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PREFATORY  OBSERVATIONS 


TO  THE 


JOURNEY  TO  THE   HEBRIDES. 


TffB  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1775.  Johnson  had  conceived  in  early  life  a 
desire  to  visit  those  romantic  and  remote  retreats^  and  he  was^ 
at  an  advanced  age>  enabled  to  gratify  the  wish  of  his  child- 
hood^ in  company  with  Mr.  Boswell^  in  the  autumn  of  1773. 
The  first  impulse  was  given  to  his  mind  by  his  Other's  putting 
into  his  hands  Martin's  Voyage  to  St.  Kilda :  and  we  have  else- 
where had  occasion  to  remark  his  early  fondness  for  books  of 
adventurous  travels  K 

The  brief  history  whkh  he  has  given  of  his  little  tour^  is 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  his  powerful  mind;  and  abounding 
with  useful  information,  judicious  remark,  and  well-drawn  de- 
scription, must  be  interesting  to  every  reader  whose  taste  has 
not  been  vitiated  by  the  verbose  and  out-spun  style  of  modem 
travel-writing.  The  man  must  be  blinded  by  prejudice  who 
decries  the  merits  of  Johnscm's  narrative,  beqause  he  fJEuthfully 
records  what  he  really  saw,  and  planted  no  waving  and  imagi- 
nary forests  on  naked  and  dreary  heaths,  nor  professed  to  have 
found  pastoral  simplicity  and  innocence  amidst  the  dark  rocks 
and  squalid  cabins  which  he  successively  visited. 

He  travelled  as  he  wrote,  and  read  and  conversed  with  utility 
in  his  view,  for  an  increase  of  knowledge  in  life  and  manners. 

*■  See  vol.  V.  p.  255,  Qote. 


VI  PREFATORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

Like  his  own  Hasselas^  "  his  business  was  with  man ;  he  tra- 
velled not  to  measure  fragments  of  temples,  or  trace  choked 
aqueducts,  but  to  look  upon  the  various  scenes  of  the  present 
world  ^."  The  journey  should  be  perused  together  with  his  let- 
ters to  Mrs.  Thrale,  written  on  his  route,  which  may  be  safely 
pronounced  to  afford  models  for  elegant  epistolary  communication 
on  travelling  and  its  incidents.  They,  as  well  as  the  journey, 
abound  with  descriptions  conveyed  in  unaffected  language,  but 
awakening  emotions  almost  exclusively  under  the  dominion  of 
poetry. 

His  plaintive  and  simple  phrase,  ''and  paradise  was  opened 
in  the  wild,"  as  illustrative  of  the  softening  effect  of  the  evening 
services  of  religion,  performed  in  a  domestic  group  on  the  rugg«d 
island  of  Inch  Kenneth,  has,  perhaps,  been  seldom  surpassed. 
— ^We  need  scarcely  allude  to  his  heart-thrilling  meditations 
among  the  ruins  of  lona,  nor  to  his  exquisite  picture  of  the 
scene  where  his  first  design  to  give  his  narrative  to  the  world 
was  conceived.  ''We  would  invoke  the  winds  of  the  Cale- 
donian mountains,"  exclaim  the  critical  reviewers  of  the  journey, 
"  to  blow  for  ever  with  their  softest  breezes  on  the  bank  where 
our  author  reclined ;  and  request  of  Flora  that  it  might  be  per- 
petually adorned  with  the  gayest  and  most  fragrant  productions 
of  the  year." 

Their  taste  is  poor  indeed  who  can  peruse  the  passages  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  have  their  minds  so  little  enthralled 
thereby,  as  to  have  leisure  to  search  whether  the  writer  hated 
a  Scotchman.    We  dismiss  the  unworthy  inquiry. 

**  lUsselas,  chap.  xxx. 
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A 


JOURNEY 


to  tBfi 


WESTERN  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


X  HAD  desired  td  visit  tlie  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland^  so  long,  that  I  scarcely  rememb^  how  the 
wish  was  originally  excited;  knd  was,  in  the  autiunn  of 
the  year  1773,  induced  to  undertake  tbd  journey,  by 
finding  in  Mr.  Boswell  a  companion,  whose  acuteness 
would  help  my  inquiry,  and  whose  gaiety  of  conyersation 
and  civility  of  manners  are  sufficient  to  counteract  the  in- 
eonvemencies  of  travel,  in  countries  less  hospitable  than 
we  have  passed* 

Op  the  eighteenth  of  August,  we  left  Edinburgh,  a  city 
too  well  known  to  admit  description,  and  directed  our 
course  northward,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland, 
acooinpanied  the  first  day  by  another  gentleman,  who 
could  stay  with  us  only  long  enough  to  show  us  how 
much  we  lost  at  separation. 

As  we  crossed  the  fiith  of  Forth,  our  curiosity  was  b,U 
tracted  by  Inch  Keith,  a  small  island,  which  neither  of 
my  companions  had  ever  visited,  though,  lying  within 
their  view,  it  had  all  their  lives  solicited  their  notice. 
Here,  by  climbing,  with  some  difficulty,  over  shattered 
crags,  we  made  the  first  experiment  of  unfirequ^nted 
coasts.  Inch  Keith  is  nothing  more  tlian  a  rock  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  not  wholly  bare  of  grass,  and 
very  fertile  of  thistles.  A  small  herd  of  cows  grazes  aiu 
iroally  upon  it  in  the  summer.  It  seems  never  to  have 
aflPorded  to  man  or  beast  a  permanent  habitation. 

▼OIn  tx.  A 


2  A  lOrKXZr  TO  THK  HEBKIDEii. 

We  Iband  only  die  rasK  of  &  omU  tat,  not  ao  injuzed 
bj  tune  but  dut  h  ndglitbe  osfh- restond  ID  its  fimner 
state.  It  seema  nerer  to  have  been  ialgmiri  as  m.  place 
(^  stiengdi,  not  was  baQt  to  endme  a  wge,  hot  vaaexvly 
to  fkffoid  cover  to  a  fcw  soUBen,  wtm,  pafaaps,  hwH  tbe 
charge  of  a  batteij,  or  vere  statioacd  to  gire  agnsls  of 
approocbing  danger.  Theie  is.  tbocJbie,  no  proriwosi  of 
water  within  the  walls,  tfaoagb  tbc  q)iii>g  >>  »  near,  tiaat 
it  raigbt  have  been  essflT  enclosed.  One  of  tbe  s&oDes 
had  this  inaciiptint:  "  Maria  Reg.  ISfil."  IthasimbAUT- 
been  ne^ected  from  the  time  that  tbe  wix4e  i^and  lamd 
the  some  king. 

We  left  this  little  idand,  with  oar  tfaoi^ils  oiqiloycsd 
awhile  on  the  different  appearance  that  it  wooU  kKT« 
niade,  if  it  had  be^i  placed  at  die  nine  dimanrf  fiom 
London,  with  the  same  £idlitf^  of  nppnmA ;  with  wh*t 
emuladcHt  of  jmce  a  few  rocky  acres  would  have  be^ 
purchased,  and  widi  what  expeaave  indostrj  di^  would 
have  been  cultivated  and  adnnied. 

When  we  landed,  we  foond  oar  chaiae  leadr,  and  passed 
through  Kinghom,  EJrkiddj',  and  Cowpar,  pJaces  not  mi- 
like  the  small  or  stn^ling  market-towns  in  those  parts 
of  England  where  conuneice  and  manufacttoea  have  not 
jet  produced  opulence. 

Though  we  were  yet  in  the  most  popnlons  part  ot  Seatr- 
land,  and  at  bo  small  a  distance  from  the  capital,  we  met 
few  passengers. 

The  roads  are  neither  rotigh  nor  dii^ ;  and  it  affords  a 
soathetn  s&wigw  a  new  kind  of  pleasure  to  travel  so  ecHB>- 
modioudy  without  the  interruption  <rf  toDgates.  Where 
the  bottom  is  locky,  as  it  seems  commonly  to  be  in  Scot- 
land, a  Bmooth  way  is  made,  indeed,  with  great  laboor,  bnt 
it  never  wants  repairs ;  and  in  those  parts  where  adven> 
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seem?  to  derive  some  degree  of  dignity  and  impc^tance 
from  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  two-horse  eart. 

At  an  hour  somewhat  late  we  came  to  St  Andrews,  a 
city  once  archiepiscopal;  where  that  university  still  sub* 
sists  in  which  j^osophy  was  formerly  taught  by  6tteha« 
nsm,  whose  name  has  as  fair  a  claim  to  iikunoriality  as  caii 
be  conferred  by  modem  latinity,  and  perhaps  a  fairer  than 
the  instability  of  vernacular  languages  admits. 

We  found  that,  by  the  interposition  of  some  invisible 
friend,  lodgings  had  been  provided  for  us  a.t  the  house  of 
one  of  the  professors,  whose  easy  civility  quickly  made  vts 
forget  that  we  were  strangers ;  and  in  the  whole  time  of 
our  stay  we  were  gratified  by  every  mode  of  kindness, 
and  entertained  with  all  the  elegance  of  lettered  hospi-* 
tality. 

In  die  morning,  we  rose  to  perambidate  a  city,  wlxicfi 
<ioly  history  shows  to  have  once  flourished,  and  surveyed 
the  ruins  of  ancient  magnificence,  of  which  even  the 
rains  cannot  long  be  viMbl^,  unless  some  care  be  taken 
to  preserve  them ;  and  where  is  the  pleasure  of  preserving 
such  mournful  memorials  i  They  have  been,  till  very  lately; 
so  much  i^eglected,  that  every  man  carried  away  the 
stones  who  fiemcied  that  he  wanted  them^ 
.  The  cathedral,  of  which  the  foimdations  may  be  still 
traced,  and  a  small  part  c^  the  wall  is  standing,  appears 
to  have  been  a  spacious  and  majestick  building,  not  un- 
suitable to  the  primacy  of  the  kingdom^  Of  the  archi* 
tectnre,  the  poor  remains  can  hardly  exhibit,  even  to  an 
artiM,  a  suflGicient  specimen.  It  was  demolished,  ad  is 
weU  known,  in  the  tiunult  and  violence  of  Knox's  re-* 
fimnation. 

Not  fisr  fiom  the  cathedral,  on  the  maigin  of  the  water, 
stands  a  fragment  of  the  castle,  in  which  the  archbishop 
anciently  residedi  It  Was  never  veiy  large,  and  was  built 
with  more  attention  to  security  than  pleasure^  Cardinal 
Beatoun  is  said  to  have  had  Woijpnen  employed  in  im- 
proving its  fortifications,  at  the  time  when  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  ruffians  of  refonnation,  in  the  manner  of 
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vdikb  Kbmk  bac  p^tn  vbat  he  liiiHwlf  caDs 
sanative. 

Tike  ebaaaiB:^  ^^  vXi^im  in  Seodand,  eager 
fiaent  as  it  was, 
pounded  of  auOen  feenqniloosDeas  and  wadiike  £eaxfatjy 
which,  in  a  yem^  whom  idleneBs  resigned  to  ifaeir  4mmn 
IhoQ^fats,  aa»l  vho,  eonrening  only  with  eadi    oiiier, 
auflered  no  dihitk«  of  their  zeal  firom  the  gradnal  iufliuc 
<jf  new  opjnkmg,  wag  long  trnmmned,  in  its  foU  strengtli, 
IkoDi  the  <M  to  die  joai^,  hot,  hj  trade  and  intencoaBse 
with  Kfigfand,  is  now  xisShlj  abating,  and  giving;'  ^wmy 
too  &at  to  that  kxity  of  piactiee,  and  indifferenoe  of  opi* 
nion,  in  which  ment  not  suffieioitly  instructed  to  find  tiie 
midAe  point,  too  earily  shdter  tfaemselTes  fiom  rigour 
and  eottfiftcainC 

Ihe  ettjT  of  Sc  Andrews,  when  it  had  lost  its  aidd- 
episcopal  preeminenoe,  gmdnally  decayed.  One  of  iln 
streets  is  now  lost;  and  in  those  that  remain,  there  is  she 
silenoe  and  sc^tude  of  inactiTe  indigence  and  gloomy  de* 
popidatioB.  ^ 

The  ttttirersity,  widiin  ji  few  years,  consisted  of  tiiree 
colleges,  bat  is  no^  reduced  to  two;  the  ecdl^;e  of  St> 
L^eonaid  being  lately  dissolved  by  the  sale  of  its  buildiiigBy 
and  die  appropriation  of  its  revenues  to  the  professors  of 
the  two  oAers.    The  chapel  of  the  alienated  college  is  jet 
8tan(fing,afabricknotinelegantof  external  structure;  bat 
I  was  always,  by  some  civil  excuse,  hindered  ficom  enter- 
ing it    A  decent  attempt,  as  I  was  since  told,  has  been 
made  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  greenhouse,  by  plantings 
its  area  with  shrubs.    This  new  method  of  gardening  ia 
unsuccessful;  the  plants  do  not  hitherto  prosper.    To 
what  use  it  will  next  be  put,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  con- 
jecturing.   It  is  something,  diat  its  present  atate  is,  at 
least,  not  ostentatiously  displayed.    Where  there  is  yet 
shame,  there  may  in  time  be  virtue. 

The  dissolution  of  St  Leonard's  college  was,  denbdess^ 
necessary ;  but  of  that  necessity  there  is  reason  to  com* 
plain.     It  is  surely  not  widiout  just  reproach,  that  a 
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nation,  of  which  the  bommeice  is  hourly  exfending,  and 
the  wealth  increasing,  denies  any  participation  of  its  pros-' 
perity  to  its  Uteraiy  fiKXsieties ;  and,  while  its  merchants  op 
its  nobles  are  raising  palaces,  suffers  its  universities  to 
moulder  into  dust. 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  standing,  one  is,  by  the  institu-^ 
tion  of  its  founder,  appropriated  to  divinity.  It  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  containing  fiAy  students ;  but  more  thaot 
(me  must  occupy  a  chamber.  The  Ubrary,  which  itf 
of  late  erection,  is  not  very  spacious,  but  el^^ant  and 
luminous. 

The  doctor,  by  whom  it  was  shown,  hoped  to  irritate  oit 
mbdue  my'  English  vanity,  by  telling  me^  that  we  had  nor 
such  repository  of  btoks  in  England. 

St  Andrews  seems  to  be  a  place  eminently  adapted  to^ 
study  and  education,  being  situated  in  a  populous,  yet  w 
cheap  country,  and  exposing  the  minds  and  mamiors  oi 
young  men  neither  to  the  levity  and  dissoluteness  of  A 
capiial  city,  nor  to  the  gross  luxury  of  a  town  of  com^ 
merce,  places  naturally  unpropituous  to  learning ;  in  one, 
the  desire  of  knowledge  easily  gives  way  to  the  love  of 
pleasure,  and  in  the  other,  is-  in  dang^  of  yielding  to  the 
love  cS  money. 

The  students,  however,  are  represented  as,  at  this  time^. 
not  exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhaps  it  may  be  some  ob-* 
struction  to  their  increase  that  there  is  no  episcopal  chapel 
in  the  place.  I  saw  no  reason  for  imputing  their  paucity^ 
to  the  present  professors ;  nor  can  the  expense  of  an  aca- 
domical  education  be  very  reasonably  objected^  A  student 
of  the  highest  dass  may  keep  his  annual  session,  or,  as 
the  English  call  it,  his  term,  which  lasts  seven  months,  for 
about  fifteen  pounds,  and  one  of  lower  rank  for  lessv 
than  ten ;  in  which,  board,  lodging,  and  instruction  are  all 
included. 

The  chief  magistrate  residetit  in  the  university,  answer- 
ing to  otv  vicechancellor,  and  to  the  rector  magn^cug 
on  the  continent,  had  conunonly  the  title  of  lord  rector ; 
btit,  being  addressed  only  as  Mr.  rector,  in  an  inauguratory 
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ipeechy  by  the  present  chancellor,  he  has  frBen  finom  his 
Ibnner  dignity  of  style.  Lordship  was  rerj  liberally  an* 
nexed  by  oor  ancestors  to  any  station  or  character  of 
dignity.  They  said,  the  lord  general,  andlord  anibassa4loiir ; 
00  we  still  say»  my  lord,  to  the  judge  npon  the  cuncuit, 
and  yet  retain  in  oar  liturgy,  the  lords  of  the  counciL 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  religious  buildings  we 
tame  to  two  vaults,  over  which  had  formeily  stood  tlie 
house  of  tbe  sub*prior.    One  of  the  vaults  was  inhabited 
by  an  old  woman,  who  claimed  the  right  of  abode  theiey 
aa  the  widow  of  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  possessed 
die  same  gloomy  mansion  for  no  less  than  four  genera- 
tions.   The  right,  however  it  began,  was  considered  as  es- 
tablished by  legal  prescription,  and  the  old  woman  lives 
undisturbed.    She  thinks,  however,  that  she  has  a  daim 
to  aofnething  more  than  sufferance;  for,  as  her  husband's 
name  was  Biuoe,  she  is  allied  to  royalty,  and  told  Mr. 
Boflwdl,  that  when  diere  were  persons  of  quality  in  tbe 
place,  she  was  disting^uished  by  some  notice ;  that,  indeed, 
she  is  now  n^ected,  but  she  spins  a  thread,  has  the  cooi<- 
pany  of  a  cat,  and  is  troublesome  to  nobody. 

Having  now  seen  whatev^  this  ancient  ci^  offered  to 
our  curiodty,  we  left  it  with  good  wishes,  having  reason 
lo  be  highly  pleased  with  the  attention  that  was  paid  us. 
But  whoever  surveys  the  world  must  see  many  tilings 
that  give  him  pain.  The  kindness  of  the  prpfesscnrs  did 
not  contribute  to  abate  the  uneasy  remembrance  of  an 
university  dedining,  a  college  alienated,  and  a  church  pro- 
fiuied  and  hastening  to  the  ground. 

St  Andrews,  indeed,  has  formerly  suffered  more  atro- 
cious ravages  and  more  extensive  destruction;  but  reooit 
evils  affect  with  greater  fbrco.  We  were  reconciled  to 
the  sight  of  archicpiscopal  ruins.  The  distance  of  a  cala- 
mity (wm  the  present  time  sivms  to  preclude  the  mind 
from  contact  or  sympathy.  llvontA  long  past  aie  baiely 
known  ;  thoy  ai>p  not  conriiU^rwl,  Wo  read  with  as  litde 
emotion  the  vioUmioo  \\(  Knox  luul  his  itittowers«  as  the 
imiption^  of  AUnc  and  the  Ctoths.    Had  the  university 
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lieen  destroyed  two  centuries  ago,  we  should  not  hare 
regretted  it;  but  to  see  it  piniiig  in  decay,  and  strolling 
fi>r  life,  fills  the  mind  widi  moumful  images  and  ineffec- 
txiai  wisnes. 

.  As  we  knew  soitow  and  wishes  to  be  vain,  it  was  now 
OUT  business  to  mind  our  way.    The  loads  of  Scotland  af- 
fmrd  little  diyersion  to  the  trayeller,  who  seldom  sees 
himself  either  eujcountered  or  overtaken,  and  who  has  no- 
thing to  contemplate  but  grounds  that  have  no  visible 
boundaries,  at  are  separated  by  walls  of  loose  stone.  From 
the  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  St.  Andrews  I  had  never  seen 
a  single  tree,  which  I  did  not  believe  to  have  grown  up 
far  within  the  present  century.    Now  and  then  about  a 
gentleman's  house  stands  a  small  plantation,  which,  in 
Scotch,  is  called  a  policy y  but  of  these  there  are  few,  and 
those  few  all  very  young.    The  variety  of  son  and  shade 
is  here  uttedy  unknown.  There  is  no  tree  for  either  shelter 
or  timber.    The  oak  and  the  tbiom  is  equally  a  stranger, 
and  the  whole  country  is  extended  in  uniform  nakedness, 
except  that  in  the  road  between  Kirkaldy  and  Cowpar,  I 
passed  for  a  few  yards  between  two  hedges.   A  tree  might 
be  a  show  in  Scotland,  as  a  horse  in  Venice.    At  St.  An- 
drews Mr.  Boswell  found  only  one,  and  recoxnmended  it 
to  my  notice ;  I  told  him  that  it  was  rough  and  low,  or 
looked  as  if  I  thought  so.  ''  This,''  said  he,  ''  is  nothing  to 
anoth^  a  few  miles  off."  I  was  still  less  delighted  to  hear 
that  another  tree  was  not  to  be  seen  nearer.    "  Nay,"  said 
a  gentleman  that  stood  by,  ^'  I  know  but  of  this  and  that 
tree  in  the  county." 

The  lowlands  of  S<^tland  had  once,  undoubtedly,  an 
equal  portion  of  woods  with  other  countries.  Forests  ore 
every  where  gradually  diminished,  as  architecture  and 
cultivation  prevail,  by  the  increase  of  people  and  the  in- 
iroduction  of  arts.  But,  I  believe,  few  regions  have  been 
dcinaded  like  this,  where  many  centuries  mu^t  have  passed 
in  waste,  without  the  least  thought  of  future  supply. 
Davies  observes  in  his  account  of  Ireland,  that  no  Irishr 
Vfism  had.  ever  planted  ap  orchard.    For  that  negUgence 
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^-STT  '^\^  ^"^  fix»m  an  ui^etded  state  of 
Jfe^d  the  u^abffity  of  property;  but,  m  Sooda«l, 
Po«^Hm  ha.  long  been  aecore,  and  inheritance  xegu^ 

ui^bet^een  Edinbuigh  and  England  had  e.er«et  JtJ^ 

tiuu.  that  ,t,  probably,  began  in  times  of  tumult,  an/oon- 

^^Lr^"!.,' ^  *'^-  Established  culm  iB  «,t 
•««ly  broken,  till  some  great  event  shakes  the  whole  sra- 
tern  of  thmgs,  and  life  seems  to  recommence  upon  ne^r 

ffiSV.?*''  ^°"  Reunion,  the  Scots  £^Iitde 
l«de  ^httle  money,  is  no  valid  apology;  for  plantation 

M  the  least  expensive  of  all  methods  of  improvement  To 
toouWe  »  not  great  of  protecting  the  young  phJ^  tin  it  is 

m^U^^:'  ^''^^^  •*  •"'«*  ^  allow^  tohave  some 
djfictU^  m  places  like  these,  where  they  have  neit^ 

wood  for  pahsades,  nor  thorns  for  hedges 

watlr' J*^  '^  °?'  *^*  *^  °^  Tay,  where,  though  the 
water  was  not  wide,  we  paid  four  shillings  for  forW 
the  ohawo.  In  Scotland  the  necessaries  of  life  arHS 
imK«««H  .  hut  miperiluities  and  elegan^rL  ofXt^ 

alma  U,o  cW  of  the  day  to  AbfrCd^ck      ^^'  "^^ 

•  «o  moMiuiU^ry  of  AWrbrothick  is  of  ^  „,„„«^  .„ 

th.  .iMor,  of  S,..Ua„d.    Its  mins  afford  ^U^,^ 

»f  lU  niiolout  i«iu«»ificon«y.   Its  «.,♦«».  J^^we  testimony 

-"I  W....U.  „„d  ,;  hHffh  I  knoZ^  «««»ong  the  grass 

'-.V  di.,M Ml.,,,,,,.  ,0  i„  a,r  ?i;  '^:J*z**^  ^ 
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qniflitiTenesa  is  seconded  by  gxeat  activity,  scrainbled  in  at 
a  high  windowy  but  found  the  staits  within  broken,  and 
Gcmld  not  reach  the  top.  Of  the  other  tower  we  were  told 
that  the  inhabitants  sometimes  climbed  it,  but  we  did  not 
immediately  discern  the  entrance,  and,  as  the  night  was 
gathering  upon  us,  thought  jwoper  to  desist  Menskilled 
in  architecture  might  do  what  we  did  not  attempt ;  they 
might  probably  form  an  exact  ground-plot  of  this  vene- 
rable  edifice,  lliey  may,  from  some  parts  yet  standing, 
eonjecture  its  general  form,  and,  perhaps,  by  comparing  it 
with  other  buildings  of  the  same  kind  and  the  same  age^ 
attain  an  idea  very  near  to  truth.  I  should  scarcely  have 
regretted  my  journey,  had  it  aiSbrded  nothing  more  than 
the  sight  of  Aberbrothick. 

Leaving  these  fragments  of  magnificence,  we  travelled 
on  to  Montrose,  which  we  surveyed  in  the  morning,. 
and  found  it  well  bwlt,  airy,  and  clean.  The  town- 
house  is  a  handsome  fabrick  with  a  porticor  We  then 
went  to  view  the  English  chapel,  and  found  a  small 
church,  clean  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland,  with  commodious  galleries,  and,  what  was  yet 
less  expected,  with  an  organ. 

At  our  inn  we  did  not  find  a  reception  such  as  we 
thought  proportionate  to  the  commercial  opulence  of  the 
place ;  but  Mr.  Boswell  desired  me  to  observe  that  the. 
innkeeper  was  an  Englishman,  and  I  then  defended  him,, 
as  well  as  I  could. 

When  I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  I  had  opportunities  of 
observing  what  I  had  never  heard,  that  there  were  many 
beggars  in  Scotland.  In  Edinburgh  the  proportion  is,  I 
thbJc,  not  less  than  in  London,  and  in  the  smaller  places 
it  is  far  greater  than  in  English  towns  of  the  same  extent. 
It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  they  are  not  importu- 
nate, nor  clamorous.  They  solicit  silently,  or  very  mo- 
destly, and,  therefore,  though  their  behaviour  may  strike 
with  more  force  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  they  are  certainly 
in  danger  of  missing  the  attention  of  their  countrymen. 
Novelty  has  always -some  power :  an  unaccustopied  mode 
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of  begging  excites  an  unaccusUmied  degree  of  pity-  But 
the  foxee  of  novelty  is,  by  its  own  nature,  soon  at  an  end ; 
the  efficacy  of  outcry  and  peneverance  is  pennaxient  and 

certain. 

The  road  from  Montrofle  exhibited  a  eontanuatioii  of 
the  samo  appearances.  The  ooontiy  is  stQl  naked^  the 
hedges  are  of  stone,  and  the  fields  so  generally  ploagbed, 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  where  grass  is  found  for  the 
horses  that  till  them.  The  harvest,  which,  was  almost 
ripe,  appeared  very  plentifuL 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  we 
were  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house  of  lord  Mon- 
boddo.  The  magnetism  of  his  conversation  easily  drew 
us  out  of  our  way,  and  the  entertainment  which  we  re- 
ceived would  have  been  a  sufficient  recompense  for  a 
maoh  greater  deviation. 

The  roads  beyond  Edinburgh,  as  they  are  less  fre- 
quented, must  be  expected  to  grow  gradually  rougber ; 
but  they  were  hitherto  by  no  means  incommodious.  We 
travelled  on  with  the  gentle  pace  of  a  Scotch  driver,  who, 
having  no  rivals  in  expedition,  neither  gives  himseJf  iwr 
his  horses  unnecessary  trouble.  We  did  not  affect  the  im- 
patience we  did  not  fed,  but  were  satisfied  with  the  com- 
pany of  each  other,  as  well  riding  in  the  diaise,  as  atting 
at  an  inn.  The  night  and  the  day  aie  equally  solitary 
and  equally  safe ;  for  where  there  are  so  few  traveQers, 
why  should  there  be  robbers  ? 

Wo  came  somewhat  late  to  Aberdeen,  and  foond  the 
inn  so  full,  tliat  we  had  some  difficulty  in  ohtaimng  ad- 
mission, till  Mr.  Boswell  made  himself  known.  His  name 
ovorpoweitMl  all  objection,  and  we  found  a  veiy  good  house 
and  civil  tivatment. 

I  roocived  the  next  day  a  veiy  kind  letter  from  sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  whom  I  had  form^ly  known  in  Lon- 
don, and,  after  a  cessation  of  all  intoooorse  for  near 
t>\Tnty  years,  met  here  professor  of  ph;sick  in  the  King's 
colleg<^«  Such  unexpected  renewals  of  acquaintance  may 
1ms  numbered  among  the  most  pleasing  imadents  of  life. 
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The  knorwiedge  of  one  professor  0oon  procured  me  the 
nodce  of  the  rest,  and  I  did  not  want  any  token  of  regard, 
being  conducted  wherever  there  was  any  thing  which  I 
desired  to  see,  and  entertained,  at  once,  with  the  novelly  of 
the  place,  and  the  kindness  of  communication. 

To  write  of  the  cities  of  our  own  island  with  the  solem- 
nity of  geographical  description,  as  if  we  had  been  cast 
upon  a  newly  discovered  coast,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
▼ery  frivolous  ostentation ;  yet,  as  Scotland  is  little  known 
to  the  greater  part  of  those  who  may  read  these  observa- 
tions, it  is  not  superfluous  to  relate,  that  under  the  name 
of  Aberdeen  are  comprised  two  towns,  standing  about  a 
mile  distant  from  each  other,  but  governed,  I  think,  by 
the  same  magistrates. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  ancient  episcopal  city,  in  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  cathedral.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  a  town  in  decay,  having  been  situated, 
in  times  when  commerce  was  yet  imstudied,  with  very 
little  attention  to  the  commodioqsness  of  the  harbour. 

New  Aberdeen  has  all  the  bustle  of  prosperous  trade, 
and  aU  the  show  of  increasing  opulence.  It  is  built  by  the 
waterside.  The  houses  are  large  and  lofty,  and  the  streets 
spacious  and  clean.  They  build  almost  wholly  with  the 
granite  used  in  the  new  pavement  of  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, which  is  well  known  not  to  want  hardness,  yet  they 
shape  it  easily.  It  is  beautiful,  and  must  be  very  lasting. 

What  particular  parts  of  commerce  are  chiefly  exercised 
by  the  merchants  of  Aberdeen,  I  have  not  inquired.  The 
manufiEu^ture  which  forces  itself  upon  a  stranger^s  eye  is 
that  of  knit-stockings,  on  which  the  women  of  the  lower 
class  are  visibly  employed. 

In  each  of  these  towns  there  is  a  college,  or  in  stricter 
language  an  university ;  for  in  both  there  are  professors 
of  the  same  parts  of  learning,  and  the  colleges  hold  their 
sessions  and  confer  degrees  separately,  with  total  inde- 
pendence of  one  on  the  other. 

.    In  Old  Aberdeen  stands  the  King^s  college,  of  which 
the  first  president  was  Hector  Boece,  or  Boethius,  who 
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Hb  kl«&)«MK!»«  it  ikr  «^  dtf  amiitx  oi  ike  ^'"—^  is  s 
faah  torwioejx  m>  t^:Kj  am.  i^  mm^ z  biHkB 
B*T  be  cxcvini  itt  aa  kr.  wfa^  aji  m^  m 
Imb.  Leaminf  vas  dam  nsK  >.'«  ife  vnM; 
to  k>Q^  ftKtk>«o«Mni  to  tiiukaRi)h.  «««  Ko  ^ndi 
vith  IG  bgtit  lo  scr  >■«  thiuK  t&tiBrtiT.  Tke  int  lace  oS 
*rhobr^  in  the  Ikfmndi  enrarv.  utd  su^  tne  aftevi 
woe.  (or  Ae  i»«t  put.  Wmins  «>  sp«ak.  nAcr  Abb  to 
diink,  and  weTV.  tbeTCtxv.  b^kv  stnikKB  oi  titcfmmcK  tfaaa 
of  troth.  TV  ctmteiBfxiranes  tit  BwthiiB  ihoa^t  it  soC- 
taatt  to  know  what  the  asL-ieBt;  h^  deln«nd.  The  ex- 
amination  of  tPDets  ami  of  £Kts  ns  nnencd  Cor  another 
geiwiation. 

Boethhis,  as  pn^vWnt  of  the  anir^istT,  enjored  a  tc~ 
venae  oi  fottr  ScottUh  maiks.  iiK<ut  two  poands  fcvr  shii- 
lings  and  sixpence  of  sterlinir  moner.  In  die  j^esent  age 
of  trade  and  taxes,  it  is  difficult  even  kt  the  imagtnatHia 
so  to  laise  the  ralne  <^  tncwev,  or  so  to  dinainwh  the  de- 
mands of  life,  as  to  sappoee  four-and-foity  shiBings  a  year 
an  honooiaWe  stipend ;  yet  it  was,  jwobatiy,  equal,  not 
only  to  the  needs,  bat  lo  the  lank  of  Boediias.  The 
wealth  of  En^and  was,  ondoubtedlT,  to  that  of  Scotland 
mcwe  than  five  to  one,  and  it  is  known  Aat  Hemy  the 
eighth,  amoi^  whose  faults  avuice  *■»  never  reckoned, 
granted  to  Koger  Ascham,  as  a  lewaid  <rf  his  lewmng,  % 
penedon  of  ten  pounds  a  year. 

The  other,  called  the  Marisi^al  coDegC'  isi  in  the  new 
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eipal  of  the  college,  and  who  holds,  among  the  Latin  poetic 
of  Scotland,  the  next  place  to  the  elegant  Buchanan. 

In  the  Hhiary  I  was  shown  some  curiosities ;  a  Hehrew 
manuscript  of  exquisite  penmanship,  and  a  Latin  tranda* 
tion  of  Aiistotle's  Politicks  by  Leonardus  Aretinus,  writ- 
ten in  the  Roman  character  with  nicety  and  beauty,  which, 
as  the  art  of  printing  has  made  them  no  longer  necessary, 
aie  not  now  to  be  found.  This  was  one  of  the  latest  per- 
formances of  the  transcribers,  for  Aretinus  died  but  about 
twenty  years  before  typography  was  invented.  This  ver- 
sion has  been  printed,  and  may  be  found  in  Ubraries,  but 
is  Uttle  read ;  for  the  same  books  have  been  since  trans- 
lated both  by  Victorius  and  Lambinus,  who  Uved  in  an 
«tge  more  cidtivated,  but,  perhaps,  owed  in  part  to  Aretinus 
that  they  were  able  to  excel  him.  Much  is  due  to  those 
who  first  broke  the  way  to  knowledge,  and  left  oidy  to 
their  successours  the  task  of  smoothing  it. 

In  both  these  colleges  the  methods  of  instruction  are 
nearly  the  same ;  the  lectures  differing  only  by  the  acci>- 
dental  difference  of  diligence,  or  abihty  in  the  professors. 
The  students  wear  scarlet  gowns,  and  the  professors  black, 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  academical  di:ess  in  all  the  Scottish 
universities,  except  that  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  scho- 
lars are  not  distingui^ed  by  any  particular  habit.  In  the 
King's  college  there  is  kept  a  pubhck  table,  but  the  scho- 
lars of  the  Marischal  coUege  are  boarded  in  the  town. 
The  expense  of  living  is  here,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion that  I  could  obtain,  somewhat  more  than  at  St* 
Andrews. 

•  Tbe  course  of  education  is  extended  to  four  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  those  who  take  a  degree,  who  are  not 
many^  become  masters  of  arts ;  and  whoever  is  a  master 
may,  if  he  pleases,  immediately  commence  doctor.  The 
tide  of  doctor,  however,  was^  for  a  considemble  time,  be- 
stowed only  en  physicians.  The  advocates  are  examined, 
and  approved  by  their  own  body ;  the  ministfinrs  were  not 
ambitious  of  titles,  or  were  airaid  of  being  censuf  ed  for  am- 
bition f  and  the  doctorate  in  every  faculty  was  commonly 
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g^fu  or  mU  iflto  oiker  comrieiL  Ike  aniiHlen  aw  BOfr 
reeonciled  to  Amimrikm,  aad,  m  it  voit  whrmju  happen 
diat  fome  will  excd  oiken,  lisre  dm^glit  gndnatioin  a 
proper  tchliinuiii  of  tmeoonon  abilities  or  aeqpiisitioiis. 

The  indiacrinrinatfp  coDalion  of  degieea  haa  josUy  taken 
away  that  reelect  wkich  tkej  origiDalfy  daimedy  as  stanq^ 
bj  friudi  the  litemyTalne  of  men  ao  diatiDgiBflBhed  w« 
anthoritaliTdj  denoted.  That  aeademieal  hanomsy  or  any 
othen,  alioold  be  eonfiemd  widi  exact  pioportian  to  merit, 
is  more  than  homaa  judgment  or  human  integrity  hare 
giren  reaaon  to  expect.  Pohapa  dq;iee8  in  nniTezsities 
cannot  be  better  adjusted  by  any  general  rule  than  by  the 
length  of  time  passed  in  the  publiek  profession  of  learn- 
ing. An  English  or  Irish  doctorate  cannot  be  obtained 
by  a  rexy  young  maoy  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sappose, 
what  is  likewise  by  exiperience  commonly  found  truey  that 
he  who  is  by  age  qualified  to  be  a  doctor,  has  in  so  much 
time  gained  learning  sufficient  not  to  disgrace  the  titles  or 
wit  sufficient  not  to  desire  it 

The  Scotch  universities  hold  but  one  term  or  session  in 
the  year.  That  of  St.  Andrews  continues  eight  months, 
that  of  Aberdeen  only  five,  firom  the  first  of  November  to 
the  first  of  April. 

In  Aberdeen  there  is  an  English  chapel,  in  which  the 
oongregaUon  was  numerous  and  splendid.  The  form  of 
pubUck  worship  used  by  the  church  of  England,  ia  in 
SeoUoud  legally  practised  in  Ucensed  chapels,  served  by 
olorKywon  of  English  or  Irish  ordination,  and,  by  tacit 
oiinn  vanco.  quioUy  permitted  in  separate  congiegioiona, 
S  wll^  ministers  by  the  successours  of  SeSo^ 
WHO  woit)  deprived  at  the  revolution. 

Wij  <>ame  u>  Abertleen  on  Saturday,  Auinist  21      On 
MoiuUy  W0  wt^n>  invited  into  the  town  hS?^.!!^  iT^ 
lU.  ft..Hlom  01  U.0  city  given  «ne  irS'Sp^C.  Sf 
\mMm  iHaifmml  had  all  the  deciatio»r;w^^ 
CHiuia  ad.U  aiuL  what.  I  JSr^T  A^J^L^^^T^ 
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The  paicfamoit  containing  the  tec<nd  of  a 
with  the  seal  appending,  fastened  to  a  ribandt  and  wtnn 
ibr  one  day  bj  the  new  citizen  in  his  hat. 

By  a  lady  who  saw  ns  at  the  chapel,  the  ead  of  Errol 
was  informed  of  our  arrival,  uid  we  had  the  honour  of  an  ■ 
invitation  to  his  seat,  called  Slanes  castle,  as  I  am  told, 
imjnropeily,  from  the  castle  of  that  name,  which  once 
stood  at  a  place  not  far  distant. 

Ihe  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  more  stony,  and  cao- 
tinned  equally  naked  of  all  v^^etable  decoration.  We 
traveUed  over  a  tract  of  ground  nearthe-sea,  which,  not 
long  ago,  suffered  a  very  uncommon  and  unexpected  ca- 
lamity. The  sand  of  the  shore  was  raised  by  a  tempest  in 
such  quantities,  and  carried  to  such  a  distance,  that  an 
estate  was  overwhelmed  imd  lost  Such  and  so  hopedess 
was  the  barrenness  superinduced,  that  the  owner,  when 
he  was  required  to  pay  the  usual  tax,  desired  rather  to  re- 
sign the  ground. 

We  came,  in  the  afternoon,  to  Slanes  castle,  built  upon 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  so  that  die  walla  of  one  of  the 
towers  seem  only  a  continuation  of  a  perpendicular  rock> 
the  foot  of  which  is  beaten  by  the  waves.  To  walk  round 
the  house  seemed  impracticaUe.  From  the  windows  the 
eye  wanders  over  the  sea  that  separates  Scotland  from 
Norway,  and,  when  the  winds  beat  with  violence,  most 
enjoy  all  the  terrifick  grandeur  of  the  tempestuous  ocean. 
I  -would  iH>t,  for  my  amusement,  wish  for  a  atonn ;  but,  as 
storms,  whether  vrished  or  not,  will  sometimes  happen,  I 
may  say,  without  violation  of  humtmity,  that  I  should 
wiUingly  look  out  uptm  them  fiwn  Slanes  castle. 

When  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  our  departure 
was  prohibited  by  the  coimtese,  till  we  should  have  seen 
two  places  upon  the  coast,  which  she  r^htly  considered 
as  worthy  of  corionty.  Dun  Buy,  and  the  Killer  of  Bu- 
chan,  to  wbic^  Mr.  Boyd  very  kindly  conducted  i 
Don  Buy,  which  in  £r8e  is  said  to  signify  di 
rock,  is  a  doable  protuberance  of  stone,  open  to  t 
sea  on  one  tide,  and  parted  firom  the  land  Ir 
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narrow  channel  on  the  other.  It  has  its  name  and  its 
colour  from  the  dung  of  innumerable  seafowls,  ^whicb,  in 
the  springy  choose  this  place,  as  convenient  for  incubatjon, 
and  have  their  eggs  and  their  young  taken  in  great 
abundance.  One  of  the  buds  that  frequent  this  roA  has, 
as  we  were  told,  its  body  not.larger  than  a  duck's,  and  yet 
lays  eggs  as  large  as  those  of  a  goose.  This  bird  is  by  the 
inhabitants  named  a  coot  That  which  is  called  €:oai  in 
England  is  here  a  coder. 

Upon  these  rocks  there  was  nothing  that  could  long'  de- 
tain attention,  and  we  soon  turned  our  eyes  to  the  Biiller, 
or  Bouilloir  of  Buchan,  which  no  man  can  see  with  indif- 
ference, who  has  either  sense  of  danger,  or  delight  in 
xarity.     It  is  a  rock  perpendicularly  tubulated,  united  on 
one  side  with  a  high  shore,  and  on  the  other  rising  steep 
to  a  great  height  above  the  mainsea.    The  top  ia  open, 
from  which  may  be  seen  a  dark  gulf  of  water  which  flows       j 
int<)  the  cavity,  through  a  breach  m^e  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  oncloKing  rock.    It  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
woll  bordered  with  a  wall.    The  edge  of  the  BuUer  is  not 
wido,  and  to  those  that  walk  round,  appears  very  nanow. 
He  thai  vouturcs  to  look  downward  sees,  that  if  his  foot 
aliDuld  iilip«  ho  must  fall  from  his  dreadful  elevation  upon       j 
stont^  on  one  Hide,  or  into  the  water  on  the  other.     We,       I 
howi'v«ri  wont  rt>und^  and  were  glad  when  the  circuit  was 
otin^tlolod, 

Whou  wo  oame  down  to  the  sea,  we  saw  some  boats, 
and  it^worM^  and  n^wdvcd  u>  explore  the  Bufler,  at  the  bot- 
tom. Wo  ontorod  the  aich,  which  the  water  had  made, 
and  found  om^lvo«  in  a  plac^^  which,  ihoa^  we  could 
\\\\\  \\\i\\\  fmw\\t%  in  dangor^  v?e  coold  scaieely  survey 
wtlhiuM  mxk\^  xw^y\  of  tho  mind.  The  basin,  in  which  we 
rtiHHtH»,  wnn  noail>  oiwdw.  )>OT)ia|is,  diiitv  ^aids  indiame- 
lov  Wo  w^oiv  owU^mHl  by  a  nattnal  wad,  rising  steep  on 
ovoi,  Mdo  to  a  ho(|rt^  Nvhioh  pnidnwd  the  id»  of  insor^ 
wonntoUlo  oouS^^wnu  IV  iuu>w<^i>tkm  of  all  lateral 
IlirtM  ^^f^^^M>^\ «  dUmal  ,rf,>,^,.  IU^ttKl «  was  a  perpendi. 
onUr  h>oV.  A^^^^^^  un  Uio  diinam  ^ky.  and  betew^m^n. 
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known  profondky  of  water.    If  I  had^any  malice  against 

a  walking  Bpirit,  instead  of  laying  him  in  the  Red  sea^ 

I  would  condemn  him  to  reside  in  the  BuUer  of  Bu- 
chan. 

But  terrour  without  dang^  is  only  one  of  the  sports  of 
fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the  mind  that  is  ^rmitted 
no  longer  than  it  pleases.  We  were  soon  at  leisure  to 
examine  the  place  with  minute  inspection,  and  found 
many  cavities  which,  as  the  watermen  told  us,  went  back- 
ward to  a  depth  which  they  had  never  explored.  Their 
extent  we  had  not  time  to  try ;  they  are  said  to  serve  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Ladies  come  hither  sometimes,  in  the 
munmer,  with  collations,  and  smugglers  make  them  store- 
houses for  clandestine  merchandise.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  but  the  pirates  of  ancient  times  often  used  them 
as  magazines  of  arms,  or  repositories  of  plunder. 

To  the  litde  vessels  used  by  the  northern  rowers,  the 
Buller  may  have  served  as  a  shelter  from  storms,  and 
perhaps  as  a  retreat  from  enemies;  the  entrance  might 
have  been  stopped,  or  guarded  with  little  difficulty,  and 
though  the  vessels,  that  were  stationed  within,  would 
have  been  battered  with  stones  showered  on  them 
from  above,  yet  the  crews  would  have  lain  safe  in  the 
caverns. 

Next  morning  we  continued  our  journey,  pleased  with 
our  reception  at  Slanes  castle,  of  which  we  had  now 
lieisure  to  recount  the  grandeur  and  the  elegance ;  for  our 
way  afforded  us  few  topicks  of  conversation.  The  ground 
Was  neither  uncultivated  nor  unfiruitful ;  but  it  was  still 
all  arable.  Of  flocks  or  herds  there  was  no  appearance. 
I  had  now  travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  Scotland,  and 
seen  only  one  tree  not  younger  than  myself. 

We  dined  this  day  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Frazer  of 
Streichton,  who  showed  us  in  his  grounds  some  stones 
yet  standing  of  a  druidical  circle,  and,  what  I  began  to 
think  more  worthy  of  notice,  some  forest-trees  of  full 
growth. 

At  n^ht  we  came  to  Bamff,  where  I  remember  nothing 
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that  particularly  daimed  my  attentkni.  Tbe  ancient 
towns  of  Scotlcmd  have  generally  an  appearance  unusual 
to  Englishmen.  The  houses,  whether  great  or  small,  are 
for  the  most  part  huilt  of  stones.  Their  ends  are  now 
and  then  next  the  streets,  and  the  entrance  into  them  is 
very  often  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  reaches  up  to  the 
second  story ;  the  floor  which  is  level  with  the  ground 
being  entered  only  by  stairs  descending  within  the 
house. 

The  art  of  joining  squares  of  glass  with  lead  is  little 
used  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  places  is  totally  forgotten. 
The  frames  of  their  windows  are  all  of  wood.      They  are 
more  frugal  of  their  glass  than  the  English,  and  will  often, 
m  houses  not  otherwise  mean,  compose  a  square   of  two 
pieces,  not  joining  like  cracked  glass,  but  with  one  edge 
laid,  perhaps,  half  an  inch  over  the  other.    Their  windows 
do  not  move  upon  hinges,  but  are  pushed  up  and  drawn 
down    in  grooves,  yet  they  axe  seldom  acoonunodated 
with  weights  and  pulleys.    He  that  would  have  his  win- 
dow open  must  hold  it  with  his  hand,  unless,  what  may 
be  sometimes  found  among  good  contrivers,    there  be 

fnlUi  '  ^         ^^  ™*^  ^^^  ™***  *  *'°^®'  *°  ^'^^  *'  ^^ 

Wliat  cannot  be  done  without  some  uncommon  trouble 
or  particular  expedient,  win  not  often  be  done  at  all.  The 
incommodioimese  of  the  Scotch  windows  keeps  them 
very  dosely  shut    The  necessity  of  ventilating  human 

ho   rr,   *"  "**  n  ^"  ^"^^  ^y  ^  ^orthL  neigh- 
uZd  a"''"  '"  houses  weU  buUt  and  degandy  for- 

!;i-:2f:,:sstr^-^^'^--^^^^ 
t'.i!^s:"rir';;:^^^    ^-  ^  ^^  --y  -- 

•••<v.M-  vmLZ ,  ^  V*  ^  ''"^"S'  "»<1'  therefore,  aie 
of  «•  .«  r        '"'  ^^•''1»  l-^^tation,  and  a  Utde  fear 

'«'«'  iHo     I     '"r?''"    ««t  U  must  be  remembered. 
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daily  dudes,  in  the  removal  of  small  inconveiiienciesi  in 
the  procurement  of  petty  pleasures ;  and  we  are  well  or  ill 
at  ease,  as  the  main  stream  of  life  glides  on  smoothly,  or 
is  ruffled  by  small  obstacles  and  frequent  interruption. 
The  true  state  of  every  nation,  is  the  state  of  conunon  life. 
The  manners  of  a  people  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
schools  of  learning,  or  the  palaces  of  greatness,  where  the 
national  character  is  obscured  or  obUterJeited  by  travel  or 
instruction,  by  philosophy  or  vanity ;  nor  is  pubUck  hap- 
piness to  be  estimated  by  the  assemblies  of  the  gay,  or 
the  banquets  of  the  rich.  The  great  mass  of  nations  is 
neither  rich  nor  gay :  they  whose  aggregate  constitutes 
the  people,  are  found  in  the  streets  and  the  vHlages,  in 
the  shops  and  farms ;  and  from  them,  cdUectively  consi- 
dered, must  the  measure  of  generial  prosperity  be  taken. 
As  they  approach  to  delicacy,  a  nation  is  refined ;  as  their 
conveniencies  are  multiplied,  a  nation,  at  least  a  com- 
mercial nation,  must  be  denominated  wealthy. 

Finding  nothing  to  detain  us  at  Bamff,  we  set  out  in 
the  morning,  and,  having  breakfasted  at  CuUen,  about 
noon  came  to  Elgin,  nhere,  in  the  inn  that  we  supposed 
the  best,  a  dinner  was  set  before  us,  which  we  could  not 
eat  This  was  the  first  time,  and,  except  one,  the  last, 
that  I  found  any  reason  to  complain  of  a  Scottish  table ; 
and  such  disappointments,  I  suppose,  must  be  expected  in 
every  country,  where  there  is  no  great  frequency  of  tra- 
vellers. 

The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  afforded  us  another 
proof  of  the  waste  of  reformation.  There  is  enough  yet 
remaining  to  show,  that  it  was  once  magnificent  Its 
whole  plot  is  easily  traced.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  the  chapter-house,  which  is  roofed  with  an  arch  of 
stone,  remains  entire ;  and,  on  the  south  side,  another 
mass  of  building,  which  we  could  not  enter,  }b  preserved 
by  the  care  of  the  fieunily  of  Gordon ;  but  the  body  of  the 
church  is  a  mass  of  fiBgments. 

A  paper  was  here  put  into  our  hands,  which  deduced 
from  sufficient  authorities  the  history  of  this  venerable 

c  2 
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ruin.  The  church  of  Elgm  had,  in  the  intestine  tunralts 
of  the  barbarous  ages,  been  laid  waste  by  the  irraplioii  of 
a  Highland  chief,  whom  the  bishop  had  offended ;  but, 
it  was  gradually  restored  to  the  state  of  which  the  traces 
may  be  now  discerned,  and  was  at  last,  not  destroyed  by 
the  tumultuous  violence  of  Knox,  but  more  shamefully  suf- 
fered to  dilapidate  by  deliberate  robbery  and  frigid  indif- 
ference. There  is  still  extant,  in  the  books  of  the  coun- 
.cil,  an  order,  of  which  I  cannot  remember  the  date,  but 
which  was  doubtless  issued  after  the  reformation,  directing 
that  the  lead,  which  covers  the  two  cathedrals,  of  £lgin 
and  Aberdeen,  shall  be  taken  away,  and  converted  into 
money  for  the  support  of  the  army.  A  Scotch  army  was 
in  those  times  very  cheaply  kept;  yet  the  lead  of  two 
churches  must  have  borne  so  small  a  proportion  to  any 
military  expense,  that  it  is  hard  not  to  believe  the  reason 
alleged  to  be  merely  papular,  and  the  money  intended  for 
some  private  purse.  The  order,  however,  was  obeyed; 
the  two  churches  were  stripped,  and  the  lead  was  shipped 
to  be  sold  in  Holland.  I  hope  every  reader  will  rejoice  that 
this  cargo  of  sacrilege  was  lost  at  sea. 

Let  us  not,  however,  make  too  much  haste  to  despise 
our  neighbours.  Our  own  cathedrals  are  mouldering  by 
unregarded  dilapidation.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  die  des- 
picable philosophy  of  the  time  to  despise  monuments  of 
sacred  magnificence,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  that 
deliberately,  which  the  Scots  did  not  do,  but  in  the  un- 
settled state  of  an  imperfect  constitution. 

Tliose  who  had  once  uncovered  the  cathedrals  never 
wished  to  cover  them  again;  and,  being  thus  made  useless, 
they  were  first  neglected,  and,  perhaps,  as  the  stone  was 
wantoil,  aftorwanls  demolished. 

Pllgin  scorns  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  thinly  inhabited. 
The  opiHcopal  oitioH  of  Scotland,  I  believe,  generally  fdl 
with  their  ohurchcN,  though  some  of  them  have  since  re- 
covoi'imI  by  it  Hituntion  convoniont  for  commerce.  Thus 
(ilaMgoWy  thon^h  it  has  no  longer  an  archbishop,  has 
rlm»n  Imyojul  it«  oiiKinal  Mute  by  the  opulence  of  its  traders ; 
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and  Abetdeen,  though  its  ancient  stock  had  decayed, 
flourishes  by  a  new  shoot  in  another  place. 

In  the  chief  street  of  Elgin,  the  houses  jut  over  the 
lowest  story,  like  the  old  buildings  of  timber  in  London, 
but  with  greater  prominence ;  so  that  there  is  sometimes  a 
walk  for  a  considerable  length  under  a  cloister,  or  portico, 
which  is  now  indeed  frequently  broken,  because  the  new 
bouses  have  another  form,  but  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
formly continued  in  the  old  city. 

We  went  forwards  the  same  day  to  Fores,  the  town  to 
which  Max^beth  was  travelling,  when  he  met  the  weird 
sisters  in  his  way.  This  to  an  Englishman  is  cl^ssick 
ground.  Our  imaginations  were  heated,  and  bur  thoughts 
recalled  to  their  old  amusements. 

We  had  now  a  prelude  to  the  Highlands.  We  began 
to  leave  fertility  and  culture  behind  us,  and  saw  for  a  great 
length  of  road  notMng  but  heath ;  yet  at  Fochabars,  a 
seat  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  there  is  an  orchard, 
which  in  Scotland  I  had  never  seen  before,  with  some 
timber-trees,  and  a  plantation  of  oaks. 

At  Fores  we  found  good  accommodation,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  remark,  and  next  morning  entered 
upon  the  load^  oh  which  Macbeth  heard  the  fatal  predic- 
tion ;  but  we  travelled  oh  not  interrupted  by  promises  of 
kingdoms,  and  came  to  Nairn,  a  royal  burgh,  which,  if 
once  it  flourished,  is  now  in  a  state  of  miserable  decay ;  but 
I  know  not  whether  its  chief  annual  magistrate  has  not 
still  the  title  of  lord  provost 

At  Nairn  we  may  fix  the  verge  of  the  Highlands ;  for 
here  I  first  saw  peat  fires,  and  first  heard  the  Erse  Ian*, 
guage.  We  had  no  motive  to  stay  longer  than  to  break- 
fast, and  went  forward  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the 
minister  who  published  an  account  of  St.  Kilda,  and  by  his 
direction  visited  Calder  castle,  from  which  Macbeth  drew 
his  second  title.  It  has  been  formerly  a  place  of  strength. 
The  drawbridge  is  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  moat  is  now  dry. 
The  tpwer  is  very  ancient.  Jts  walls  are  of  great  thickness, 
arched  on  the  top  with  stone,  and  surrounded  with  battle* 
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ments.    Hie  rest  of  the  house  is  later,  though  £ar  from 
modem. 

We  werefavouied by  a  gentleman,  who lires  in  the  cas- 
tle, with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  officers  at  Fort  George, 
which,  being  the  most  r^ular  fortification  in  the  island, 
well  deserves  the  notice  of  a  traTcller,  who  has  never  tra- 
Telled  before.  We  went  thither  next  day,  found  a  very 
land  reception,  were  led  round  the  works  by  a  gentleman, 
who  explained  the  use  of  every  part,  and  entertained  by 
sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  govemour,  with  such  elegance  of  con- 
versation, as  left  us  no  attention  to  the  delicacies  of  his 
table. 

Of  Fort  George,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  account. 
I  cannot  delineate  it  scientifically,  and  a  loose  and  po- 
pular description  is  of  use  only  when  the  imagination  is 
to  bo  amused.  There  was  every  where  an  appearance 
of  the  utmost  neatness  and  regidarity.  But  my  suffrage 
is  of  little  value,  because  this  and  Fort  Augustus  are  the 
only  gaiiisons  that  I  ever  saw. 

We  did  not  regret  the  time  spent  at  the  fort,  though  in 
cHUiMtHiuence  of  our  delay,  we  came  somewhat  late  to  In- 
veruoNM,  the  town  whieh  may  properiy  be  called  the  capi- 
tal of  tlio  Highlands.  Hither  the  inhabitants  of  the 
inland  jmrts  como  to  be  supplied  with  what  they  can- 
not niuko  for  themselves.  Hither  the  young  nymphs  of 
tho  mountniua  and  ^'alleys  are  sent  for  education,  and, 
HM  fur  UM  my  obsi>rvation  has  reached,  are  not  sent  in 
\uin, 

I  Uvi^vntNUi  wu«  tho  h\8t  place  which  had  a  r^ular  com- 
nuiniiH^lon  by  UikU  muU  with  the  southern  counties. 
All  Iho  >\«>n  ^Yuud  it  ha>i>.  1  l>elie\\\  been  made  by  the 
^Mu^xn  \\\  UiiM  mitnry.  At  Invemess,  therefore,  Crom- 
\\\A\,  \s\m\  h,^  nuJHbuHi  S*H>UiaKl. stationed  a  garrison,  as 
«l  llu^  bonnamv  uf  xhss  UigKWuk  The  soldiers  seem  to 
\ms^  \s\y^^ysims^\  i^\\^^v^^t^x^h  x,i%h  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
\my^  »^u,.M  Wss^  jvWvNSMh  mi  Kiipli^ Tact^ ;  forthehm- 
msk\^^  sA  Ihu  h^Nn  »M^.  U^vn  K^v^  ^>Mi.sKkwd  as  peculiarly 
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Hete  is  a  castle,  colled  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  the  waQs 
of  which  are  yet  standing-.  It  was  no  very  capacious 
edifice,  but  stands  upon  a  rock,  so  high  and  steep,  that  I 
think  it  was  once  not  accessible,  but  by  the  help  of  ladders, 
or  a  bridge.  Over  against  it,  on  another  hill,  was  a  fort 
built  by  Cromwell,  now  totally  demolished ;  for  no  fac- 
tion of  Scotland  loved  the  name  of  Cromwell,  or  had  any 
desire  to  continue  bis  memory. 

Yet  what  the  Romans  did  to  other  nations,  was  in  a 
great  degree  done  by  Cromwell  to  the  Scots ;  he  civilized 
tbem  by  conquest,  and  introduced,  by  useful  violence,  the 
arts  of  peace.  I  was  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  the  people 
learned  from  Cromwell's  soldien  to  make  shoes,  and  to 
plant  kaiL 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess: 
they  cultivate  hardly  any  other  plant  for  common  tables, 
and  when  they  had  not  kail,  they,  probably,  had  nothing. 
The  numbers  that  go  baiefoot  are  still  sufficient  to  show 
that  shoes  may  be  spared :  they  are  not  yet  considered  as 
necessaries  of  life ;  for  toll  boys,  not  otherwise  meanly 
dressed,  run  without  them  in  the  streets;  and  in  the 
idands  the  sons  of  gentlemen  pass  several  of  their  first 
years  with  naked  feet 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  peculiar  to  the  Scots  to 
have  attained  the  liberal,   without  the  manual  arts,  to 
have  excelled  in  ornamental  knowledge,   and  to   have 
wanted,  not  only  the  elegancies,  but  the  eonveniencies  of 
common  life.     Literature,  soon  after  its  revival,  found  its 
way  to  Scotland,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeentb,  the  po- 
liter studies  were  very  diligently  pursued.      The  Latin 
poeti7  of  Deliciee  Poetarum  Scotorum  would  have 
honour  to  any  nation ;  at  least  till  the    publicati 
May's  Supplement,  the  English  had  very  little  1 
pose. 

Yet  men  thus  ingenious  and  inquisitive  were  « 
to  live  in  total  ignorance  of  the  trades  by  whicl 
man   wants   are  supplied,  and   to  supply  them  l 
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gnmem.  ncaos.  T3  the  nnioo  mmie  Aem 
with  Enf^Uh  maimeiB,  the  cahme  ct  their  knds  wss  im* 
riulful,  and  dieir  domestick  life  iiiilbiiiied ;  their  tallies 
irere  eoane  as  the  feaats  of  Eakimeanz,  xid  their  hmises 
bUhj  an  the  eottagea  of  Hottentots. 

Hsoee  they  have  known  that  their  condition  was  capuWe 
i/f  imifrovementy  their  progreBS  in  naefbl  knowledge  has 
hnm  rapid  and  nniform.  What  remains  to  be  done  tfaej 
will  quickly  do»  and  then  wonder,  like  me,  why  tliat 
w)ii(;h  wtt«  so  necCMary  and  so  eaay  was  so  long  delayed. 
Hut  ibcy  must  be  for  ever  content  to  owe  to  the  Fiiglish 
that  cloganco  and  culture,  which,  if  they  had  been  vigi- 
liuit  and  ocUvo,  perhaps  the  English  might  have  owed  to 

iloro  tho  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.  I  had  seen 
a  fow  women  with  plaids  at  Aberdeen ;  but  at  Inverness 
tlin  nit(liland  manners  arc  common.  There  is,  I  think, 
a  kirk,  Iti  which  only  the  Erse  language  is  used.  There  is 
llk^wlNo  au  JCnglish  chapel,  but  meanly  built,  where  on 
Huiiilay  wo  miw  a  very  decent  congregation. 

Wo  woiv  now  to  bid  farow^  to  the  luxury  of  travel- 
liuifi  uud  to  outer  a  country  upon  which,  perhaps,  no 
V(\\v\A  huM  ovov  n41iHl  Wo  could,  indeed,  have  used  our 
lumloluUno  ouo  divy  lougon  along  the  militaiy  road  to  Fort 
A\iH\t«ilUM«  but  >vo  iHHild  have  hired  no  horses  beyond  In- 
\  v\  \\\^^t  {\\\\\  \(\s  \v\n\k  ul^  »i>  sparing  of  ourselves,  as  to  lead 
Ihouu  uun^>ly  tluU  \>*t^  might  have  one  day  longer  the  in* 

A  n  UN  v\  lu^w^.  Uun^^^V1^  wv  procured  three  hotses  for  oor- 
^^ts^^^  Hud  1^  n^NvxauU  aiH)  ivm>  moce  ibr  our  baggage, 
>n\^M\  »>s*  uw  nvvj  b\>*>\  kvni  Wc  found  in  the  coarse 
^^<  \^\V\  J\^>HU^\>  Ou^  \s^\>>H\H^4HV  \>f  KaTii^  di:»iicunibered 
\^NVW\^\\>vv  \\\  \yv>uvs  ^xuW  wb^n^w^  tk-v  (vHild  ^)«ie ;  for  it 
WUxv^  Hk  W  \u^\k\\hsWuKvH|I  ^\)vnexKVv  how  in  dimb- 
WVU  v^^sviv  ,sun\  U>\v\\\\^  K>^v>^\KWi«idu^ihn>«^]miow 
MSx^  N>W\yN\yhs\  ||V^vv\<v\Vx^  UuV  KvW  ti^U  hiixier.anda 
^vH>Vs  Wnav,^^  nwU  W\K  u  V  nH  hs^>fc  ^v;\ «  A  ^e&jui  that  has 
^v\>^s.>v^  ^svw^ixvU  M  ^v>A^v  \^^,^  V^^v  o^;i  x\><vurik.^4j.  win.  in 
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the  honr  of  darimess  and  fittd^ue,  be  content  to  leave  be- 
hind bim  every  tbing  but  bimself. 

We  took  two  Higblauders  to  run  beside  us,  partly  to 
show  ua  tbe  way,  and  partly  to  take  back  firom  the  sea- 
side the  horses,  of  wbicb  they  were  tbe  owners.  One  of 
them  was  a  man  of  great  bveUness  and  activity,  of  whom 
his  companion  said,  that  he  would  tire  any  horse  in  In> 
vemess.  Both  of  them  were  civil  and  ready-banded. 
Civilit?'  seems  part  of  the  national  character  of  High- 
landers. Every  chieftain  is  a  monarch,  and  politeness, 
the  natural  product  of  royal  government,  is  diffused  from 
the  lurd  through  the  whole  chm.  But  Uiey  are  not 
commonly  dexterous:  their  narrowness  of  life  confines 
them  to  a  few  operations,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  en> 
dure  little  wants,  more  than  to  remove  them. 

Wc  momiled  our  steeds  on  the  thirteenth  of  August, 
and  directed  our  guides  to  conduct  us  to  Fort  Augustus. 
It  is  built  at  the  bead  of  Lough  Ness,  of  which  Inverness 
stands  at  the  outlet.  The  way  between  them  has  been 
cut  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  runs  along  a 
rock,  levelled  with  great  labour  and  exactness,  near  tbe 
waterside. 

Most  of  this  day's  journey  was  very  pleasant.  The 
day,  though  bright,  was  not  hot ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  country,  if  I  had  not  seen  the  Feak,  would  have  been 
wholly  new.  We  went  upon  a  suriace  so  hard  and  level, 
that  we  hod  little  core  to  hold  the  bridle,  and  were,  there- 
fore, at  full  leisure  for  contemplation.  On  the  left  were 
high  and  steep  rocks,  shaded  with  birch,  the  hardy  native 
of  the  north,  and  covered  with  fern  or  heath.  On  the 
right  the  limpid  waters  of -Lough  Ness  were  beating 
their  bank,  and  waving  their  sui£ice  by  a  gentle  agita- 
tion. Beyond  them  were  rocks  sometimes  covered  with 
verdure,  and  sometimes  towering  in  horrid  nakedness. 
Now  and  then  we  espied  a  little  corn-field,  which 
served  to  impress  more  strongly  the  general  horret 
ness. 
Lough  Nc^  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  froi 
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me  mile  to  two  miles  broad.  It  is  remarkable  that  Boe- 
thius,  in  bis  description  of  Scotland,  gives  it  twelve  mil^ 
of  breadth.  When  historians  or  geographers  exhibit 
fable  accounts  of  places  far  distant,  they  may  be  forgiven, 
because  they  can  tell  but  what  they  are  told ;  and  that 
their  accounts  exceed  the  truth  may  be  justly  supposed, 
liecause  most  men  exaggerate  to  others,  if  not  to  them- 
nclvcs ;  but  Boethius  lived  at  no  great  distance ;  if  he 
never  saw  the  lake,  he  must  have  been  very  incurious,  and 
if  he  had  seen  it,  his  veracity  yielded  to  very  slight  tempt- 

atiims. 

Lmigh  Ness,  though  not  twelve  miles  broad,  is  a  very 
remarkable  diffusion  of  water,  without  islands.  It  fills  a 
large  hollow  between  two  ridges  of  high  rocks,  being  sup- 
plied, partly  by  the  torrents,  which  fall  into  it  on  either 
Hide,  and  partly,  as  is  supposed,  by  springs  at  the  bottom. 
Its  water  is  remarkably  clear  and  pleasant,  and  is  ima- 
gined by  the  natives  to  be  medicinal.  We  were  told,  that 
it  is  in  some  places  a  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  deep,  a 
profundity  scarcely  credible,  and  which  probably  those 
that  relate  it  have  never  sounded.  Its  fish  are  salmon, 
trout,  and  pike. 

It  was  said  at  Fort  Augustus,  that  Lough  Ness  is  open  in 
the  hardest  winters,  though  a  lake  not  far  from  it  is  covered 
with  ice.    In  discussing  these  exceptions  from  the  course 
of  nature,  the'first  question  is,  whether  the  fact  be  justly 
stated.  That  which  is  strange  is  delightful,  and  a  pleasing 
errour  is  not  willingly  detected.     Accuracy  of  narration 
is  not  very  common,  and  there  are  few  so  rigidly  philoso- 
phical, as  not  to  represent  as  perpetual,  what  is  onlyfine- 
quent,  or  as  constant,  what  is  really  casual.    If  it  be  true 
that  Lough  Ness  never  freeases,  it  is  either  sheltered  by  its 
high  banks  from  the  cold  blasts,  and  exposed  only  to 
those  winds,  which  have  more  power  to  agitate  than  con- 
geal, or  it  is  kept  in  perpetual  motion  by  the  rush  of 
streams  fr«)m  the  rocks  that  enclose  it.     Its  profundity, 
though  it  should  b«  mich  on  is  represented,  can  have  litde 
part  in  this  i»xi»rriptiim ;  for  though  deep  wells  are  not 
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frozen,  because  their  water  is  secloded  from  the  external 
ur,  yet,  where  a  wide  sorface  is  exposed  to  the  full  influ- 
ence of  a  freezing  atmosphere,  I  know  not  why  the  depth 
should  keep  it  open.  Natural  philosophy  is  now  one  of 
the  favourite  studies  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  Lough 
Ness  well  deserves  to  be  diligently  examined. 

The  rood  on  which  we  travelled,  and  which  was  itself  a 
source  of  enleitainment^is  made  along  the  rock,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lot^,  sometimes  by  breaking  off  protuberauces, 
and  sometimes  by  cutting  the  great  mass  of  stone  to  a  con- 
aderable  depth.  The  fragments  are  piled  in  a  loose  wall 
on  either  side,  with  apertures  left  at  veiy  short  spaces,  to 
give  a  passage  to  the  wintiy  cturents.  Fart  of  it  is 
bordered  with  low  trees,  from  which  our  guides  gathered 
nuts,  and  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  an  English 
lane,  except  that  an  English  lane  is  almost  always  dirty. 
It  has  been  made  with  great  labour,  but  has  this  advan- 
tage, ifaat  it  cannot,  without  equal  labour,  be  broken 
up. 

Within  our  sight,  there  were  goats  feeding  or  playing. 
The  inonntains  have  red  deer,  but  they  came  not  within 
view ;  and  if  what  is  said  of  their  vigilance  and  subtlety 
be  true,  they  have  some  chum  to  that  palm  of  wisdom, 
which  the  eastern  philosopher,  whom  Alexander  intcr- 
n^ted,  gave  to  those  beasts  which  hve  furthest  from 

Near  the  way,  by  the  waterside,  we  espied  a  cottage. 
This  was  the  first  Highland  hut  that  I  had  seen ;  and,  as 
our  business  was  with  life  and  manners,  we  were  wilhng 
to  visit  it  To  enter  a  habitation  without  leave,  seems  to 
be  not  considered  here  as  rudeness  or  intrusion.  The 
old  laws  of  hospitality  still  give  this  license  to  a  stnu^r, 

A  hut  is  constructed  with  loose  stones,  ranged  for  the 
most  part  with  some  tendency  to  circularity.     It  must  be 
placed  where  the  wind  cannot  act  upon  it  with  violenr- 
because  it  has  no  cement ;  and  where  the  water  will  r 
easily   away,  because    it  has  no  floor   but    the   nak 
ground.    Ihe  wall,  which  is  commonly  about  six  fi 
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bigli,  detHines  from  the  perpendicular  a  little  iniKnird. 
Such  raiteiB  as  can  be  procured  are  then  raised  for  a 
roof^  and  covered  with  heath,  which  makes  a  strong^  and 
warm  thatch,  kept  from  flying  off  by  ropes  of  tivisted 
heath,  of  which  the  ends,  reaching  from  the  centre  of  the 
thatch  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  are  held  firm  by  the  weight 
of  a  large  stone.  No  light  is  admitted  but  at  the  entrance, 
and  through  a  hole  in  the  thatch,  which  gives  vent  to  the 
smoke.  This  hole  is  not  directly  over  the  fire,  lest  the 
nun  should  extinguish  it ;  and  the  smoke,  therefore^  natu- 
rally fills  the  place  before  it  escapes.  Such  is  the  g^eneral 
structnie  of  the  houses,  in  which  one  of  the  nations  of 
this  opulent  and  powerful  island  has  been  hitherto  con- 
tent to  live.  Huts,  however,  are  not  more  uniform  than 
palaces;  and  this,  which  we  were  inspecting,  was  very 
btr  from  one  of  the  meanest,  for  it  was  divided  into  seve- 
ral apaitments ;  and  its  inhabitants  possessed  such  pro- 
perty as  a  pastoral  poet  might  exalt  into  riches. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman  boiling 
goafs  flesh  in  a  kettle.  She  spoke  little  English,  but  we 
had  interpreters  at  hand,  and  she  was  willii^  aioogh  to 
display  her  whole  system  of  economy.  She  has  five  chil- 
dren, of  which  none  are  yet  gone  from  her.  The  eldest,  a 
boy  of  diirteen,  and  her  husband,  who  is  eighty  years 
oldy  were  at  work  in  the  wood.  Her  two  next  sons  w^ne 
gone  to  Inverness,  to  buy  meal^  by  which  oatmeal  is  al- 
ways meant.  Meal  she  conadered  as  expenave  food, 
and  told  us,  that  in  qpring,  when  the  goats  gave  milk, 
the  children  oould  live  without  it  She  is  mistress  of 
sixty  goats,  and  I  saw  many  kids  in  fin  enclosure  at  the 
end  of  her  house.  She  had  also  some  poultry.  By  the 
lake,  we  saw  a  potatoe-garden,  and  a  small  spot  of  ground, 
on  which  stood  four  shocks,  containing  each  twelve 
sheaves  of  bariey.  She  has  all  this  from  the  labour  of 
their  own  hands,  and,  for  what  is  necessary  to  be  bought, 
her  kids  and  her  chickens  are  sent  to  market 

With  the  tnie  pastoral  hospitality^  she  asked  us  to  sit 
di>wu  and  diink  whisky.    She  is  it^ligious,  and  though 
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the  kiik  is  four  miles  off,  probably  eight  English  nules, 
sho  goes  thither  every  Sunday.  We  gave  her  a  shillings 
and  she  begged  snuff;  for  snuff  is  the  luxury  of  a  High- 
land cottage. 

Soon  afterwards  we  came  to  the  General's  hut,  so 
called  because  it  was  the  temporary  abode  of  Wade, 
while  he  superintended  the  works  upon  the  road.  It  is 
now  a  hoilse  of  entertainment  for  passengers,  and  we 
found  it  not  ill  stocked  with  provisions. 

Towards  evening  we  crossed,  by  a  bridge,  the  river 
which  makes  the  celebrated  fall  of  Fiers.    The  country, 
at  the  bridge,  strikes  the  imagination  with  all  the  gloom 
and  grandeiu:  of  Siberian  solitude.    The  way  makes  a 
flexure,  and  the  mountains,  covered  with  trees,  rise  at 
once  on  the  left  hand  and  in  the  front.    We  desired  our 
guides  to  show  us  the  fall,  and,  dismounting,  clambered 
over  very  rugged  crags,  till  I  began  to  wish  that  our  cu« 
riosity  might  have  been  gratified  with  less  trouble  and 
danger.    We  came,  at  last,  to  a  place  where  we  could 
overlook  the  river,  and  saw  a  channd  torn,  as  it  seems, 
through  black  piles  of  stone,  by  which  the  stream  is  ob* 
structed  and  broken,  till  it  comes  to  a  very  steep  descent, 
of  such  dreadful  depth,  that  we  were  naturally  inclined 
to  turn  aside  our  eyes. 

But  we  visited  the  place  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and 
found  it  divested  of  its  dignity  and  terrour.  Nature  never 
gives  every  thing  at  once.  A  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather,  which  made  the  rest  of  the  way  easy  and  de- 
lightfiol,  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  expected  from  the 
fall  of  Fiers.  The  river,  having  now  no  water  but  what  the 
springs  supply,  showed  us  only  a  swift  current,  clear  and 
shallow,  fretting  over  the  asperities  of  the  rocky  bottom ; 
and  we  were  left  to  exercise  our  thoughts,  by  endeavour- 
ing  to  conceive  the  effect  of  a  thousand  streams,  poured 
from  the  mountains  into  one  channel,  struggling  for  ex- 
pansion  in  a  narrow  passage,  exasperated  by  rocks  rising 
in  their  way,  and,  at  last,  discharging  all  their  violence  oi 
waters,  by  a  sudden  fall  through  the  horrid  chasm. 
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The  way  now  grew  leas  easy,  deacendu^  by  an  uneven 
decliTity,  but  wtthoat  either  dirt  or  danger.  We  did  not 
arrive  at  Fort  Augustus  till  it  was  late.  Mr.  Boswdl, 
who,  between  his  &ther^s  merit  and  his  own,  is  sure 
of  reception  wherever  he  comes,  sent  a  servant  before  to 
beg  admission  and  entertainment  for  that  nigbt.  Mr. 
Trapaud,  the  govemour,  treated  us  with  that  courtesy 
which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  military  c^iaxaeter. 
He  came  out  to  meet  us  beyond  the  gatesy  and  apolo- 
gised that,  at  so  late  an  hoar,  the  rules  of  a  garrison  dif- 
fered him  to  give  us  entrance  only  at  the  postern. 

In  the  morning  we  viewed  die  fort,  which  is  mncb  less 
than  that  of  St  George,  and  is  said  to  be  comrnaiwied  by 
the  nrighbouring  bilk.  It  was  not  kmg  ago  taken  bj  the 
Highlanders.  But  its  situation  seems  wdl  diosen  for 
pleasure^  if  not  for  strengdi ;  it  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  lake^  and,  by  a  sloop  of  sixty  tons,  is  siqiplied  from 
Iwstemess  with  great  convenience. 

^Ve  m>ere  now  to  cross  the  WigiiU»M^  towards  the 
wefitam  coa£t«  and  to  conioit  ooisidves  witb  sndi  aeeom- 
Modatiotts*  as  a  way  so  little  firequemcd  coaU  aflbid.  Hie 
jOMracT  was  not  i^^imidahle,  for  it  wv  but  of  two  days, 
^■y  unequally  divided*  becanse  tbe  ontr  faooK,  wboe 
w^o^uM  be  enimained.  was  not  farther  off  dmn  a  Airf 
ttiew^T.  Wcsw^eaifce  to  a  hish  bin, which WT? ■moiled 
by  a  a^tarrn^aicut  in  tia^;.^^  »>  dmu  as  we  west 
5SL^*>**^  ««;ipN^  ^^^  Kw-ace  Mkmmg  « 
J«i  W  lll^i!!?  ^"^^    To  «ie  dus  wavT  the 

**»«^  *i  «a^^  aii^evi  ^^^i^^      l-i^«»  ^^  »  .    , 


w«*^W  tW  w^  ^1  "^  **^^  tstKer.     I  d» 

Wmmm  K^i*^  ♦xvvw  .vj  *^'*  **^  F»w»«d  V* 
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'wiiich  a  lady  was  walking  with  some  geotleinen.  Theit 
house  was  certainly  at  no  gieat  distance,  bat  so  siUial«d 
that  we  could  not  descry  it. 

Passing  on  through  the  dreariness  of  solitude,  we  found 
a.  party  of  soldiers  from  the  fort,  working  on  the  road,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  a  sergeant  We  told  them 
how  kindly  we  had  been  treated  at  the  garrison,  and,  as 
we  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  labours,  b^ged 
leave  to  show  our  gratitude  by  a  small  present 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Anoch,  a  viUage  in 
OlenmoUisoQ  of  three  huts,  one  of  which  is  distinguished 
bj  a  chimney.  Here  we  were  to  dine  and  lodge,  and 
were  conducted  through  the  first  room,  that  had  the 
chimney,  into  another  l^;:hted  by  a  small  glass  window. 
The  landlord  attended  us  with  great  civih^,  and  told  us 
ivhat  he  could  give  us  to  eat  and  drink.  I  found  some 
books  on  a  shelf,  among  which  were  a  volume  or  mote 
of  Prideaux's  Connexion. 

This  I  mentioned  as  something  unexpected,  and  per- 
ceived that  I  did  not  please  him.  I  praised  the  propriety 
of  his  language,  and  was  answered  that  I  need  not  won- 
der, for  he  haid  teamed  it  by  grammar. 

By  subsequent  opoprtunities  of  observation,  I  found 
that  my  host's  diction  Lad  nothing  pecuUar.  Those  High- 
landers that  can  ^>eak  English,  commonly  speak  it  well, 
with  few  of  the  words,  and  little  of  the  lone,  by  which  a 
Scotchman  is  distinguished.  Their  language  seems  to 
have  been  learned  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  or  by  some 
communicatioD  with  those,  who  could  give  them  good  ex- 
amples of  accent  and  pronunciation.  By  their  Lowland 
neighbours  they  would  not  willingly,  be  taught ;  for  they 
have  long  considered  them  as  a  mean  and  degenerate 
race.  These  prejudices  are  wearing  &st  away;  but  so 
much  of  them  still  remains,  that,  when  I  asked  a  very 
learned  minister  in  the  islands,  which  they  considered 
their  most  savage  clans :  "  Those»"  said  he,  "  that  h 
next  the  Lowlands." 

As  we  came  hither  early  in  the  day,  we  had  time  si 
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mhiv  batis  of  loose  stono;  bat  Ae  part 
dined  and  dept,  was  lined  wiA  tmt  aaad  ^ 
twfffffy  which  kept  Ac  eaith  fiom  faffing.  Xe«x  tf 
ganlcn  of  tnrnipa,  and  a  fidd  of  potatoes.  It 
•  glen,  or  TaDey,  pleasantly  watered  by  a  winAa?  "^^- 
Hut  this  country,  howerer  it  may  ddght  &e  ^sser,  or 
amuse  the  naturalist,  is  of  no  great  advantage  to  its 
owners.  Our  landlord  told  os  of  a  gendemmn  wbo  pos- 
mmiws  lands,  eighteen  Scotch  miles  in  length,  and  ^ee 
In  breadth;  a  space  containmg,  at  least,  a  himdied 
s<|Uare  Knglish  miles.  He  has  raised  his  rents,  to  the 
dangtir  of  dciwjpulating  his  fanns,  and  he  feDs  his  tinaher, 
luult  hy  oxorting  every  art  of  augmentation,  has  obtained 
a  yoiirly  revenue  of  four  hundred  pounds,  which,  for  s 
h\indnH(  square  miles,  is  three  ha^pence  an  acre. 

SOU10  Umo  after  dinner  we  were  surprised  by  the  ^- 
tn\uoo  of  a  ytmng  woman,  not  inelegant  either  in  miCT 
wv  \\\vnn,  who  ixskoil  us  whether  we  would  have  tea.  ^c 
\\m\\\  \\m  Jiho  was  the  daughter  of  our  host,  and  desired 
\\\^v  \\\  lUttki)  it.  Her  conversation,  like  her  appearance, 
>\  tv"!  HvuUo  Hud  pU'tudng,  We  knew  that  the  girls  of  die 
IhuhUmU  aw  all  gentlewomen,  -and  treated  her  with 
^ww\  uwjHvi,  which  she  received  as  customary  and  due, 
w^ul  \\<^>»  uci^hor  ohUcil  by  it,  nor  confused,  but  repaid  my 
^^^wlvlUvn  xwUuhU  cmbtmrHssment,  and  told  me  how  much 
\  \\\^\\\^\\w\\  hcv  \Hn\uttj\  by  coming  to  survey  it 

N^v^  h«svl  Kvu  5^1  lmvnic«5S  to  gain  the  common  female 
vjvv^^UlUs^luvHv  i^^hI  h«id.  bko  her  father,  the  English  pro- 
v^\^H\\  \A^^\^\^  )  |^v>\n\U\l  her  with  a  book,  which  I  hap- 
^vs^\^\s^  h^  b.^w  ^bsHXt  x\H\  aikI  should  not  be  pleased  to 

had  passed 

^\*»^\'  \>-vv^\o  i\*  xks.v»^»5  xt  .v.»v.  %**»*  »V--N  Kr«iA  monev 

ice 
sis 

^ bought 

V^^^^  Kmnw  m  41  \vKv  ^^  wild  and  unfie- 


\\vv>\  x.vv^vvv  ^,.  x^v^si  At  vHxr  inn  the  little  money  that  w 
^%v^  .anv\s  v^v^*^  IVx  K^.l  the  tn^e  miKtair  impatienc 
xv\  >.  »v\  wH  ^SoM  ^ssVv^^x,  ,vkI  h:^.!  u^xv^hed'at  least  si: 
Nvx.V  .  ^x  *vvv.t  H  ^v  is^M  i>^^v  ^Kw  I.>-u.>r  ixiald  be  bought 


quented,  I  was  glad  of  their  amTal,  because  I  knew  diat 
w^e  had  made  them  friends ;  and  to  gain  still  more  of  their 
goodwill,  we  went  to  them,  where  they  were  caxousing 
in  the  bam,  and  added  Bomething  to  our  former  gift  All 
that  we  gave  was  not  much,  but  it  detained  them  in  the 
bam,  either  men;  or  quarrelling,  the  whole  night,  and  in 
the  morning  they  went  back  to  their  wtffk,  with  great  in- 
dignation at  the  bad  quahties  of  whisky. 

We  had  gained  so  much  the  &toiu  of  our  boat,  that, 
when  we  IdFt  bis  house  in  the  morning,  he  walked  by  m 
a  great  way,  and  entertained  us  with  conveisatioa,  both 
on  his  own  cpndition,  and  that  of  the  country.  His  life 
seemed  to  be  merely  pastoral,  except  that  he  differed 
from  some  of  the  ancient  Nomades  in  having  a  settled 
dwelling.  His  wealth  consists  of  one  hundred  sheep,  as 
many  goats,  twelve  milk-cows,  and  twenty-eight  beeves 
ready  for  the  drover. 

From  him  we  first  heard  of  the  general  dissatisfaction, 
which  is  now  driving  the  Highlanders  into  the  other 
hemisphere ;  and  when  I  asked  him  whether  they  would 
Btay  at  home,  if  they  were  well  treated,  he  answered  with 
indignation,  that  no  man  willingly  left  his  native  country. 
Of  the  farm,  which  he  himself  occupied,  the  rent  had,  in 
twen^-five  years,  been  advanced  from  five  to  twenty 
pounds,  which  he  foimd  himself  so  litde  able  to  pay,  that 
•■  he  would  be  glad  to  Uy  his  fortune  in  some  other  place. 
Yet,  he  owned  the  reasonableness  of  raiung  the  Highland 
ivDta  in  a  certain  degree,  and  declared  himself  willing  to 
pay  ten  pounds  for  the  ground  which  he  bad  formerly 
had  for  five. 

Our  host  having  amused  na  for  a  lime,  resigned  us 
to  our  guides.  The  journey  of  this  day  was  long,  not  that 
the  distance  was  great,  but  that  the  way  was  difficult. 
We  were  now  in  the  boeom  of  the  Highlands,  with  full 
leisote  to  contemplate  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
mountainous  regions,  such  as  have  been,  in  many  coun 
tries,  the  last  shelters  of  nationaL  distress,  and  are  ever] 
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ANOCH.  3A 

We  passed  many  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  commonly 
ran,  with  a  clear  shallow  stream,  over  a  hard  pebbly  bot- 
tom. Hiese  channels;  which  seem  so  much  wider  than 
the  Water  that  they  convey  would  naturally  require,  are 
ibrmed  by  the  violence  of  wintry  floods,  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  innamerable  streams  that  fall  in  rainy 
weather  bom  the  hills,  and,  bursting  away  with  resistless 
unpetuosi^,  make  themselves  a  passage  proportionate  to 
their  mass. 

Such  capricious  and  temporary  waters  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  many  fish.  The  rapidity  of  the  wintry 
deluge  sweeps  them  away,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  sum- 
mer stream  would  hardly  sustain  them  above  llie  ground. 
This  is  the  reason  why,  in  fording  the  northern  rivers, 
no  fishes  are  seen,  as  in  England,  wandering  in  the 
water. 

Of  the  bills  many  may  be  called,  vrith  Homer's  Ida, 
abundant  in  springs ;  but  few  can  deserve  the  epithet 
which  he  bestows  upon  Feliou  by  waving  their  leaves, 
lliey  exhibit  very  Unle  variety ;  being  alinost  wholty  co- 
vered  with  dark  heath,  and  even  that  seemis  to  be  checked 
in  its  growth.  What  is  not  heath  is  nakedness,  a  little 
diversified  by  now  and  Uien  a  stream  rushing  down  the 
steep.  An  eye,  accosttmied  to  flowery  pastures  and  wav- 
ing harvests,  is  astonished  and  repelled  by  this  wide  ex- 
tent of  hopeless  sterili^.  The  appearance  is  that  of  mat- 
ter incapable  of  form  or  os^iilness,  dismissed  by  nature 
from  her  care,  and  disinherited  of  her  favours,  left  in  its 
original  elemental  state,  or  quickened  only  with  one  sullen 
power  of  useless  vegetation. 

It  will  very  readily  occur,  that  this  uniformity  of  bar- 
renness can  ajfford  very  little  amusement  to  the  traveller ; 
that  it  is  easy  to  rat  at  home  and  conceive  rocks,  and 
heath,  and  waterfalls ;  and  that  these  journeys  axe  useless 
labours,  which  neither  impregnate  the  imagination,  nor 
enlarge  the  understanding.  It  is  true,  that  of  6a  the 
greater  part  of  things,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  such 
knowledge  as  description  may  exhibit,  or  analogy  supply ; 
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but  it  is  trae,  likewifiCt  that  these  ideas  axe  always  ixicom- 
plete,  and  that,  at  least,  till  we  have  Gompaied  them  with 
lealities,  we  do  not  know  them  to  be  just.  As  we  see 
more*  we  become  possessed  of  more  certainties,  and,  coo- 
sequeutly,  gain  more  principles  of  reasoning,  and  found  a 
wider  basis  of  analogy. 

Regions,  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
little  cultivated,  make  a  great  part  erf  the  earth,  and  he 
that  has  never  seen  them,  must  live  unacquainted  with 
miH^h  of  the  feice  of  nature,  and  with  one  of  the  great 
acfiH'a  of  human  esustence.     . 

As  the  day  advanced' towaids  noon,  we  entered  a  nar- 
ww  vallev*  nol  verv  flowerv,  hot  suflid^dtlv  verdant.  Oar 
g^ikW«  l^4d  us«  that  the  horses  could  not  travel  all  day 
iRith^HU  nx!4  or  meat«  and  entreated  us  to  stop  here,  because 
u^)  )rn^$$  w\Hdd  be  RhukI  in  any  other  place.  The  request 
^11$  iviji$%>»aMi\  and  the  arjnnnent  cogent.  We,  tfaerefiHxr, 
>MilK«i^T  di^afeiwntixL  and  divened  ourselves  as  the  place 

I  $iM  <dk^w«  ^^  a  hank,  swh  as  a  writer  of  romance 
v^ct^  Wftxv  tiei^i:hiie4  lo  it^nL  I  hadL  indeed,  no  trees 
^^  %K»s|vr  %^w  Miy  hml  Wt  a  <lndr  riviilet  streamed  at 
^\  tk\^  IV  ^  w»  «iha.  the  air  was  soA,  and  all  was 
^^frAf^>!^  :stV«Kyv  asM  ^s^vtnai^.  Be&ne  me.  and  <»  either 
>JN^\  %\>rv^  it^  V  ;;;sv  w^vti.  ^y  hindeiHr  the  eye  fiom 
^^^'>(«Cv  %.>(v>Ni  tW  «K9a  K^  iba  rni  ■n'liimiai  far  itsel£ 
X^>NsK>i{  I  >ftvt«  ^  iv-«ir  wTcC  I  knowaot;  far  here.I 

XX^v  ^^^.  ^  ^y^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  aKace.  and  had 

vs^  ^x  V  *,-  V.  f.,^  ,^c  ^.  i,jt^^  ^^  ^^  nmicmibams  excited 
>i\  vS^  \N^  y<  4y2»^  w4.T»/«a:i:  ma  vacaavdihd  vildemess 
VN^  >#nsi  >*^;v  ^v  ^  *r^  >fr  ;^^  j«:^aiaat  5vc»^  rf  parks  and 
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own  weakness,  an<)  meditation  shows  him  only  how  little 
he  can  sustain,  and  how  little  he  can  perfonn.  There 
were  no  traces  of  inhabitants,  except,  perhaps,  a  rude 
pile  of  clods,  called  a  summer  hut,  in  which  a  herdsman 
had  rest  in  the  faTourable  seasons.  Whoever  had  been  in 
the  place  where  I  then  sat,  unprovided  with  provisions, 
and  ignorant  of  the  country,  might,  at  least  before  the 
roads  were  made,  have  wandered  among  the  rocks,  till 
he  had  perished  with  hardship,  before  he  could  have  found 
either  food  or  shelter.  Yet  what  are  these  hillocks  to  the 
ridges  of  Taurus,  or  these  spots  of  wildness  to  the  de- 
serts of  America  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  invited  to  mount,  and 
continued  our  journey  along  the  side  of  a  lough^  kept  full 
by  many  streams,  which,  with  more  or  less  rapidity  and 
noise,  crossed  the  road  from  the  hiUs  on  the  other  hand. 
These  currents,  in  their  diminished  state,  after  several  dry 
months,  afford,  to  one  who  has  always  Kved  in  level  coun- 
tries, an  unusual  and  delightful  spectacle ;  but  in  the 
rainy  season,  such  as  every  winter  may  be  expected  t6 
bring,  must  precipitate  an  impetuous  and  tremendous 
flood.  I  suppose  the  way  by  which  we  went,  is,  at  that 
time,  impassable. 

The  lough  at  last  ended  in  a  river,  broad  and  shallow, 
like  the  rest,  but,  that  it  may  be  passed  when  it  is  deeper, 
there  is  a  bridge  over  it.  Beyond  it  is  a  valley,  called 
Glensheals,  inhabited  by  the  clan  of  Macrae.  Here  we 
found  a  village,  called  Auknasheals,  consisting  of  many 
huts,  perhaps  twen^,  built  all  of  drystoney  that  is,  stones 
piled  up  without  mortar. 

*.  We  had,  by  the  direction  of  the  officers  at  Fort  Augus- 
tus, taken  bread  for  ourselves,  and  tobacco  for  those  High- 
landers who  might  show  us  any  kindness.  We  were  now 
at  a  place  where  we  could  obtain  milk,  but,  must  have 
wanted  bread,  if  we  had  not  brought  it.  The  people  of 
this  valley  did  not  appear  to  know  any  English,  and  our 
guides  now  became  doubly  necessary  as  interpreters.  A 
woman,  whose  hut  was  distinguished  by  greater  spacious- . 
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"^  "i!"**"  MdntectBre,  Iwoaght  out  aome  pails  of 
•Mltlfcc  Tilligas  gatiiaed  about  us  in  ocmsidenUe 
"nmws,!  !«•*"«  without  any  evil  intention,  but  with  a 
Toy  awage  wfldoMB  of  aqject  and  manner.  When  our  meal 
was  orer,  Mr.  Boswefl  diced  the  bread,  and  divided  it 
amoogat  then^  as  he  snppoaed  them  never  to  have  tasted 
Jl  whaien  loaf  before.    He  then  gave  them  little  pieces 
«  twisted  tobacco,  and,  among  the  chfldren,  we  distri- 
buted a  small  handful  of  bailee,  which  they  receiTcd 
with  great  eagerness.    Yet,  I  have  been  since  told,  that 
the  people  of  that  valley  are  not  indigent;  and  when  we 
mentioned  them   afterwards,  as  needy  and  pitiaMe,   a 
Highland  lady  let  us  know,  that  we  might  spare  our  com- 
miseration ;  for  the  dame,  whose  milk  we  dnink,  had  pio- 
l.al)ly  more  than  a  dozen  milk-cows.  She  seemed  unwilling 
U.  take  any  price,  but,  being  pressed  to  make  a  demand, 
at  ]«at  named  a  shilling.    Honesty  is  not  greater  where 
ok-Koncc  IS  less.    One  of  the  by-standem,  as  we  were  told 
«UlU«rward8,  advised  her  to  ask  more,  but  she  said  a  shilling 
w,ui  enough     We  gave  her  half.^rown,  and  I  hope  got 
m*m  cnnht  by  oiu  behaviour ;  for  the  company  said,  tf  our 
u  orim^U^s  did  not  flatter  us.  that  they  had  not  seen  such 
'» «l«.v.  HUUH.  the  old  laird  of  Macleod  passed  through  their 

■|1»o  MmmuHi.  ,w  wo  heard  afterwards  in  the  Hebrides, 
«nv  ov.Kh.aHy  ^  iudigent  and  suboidinate  clan,  and 

lu*!  'o   * T",  T  '*'''*'  '^  i»  g««t  numbers  ser- 
«u.M„,ho  M«cWl«,s.  who,  in  the  war  of  Charles  the 

r^>    i*;^  T'  :\  '^'r^l  *^  **  >^^  Montrose,  and 
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Mountainous  countries  commonly  contain  the  original,  at 
leafit  the  oldest  race  of  inhabitants,  for  they  are  not  easily 
conquered,  because  they  must  be  entered  by  narrow  ways, 
exposed  to  every  power  of  mischief  from  those  that  oc- 
cupy the  heights ;  and  every  new  ridge  is  a  new  fortress, 
^where  the  defendants  have  again  the  same  advantages. 
If  the  assailants  either  force  the  strait,  or  storm  the  sum- 
mit, they  gain  only  so  much  ground ;  their  enemies  are 
fled  to  take  possession  of  the  next  rock,  and  the  pursuers 
stand  at  gaze,  knowing  neither  where  the  ways  of  escape 
wind  among  the  steeps,  nm:  where  the  bog  has  firmness  to 
sustain  them :  besides  that,  mountaineers  have  an  agility 
in  climbing  and  descending,  distinct  from  strength  or 
€X)urage,  and  attainable  only  by  use. 

If  the  war  be  not  soon  concluded,  the  invaders  are  dis- 
lodged by  hunger;  for  in  those  anxious  and  toilsome 
marches,  provisions  cannot  easily  be  carried,  and  are  never 
to  be  found.  The  wealth  of  mountains  is  cattle,  which, 
while  the  men  stand  in  the  passes,  the  women  drive  away. 
Such  lands,  at  last,  cannot  repay  the  expense  of  conquest, 
and,  therefore,  perhaps,  have  not  been  so  often  invaded  by 
the  mere  ambition  of  dominion,  as  by  resentment  of  rob- 
beries and  insults,  or  the  desire  of  enjoying  in  security  the 
more  fruitful  provinces. 

As  mountaineers  are  long  beforo  they  are  conquered, 
they  are  likewise  long  before  they  are  civilized.  Men  are 
softened  by  intercourse  mutually  profitable,  and  instructed 
by  comparing  their  own  notions  with  those  of  others. 
Thus  Caesar  found  the  maritime  parts  of  Britain  made  less 
barbarous  by  their  commerce  with  the  Gauls.  Into  a  bar- 
ren and  rough  tract  no  stranger  is  brought,  either  by  the 
hope  of  gain  or  of  pleasuro.  The  inhabitants,  having 
neither  commodities  for  sale,  nor  money  for  purchase,  sel- 
dom visit  more  polished  places,  or,  if  they  do  visit  them, 
seldom  return. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  by  conquest,  intermixture, 
or  gtadual  refinement,  the  cultivated  parts  of  a  country 
change  their  language.    The  mountaineers  then  become  a 
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auou>  cul  off,  by  dissiiililitade  of  speedk,  from 

^iiioix  with  their  neighbours.    Thus,  in  Biscay,  the 

'  ^.nol  C'autabrian,  and  in  Dalecadia,  the  old  Swedish 

^    I   sLibeiiiiUi.      Thus  Wales  and  the   Highlands  spesak 

K  ?ougue  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Sritain,  while  the 

.vIki  paits  have  received  first  the  Saxon,  and  in  some  de- 

^uv  idWnni'ards  the  French,  and  then  formed  a  tfaiid  hn- 

^lui^c  between  them. 

Ihut  the  primitive  manners  are  continued  where  the 
[>Limitive  language  is  spoken,  no  nation  wrill  desire  me  to 
suppose,  for  the  manners  of  moimtaineers  aze  commoiilj 
stivage,  but  they  are  rather  produced  by  their  fdtoatioD 
thiin  derived  from  their  ancestors. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of  man,  that  whaiterer 
uuJvos  a  distinctiou  produces  rivalry.    Enghuid,  before 
oihcr  c'uuscik  of  enmity  were  found,  was  disturfoed,  for  some 
cciUiu'ie^,  by  the  contests  of  the  northern  and  soatfaon 
i  iuiutit^ ;  !kO  that  at  Oxford,  the  peace  of  study  coold  for  m 
K>ui;  timo  be  preiterved,  only  by  choosiDg  aannaHy  one  ci 
ilu-  puvUuii  irom  cac^  side  of  the  Trmt.    A  tzact,  inter- 
sx  i  u  vl  b\  many  vi4ges  i)i  atonalains,  natoiallj  divides  its 
iiiU.^KiumU  iuto  petty  uatimis*  whk^  are  made,  by  a  dioo- 
N  uul  V  au^v^:»,  vuemicii  W  each  odier.    Each  will  exalt  its 
vw  u  V  Uu  L>,  v\wh  will  boast  the  valoiir  ot  its  men,  or  the 
i*v.uvi>  v>(  lU  wvviucu,  and  every  daim  of  siqparioEity  iiti- 
i  ^>iu|^  uiiwju  ,  ui|unc«^  will  nTmrtimcn  be  done,  tfid  he 
uijiiu\>usl^\    Uvlcudir'd;    TetaHadon  will  sooMtimes 
I .     uu  (Mv  ivxl,  Alul  the  \k4H  exacted  widi  too  bmqkIi  id- 


t    « 


\v 


Im  Ju    t^s^luu^ls  it  W(^  a  law>  that  if  a  robber  was 
I  i\x>iu  )u>iH\s  ^a\\  man  of  the  aanne  cian  aught  be 
\k\  <  ^'Uws.     thi.H  was  a  kind  of  ineg:alar  jostiee, 
v.\4  UvA\\vHii>   ia  savage  times,  eoold  banfly 
:   u  \  i\  u\l ,  4uU  a  food  once  kindled  anm^  an 
X    w^^U   ^^^^  \Aviot\  i^  pursuits  to  direit  their 
.«v  v«vv  U'^   a^\vH»  cither  sidknly  glowiqg:  in 
,\  x'^vui^  blxuiu^  inK>  public  violence. 
,'^.    wv^vul  iu\li\\Uurv%  there   are  not 
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wvntiii^  m^iunialB.  Hie  cave  is  dow  to  be  seen  to  which 
one  of  the  CampbeUs,  who  had  injnied  the  Macdonalds, 
retiied  with  a  bod;  of  his  own  clan.  The  Macdonalds  re- 
quiied  the  ofkoder,  and  being  refused,  made  a  fire  at  the 
TOOBth  of  the  cave  by  which  he  and  his  adherents  were 
suffocated  together. 

Mountaineers  are  fraililie,  because  by  their  feuds  and 
competitions  they  consider  themBelves  as  Eurroimded  with 
enemies,  and  are  always  prepared  to  repel  incursions,  or  to 
make  them.  Like  the  Greeks  in  their  unpolished  state, 
described  by  Thncydides,  the  Highlanders,  till  lately,  went 
always  armed,  and  carried  their  weapons  to  visits,  and  to 
church. 

Mouptaineers  are  thievish,  because  they  are  poor,  and 
having  neither  manufactures  nor  commerce,  can  grow 
richer  only  by  robbery.  They  r^ularly  plunder  their 
neighbours,  for  their  neighbours  are  commonly  their  me-  ' 
mies;  and  having  lost  that  reverence  for  property,  by 
which  the  order  of  civil  life  is  preserved,  soon  consider  all 
as  enemies  whom  they  do  not  reckon  as  friends,  and  think 
themselves  licensed  to  invade  whatever  they  are  not 
obliged  to  protect. 

By  a  strict  administration  of  the  laws,  since  the  laws 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Highlands,  this  disp<t8ition 
to  thievery  is  very  much  repressed.  Thirty  years  ago,  no 
herd  had  ever  been  conducted  through  the  mountains 
without  paying  trihnte  in  the  night  to  some  of  the  clans ; 
but  cattle  are  now  driven,  and  passengers  travel,  without 
danger,  feu,  or  molestation. 

Among  a  warhke  people,  the  quality  of  highest  esteem 
is  personal  courage,  and  vrith  the  ostentatious  display  of 
courage  are  closely  connected  promptitude  of  offence,  and 
quickness  of  resentment  The  Highlanders,  before  they 
were  disarmed,  were  so  addicted  to  quarrels,  that  the  boys 
used  to  follow  any  pubhck  procession  or  ceremor"  ' — 
ever  festive,  or  however  solemn,  in  expectatioi 
battle,  which  was  sure  to  happen  before  ^e  comj 
persed. 
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Mountainous  re^iions  ate  sometimes  eo  remote  from  the 
seat  of  goveroment,  and  so  difficult  of  access,  that  tbcy  «re 
very  litUe  under  the  influence  of  the  sovereigii,  or  within 
the  reach  of  national  justice;     Law  is  nothing  wiihont 
power  ;    and  the  sentence  of  a  distant  court  couW  not  be 
cosily  executed,   nor  perhaps  very  safely    promulgated, 
among  men,  ignoranlly  proud  and  habituaJly  violent,  nn- 
connecled  with  the  general  system,  and  accustomed  » 
reverence  only  their  own  lords.    It  has,  therefore,  be« 
necessary  to  erect  many  particular  jurisdictians,  and  cwn- 
mit  the  punishment  of  crimes,  and  the  decision  of  ti^t, 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  country  who  could  enforce  their 
own  decrees.     It  immediately  appears  that  such  judge* 
will  be  often  ignorant,  and  often  partial ;  but  in  the  uB' 
maturity  of  political  estoblishmenls  no  better  expedienl 
could  be  found.     As  government  advances  towards  perfec- 
tion, provincial  judicature  is  perhaps  in  every  ranpire  gra- 
dually abolished. 

Those  who  had  thus  the  dispensation  of  lavp,  were,  i>J 
coniH'fiiionco,  themselves  lawless.  Their  vassals  had  no 
nhdtcr  fmm  outrages  and  oppresdons ;  but  were  etaideiiai- 
«1  Ui  endure,  witliout  resistance,  the  caprices  ot  wanloa- 
xwm  and  the  rage  of  cruelty. 

In"  Uio  Uighlftuds,  some  great  lords  had  an  hereditaiy 
JiiriwIU'tion  over  counties ;  and  some  chieftains  over  then 
iwii  binds;  till  the  6nal  conquest  of  the  Highlands  af- 
fonlfd  an  opimrlunily  of  crushing  all  the  local  courts,  ana 
of  extending  tiie  general  benefits  of  equal  law  to  the  loir 
itiid  llio  high,  in  the  deepest  recesses  and  obscuiert 
mnwn. 

Wliib»  tlio  chiefs  had  this  resemblance  of  royalty,  ihej 

hiul  IHtlii  Inclinfttiou  to  appeal,  on  any  question,  to  supe- 

rlour  JtidlcntimMt.    A  claim  of  lands  between  two  powerful 

litlnU  wwt  diH'ldwl  like  a  contest  for  dominion  betweai 

»  into  the  fieloi 

is  w^s,  in  Foder 

Dgsof  Scotland 
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Even  fto  lately  as  in  the  last  years  of  king  William,  a 
battle  was  fougfat  at  Mull  Roy,  on  a  plain  a  few  miles  to 
the  soath  o(  Inremess,  between  the  clans  of  Mackintosh 
and  Maodonald  of  Keppoch.  Colonel  Macdonald,  the 
head  of  a  small  clan,  refused  to  pay  the  dues  demanded 
from  him  by  Mackintosh,  as  his  superiour  lord.  They  dis-  . 
dained  the  interposition  of  judges  and  laws,  and  calling 
each  bis  foUoweis  to  T"<*'"tfl'"  the  dignity  of  the  clan, 
fought  a  fonnal  battle,  in  which  seTend  considerable  men 
fell  on  the  side  of  Mackintosh,  without  a  complete  victory 
to  either.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  open  war 
made  between  the  clans  by  their  own  authority. 

The  Highland  lords  made  treaties,  and  formed  alliances, 
of  which  some  traces  may  still  be  found,  and  some  conse- 
qiieoces  atill  remain  as  lasting  evidences  of  petty  regality. 
The  terms  of  one  of  these  confederacies  were,  that  each 
should  support  the  o^er  in  the  right,  or  in  the  wrong, 
except  against  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  mountains  form  distinct  races,  and 
nre  careful  to  preserve  their  genealogies.  Men  in  a  small 
district,  necessarily  mingle  blood  by  intermarriages,  and 
combine  at  last  into  one  family,  with  a  common  interest 
in  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  every  individual.  Then  be- 
gins that  union  of  affections,  and  cooperatitm  of  endea- 
vours, that  constitute  a  clan.  They  who  consider  Oiem> 
selves  as  ennobled  by  their  family,  will  think  highly  of 
their  prc^nitors,  and  they  who,  through  successive  gene- 
rations, live  always  together  in  tlie  same  place,  will 
preserve  local  stories  and  hereditary  prejudices.  Thus, 
every  Highlander  can  talk  of  his  ancestors,  and  recount  the 
outrages  which  they  suffered  from  the  wicked  inhabitants 
of  the  next  valley. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  habitation  among  mountains,  and 
such  were  the  qualities  of  the  Higblandere,  while  their 
rocks  secluded  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  k 
them  on  unaltered  and  discriininated  race.     They  are  e 
losing  their  distinction,  and  hastening  to  mingle  with 
general  commimity. 


•  -•       #•- 
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however,  was  necessary.  Our  Hig^ilaoders  had  at  last  found 
some  hay,  with  which  the  inn  could  not  supply  them.  I 
directed  them  to  hring  a  bundle  into  the  room,  and  slept 
upoii  it  in  my  riding^  coat  Mr.  Boswell,  being  more  deli- 
cate, laid  himself  sheets  with  hay  over  and  under  him,  and 
lay  in  Unen  like  a  gentleman. 

In  the  moming,  Septemher  the  twentieth,  we  found  our 
selves  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Having  procured  a  boat,  we 
dismissed  our  Highlanders,  whom  I  would  recommend  to 
the  service  of  any  future  travellers,  and  were  ferried  over 
to  the  isle  of  Sky.  We  landed  at  Armidel,  where  we  were 
met  on  the  sands  by  sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  who  was 
at  that  time  there  with  his  lady,  preparing  to  leave  the 
island,  and  reside  at  Edinbui^. 

Armidel  is  a  neat  house,  built  where  the  Macdonalds 
had  <mce  a  seat,  which  was  burnt  in  the  commotions  that 
followed  the  revolution.  The  walled  orchard,  wbich  be- 
longed to  the  ibrmer  house,  still  remains.  It  is  well  shaded 
by  tall  ash-trees,  of  a  species,  as  Mr.  Janes  the  fossilist 
informed  me,  uncommonly  valuable.  This  plantation  is 
very  properiy  mentioned  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in'his  new  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Britain,  and  deserves  attention ;  be- 
cause it  proves  that  the  present  nakedness  of  the  Hebrides 
is  not  wholly  the  &uh  d*  natoie. 

As  we  sat  at  sir  Alexander's  table,  we  were  entertained, 
nccoiding  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  north,  vrith  the 
mdody  of  the  bagpipe.  Every  thing  in  those  countries 
has  its  history.  As  the  bagpiper  was  playing,  an  elderiy 
gentleman  informed  us,  that  in  some  remote  time,  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glengary  having  been  injured,  or  offended 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Culloden,  and  reserving  to  have  jus- 
tice or  vengeance,  came  to  Culloden  on  a  Sunday,  where, 
finding  their  enemies  at  worship,  they  shut  diem  up  in  the 
church,  which  they  set  on  fire :  "  and  this,"  said  he,  "  is 
the  tune  which  the  piper  played  while  they  were  burning.' 
Narrations  like  this,  however  uncertain,  deserve  the  no 
tice  of  a  traveller,  because  they  are  the  only  records  of  i 
nation  that  has  no  hisloriai^,  and  afford  the  most  genuin 
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r'ntkr  die 
hfm0kfL  m  Scf  )daBi  ail 
#iv  f'^fMii  the  pcantrve 
the  akriontAixu.  or  in 

the  MflKw  vt 

In  Skj  I  int  olaenwl  die  sr  «f  hmagOB^  a  kiad*^' 
artli^Mi  iihoeii,  tfUtAtd  widk  dboa^  so  looarH-.  tbat  Ami 
tlii5)r  defend  die  toot  bam  mmg^  Aej  ds>  mad  escink 
wnU*T.     KrogueM  wete  ianatt^  mmie  of  mw  hides,  vitk 
llin  hair  inwards^  and  sodi  aie,  pcfbaps^  st3I  osed  in  rait 
fitui  rotnoU?  parts ;  but  thej  aie  said  not  Id  last  above  tw^ 
flitys.     Where  life  is  eomewhat  impiorcd,  tiiey  are  w 
Miiukt  of  heather,  tanned  with  oak-haik,  as  in  other  fiaces 
Mr  with  Uio  bark  of  biieb,  or  roots  ct  taffmentil*  a snbstsace 
hHHMtiiiuiiMkMl  in  defect  of  baik,  aboat  fortj  jeais  j^  (a 
I  ho  IriNh  tiumors,  bjr  one  to  whom  the  pailiament  of  tint 
K<U||tlum  votiHl  n  reword.    The  leather  of  Skj  is  not  cm- 
\As^sAy  luMirtrntod  by  vegetable  matter,  and  thevelcHe  can- 
M^*l  W  \\^\y  dumblo. 

Mn  iM4Uivl(>«  nlHUit  brogues  gave  me  an  eailj  specimeD 
v^  U^K^^Uiul  iuforiuntion.  One  day  I  was  told,  that  to 
u^Av  l^>^^Hvi  WAit  u  tlomostick  art,  which  eveiy  man  pnc- 
\^^\\\  k\s\  \\s\%\mAi\  Aiid  that  a  pair  of  brogaes  was  the  work 
\vi  %M  ^^^^|  I  HU)^)H)ti«d  that  the  husband  made  brogiws 
vx  vKxv  \s  ^^i  ^^^^^  ^^^  ajmui,  till  next  day  it  was  told  m^, 

yvvtk  K,^M  ^  o,.x\i^     h  will  ftisily  occur  that  these  repw-      1 

^\  K    ^'^^'  ^'^"^  ^^  '"^^^^  "^^  *^™  *^'  themselves; 
\  Hi  J  K^H  ^V  ,vx>,H^|5^  in  the  same  house  within  two 
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?  ^^»^^^*Hn^  i^«kn««  «|M»  iDore  interestiDff 
.^.     V^    -'^--^vVIvWh^^.,^^^     He  that  travds  in 

•  , .  '^'^^^  ^^^♦^  ssauwrtw.  k»  »ul  with  intelli- 
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lander  gives  to  every  question  an  answer  so  prompt  and 
peremptory,  that  skepticism  itself  is  dared  into  silence,  and 
the  mind  sinks  before  the  hold  reporter  in  imresisting  cre- 
dulity ;  but  if  a  second  question  be  ventured,  it  breaks  the 
enchantment ;  for  it  is  immediately  discovered,  that  what 
was  told  so  confidently  was  told  at  hazard,  and  that  such 
fearlessness  of  assertion  was  either  the  sport  of  negligence, 
or  the  re&ge  of  ignorance. 

If  individuals  are  thus  at  variance  with  themselves,  it 
can  be  no  wonder  that  the  accounts  of  different  men  are 
contradictory.    The  traditions  of  an  ignorant  and  savage 
people  have  been  for  ages  negligently  heard,  and  unskil- 
fully related*.    XMstant  events  must  have  been  mingled 
together,  and  the  actions  of  one  man  given  to  another. 
These,  however,  are  deficiencies  in  story,  for  which  no  man 
is  now  to  be  censured.    It  were  enough,  if  what  there  is 
yet  opportunity  of  examining  were  accurately  inspected 
and  justly  represented ;  but  such  is  the  laxity  of  Highland 
conversation,  that  the  inquirer  is  kept  in  continual  sus- 
pense, and,  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  letrogradation,  knows 
less  as  he  hears  more. 

In  the  islands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The  law  by 
which  the  Highlanders  have  been  obliged  to  change  the 
form  of  their  dress,  has,  in  all  the  places  that  we  have 
visited,  been  universally  obeyed.  I  have  seen  only  one 
gentleman  completely  clothed  in  the  ancient  habit,  and  by 
him  it  was  worn  only  occasionally  and  wantonly.  The 
common  people  do  not  think  themselves  under  any  legal 
necessity  of  having  coats ;  for  they  say,  that  the  law  against 
plaids  was  made  by  lord  Hardwicke,  and  was  in  force  only 
for  his  life :  but  the  same  poverty  that  made  it  then  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  change  their  clothing,  hinders  them  now 
from  changing  it  again. 

The  fiUibeg,  or  lower  garment,  is  still  very  common, 
and  the  bonnet  almost  universal ;  but  their  attire  is  such 
as  produces,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  effect  intended  by 
the  law,  of  abolishing  the  dissimilitude  of  appearance  be- 
tween the  Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
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tht0  u  0t^H  ii$0i  fUMmyiiaa  of  a  oimI  doBflto,  wt  the 
>^^/<l»  ^//>/i^i|/«  ii^^if  Ut^fit  A  ttme  of  inat  distreas;  beensr  die 


f^^mw^^  fHH  tVf  UiiUf  mm  duu  ieed  itadi;  joid  m 
nm^^w  mih  Um  i'M  h$uI  Um  mucitj  upon  i^^>^a^ 

Ih-  IhiHi  *,i  fc/iiitl,  ihiy  after  oar  arrival  at  Annidel, 
hn^^^Uln*  *m  tu^U^iUm  to  the  ialc  of  Kaaaay,  which  lies 
I  .-^  nt  hh  U  I.  msu^UhU^  how  aoon  the  aeooimt  of  aaj 
.  y  M  >-  |.*..|M,«MO.     ,,  Munm  wrmw  countries  bj  die  lo/e 

•"  ""    '♦*•»♦•'  '*'  «l"'  l'-H.M.v  of  insular  conversation  by  a 
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nefw  topick.  The  arriral  of  strangers  at  a  place  so  rareljr 
visitedy  excites  rumour,  and  quickens  curiosity.  I  know 
not  Trhether  we  touched  at  any  comer,  where  fame  had 
not  already  prepared  us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  commodious  passage  to  Raasay,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  pasi^  over  a  large  part  of  Sky.    We  were  fur- 
nished, therefore,  with  horses  stud  a  guide.   In  the  inlands 
there  are  no  roads,  nor  any  marks  by  which  a  strangar 
may  find  Us  way.    The  horseman  has  always  at  his  side 
a  native  of  the  place,  who,  by  pursuitig^  game,  or  tiding 
catde,  or  being  often  employed  in  messl^a^es  or  conduct, 
has  learned  where  the  ridge  of  the  hill  has  breadth  suffi- 
cient to  allow  a  horse  and  his  rider  a  passage,  and  where 
the  moss  or  bog  is  hard  enough  to  bear  them.    The  bogs 
are  avoided  as  toilsome  at  least,  if  not  unsafe,  and,  there- 
fore, the  journey  is  made  generally  from  precipice  to  pre- 
cipice; from  which  if  the  eye  ventures  to  look  down,  it 
sees  below  a  gloomy  cavity,  whence  the  rush  of  water  is 
sometimes  heard. 

But  there  seems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm  than  dan- 
ger. The  Highlander  walks  carefully  before,  and  the 
hoise,  accustomed  to  the  ground,  follows  him  with  little 
deviation.  Sometimes  the  hill  is  tod  steep  for  the  horse- 
man to  keep  his  seat,  and  sometimes  the  moss  is  too  tie- 
mulous  to  bear  the  double  weight  of  horse  and  mail. 
The  rider  then  dismounts,  and  all  shift  as  they  can. 

Journeys  made  in  this  manner  are  rather  tedious,  than 
long.  A  veryfewmilesrequire  several  hours.  FiomArmidel 
we  (iame  hi  night  to  Coriatachan,  a  house  very  pleasantly 
situated  between  two  brooks,  with  one  of  the  highest  hills 
of  the  island  behind  it.  It  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mackin- 
non,  by  whom  we  were  treated  with  very  liberal  hos- 
pitality, among  a  more  nuiliertius  and  elqgpant-  cdmp&ny 
than  it  could  have  been  supposed  easy  to  collect 

The  hiU  bdiind  the  House  ^e  did  ik<tt  chxnb.  The 
weathet  i^as  tough,  abd  the  hdgfat  and  steepness  dis- 
couraged us.  We  w^re  told  that  diere  is  a  caime  upon  it. 
A  cairne  is  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  nptm  the  grave  of  6ne 
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.*T^n../ti    i»  -w*vfif  iir-n.  -SJL-i-r^r   me  lii^TroairiE 

» f«i  T-jfi/^f ..^^     r-4t«aniif»  3  ai'T  3ttdct:ric«i  'ly  die  hicfit'r 

;:    v*«>.l  .v^.  A  «iDn«i!^.  ic^  sRUuiiiiitu  'hat  in  txmntnt^ 

Ai^i^  ^ifvi  «F<^;Mr.n«!?vi  ^.nme  itp«^ii  iidl.  Giix>»  die  cftxiBKe  »>< 

^/«f  ;>t»U^  m^iT^,  *haii  ^h«»Iiii^;  £»r  du^  ct'CSucisEs^  bsLve  fiede 
AWff A  ^,y  fK^m(u»i^4»)i :  hiic  if  his  2t>}^  iictane  ^m^  bi>B 

^^f  ^fA  «a,>»4»/)a  «4  Ht/msim^  in  SiT,.wfcae  the 

^/^/  ^f^/  ff/^  />/  >^/^/  f  M  W9aifmf(.  A  tnct  of  land  so  dunlT 
tffhHhtf^4  HtnM  \wifH  tftruth  iriVlfovrl;  and  I  scaled^  le- 
fHHHit^'^  lit  Ufff^  944  u  h  t\tm$4^  frtUwyot  them.  The  moor* 
if*iw**  U  f  ^nif  -^h*  fti  Ut  \m  ba/l  That  the  sea  abounds 
*')^U  Ih  Uf  h*  *  'Im  Wfi  lo  >r«  VfUlf  t<n  it  applies  a  great  part 
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of  Epitope.  Hie  isle  of  Sky  has  stags  and  roebucks,  but 
no  haxes.  They  send  very  numerous  droves  of  oxen  yeariy 
to  England,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to  want 
1>6ef  at  home.  Sheep  and  goats  are  in  great  numbers, 
and  they  have  the  common  domestick  fowls. 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  bought,  every  fBOnily  must 
kill  its  own  meat,  and  roast  part  of  it  somewhat  sooner 
than  Apidus  would  prescribe.  Every  kind  of  flesh  is  un- 
doubtedly excelled  by  the  variety  and  emulation  of  English 
markets ;  but  that  which  is  not  best  may  be  yet  very  fiir 
firom  bad,  and  he  that  shall  oomidain  of  hisfiure  in  the  He*- 
brides,  has  improved  lus  delicacy  more  than  his  manhood. 
-  Their  fowls  are  not  like  those  plumped  for  sale  by  the 
poulterers  of  London,  but  they  are  as  good  as  other  places 
commonly  afford,  except  that  the  geese,  by  feeding  in  th6 
sea,  have  universally  a  fishy  rankness. 

These  geese  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  race,  between  the 
iBvild  and  domestick  kinds.  ^  They  are  so  tame  as  to  own  a 
home,  and  so  wild  as  sometimes  to  fly  quite  away.  - 

Their  native  bread  is  made  of  oats,  or  barley.  Of  oat- 
meal they  spread  very  thin  cakes,  coarse  and  hard,  to 
which  unaccustomed  palates  are  not  easily  reconciled; 
The  barley  cakes  are  thicker  and.  softer ;  I  began  to  eat 
them  without  unwillingness ;  the  blackness  of  their  co^ 
lour  raises  some  dislike,  but  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable* 
In  most  houses  there  is  wheat  flower,  with  which  we  were 
sure  to  be  treated,  if  we  staid  long  enough  to  have  it 
kneaded  and  baked.  As  neither  yeast  nor  leaven  are  used 
among  them,  their  bread  of  every  kind  is  unfermented. 
They  make  only  cakes,  and  never  mould  a  loaf. 

A  man  of  the  Hebrides,  for  of  the  women's  diet  I  can 
give  no  account,  as  soon  ^  as  he  appears  in  the  morning, 
swallows  a  glass  of  whisky;  yet  they  are  not  a  drunken 
race,  at  least  I  never  was  present  at  much  intemperance ; 
hflf  no  num  is  so  abstemious  as  to  refuse  the  morning 
drun,  which  they  call  a  skalk^ 

'  The  word  whuky  signifies  Water,  and  is  applied  by  wa^ 
of  eminence  to  strong  tcaterf  or  distilled  liquor.  The  spirit 
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drunk  in  the  noiib  13  drawn  firom  barley.  I  never  tasted 
it,  except  once  for  expetiment  at  the  inn  in  Inferaiy, 
when  I  thoogfat  it  preferable  to  any  English  malt  brandy. 
It  was  strong  bat  not  pnngent,  and  was  firee  from  tlie  €m- 
pyienmatick  taste  or  smelL  What  was  the  proceas  I  had 
no  opportonitf  of  inqoiring,  nor  do  I  wish  to  improve  &e 
art  of  making  poison  pleaaant 

•  Not  long  after  the  dram,  may  be  expected  tiie  bieak- 
&st,  a  meal  in  which  the  SeolB,  whether  of  tlie  lowlands 
or  mountains,  must  be  confessed  to  excel  us.  Tlie  tes 
and  coffee  are  accompanied  not  only  with  butter,  but 
with  honqr*  conserves,  and  marmalade.  If  an  qncuie 
could  remove  by  a  wish,  in  quest  of  sensual  g;ratifica- 
tions,  wherever  he  had  supped  he  woidd  breakfitft  in 
Scotland. 

In  the  idands,  however,  they  do  what  I  found  it  not 
very  easy  to  endure;.  They  pollute  the  tea-table  by 
plates  piled  vrith  large  dices  of  Cheshire  cheese,  whick 
mingles  its  less  grateful  odours  with  the  firagraiiee  erf'  the 

Where  many  questions  are  to  be  asked,  some  wiB  be 
omitted.  I  foigot  to  inquire  how  they  wate  supplied  wick 
so  much  exotick  luxury.  Perh^n  the  French  may  bring 
them  wine  for  wool,  and  the  Dutch  giTO  tibem  tea  and 
ccAee  at  the  fishing  season,  in  exchange  for  ficesh  provi- 
sion. Their  trade  is  unconstrained;  diey  pay  no  customs, 
for  there  is  no  officer  to  demand  them ;  whatever,  there- 
fore, is  made  dear  only  by  impost,  n  obtained  here  at  an 
easy  rate. 

A  dinner  in  the  Western  Islands  differs  very  little  boat 
a  dinner  in  England,  except  that,  in  the  place  of  tarts, 
lh«re  are  always  set  different  preparations  of  milk.  This 
^vvl  i^r  Iheii*  diet  will  admit  some  improvement.  Though 
(Ut>y  have  mOk,  and  c^gs,  and  sugar,  fow  of  them  know 
ll^iw  IM  i^^uupomid  them  in  acusted.  Ibdr  gaide^^ 
U»u\  \\\s\\\  wo  gveat  variety,  but  they  have  alwmya^C 
vcHVU^W^^  on  \h^  table.  Potatoes,  at  least,  are  never  want- 
vHli,  wkUht  Uunigh  they  have  not  known  them  loi^,  are 
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Aoi^  one  of  the  piindpal  parts  of  tkeir  food.  Tbey  are  not 
of  tlie  meafy,  but  the  yiaoons  kind. 

Tbeir  more  elaborate  cookery,  or  made  dishes,  an  Eng- 

lifihmaii,  at  the  first  taste,  is  not  likely  to  approve,  but  the 

culinary  compositions  of  eveiy  countty,  are  often  such  as 

beocxme  giatefol  to  other  nations  only  by  degrees ;  though 

I  bave  read  a  fVench  author,  who,  in  the  elation  of  his 

bearty  says,  that  French  cookery  pleases  all  foreigners,  but 

foragn  cookery  nerer  satisfies  a  Frenchman. 

Their  suppers  axe  Bke  their  dinners,  yarious,  and  plen- 

tifuL    Hie  table*  is  always  covered  with  el^;ant  linen. 

Their  plates  far  common  use  are  often  of  that  kind  of 

maxmfiBictnre,  which  is  called  cream-ookraied,  or  queen's 

ware.    Ihey  use  sQver  on  all  oocasioiis  where  it  is  com- 

HMm  in  England,  nor  did  I  ever  find  a  spoon  of  horn  but 

in  one  house. 

The  knives  are  not  often  either  very  bright,  or  very 
sharp.  They  are,  mdeed,  iuBtruments  of  which  the  High- 
landers have  not  been  long  acquainted  with  the  general* 
use.    Ibey  were  not  regularly  laid  on  the  table,  before 
the  prohibition  of  arms,  and  the  change  of  dress.    Thirty 
years  i^  the  Highlander  wore  his  knife  as  a  companion 
to  his  dirk  or  dagger,  and  when  the  company -sat  down  to 
meat,  the  men,  who  had  knives,  cut  the  flesh  into  small 
pieces  for  the  wcnnen,  who  with  their  fingers  conveyed  it 
to  &eir  mouths. 

Iheie  was,  p^haps,  nevar  any  change  of  national  man- 
ners Bo  quick,  so  great,  and  so  general,  as  that  which  has 
operated  in  the  Highlands  by  the  last  conquest,  and  the 
sobseqnent  laws.    We  came  thither  too  late  to'see  what 
we  expected,  a  people  of  peculiar  appearance,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  antiquated  life.  The  dans  retain  little  liow  of  their 
(Hng^nal  character ;   their  ferocity  of  temper  is  softened,' 
Arir  military  ardour  is  extinguished,  their  dignity  of  in- 
dependence is  depressed,  their  contempt  of  government 
subdued,  and  their  reverence  for  thebr.  chiefs  abated.    Of 
what  diey  had  before  the  kte  conquest  of  their  country, 
there  remain  only  their  language  aikl  their  poverty.  Their 
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of  gain  wiH,  b^  dpgrrga^ 

of   ' 

diaa  to  die  ffidiIiB&  mmtH  he  taken  lij  Uia  ^rliaee  can- 
ootf  paati  fcr  awage  ▼irtas  and  liaifaaioiis  gBBjadeur. 

At  tile  first  iatiiMiinaai  of  thf  stfifsqr  weather  we  were 
iahrBMedr  that  dbe  boat,  wUdk  was  to  convey  us  to  Baa- 
flfl^,  atteiMkd  as  oo  die  coaat.    We  bad,  firom  this  dme, 
cor  intelKgenee  facilitated,  and  oar  conrersatum  enlaiged, 
by  the  company  ol  Mr.  Macqoecn,  minister  of  a  parish  in 
Sky,  whose  knowledge  and  politeness  give  him  a  title 
equally  to  kindness  and  lespeet,  and  who,  firom  this  time* 
nerer  forsook  as  till  we  were  preparing  to  leave  Slgry  and 
the  adjacent  places. 

The  boat  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Makdm  Mac«> 
Icod,  a  gendeman  of  Raasay.    Hie  water  was  calm,  and 
the  rowers  were  Tigqroas ;  so  diat  oar  passage-was  quick 
and  pleasant.    When  we  came  near  the  island,  we  saw 
tho  Iniitrs  house,  a  neat  modem  fabrick,  and  found  Mr. 
MaelcHHl,  the  proprietor  of  the  island,  with  many  gentle- 
nirn,  oxpoc;ting  us  on  the  beach.    We  had,  as  at  all  other 
pliU'OM,  m»mo  difficulty  in  landing.    The  crags  were  irr^^- 
lurly  broken,  and  a  false  step  would  have  been  veiy  mis- 
4«h)ovouii. 

It  HtHMninl  that  the  rocks  might,  widi  no  great  labour, 
bav(^  Innni  hown  almont  into  a  regular  flight  of  steps; 
Aiuli  kv*  \\w\v  im'  no  other  landing  places,  I  considered 
\M'^  liiMW^"^'  uwH^ut  a»  Iho  ctmstHiueuce  of  a  f<wrm  of  life 
{\\\\\v\\  lu  lmhUhi|Mi»  auil  th^^iv&xre.  not  studious  of  nice 
^HmMiunl^tu^^**  \^\t  I  kuiiw  IH4  whether,  for  .many 
W  \\\s^  \s\^  \^^\^\^^'Kv^\  hh  t^  inurt  ut'  militavy  pi^y,  to  keep 
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lite  countiy  not  eaaily  accessible*  The  rocks  are  natural 
fortifications,  and  an  enemy,  climbing  with  difficulty, 
"was  easily  destroyed  by  those  who  stood  high  above  him. 

Our  reception  exceeded  our  expectations.    We  foimd 
nothing  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty.  After  the  usual 
refreshments,  and  the  usual  conversation,  the  evening 
came  upon  us.    The  carpet  was  then  rolled  off  the  floor ; 
the  musician  was  called,  and  the  whole  company  was  in- 
vited to  dance,  nor  did  ever  fiuries  trip  with  greater  ala- 
crity.   The  general  air  of  festivity,  which  predominated  in 
this  place,  so  far  remote  from  all  those  r^ons  which  the 
mind  has  been  used  to  contemplate  as  the  mansions  of 
pleasure,  struck  the  imagination  with  a  delightfid  /surprise, 
analogous  to  that  which  is  felt  at  an  unexpected  emersion 
firom  darkness  into  light. 

When  it  was  time  to  sup,  the  dance  ceased,  and  six  and 
thirty  persons  sat  down  to  two  tables  in  the  same  room. 
After  supper  the  ladies  sung  Erse  songs,  to  which  I 
listened,  as  an  English  audience  to  an  Italian  opera, 
delighted  with  the  sound  of  words  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 

I  iuquired  the  subjects  of  the  songs,  and  was  told  of 
one,  that  it  was  a  love  song,  and  of  another,  that  it  was  a 
iarewell,  composed  by  one  of  the  islanders  that  was  going, 
in  this  epidemical  fury  of  emigration,  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  America.  What  sentiments  would  rise,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, in  the  heart  of  one  who  had  not  been  taught  to  la- 
ment by  precedent,  I  should  gladly  have  known ;  but  the 
lady,  by  whom  I  sat,  thought  herself  not  equal  to  the 
work  of  translating. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  the  proprietor  of  the  islands  of  Raasay, 
Kona,  and  Fladda,  and  possesses  an  extensive  district  in 
Sky.  The  estate  has  not,  during  four  hundred  years, 
gained  or  lost  a  single  acre. 

One  of  the  old  Highland  alliances  has  continued  for 
two  hundred  years,  and  is  still  subsisting  between  Mac- 
leod of  Raasay,  and  Macdonald  of  Sky,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  survivor  always  inherits  the  arms  of  the  de- 
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ceased ;  a  natmal  memorial  of  militaiy  inew^dArp-  At 
the  death  of  the  late  sir  James  MacdaoaU,  liis  swocdwas 
delirered  to  the  present  laird  <^  Baasay. 

The  family  of  Baasay  consists  of  the  laird*  the  la^^* 
three  sons,  and  ten  daugfatexs.  For  the  sons  there  is  a 
tutor  in  the  house,  and  the  lady  is  said  to  be  very  skilfol 
and  diligent  in  the  education  of  the  giris.  ACcire  gentle- 
ness of  manners,  or  a  more  pleasing  appeaxaoioe  ef  do- 
mestick  society,  is  not  found  in  the  most  polished  ooun- 
tries. 

Raasay  is  the  cmly  inhabited  island  in  Mx.  Msdeod's 
possession.  Bona  and  Fladda  afford  only  pastuxe  for  cat- 
tle, of  which  one  hundred  and  six^  winter  in  Kons,  nii' 
der  the  superintendence  of  a  solitary  heidsman. 

The  length  of  Baasay  is,  by  computation,  fifteen  mJes, 

and  the  breadth  two.    These  countries  have  never  been 

measured,  and  the  computation  by  miles  is  vis^igeaat  and 

arbitrary.    We  observed,  in  travdling,  that  the  nominal 

and  real  distance  of  places  had  vexy  little  relation   to  each 

other.    Baasay,  probably,  contains  near  a  hundred  square 

miles.    It  affords  not  much  ground,  notwithstanding^  its 

extent,  either  for  tillage  or  pasture ;  for  it  is  rough,  rocky, 

and  barren.    The  cattle  often  perish  by  flailing  from  the 

precipices.    It  is,  like  the  other  islands,  I  think,  generally 

nabsd  of  shade,  but  it  is  naked  by  neglect ;  for  the  laird 

has  an  orchard,  and  very  large  forest-trees  grow  about  his 

hous^.    Like  other  hilly  countries  it  has  many  rivulets. 

One  of  the  brooks  turns  a  corn-mill,  and  at  least  one  pro- 
duces trout. 

In   the  streams  or  fresh  lakes  of  the  islands,  I  have 

S  Ji       I  ^'  "^^  ^^"  ^^^  1^;  Ae  colour  of 
the^  flesh  IS  tmged  as  in  England,     Of  their  eels  I  can     ^ 
give  no  account,  having  never  tastPH  fi.  f    TI  t 

they  are  not  consideredV;hrs^i^^^    ^^^  ^  "^^^ 

It  18  not  very  easy  to  fi<r  *\,^      •     .  ,' 
mankind  have  agreed  to  ^t  sL™^™'"'^^^  '*P°°  ''^^ 

others ;  and  as  the  principiris  ^?!  T""*^'  ""*  "^"^ 

»-  ««P»e  18  not  evident,  it  is  not  uni- 
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torn.  That  which  ifi  selected  as  delicale  in  one  countrji 
18,  by  its  neighbours,  abhorred  as  loathsome.  The  Neapo^ 
litans  lately  refused  to  eat  potatoes  in  a  fjamine.  An  Eng- 
lishman is  not  easily  persuaded  to  dine  on  snails  with  an 
Italian,  on  frogs  with  a  Frenchman,  or  on  horse-flesh 
with  a  Tartar.  The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Sky,  I  know 
not  whether  of  the  other  islands,  have  not  only  eeb,  but 
pork  and  bacon  in  abhorrence,  and,  accordingly,  I  never 
saw  a  hog  in  the  Hebrides,  except  one  at  Dunv^fan. 

Raasay  has  wild  fowl  in  abundance^  but  neither  deer, 
hares,  nor  rabbits.  Why  it  has  them  not,  might  be  asked, 
but  that  of  such  questions  there  is  no  end.  Why  does 
any  nation  want  what  it  m^ht  have  ?  Why  are  not  spices 
transplanted  to  America  ?  Why  does  tea.  continue  to  be 
brought  from  China  ?  Life  improves  but  by  slow  d^;ieeB, 
and  much  in  every  place  is  yet  to  do.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  raise  roebucks  in  Baasay,  but  without  effect  :> 
the  young  ones  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear,  and  the 
old  can  very  seldom  be  taken  alive. 

Haxes  and  rabbits  nught  be  more  easily  obtained.  That 
they  have  few  or  none  of  either  in  Sky,  they  impute  to 
the  ravage  of  the  foxes,  and  have,  therefore,  set,  for  some 
years  past,  a  price  upon  their  heads,  which,  as  the  uum- 
ba:  was  diminished,  has  been  gradually  raised,  fiom  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  a  guinea,  a  sum  so  great  in-  this 
part  of  the  world,  that,  in  a  short  time.  Sky  may  be  as 
free  from  foxes,  as  England  from  wolves.  I^ie  fund  for 
these  rewards  is  a  tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound,  imposed 
by  the  fEirmers  on  tiiemselves,  sad  said  to  be  paid  with 
great  willingness. 

The  beasts  of  prey  in  the  islands  are  foxes,  otters, 
and  weasels.  The  foxes  are  bigger  than  those  of  Eng*- 
land ;  but  the  otters  exceed  ours  in  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion. I  saw  one  at  Armidel,  of  a  size  much  beyond  that 
whidh  I  supposed  them  ever  to  attain ;  and  Mr.  Maclean, 
the  heir  of  Col,  a  man  of  middle  stature,  informed  me 
that  he  once  shot  an  otter,  of  which  the  tail  reached  the 
ground,  when  he  held  up  the  head  to  a  level  with  his  own.- 


i\fiK     i^sTUUlft,-  tut    tUHrSDKSl 


»UtL     X'  at  u\r.  ixh*:^ 

UKksi   «A#ib(    iSit\*.  l«-a-  •'J'lL    IL 

uK}f  4ui^t  tni^  1*  cmiL't  iiK 

•^H^J'    tlittt  4.  i\*S.  muUlt  ^ 

1/^a  Vu*M  t4u»ft:  4>0'aina2r^  ic  Ibtl  vnaessL  8ift£  xqp^  <*^ 

Hii^^i  jjj  iiuiir  Mrt^:^  ir^fre  om&nL  Tbey  wtxKmsfmmj  ia  *f 
ii$^*U*$4Ait  *f»4i:f^  m^m^  wiikfa  can  be  done  in  iqail 
«^^'4i  IM4  i^/f/roinviiM  lAxsun^  wlndi  has.  tfaey 

mr*uH$$i/L ;  J/#jt  iui  dbscu  are  nig;iilazitT  and 

i  <^'  U444:'u^$4i  ifr^M'JtU:wm:du:k  Bonfr,  by  which  die  roiren  of 
|/**J<47i»  w-^ij  mimaUtA,  majiie  rapposcd  to  haTe  hem  of 
Mi^ii  kiM/i,    'lli4rr<j  M  now  an  oax-wag  used  by  the  Hebri- 

<<*«  Krouii/1  of  Baamy  seems  fitter  for  catde  than  for 
iunv,  Mui  of  UUek  cattle  I  suppose  the  number  is  verj 
(4M  «J,  Thi  laira  himself  keeps  a  herd  of  four  hundred, 
mm  UmUul  of  which  arc  annuaUy  sold.    Of  an  extensive 
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domain,  which  he  holds  in  his  own  hands,  he  considers 
the  sale  of  cattle  as  repajring  him.  the  rent,  and  supports 
the  plen^  of  a  very  liberal  table  with  the  remaining  pro- 
duct* 

Raasay  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  long  inhabited. 
On  one  side  of  it,  they  show  caves  into  which  the  rude 
nations  of  the  first  ages  retreated  from  the  weather. 
These  dreary  vaults  might  have  had  other  uses.    There  is 
still  a  cavity  near  the  house  called  the  oar-cave,  in  which 
the  seamen,  afiter  one  of  those  piratical  expeditions  which 
in  rougher  times  were  very  frequent,  used,  as  tradition 
tells,  to  hide  their  oars.    This  hollow  was  near  the  sea, 
that  nothing  so  necessary  might  he  far  to  be  fetched ;  and 
it  was  secret,  that  enemies,  if  they  landed,  could  find  no- 
thing.   Yet  it  is  not  very  evident  of  what  use  it  was  to 
hide  their  oars  from  those,  who,  if  they  were  masters  of 
the  coast,  could  take  away  their  boats. 
-   A  proof  much  stronger  of  the  distance  at  which  the 
first  possessours  of  this  island  lived  from  the  present  tune, 
is  afforded  by  the  stone  heads  of  arrows,  which  are  very 
frequently  picked  up.    The  people  call  them  elf-bolts,  and 
believe  that  the  fairies  shoot  them  at  the  cattle.    They 
nearly  resemble  those  which  Mr.  Banks  has  lately  brought 
from  the  savage  countries  in  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  and  must 
have  been  made  by  a  nation,  to  which  the  use  of  metals 
was  unknown. 

The  number  of  this  little  community  has  never  been 
counted  by  its  ruler,  nor  have  I  obtained  any  positive  ac- 
count, consistent  with  the  result  of  political  computation. 
Not  many  years  ago,  the  late  laird  led  out  one  hundred 
men  iqxm  a  military  expedition.  The  sixth  part  of  a  peo- 
ple is  supposed  capable  of  bearing  arms :  Raasay  had, 
therefore,  six  hundred  inhabitants.  But,  because  it  is  not 
likely  that  every  man  able  to  serve  in  the  field  would  fol- 
low the  summons,  or  that  the  chief  would  leave  his  lands 
totally  defenceless,  or  take  away  all  the  hands  qualified 
for  labour,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  half  as  many  might  be 
permitted  to  stay  at  home.    The  whole  number  will  then 
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B  h—rfewd.  or  aaae  to  »  square  mile ;  a  degne  of 
-  Hmu  ibose  tncta  of  deadmiiaa  can 
TWj  are  cwatent  with  their  country,  and 
Ikdrfal  tt>  dKV  da^  and  jet  miiniected  with  the  feva 

Near  the  ho—  at  Btanaj  is  a  <ji^iel  oxuDofed  and 
raJBoaSk  which  has  kag  hees  ased  onfy  as  a  place  of  ba- 
liiL  Aboot  the  ■  fci"-  ^  ■  ia  the  idands  aie  small  squaies 
<»JowJl  wiA  staBc,  whidh  bdosig  to  ptuticolar  &inilieB, 
«B  Ttfomaam  t«  Ae  dead.  At  Saamj  there  is  oi^  I 
thtakt  for  the  Mopfittsr,  aad  «ae  fiir  i 


It  u  wU  hr  MaitiB,  ihM  at  the  death  of  the  lady  of  the 
UkMd,  it  has  heea  here  the  CBBtaaa  to  eract  a  cross.  Ibis 
wv  fa«ad  MM  to  be  trae.  The  skaes  that  stand  about  the 
chapt)  at  a  ^wU  <fat>»ce»  aone  of  whidi,  pofaiqw,  hare 
i  «n  open  them,  aie  bdievod  to  have  been  not  fa- 
it bM  the  aaeieM  boimdanes  iA  the  shic- 


Maitm  was  a  mmm  not  iBitende ;  he  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Sk^,  and,  thwdnv,  was  withio  readi  of  inteHigaioe 
aad  with  ao  great  difficulty  aigfat  have  visited  the  places 
whk^  he  iBdeitahes  to  describe ;  yet,  witb  all  his  op- 
fennmties,  he  has  oAoi  suSeied  hinndf  to  be  deccned 
He  lived  ia  the  last  centaty,  when  the  diie£s  of  the  <daiis 
had  )oet  little  of  dicii  csiginal  infioence.  The  momitaiiw 
wetie  y«t  oapeHtnted,  no  ink*  was  (jested  to  fcweign  no- 
velties, and  the  feudal  iiistitatiaits  opf»ted  opOD  life  with 
their  full  fiHoe.  He  n>^t,  ibadme,  have  diqilayed  a 
aeries  of  snboidiiuaura  and  a  Shb  of  govenueat,  which 
in  Bsore  luaunous  and  impioved  K^;ioos,  have  hem  loi^ 
(Mgottea,  and  have  ddighttd  his  leaders  with  mai^  tm- 
ODiMh  custous  that  are  now  disnaed,  and  wild  opbuoos 
that  |H<evail  ao  longer.     But  he  probably  had  not  know- 

jadgiBg 
id.  Ihe 
did  not 

leoodd 
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giTc  pleasure  by  tdfting  that,  of  which  it  was,  in  his  little 
coimtryy  impossible  to  be  ignorant 

What  he  has  neglected  cannot  now  be  performed.'  In 
nations,  where  there  is  hardly  the  use  of  letters,  what  is 
once  out  of  sight  is  lost  for  ever.  They  think  but  little, 
and  of  their  few  thonghts,  none  are  wasted  on  the  past,  in 
which  they  are  nrither  interested  by  fear  nor  hope.  Their 
only  rasters  are  stated  observances  and  practical  repre- 
sentations. For  this  reason,  an  age  of  ignorance  is  an  age 
of  ceremony.  Pageants  and  processions,  and  commemo- 
rations, g^radually  shrink  away,  as  better  methods  come 
into  use  of  lecoiding  events,  and  preserving  rights. 

It  is  not  only  in  Raasay  that  the  chapel  is  unroofed  and 
nsdess;  through  the  few  islands  which  we  visited,  we 
neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  house  of  prayer,  except  in 
Sky,  that  was  not  in  ruins.  .The  malignant  influence  of 
Calvinism  has  blasted  ceremony  and  decency  together; 
and  if  the  remembrance  of  papal  superstition  is  obliterated, 
the  monnments  of  papal  piety  are  likewise  effaced 

It  has  been,  for  many  years,  popular  to  talk  of  the  lazy 
devotion  of  the  Romish  clergy;  over  the  sleepy  laziness  of 
men  that  erected  churches,  we  may  indulge  our  superio- 
rity with  a  new  triumph,  by  comparing  it  with  the  fervid 
activity  of  those  who  suffer  them  to  fall* 

Of  die  destruction  of  churches,  the  decay  of  religion 
most  in  time  be  the  consequence ;  for  while  the  pablick 
acts  of  the  nfinistiy  are  now  performed  in  houses,  a  very 
small  number  can  be  present ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  islanders  make  no  use  of  books,  all  must  necessarily 
five  in  total  ignorance,  who  want  the  opportnni^  of  vocal 

instruction. 

From  these  remains  of  ancitot  sanctity,  which  are  every 
wheie  to  be  found,  it  has  been  conjectured  diat,  for  the 
last  two  centimes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  have  de- 
creased in  number.  This  argument,  which  supposes  that 
tke  charches  have  been  suffered  to  £bJI,  only  because  they 
were  no  longer  necessary,  would  have  some  force,  if  the 
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houses  of  worship  still  remaininig  were  suflBcient  for  the 
people.    But  since  they  have  now  no  churcfaes  at  all,  these 
venerable  fragments  do  not  prove  the  people  of  former  times 
to  have  been  more  numerous,  but  to  have  been  more  de- 
vout   If  the  inhabitants  were  doubled,  with  tlieir  present 
principles,  it  appears  not  that  any  provision  for  pahBck 
worship  would  be  onade.    Where  the  religion  of  a  countxy 
enforces  consecrated  buildings,  the  number  of  those  build- 
ings may  be  supposed  to  afford  some  indicatioxiy  however 
uncertain,  of  the  populousness  of  the  place ;  but  where, 
by  a  change  of  manners,  a  nation  is  contented  to  live 
without  them,  their  decay  implies  no  diminution  of  inha- 
bitants. 

/   Some  of  these  dilapidations  are  said  to  be  foond  in 
islands  now  uninhabited;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  can 
thence  infer  that  they  were  ever  peopled.    The  religion  of 
the  middle  age  is  well  known  to  have  placed  too  much 
hope  in  lonely  austerities.    Voluntary  solitude  was  tbe 
great  art  of  propitiation,  by  which  crimes  were  effaced,  and 
conscience  was  appeased ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely,  that 
oratories  were  often  built  in  places  where  retirement  was 
sure  to  have  no  disturbance. 

Raasay  has  little  that  can  detain  a  traveller,  except  the 
laird  and  his  {anuly ;  but  their  power  wants  no  auxiliaries. 
Such  a  seat  of  hospitality,  amidst  the  winds  and  waters, 
fills  the  imagination  with  a  delightful  contrariety  of  imagesr 
Without  is  the  rough  ocean,  and  the  rocky  land,  the  beat- 
ing billows,  and  the  howling  storm :  within  is  plenty  and 
elegance,  beauty  and  gaiety,  the  song  and  the  dance.  In 
Raasay,  if  I  could  have  found  an  Ulysses,  I  had  fietncied  a 
Fhseacia. 

At  Raasay,  by  good  fortune,  Macleod,  so  the  chief  of 
the  clan  is  called,  was  paying  a  visit,  and  by  him  we  were 
invited  to  his  seat  at  Dunvegan.  Raasay  has  a  stout  boat, 
built  in  Norway,  in  which,  with  six  oars,  he  conveyed  uS' 
back  to  Sky.  We  landed  at  Port  Re,  so  called,  because 
James  the  fifth'of  Scotland,  who  had  curiosity  to  visit  the 
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Lslaads^  came  into  it.  The  port  is  made  by  an  inlet  of  the 
sea,  deep  and  nanowy  where  a  ship  lay  waiting  to  dis- 
people Sky,  by  carrying  the  natives  away  to  America. 

In  coasting  Sky,  we  passed  by  the  cavern  in  which  it 
was  the  custom,  as  Martin  relates,  to  catch  birds  in  the 
nig^ht,  by  making  a  fire  at  the  entrance.  This  practice  is 
disused ;  for  the  birds,  as  is  known  often  to  happen,  have 
changed  their  haunts. 

Here  we  dined  at  a  publick  house,  I  believe  the  only 
inn  of  the  island,  and  having  mounted  oufliorses,  travelled 
in  the  manner  already  described,  till  we  came  to  Kings- 
borough,  a  place  distinguished  by  that  name,  because  the 
king  lodged  here  when  he  landed  at  Port  Re.    We  were 
entertained  with  the  usual  hospitality  by  Mr.  Macdonald, 
and  his  lady  flora  Macdonald,  a  name  that  will  be  men- 
tioned in  history,  and,  if  courage  and  fidelity  be  virtues^ 
mentioned  with  honour.    She  is  a  woman  of  middle  sta- 
ture, soft  features,  gentle  manners,  and  elegant  presence. 
In  the  morning  we  sent  our  horses  round  a  promontory 
to  meet  us,  and  spared  ourselves  part  of  the  day's  fatigue, 
by  cTossing  an  arm  of  the  sea.    We  had  at  last  some  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  Dunvegan ;  for  our  way  led  over  an 
extensive  moor,  where  eveiy  step  was  to  be  taken  with 
caution^  and  we  were  often  obliged  to  alight,  because  the 
ground  could  not  be  trusted.    In  travelling  this  watery 
flat,  I  perceived  that  it  had  a  visible  declivity,  and  might; 
without  much  expense  or  difficulty,  be  drained.    But^diffi-* 
culty  and  expense  are  relative  terms,  which  have  different 
meanings  in  different  places. 

To  Dunv^;an  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at  rest,  and 
found  our  &tig^e  amply  recompensed  by  our  reception. 
Lady  Madeod,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  England, 
was  newly  come  bither  with  her  son  and  four  daughters, 
who  knew  all  the  arts  of  southern  elegance,  and  all  the 
modes  of  English  economy.  Here,  therefore,  we  settled,' 
and  did  not  spoil  the  present  hour  with  thoughts  of  depar- 
ture. 
Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  prominence,  that  juts  out  into  a 
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imnctpal  seat  (rf"  Madeod,  is  paxdj  old  sod  pndy  _. 
il  ii  biiOt  upon  the  rock,  and  looks  upon  die  waSi 
f'>nns  two  sides  of  a  small  square :  on  die  ddrd  side 
skoleion  of  a  castle  of  anknown  airtiquity,  siqipoaed  ^ 
bc^n  a  Norwegian  finHeas,  when  fhe  Danes  weie 
of  the  islands.    It  is  so  nearir  entire,  that  it  migfac 


tnulition  in  the  family,  that  the  owner  diall  not  loo^ 
Ilvi^  die  reparation.    The  grandialher    ''^  * 

ill  defiance  of  prediction,  began  the  i ,  ^- 

a  li(tl<«  time,  and  applied  his  money  to  worse 


a  iHu<«  time,  and  appued  his  money  to  worse  uses. 

As  Uu>  inhabiUnU  of  the  Hebrides  lived,  for  many 
in  oonUntial  expectation  of  hostilities,  the  chief  of 


clnn  rraidH  in  a  fortress.  Has  hoose  was  accessible  onlr 
Axtm  tha  water,  till  the  last  possessour  opened  an  eDtnnoe 
by  "laini  u|M)n  (he  land. 

Iliey  hiuV  formerly  reason  to  be  afraid,  not  only  of  de- 
rlarwl  wan,  and  authorised  invaders,  or  of  roving  !»««*» 
whJon,  in  tho  northern  seas,  must  have  been  very  oommon ; 
but  of  inmnda  and  insults  from  rival  dans,  who,  in  the 
lUenJtude  of  ft,„afti  independence,  asked  no  leave  of  their 
wwiviffw  u>  malco  war  on  one  another.  Sky  has  been  la- 
v««tm  by  a  f««nd  between  the  two  mighty  power*  of  Mac- 
mwm  and  Maeleod.  MacdonaM  having  married  a  Mac 
Ih- 'i  "'i**?  **'^  <»«»«w»t)ent  dismissed  her,  perhaps  because 
ulll  .K  .i****  ^^  »«  chiWien.  Before  the  reign  of 
i  nt  i^**^ ''  *  "^**^  W«l  «««te  a  trial  of  his%ife 

whal-vw  wwr  iu^l!^"'^**?'  lesenting  the  injury, 
»b«» -^J^iMlM,  .h^jT^'r;  w,tho«t  .  bon&e.  bat  diat 

»vnm>*.«  ,W  vUi,,  WH,  ^JS^***^  **  MacdonJd,  who 
Mm\w\  st»\rv  ittav  .iL/^^ 

■"•"••Wtt  <<  Ike  id,  ^  Ejg_ 


wmt^ 
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oetiiig'  a  boat  mailed  by  Madeodsy  tied  the  crew  band 
id  foot,  and  set  then  adiift.  Maeleod  bunded  upon  Egg, 
:id  demanded  the  ^fenders ;  but  the  inhabhants,  refuaiiig 
V  surreiider  them,  retreated  to  a  cavern,  into  which  they 
louglit  their  euemies  mlikely  to  follow  th^m.  Maeleod 
botLed  them  with  smoke,  and  left  them  lying  dead  by 
i^milies  as  they  stood: 

Here  the  violence  of  the  weather  confined  us  for  some 
ime,  not  at  all  to  our  discontent  or  inconvenience.  We 
vould,  indeed,  very  willingly  have  visited  the  ialandB,  which 
night  be  seen  from  the  house  scattered  in  the  sea,  and  I 
was  particulaily  desirous  to  have  viewed  Isay;  but  the 
storms  did  not  permit  us  to  launch  a  boat,  and  we  wave 
eondemned  to  listen  in  idleness  to  the  wind,  except  when 
we  were  better  engaged  by  listening  to  the  ladies. 

We  had  here  more  wind  than  waves,  and  suffered  the 
tseverity  of  a  tempest,  without  enjoying  its  magnificence. 
The  sea  beii^  broken  by  the  multitude  of  islands,  does 
not  Toar  with  so  much  noise,  nor  beat  the  storm  with  such 
foamy  violence,  as  I  ha^e  remariced  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 
Though,  while  I  was  in  the  Hebrides,  the  wind  was  ex- 
tremely turbulent,  I  never  saw  very  high  billows. 

The  country  about  Dunvegan  is  rough  and  barren. 
There  a^  no  trees,  except  in  the  orchard,  which  is  a  low 
sheltered  spot,  surrounded  with  a  wall. 

When  this  house  was  intended  to  sustain  a  i^jiege,  a  well 
was  made  in  the  court,  by  boring  the  rock  downwards^.  tiH 
water  was  found,  which,  though  so  near  to  the  sea,  I  have 
not  heard  mentioned  as  brackish,  though  it  has  some  hard* 
ness,  or  other  qualities,  which  make  it  less  fit  for  use ;  and 
die  fiunily  is  now  better  supplied  firom  a  stream,  which 
runs  by  the  rock,  from  two  pleasing  waterfols. 

Here  we  saw  some  traces  of  former  manners,  and  heard 
some  standing  traditions.  In  the  house  is  kept  an  ox's 
horn,  hoQewed  so  as  to  hold  perhaps  two  quarts,  which 
the  heir  of  Maeleod  was  expected  to  swallow  at  one 
draught,  as  a  test  of  his  manhood,  before  he  was  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms,  or  could  claim  a  seat  among  the 
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W  A  jomNrr  tu  the.  tft.tiKii^^ 


ah^  anr  franBuiaaJikr 

tnnr  <if  litrniiio :  md^HL.  if 

U'  ttH:  uppusixtt  li^aad.  ^Mr  lw.ii'inp>  inll 

Kuetiiiii^  teIi^  tiie  oane  of  mviK' 

i^  XKJt  mtii^wm     ScBie  hold  diA  no 

oUhtiv  Ami  iKQH'  nupr  ]mb«  Im  &  MarinaiL 

biuiudit  tci  the  talile,  a  Tisit  va^  P^Bil  Idw*  dir  laxM  aand  i:r.  • 
ul  a  loittll  tbbmd  Miolii  erf"  Set«  i£  vlncii  &e  janper  lua- 

Mudu  'viuch  tbe  )ini|>iielar  nm  Hka^^  lu&  iil<  iniwiic^-^ 
w'hli'iiit  e&xi,  to  <iuiii^  tr»  Moik.  It  is  iii  nil  v-  c:. 
ffentiesieD  in  Scxiduid  br  the  Bsaie  of  tliar  paflsefta  "^ss 
at>  KaabaT,  Bemen^  Lodi  Bui',  a  fwartifiP  BeocsBair  zt 
euiiiitzie«  inhabhad  lir  daos^  where  all  that  liv-e  in  n 
aune  tcmUMT  hare  one  tuoBe,  and  wmA  be  thrsie£E«e  d>- 
eruntnalad  br  bome  additkiB.  Hds  sendoBaiu  wbw 
name,  I  tliinl^  is.  llarli'aii,  dMwld  be  iec:iiljaiT  cafle^: 
Moek ;  but  the  appeOatioiB,  vlndi  be  tbinks  too  owv 
ftx  hi»  iilaiid,  be  would  like  still  les  for  bianelf.  and  be 
i»9  tbereimre^  addieased  br  tbe  title  o£»  Isle  of  Mock. 

Thia  little  uland,  howerer  it  be  named,  is  ot  cansadenHt' 
value.     It  ia  two  KngliA  mOes  Imig,  and  tbiee  qitaitei^ 
of  a  mile  broad,  and  oondeqiientlj  contains  onlj  nine 
bundled  and  mty  English  acres.    It  is  cbieflr  araUe. 
Half  if('  this  little  dominion  the  laird  retains  in  his  omi 
hand,  and  on  the  other  half,  live  one  hundred  and  sixty 
|)eraona,  who  paj  their  rent  by  exported  com.    What  rent 
they  pay,  we  were  not  told,  and  could  not  decendy  inquire. 
The  proportion  of  the  people  to  the  land  is  sueh.  as  the 
most  fertile  countries  do  not  conunonly  maintain. 

Ibe  laird,  having  all  his  people  under  his  immediate 
view,  seems  to  }>e  very  attentive  to  their  happiness.  The 
devastation  of  the  smallpox,  when  it  visits  places  where  it 
comes  seldom,  is  well  known.  He  has  disarmed  it  of  its 
terrour  at  Muack,  by  inoculating  eighty  of  his  people. 
'fhe  expense  was  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  head 
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laoiy  trades  they  cannot  have  among  ihem,  but  upon 
ccasioiiy  he  fetches  a  smith  from  th^  isle  of  Egg,  and  has 
tailor  firom  the  mainland,  six  times  a  year.  This  island 
w^Sk  deserved  to  be  seen,  bat  the  laiid*s  absence  left  us  no 
>pportoiiity. 

£very  inhabited  island  has  its  appendant  and  suboidi^ 
nate  islets.  Muck,  however  small,  has  yet  others  smaller 
about  it,  one  of  which  has  only  ground  sufficient  to  afford 
pasture  for  three  wethers. 

At  Dunvegan  I  had  tasted  lotus,  and  was  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  I  was  ever  to  depart,  till  Mr.  Boswell  sagely 
reproached  me  with  my  sluggishness  and  softness.    I  had 
no  very  forcible  defence  to  make;  and  we  agreed  to  pur- 
sue our  journey.    Madeod  accompanied  us  to  Ulinish, 
where  we  were  entertained  by  the  sheriff  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Macqueen  travelled  with  us,  and  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  fJl  that  was  worthy  of  observation.    With  him  we 
went  to  see  an  ancient  building,  called  a  dun  or  borough. 
It  was  a  circular  enclosure,  about  forty-two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, walled  round  with  loose  stones,  perhaps  to  the 
height  of  nine  feet    The  walls  are  very  thick,  diminish- 
ing a  Utde  towards  the  top,  and,  though  in  these  countries 
stone  is  not  brought  far,  must  have  been  raised  with  much 
labour.     Within  the  great  circle  were  several  smaller 
rounds  of  wall,  which  formed  distinct  apartments.    Its 
date  and  its  use  ave  unknown.    Some  suppose  it  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Madeods.    Mr.  Macqueen 
thought  it  a  Danish  fort 

The  entrance  is  covered  with  flat  stones,  and  is  narrow, 

because  it  was  necessary  that  the  stones  which  lie  Over  it, 

should  reach  from  one  wall  to  the  other ;  yet,  strait  as  the 

,        passage  is,  they  seem  heavier  than  could  have  been  placed 

where  they  now  lie,  by  the  naked  strength  of  as  many 

men  as  might  stand  about  them.    They  were  probably 

raised  by  putting  long  pieces  of  wood  under  them,  to 

which  the  action  of  a  long  line  of  lifters  might  be  applied. 

Savages,  in  all  couiitries,  have  patience  proportionate  to 
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«»«*M!r  kultt.    If  ao  aaeh  |A-^  «, 

M«M«  !«<;  eut  Mrajr.    The  valb  are  ^ide  W  pO^ 

<««Mr#i.t  Um  «Mtb,  on  dther  side.    It  »  dM  imM  ^T 

«;<f!ii[.  '*"*' *^  "r* «»A  w«e placed.  Md gn« «« 

•I*iwl  H|*riKiit  iti  It.    By  their  !L-^  that  no  man  cooW 

.Morow.  Umt  two  can  nc»«  ^T^*"  ^^^  "*  ""  ■* 

Fww  along  them  tsdgether, 
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knd  'bong'  subtemneousy  they  must  be  always  dflOnp^ 
Cbey  are  not  die  work  of  an  age,  mudi  luder  than  the 
present ;  lor  they  aie  fomied  with  as  much  art  as  the  eon- 
stmclioo  of  a  oonunon  hut  requires.  I  iuMgine  them  to 
liare  lieen  places  only  of  occasional  use,  in  which  the 
istander,  upon  a  sudden  alann,  hid  his  utenols  or  his 
cSothes,  and  perhaps  sometimes  his  wife  and  chiUien. 

This  oave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed  the  whole 

leogtk,  and  went  away  without  knowing  how  tsi  it  was 

earried.    For  Ihis  omission  we  shall  be  blamed,  as  we  per« 

liapB  bave  blamed  other  travellens;  but  the  day  was  rainy, 

and  the  ground  was  damp.  We  had  with  us  neither  spades 

ii(»  pickaxes,  and  if  love  of  ease  surmounted  our  de-^ 

siie  of  knowledge,  the  offence  has  not  tihe  iuTidionsness  of 

sing^ulaiiQr. 

Edifices,  either  standing  or  ruined,  are  the  chief  records 

of  an  illitemte  natkm.    In  some  part  of  this  journey,  at 

no  great  distance  fiom  our  way,  stood  a  diatteied  fortress, 

of  which  the  learned  minister,  to  whose  communication 

we  are  much  indebted,  gave  us  an  accodnt. 

'^  Those,*'  said  he,  **  are  the  walls  of  a  place  of  refuge^ 

binit  in  die  time  of  James  die  sixth,  by  Hugh  Macdonald, 

who  was  next  heir  to  dw  digni^  and  fortune  of  his  chief* 

Hugh,  being  so  near  his  wish,  was  impadait  of  dekiy ; 

and  had  art  and  inlhienee  sufficient  to  engage  several  gen- 

demen  in  a  plot  against  die  laird's  life.    Somediing  must 

be  fidpidaled  on  both  sides;  for  diey  would  not  dip  their 

hands  in  blood  merely  for  Hugh's  advancement    The 

compact  was  formally  written,  signed  by  the  conqiirators, 

and  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  Macleod. 

"*  It  ln]n)ened  that  Madeod  had  sold  some  catde  to  a 
dioyer,  who,  not  having  ready  money,  gave  him  a  bond 
Car  payment  The  debt  was  discharged,  and  the  bond 
tedenumded ;  which  Madeod,  who  could  not  read,  intend* 
ing  to  pot  into  his  hands,  gave  him  the  conspiracy.  The 
drover,  whan  he  had  read  the  paper,  ddiveked  it  privat^ 
ts  Macdonald,  who,  being  thus  informed  of  his  danger, 
cdkd  his  finends  together,  and  provided  for  his  safety.    He 
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Mejx^  1  saw  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  limpets  and 
mixsol(38  in  their  natural  state.  But  as  a  new  testimony 
to  t^lie  veracity  of  common  fame,  here  was  no  echq^[|-  be 


AV^e  then  walked  through  a  natural  aich  in  the  rock, 
^w-liicli  might  have  pleased  us  by  its  novelty,  had  the 
stoTies,  vrhich  encumbered  our  feet,  given  us  leisure  to 
consider  it.  We  were  shown  the  gummy  seed  of  the  kdip, 
that  fieistens  itself  to  a  stone,  from  which  it  grows  into  a 
strong^  stalk. 

In  our  return,  we  found  a  little  boy  upon  the  point  of 
a  rock,  catching  with  his  angle  a  supper  for  the  fiimily. 
'We  rowed  up  to  him,  and  borrowed  his  rod,  with  which 
Mr.  Boswell  caught  a  cuddy. 

IThe  cuddy  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the  philo- 
sopliieal  name.  It  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  gudgeon, 
but  it  is  of  great  use  in  these  islands,  as  it  affords  the 
lower  people  both  food,  and  oil  for  their  lamps.  Cuddies 
are  so  abundant,  at  some  times  of  the  year,  that  they  are 
caught  like  white  bait'  in  the  Thames,  only  by  dipping  a 
basket  and  drawing  it  back. 

If  it  were  always  practicable  to  fish,  these  islands  could 
never  be  in  much  danger  from  famine ;  but  unhappily,  in 
the  winter,  when  other  provision  fails,  the  seas  are  com- 
monly too  rough  for  nets,  or  boats. 

From  Ulinish  our  next  stage  was  to  Talisker,  the  house 
of  colonel  Macleod,  an  officer  in  the  Dutch  service,  who  in 
this  time  of  universal  pesce,  has  for  several  years  been 
permitted  to  be  absent  firom  his  regiment.  Having  been 
bred  to  physick,  he  is  consequently  a  scholar,  and  his 
lady,  by  accompanying  him  in  his  different  places  of  resi- 
dence, is  become  skilful  in  several  languages.  Talisker  is 
the  place,  beyond  all  that  I  have  seen,  from  which  the 
gay  and  the  jovial  seem  utterly  excluded ;  and  where  the 
hermit  might  expect  to  grow  old  in  meditation,  without 
possibility  of  disturbance  or  interruption.  It  is  situated 
very  near  the  sea,  but  upon  a  coast  where  no  vessel  lands, 
but  when  it  is  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  rocks.    To« 
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wwdi  the  Imd  aK  lo%  kilk  Hreuniv  «id» 
The  grniden  is  shettered  by  in,  or  piaes,  w1 
tlif  Hpin  pwwpetwMiy,  that  wwae  whiA  die 
Intant  planted,  aie  Tery  high  and  dn^L 

At  this  place  we  Toy  happily  net 
Maclean,  a  young  genileinan,  the  eldest  aon  < 
of  Q^  heir  to  a  Teiy  great  extent  €if  land,  and 
of  improTing  Us  inheiilance^  diat  he  0| 
time  among  the  fiHmeiB  of  Hertfaidshiie  and  Hnnpdnie, 
to  leam  their  practice.  He  worked  with  his  own  bsoids  at 
die  principal  opetations  of  agricoltiire,  Aat  he  might  not 
deceive  himself  by  a  iialse  <^»nion  <^  skill,  wluch,  if  he 
should  find  it  deficient  at  home,  he  had  no  means  of  ccmb* 
pleting.  If  the  world  has  agreed  to  praise  die  travels  and 
manual  labours  of  the  czar  <^  Muscovy,  let  CkA  have  his 
share  of  the  like  applause,  ui  die  proportion  of  his  do- 
minions to  the  empire  of  Russia. 

Ihis  young  genUeman  was  sporting  in  the  BMNmtams 
of  Sky,  and  when  he  was  weary  with  following  his  game, 
repaired  for  lodging  to  Talisker.  At  night  he  sussed  oor 
of  his  (logSy  and,  when  he  went  lo  seek  lum  in  the  BMnn- 
ingt  found  two  eagles  feeding  on  his  carcass. 

Cull  for  he  must  be  named  by  his  possessions,  heazung 
diat  our  intention  was  to  visit  I<Hia,  offered  to  ocmduet  us 
to  his  chief)  sir  Allan  Madesiif  who  lived  in  die  isle  of 
Iiioh  Kenneth,  and  would  readily  find  us  a  convenient 
PAMssffe.  IVom  this  time  was  formed  an  acqnaiwtanre, 
whiohi  being  begun  by  kindness,  was  acoidentaQy  qob^ 
tinued  by  constraint ;  we  derived  mu<^  pleasure  from  it, 
i^itd  I  Ih>)H)  have  given  him  no  reason  to  repait  it. 

11i(t  wmith«»r  was  now  almost  one  continued  stona,  and 
wi^  wi^ri)  to  snatch  some  happy  inteimissioai  to  be  con- 
voytH)  III  MuU,  Om  dunl  island  of  the  Ueteide^  lymg 
»IhmiI  a  iiniftt^  mmdt  of  i>ky,  whence  we  might  ee»lj  find 
our  wny  ui  Inch  Konnedi,  whete  sk  Allan  Madeoa  le- 
hUIihIi  aiul  AlVr\\*ard  lo  lomu 

l\u'  diid  |Hir|H)MS  tht'  wosl  commodious  staticm  that  we 
fHHlUl  lakt^  was  Aiittidi4i  which  sir  Alexander  M^^jon^H 
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ad  now  left  to  a  geiilieiiiaii>  ^o  lived  there  as  his  fiM^tor 
x*  steward. 

In  our  way  to  Annidel  was  CoriatBc^ii»  Where  we  had 
kXready  been,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  were  very  will-^ 
i^g  to  xetam.  We  staid,  however,  so  long  alt  TaUsker, 
Lliat  a  great  part  of  our  jourbej  was  performed  in  the 
gloom  of  the  evenkig.  In  traveQing  even  thus  almost 
without  light  dttongh  naked  solitude,  when  ibere  is  a 
^uide  whose  conduct  may  be  trusted,  a  mind  not  n^tu-^ 
rally  too  mudi  disposed  to  fear,  may  preserve  some  degree 
of  cheerfiihiess ;  but  what  must  be  the  solicitude  of  him^ 
nvho  should  be  wandering,  among  the  erags  and  hollows, 
benighted,  ignorant,  and  alone  ? 

The  fictions  of  the   Grothick  romances  were  not   so 
Temote  fiom  credibility  as  they  ai:e  now  thought    In 
the  fall  prevalence  of  the  feudal  institution,  when  vio- 
lence Sesolated  the  world,  and  every  baron  lived  in  a 
fbitxesB,  forests  and  easttes  were  regularly  succeeded  by, 
each  other,  and  the  adventurer  might  very  suddenly  pass 
from  the  gloom  *of  woods,  or  the  ruggedness  of  moors,  to 
seats  of  plenty,  gaiety,  and  magnificence.    Whatever  is 
imagined  in  the  wfldest  tale,  if  gianiB,  dragon^  and  en- 
chantment be  ^cepted,  would  be  felt  by  liim,  who,  waln- 
dering  in  the  moimtains  without  a  guides  or  upon  Ae  sea 
without  a  pilot,  diouU  be  csnied  amidst  his  tenour  and 
nneertainty,  to  the  hospiSslity  and  degance  of  Raasay  or 
Donvegan. 

•Te  Ceriataehan  at  last  we  came,  and  found  oursdves 
wekomed  as  before.  Here  we  staid  two  days,  and  made 
such  inquiries  as  curidsky  suggested.  The  house  was 
filled  with  oompaaj,  among  whom  Mr.  Macpherson  and 
bis  sister  disttnguiii^ed  themselves  by  iheir  pcditeness  and 
aeeomplislttnents.  By  him  we  were  invited  to  Ostig,  a 
house  not  far  from  Annidel,  where  we  might  easily  hear 
of  a  boat,  wheti  the  weather  would  stiffer  us  to  leave  the 
idttid. 

At  Ostig,  fft  ^hkh  Mr.  Ma^^herson  is  minister,  we 
weie  entenaiiied  for  soifie  days,  Ihasi  removed  to  Aimi-^ 
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tfeU  where  we  finished  our  obserrmtions  on  the 

:5kv. 

\s  this  ijibuid  Kes  in  die  fifty-seTenth  degree, 
canaut  be  suppoeed  to  have  much  warmth.    The  loi^ 
n«i*«^~-»  of  the  son  above  the  horizooy  does,  indeed, 
dmes  prodoee  great  heat  in  nordiem  latitudes ;  but  thzi 
can  onlr  happen  in  Weltered  places,  where  the 
sphere  is  to  a  certain  degree  stagnant,  and  die  same] 
of  ;ur  continues  tP  receive  for  many  homs  the  rays  of  tlk 
idin*  and  the  vaponrs  of  the  earth.     Sky  lies  open  on  At 
we!^  and  north  to  a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  and  is  cooled. 
in  the  (»ununer,  by  a  perpetual  ventilation,  but  by  tihe 
siimi*  blaist  is  kept  warm  in  winter.    Their  weather  is  not 
plotisinic.     Half  the  year  is  deluged  with  rain.     From  die 
auCimmal  to   the  vernal   equinox,  a  dry  day  is  harSy 
km»wn%  except  when   the  showers  are  suspended  by  a 
tempest     Under  such  ddes  can  be  expected  no   great 
exuberance  of  vegetatioiL    Their  winter  overtakes  their 
^ununen  and  dieir  harvest  lies  upon  the  ground  drenched 
with  rain.    The  autumn  struggles  hard  to  produce  some 
o(  oar  early  fruits^   I  gathered  gooseberries  in  September; 
but  diev  were  small,  and  the  husk  was  tibick. 

Xlto  winter  is  seldom  «uch  as  puts  a  full  stop  to  the 
irn>wth  of  plants>  or  reduces  the  catde  to  live  whoDy  on 
the  sorphisage  of  the  summer.    In  the  year  seventy-one 
they  had  a  severe  season,  remembered  by  the  name  of  the 
Black  Spring,  from  which  the  island  has  not  yet  re- 
covered.   The  snow  lay  long  upcm  the  ground,  a  calamity 
hardly  known  before.    Pkrt  of  their  cattle  died  for  want, 
part  were  unseasonably  sold  to  buy  sustenance  for  the 
owners ;  and,  what  I  have  not  read  or  heard  of  before, 
the  kine  that  survived  were  so  emaciated  and  dispirited, 
that  they  did  not  require  the  male  at  the  usual  time. 
Many  of  the  roebucks  perished. 

The  soil,  as  in  other  coimtries,  has  its  diversities.  In 
some  parts  ther^  is  only  a  thin  layer  of  earth  spread  upon 
a  rock,  which  bears  nothing,  but  short  brown  heath,  and 
perhaps  is  not  generally  capable  of  any  better  product 
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tiere  are  many  bogs  or  mosses  of  gieater  or  less  extent, 
liere  the  soil  cannot  be  supposed  to  want  depth,  though 
'  is  too  ^wet  for  the  plough.  But  we  did  not  observe  in 
bese  any  aquatick  pLints.  The  valleys  and  the  moun. 
ains  are  alike  darkened  with  heath.  Some  grass,  how- 
^irer,  grows  here  and  there,  and  some  happier  spots  of 
^^arth  are  capable  of  tillage. 

Their    ag^cnlture   is  laborious,  and,  perhaps,  rather 

feeble  than  unskilful,    llieir  chief  manure  is  sea-weed, 

which,  when  th^  lay  it  to  rot  upon  the  field,  gives  them 

a  better  crop  than  those  of  the  Highlands.    They  heap 

sea  ahells  upon  the  dunghill,  which  in  time  moulder  into 

a  fertilizing  substance.    When  they  find  a  vein  of  earth 

where  they  cannot  use  it,  they  dig  it  up,  and  add  it  to  the 

niould  of  a  more  commodious  place. 

Their  com  grounds  often  lie  in  such  intricacies  among 
the  crags,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  action  of  a  team 
and  plough.    The  soil  is  then  turned  up  by  minimi  la- 
bour,  with  an  instrument  called  a  crooked  spade,  of  a 
form  and  weight  which,  to  me,  appeared  very  incommodi- 
ous, and  would,  perhaps,  be  soon  improved  in  a  country 
wbeie  workmen  could  be  easily  found,  and  easily  paid. 
It  has  a  nanow  blade  of  iron  fixed  to  a  long  and  heavy 
piece  of  wood,  which  must  have,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  iron,  a  knee  or  flexure  with  the  angle  down- 
wards.   When  the  farmer  encounters  a  stone,  which  is 
the  great  impediment  of  his  operations,  he  drives  the 
blade  mider  it,  and  bringing  the  knee  or  angle  to  the 
grooxidy  has  in  the  long  handle  a  veiy  forcible  lever. 

Aoooiding  to  the  different  mode  of  tillage,  fSeurms  are 
disdngaished  into  long  land  and  short  land.  Long  land 
is  that  which  affords  room  for  a  plough,  and  short  land  is 
turned  up  by  the  spade. 

The  gnin  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows  thus  tedi- 
ously formed,  is  either  oats  or  barley.  They  do  not  sow 
hadey  without  very  copious  manure,  and  then  they  ex- 
pect from  it  ten  for  one,  an  increase  equal  to  that  of  bet- 
ter countries;  but  the  culture  is  so  operose,  that  they  con* 
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;ire  to  expeet  oolj  a  tEqilf  iuaHHK  r    icHmwitokp 

for  plentT,  when  a  dnid  |Mai  4f  ifc»  biKi^iK  ^mi kx* 

served  Car  teed. 

Wlien  their  gnun  is  asDHBl 

miuft  (stmmder  $m  ripeness  &ev 

barley:  t0  the oaJU ihey mpfif  ' 

ibtcy  have  none,  hut  make  a 

drawti  bjr  <Mie  hone,  with  the  tire* 

<m  the  gfouDd.    On  this  Aey 

•»hea%<^  but  often  convey  dbem 

puiiiiier>  or  frame  of  stielu,  upam  A^ 
<>f  that  whidi  ie  obtained  wiih  m 
tliiii^  :»uel J  ought  to  be 
cltariug  their  oats  from  the  famfc,  it 
the  sfcrav.    Thnsy  with  die  p»  iii^^ 
vage«»  they  destioy  Aat  fodder,  for 
cattle  may  peiidi.     Fiom  dds 
ucttv  conTeniencies ;  diey  diy  die 
rctjucvd  10  BMaly  and  d 
the  taiile  coatKMted  from  Ae  fat  br  ffe 
v»iher  scorched  snhstaiKe, 
^ratcfML    The  oate  dial 

L  he  bania  of  ^y  I  never  saw.    Ifaa 
f  Kaasay^  had  erected  near  his 
Kvoutie  the  harresi  is  sdJom  bim^ghs 
V  .pctual  perftibon^  u>  ptevcnt  Ae  maar 
vH  their  fc^iidena  I  can  jmie?e  eniy  frg^ 
kI  uot  obc^erre  that  dbe  coi 
vvii';K.v5^\  ihat  by  chw 
^      v.-^  \uW^  themMrehaidy  escniRit 
\v   'm^*>Mfci.Vi  or  bea«T>  Aey  aie  k 

.  x^  X  .vv  UM^e  ¥>  Fiwa  in  the  Hebnfek 
1^.  ^..Jk^  a  hnfe  hay.bnt  dbe  cna»  is 
.     ,ivu  iUwNK.^  *y  a»i  aKain  very 
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^ndtbout  taste  or  fiagrance ;  it  must  be  eaten  by  cattk  that 
liave  nothing  else,  but  by  most  English  farmers  would  be 
tluro^vn  away. 

In  the  islands  I  have  not  heard  that  any  subteiraneous 
treaames  haye  been  disoovered,  though  wh^  there  are 
mountains,  there  are  commonly  minerals.    One  of  the 
rocks  in  Col  has  a  black  vein,  imagined  to  consist  of  the 
ore  of  lead ;  but  it  was  never  yet  opened  or  essayed.    In 
Sky  a  black  mass  was  accidentally  picked  up,  and  brought 
into  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  who  found  him- 
self strongly  inclined  to  think  it  a  coal,  but  unhappily,  it 
did  not  bum  in  the  chimney.    Common  ores  would  be 
ttere  of  no  great  value ;  for  what  requires  to  be  separated 
by  fire,  must,  if  it  were  foimd,  be  carried  away  in  its  mi- 
neral  state,  here  being  no  fewd  for  the  smelting  house  or 
forge.    Perhi^B  by  diligent  search  in  this  world  of  stone, 
some  valuable  pieces  of  marble  might  be  discovered.    But 
neither  philoBophical  curiosity,  nor  commercial  industry, 
have  yet  fixed  their  abode  here,  where  the  importunity  of 
immediate  want,  supplied  but  for  the  day,  and  cmving  on 
the  morrow,  has  left  little  room  for  excursive  knowledge, 
or  the  pleasing  fitncies  of  distant  profit. 
•    They  have  lately  found  a  manufacture  considerably  lu- 
crative.   Their  rocks  abound  with  kelp,  a  sea  plant,  of 
which  the  ashes  are  melted  into  g^&ss.    They  bum  kelp 
in  great  quantities,  and  then  send  it  away  in  ships,  which 
come  r^;ularly  to  purchase  them*    This  new  source  of 
riches  has  raised  the  rents  of  many  maritime  6xms ;  but 
the  tenants  pay,  like  all  other  tenants,  the  additional  rent 
with  great   unwillingness;    because  they  consider  the 
profits  of  the  kelp  as  the  mere  product,  of  personal  labour, 
to  which  the  landlord  contributes  nothing.    However,  as 
any  naan  may  be  said  to  give  what  he  gives  the  power  of 
gaining,  he  has  certainly  as  much  right  to  profit  fi:om  the 
price  of  kelp,  as  of  any  thing  else  found  or  raised  upon 
his  ground. 

This  new  trade  has  excited  a  long  and  eager  litigation 
between  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  for  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
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which»  till  the  value  of  kelp  was  known,  neither  of 
desired  the  reputation  of  possessing. 

The  cattle  of  Sky  are  not  so  small  as  is  cammonl 
Ueved.  Since  they  have  seat  thor  beerea  im  gnmt 
bers  to  sovtheni  marts,  they  have,  probably,  taken  more 
eaie  al  their  breed.  At  stated  times  the  annual  gmwdi  af 
catde  is  driven  to  a  fair,  by  a  general  drover,  and  widi 
the  money,  which  he  returns  to  the  £BLrmer,  the  rents  aze 
paid. 

The  price  regularly  expected,  is  from  two  to  three 
pounds  a  head ;  there  was  once  one  sold  for  five  pounds. 
They  go  from  the  islands  very  lean,  and  are  not  offered 
to  the  butcher  till  they  have  been  long  &tted  in  Elng^liA 
pastures. 

Of  their  black  cattle  some  are  without  horns,  called  bj 
the  Scots,  humble  cows,  as  we  call  a  bee,  an  humble  bee, 
that  wants  a  sting.  .  Whether  this  difference  be  specifid^, 
or  accidental,  though  we  inquired  with  great  dfligence, 
we  could  not  be  informed.  We  are  not  very  sure  that  the 
bull  is  ever  without  horns,  though  we  have  been  told, 
that  such  buUs  there  are.  What  is  produce^  by  putting-  a 
homed  and  unhomed  male  and  female  together,  no  man 
has  ever  tried,  that  thought  the  result  worthy  of  obaerva- 
tion. 

Their  horses  are,  like  their  cows,  of  a  moderate  size.  I 
had  no  difficulty  to  mount  myself  commodiously  by  the 
fiavour  of  the  gentlemen.  I  heard  of  very  little  cows  in 
Barra,  and  very  little  horses  in  Rum,  where,  perhaps,  no 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  size,  which 
must  always  happen,  where  the  greater  and  the  less  copu- 
late promiscuously,  and  the  young  animal  is  restrained 
from  growth  by  penury  of  sustenance. 

The  goat  is  the  general  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
complying  with  every  difference  of  climate  and  of 
soil.  The  goats  of  the  Hebrides  are  like  others :  nor  did 
I  hear  any  thing  of  their  sheep  to  be  particularly  re- 
marked. 

In  the  penury  of  these  malignant  regions,  nothing  is  left 
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tJiat  can  be  converted  to  food.  The  goats  and  the  sheep  are 
milked  like  the  cows.  A  single  meal  of  a  goat  is  a  quart, 
^kjxd  of  d  sheep  a  pint  Such,  at  least,  was  the  account, 
^^hich  I  could  extract  from  those  of  whom  I  am  not  sure 
t:liat  they  ever  had  inquired. 

The  milk  of  goats  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  cows, 
oxid  that  of  sheep  is  much  thicker.  Sheep's  milk  is  never 
eaten  before  it  is  boiled ;  as  it  is  thick,  it  must  be  very 
liberal  of  curd,  and  the  people  of  St  Kilda  form  it  inta 
small  cheeses. 

The  stags  of  the  mountains  are  less  than  those  of  our 
parks  or  forests,  perhaps  not  bigger  than  our  fallow  deer. 
Xheir  flesh  has  no  rankness,  nor  is  inferiour  in  flavour  to 
oxir  common  venison.  The  roebuck  I  neither  saw  nor 
tasted.  These  are  not  countries  for  a  regular  chase.  The 
deer  are  not  driven  with  horns  and  hounds.  A  sportsman, 
MTith  his  gun  in  his  hand,  watches  the  animal,  and  when 
he  has  wounded  him,  traces  him  by  the  blood.  / 

They  have  a  race  of  brinded  greyhounds,  larger  and 
stronger  than  those  with  which  we  course  hares,  and  those 
are  the  only  dogs  used  by  them  for  the  chase. 

Man  is,  by  the  use  of  firearms,  made  so  much  an 
overmatch  for  other  animals,  that  in  all  countries,  where 
they  are  in  use,  the  wild  part  of  the  creation  sensibly  di- 
minishes. There  wiU,  probably,  not  be  long  either  stags 
or  roebucks  in  the  islands.  AU  the  beasts  of  chase  would 
have  been  lost  long  ago  in  countries  well  inhabited,  had 
they  not  been  preserved  by  laws  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
rich. 

There  are  in  Sky  neither  rats  nor  mice,  but  the  weasel 
is  so  frequent,  that  he  is  heard  in  houses  rattling  behind 
chests  or  beds,  as  rats  in  England.  They,  probably,  owe 
to  his.  predominance^  that  they  have  no  other  vermin ;  for 
nnce  the  great  rat  took  possession  of  this  part  of  the 
wOTld,  scarce  a  ship  can  touch  at  any  port,  but  some  of  his 
race  are  left  behind.  They  have  within  these  few  years 
b^on  to  infest  the  isle  of  Col,  where,  being  left  by  some 
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4tu'  uiuuBi  Mid  •rj&Be»  hf  sn  *»  W  < 

inn**?  •;Tntii>'*-  viitMt  btea-  tof  * 

Irt  wttut.   Kud  iriMi  iJMii   hai^Bej  W-  ' 

»fii  «>'li>a>;  iiv  xeitl  1m  iliiiijni  ar  ^^m 

tim  ItuMOLU  &t«  lu  its  fnB  f 

fliut  tit*r  mmi  abodld  eoopeEMe  W  f 

vy<'  w'titA//ui^ tit  ran  vpm  iuwj,fc  grciMid,  s 
<#«  trilij  )^<»t  »1^tj  sl[q>  <Ma-  tfae  hap,  or  c 
tUt»»rtMn.     Y'lr  «  cunpatgn  m  die  wasle*  of  AmW* 

Jilt;  )HJ(«f  W'rti  t«  (lo,  they  «re  not  wflbi^,  wkx  F**^ 
mI'I<',  Ui  i-mliirn  n  l<m||r  cmtiniiaDDe  trf nanual  hbooii  **' 
M*>',  tiifffiirf,  lUfiuntlcred  u  babttaally  idle. 

MmvIiik  »<*vi;r  1>«<M1  tapplied  widi  tboee  aeetAtBCi*' 
liiinn,  wUii-it  llf<!  KXlMiMvcly  diversified  widitndesaf<"^ 
llity  Hiiitiily  Itii-tr  wmiiu*  by  vety  iiuofitnent  shifts, ao^ ^ 
Ami'  tmiif  llti''tliv<*ni«ti<ncH,  which  a  little  sttentitHi  v*'^ 
ciifclly  Ii4l<>v",  I  hiivr  nceii  a  hone  canying  boise  ^ 
|)IM  ^f.Hf  nil  H  ninlK.  I  riidflr  his  tail  was  a  stick  for  a  crop- 
|ii-i,  |iii|i|  III  (111'  (wo  I'tiiU  by  twists  of  straw.  Hemp '™' 
^^llm   )M  ill*'))'  IkIiiiiiIn,  iukI,  therefore,  ropes  may  be  had' 
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[f  they  wiinted  hemp,  they  might  make  better  cordage  of 
rushes,  or  perhaps  of  nettles,  than  of  straw. 

Their  method  of  life  neither  secure  them  perpetual 
health,  nor  exposes  them  to  any  particular  disea^s. 
There  are  physicians  in  the  islands,  who,  I  believe,  all 
practise  chirurgery,  and  all  compound  their  own  'medi- 
cines. 

It  is  gtoerally  supposed,  that  life  is  longer  in  places  where 
there  are  few  opportunities  of  luxury ;  but  I  found  no  in- 
stance here  of  extraordinary  longieyity.  A  cottager  grows 
old  over  bis  oaten  cakes,  like  a  citizen  at  a  tuifle  feast.   He 
is,  indeed,  sddom  inconunoded  by  corpulence.    Poverty 
preserves  him  from  sinking  under  the  burden  of  himself, 
but  he  escapes  no  other  injury  of  time.    Instances  of  long 
life  ate  often  related,  which  those  who  hear  them  are 
more  willing  to  credit  than  examine.    To  be  told  that  any 
man  has  attained  a  hundred  years,  gives  hope  and  com- 
fort to  hhn  who  stands  trembling  on  the  brink  of  his  own 
cUmacterick. 

Length  of  life  is  distributed  impartially,  to  very  differ- 
ent modes  of  life  in  very  different  climates ;  and  the 
mountains  have  no  greater  examples  of  age  and  health 
than  the  low  lands,  where  I  was  introduced  to  two  ladies 
of  high  quality;  one  of  whom,  in  her  ninety-fourth  year, 
presided  at  her  table  with  the  full  exercise  of  all  her  pow- 
ers ;  and  the  other  has  attained  her  eighty-fourth,  without 
any  diminution  of  her  vivacity,  and  with   little   reason 
to  accuse  time  of  depredations  on  her  beauty. 

In  the  islands,  as  in  most  other  places,  the  inhabitants 
are  of  different  rank,  and  one  does  not  encroach  here  upon 
another.    Where  there  is  no  commerce  nor  manufacture, 
he  that  is  bom  poor, can  scarcely  become  rich ;  and  if 
none  are  able  to  buy  estates,  he  that  is  born  to  land,  can- 
not annihilate  his  family  by  selling  it.    This  was  once  the 
state  of  these  countries.    Perhaps  there  is  no  example,  till 
widun  a  century  and  a  half,  of  any  family  whose  estate 
WW  idieiiafed,  otherwise  than  by  violence  or  forfeiture.. 
Skioe  motley  has  been  brought  amongst  them,  they  have 
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like  odben,  the  ait  «C  ^emfing  mose  jAsa  Aef 
receive ;  and  I  taw  witk  gsnef  dhe  chief  of  al  verf  aDont 
clan,  whow  inland  was  tamiaamBi  by  law  U>  be  aold  foi 
the  satitrfaetion  of  his  eiediaoca^ 

The  naJDe  of  highest  d^:iiitT  »  kuid^  <^  wiiicli  thfoe  aie 
in  the  extenifivo  isle  of  Skj  eaif  duse^  Maodonald,  Mar- 
cleodt  and  Mackiimon.    The  laiid  is  the  origmal  owner  of 
the  landf  wbotm  natural  power  Hast  be  ^eiy  ^cat,  where 
ooaan  Uv&s  bui  by  agricultoie ;  aad  where  die  prodoce  of 
the  buid  is  not  conveyed  throi^  tke  labyziiitiis  a£  tcaft^ 
bofc  passes  direcUyy  from  the  hand  Aaa  gi^^^^it^  it,  to  the 
aaouth  that  eats  it.  .  The  laird  has  all  daoae  in.  1m  power 
that  live  upon  bis  farms.    Kings  am.  Sax  tbe  Most  paxt, 
oidy  exalt  or  degrade.    The  laixd,  at  pIcHase^  eaa  fieed  or 
starve,  can  give  bread,  or  withhold  it.    This   iidMieat 
power  was  yet  strengthened  by  the lr^~*-*T^  iif  uiMiBiif/iii'ii 
ii^y  and  the  reverence  of  patriarchal  amkority.    Xbe  laiid 
was  the  father  of  the  clan,  and  his 
boie  his  name.    And  to  these  principles  a£ 
auoid  was  added,  for  many  ages,  an  exdosnne  r^ght  of 
legal  jurisdiction. 

This  multifeuious  and  extensive  obligatMB  cipented 
with  force  scarcely  credible.  Every  duty,  moial  cr  pcfi- 
tiiceXf  was  absorbed  in  affection  and  adherence  to  d^cUeL 
Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  clans  knew  no  law 
but  the  lakd's  wilL  He  told  them  to  whom  th^  shonU 
be  Mends  or  enemies,  what  king  they  should  obej,  aad 
what  religion  they  should  profess. 

When  the  Scots  first  rose  in  arms  against  die  socees- 
iui>u  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  Lovat,  the  duef  of  the 
^"Yosers,  was  in  exile  for  a  rape.  The  Frasers  were  voy 
uuu&<^rou9,  and  very  aealous  against  the  government.  A 
wM\l<^i  was  sent  to  Lovat  He  came  to  the  P^Tig^kh 
N>^vu))^  iiud  the  clan  immediately  deserted  to  him. 

\v'\i  iu  itignity  to  the  laird  is  the  tacksman ;  a  laige 
•AvA  vu  Un^holdei:  of  land,  of  which  he  keeps  part  as  a 
va^MU  *w  ^i»  <^wu  hand»  and  lets  part  to  under-tanaats. 
'  V  *^v  K^wM^u  U  utH^eesarily  a  man  capaUe  of  securing  to 
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he  laird  the  whole  rent,  and  b  commonly  a  oollateral  re* 
ation.  These  tackt,  or  euboniinate  possesions,  were 
ftng  considered  as  hereditary,  and  the  occupant  was  dis> 
dnguished  by  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  he  resided. 
He  held  a  middle  station,  hy  which  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  orders  were  connected.  He  paid  rent  and  reve- 
rence to  the  laird,  and  received  them  from  the  tenants. 
This  tenure  HtQl  subsists,  with  its  original  operation,  but 
not  with  the  primitiTe  stability.  Since  the  islanders,  no 
longer  content  to  live,  have  learned  the  desire  of  growing 
rich,  an  ancient  dependant  is  in  danger  of  giving  way  to 
a  higher  bidder,  at  the  expense  of  domestick  dignity,  and 
hereditary  power.  The  stronger,  whose  money  buys  him 
preference,  considers  himself  as  paying  for  all  that  he 
has,  and  is  indifferent  about  the  laird's  honour  or  safety. 
The  commodioDsness  of  money  is  indeed  great ;  but  there 
ire  some  advantages  which  money  cannot  bny,  and  which, 
therefore,  no  wise  man  will,  by  the  love  of  money,  be 
tempted  to  forego. 

I  have  found  in  the  hither  parts  of  Scotland,  men,  not 
defective  in  judgment  or  general  experience,  who  consider 
Uie  tacksman  as  a  useless  burden  of  the  ground,  as  a 
drone  who  Hves  upon  the  product  of  an  estate,  without 
the  rig^t  of  property,  or  the  merit  of  labour,  and  who  im- 
poverishes at  once  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  The  land, 
lay  they,  is  let  to  the  tacksman  at  sixpence  an  acre,  and 
\ij  him  to  the  tenant  at  tenpence.  Let  the  owner  be  the 
immediate  landlord  to  all  the  tenants;  if  he  sets  the 
ground  at  eightpence,  be  will  increase  his  revenue  by  a 
iouith  part,  and  the  tenants'  burden  will  be  diminished  by 
a  fifth. 

Those  who  pursue  this  train  of  reasoning,  seem  no 
ficiently  to  inquire  whither  it  will  lead  them,  nor  to 
that  it  will  equally  show  the  propriety  of  suppressii 
whokaale  trade,  of  shutting  vup  the  shops  of  every 
ii4)o  seHs  what  he  does  not  make,  and  of  extrudii 
wttose  agency  and  profit  intervene  between  the  mai 
tnet  and  the  consumer.    They  may,  by  stretching 
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understandings  a  little  wider,  comprehend,  that  all  those 
whoy  by  undertaking  large  quantities  of  manu&cture*  and 
affording  employment  to  many  labourers,  make  themselTes 
considered  as  benefSactors  to  the  publick,  have  only  been 
robbing  their  workmen  with  one  hand,  and  their  cftistoni- 
ers  with  the  oth^r.    If  Crowley  had  sold  only  what  he 
could  make,  and  all  his  smiths  had  wrought  their  own  iron 
with  their  own  hammers,  he  would  have  Kred  on  less,  and 
they  would  have  sold  their  work  for  more*     Hie  salaries 
of  superintendents  and  derks  would  have  been   partly 
saved,  and  pardy  shared,  and  nails  been  sometimes  cheaper 
by  a  farthing  in  a  hundred.    But  then  if  the  ^tnith  could 
not  have  found  an  immediate  piurchaser,  he  must  have 
deserted  his  anvil ;  if  there  had,  by  accident,  at  any  time, 
been  more  sellers  than  buyers,  the  workmen  must  have 
reduced  their  profit  to  nothingi^  by  underselling;'  one  an- 
other ;  and,  as  no  great  stock  could  have  been  in  any  hand, 
no  sudden  demand  of  laige  quantities  could  have  been 
answered,  and  the  builder  must  have  stood  still  till  the 
nailer  could  supply  him« 

According  to  these  schemes,  universal  plenty  is  to  begin 
and  end  in  universal  misery.  Hope  and  emulation  will 
be  utterly  extinguished ;  and  as  all  must  obey  the  caU  of 
immediate  necessity,  nothing  that  requires  extenaivd  views, 
or  provides  for  distant  consequences,  will  ever  be  per- 
formed. 

To  the  southern  inhabitants  of  Scotland^  the  state  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  islands,  is  equally  unknown  with 
that  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra ;  of  both  they  have  only  heard 
a  little,  and  guess  the  rest  They  are  strangers  to  the 
language  and  the  manners,  to  the  advantages  and  the 
wants  of  the  people,  whose  life  they  would  model,  and 
whose  evils  they,  would  remedy. 

Nothing  is  less  difficult,  than  to  procure  one  conveni- 
ence by  the  forfeiture  of  another.  A  soldier  may  expedite 
his  march  by  throwing  away  his  arms.  To  banishthe 
tacksman  IS  easy,  to  make  a  country  plentiful  by  dimi- 
mshmg  the  people,  is  an  expeditious  mode  of  husUndiy ; 
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l>ut  that  Bbundance,  which  there  is  nobody  to  ^njoy,  coi)!- 
tribvtes  little  to  human  happiness. 

As  the  ^Dodnd  must  govern  the  hands,  so,  in  every  so- 
ciety, the  man  of  inteUigenee  must  direct  the  man  of 
laibour.    If  the  tadcsmah  be  taken  away,  the  Hebrides 
-m^^Lst,  in  their  present  state,  be  given  up  to  grossness  and 
ignorance ;  (he  tenant,  for  want  <^  instruetioB,  will  be 
unskilful,  and  for  the  want  of  admonition,  w31  be  negii- 
grent.    Hie  laird,  in  these  wide  estates,  which  often  "con- 
Irist  of  islands  remote  from  one  anoliier,  cannot  extend  his 
personal  influence  to  all  Ms  tenants;    and  the  steward 
haTing  no  dignity  annexed  to  Ins  character,  can  haVe 
little  authority  among  men  taught  to  pay  reverence  only 
to  birth,  and  who  regard  the  tacksman  as  their  here^tary 
superiour;  nor  can  the  steward  have  equal  zeal  for  the 
prosperity  of  an  estate  profitable  only  to  the  laird,  with 
Die  tacksman,  who  lias  the  laird's  income  involved  in  his 
own. 

The  only  getfdemen  in  the  islands  are  the  lairds,  the 
tacksm^,  dnd  the  ministers,  who  firequendy  improve 
their  livings  by  becoming  &rmers.  K  the  tacksmen  b^ 
banished,  who  will  be  left  to  impart  knowledge,  orim'^ 
press  civility  ?  «The  laird  must  always  be  at  a  (fistance 
finom  the  greater  patt  of  his  lands ;  and  if  he  resides  at  all 
upon  -  them,  must  drag  his  days  in  solitude,  having  no 
longer  eitlier  a  friend  or  a  compmion ;  he  will,  therefore, 
d^art  to  some  mote  comfortable  residence,  and  leave  the 
tenants  to  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  a  factor. 

Of  tenants  there  dre  different  orders,  as  they  have 
greater  or  less  stock.  Land  is  sonietimes  leaised  to  a  small 
fellowship,  who  live  in  a  cluster  of  huts,  called  a  Tenant^s 
Tpwn,  and  aife  bound  jointly  and  sepatTit6ly  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  rent. '  These,  1  believe,  employ  in  the  care 
of  their  cattle  and  the  labour  of  tillage,  a  khid  of  tenants 
yet  lower ;  who,  having  a  hut,  with  grass  fot  a  certain 
number  of  cows  aild  sheep,  pay  their  rent  by  a  stipulated 
quantity  of  labour. 
The  condition  of  domestick  servants,  or  the  price  of 
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laboor,  I  do  not  know  wiA 
lold  tbat  the  maids  have  slieeis  and 
for  their  own  clothing;  peifa^ps  tfa^ 
wages,  or  ncme  bat  in  Tery  wealdiy 
hhj  whidk  has  hithnto  been  pm^ 
to  be  a  Htlie  vaiicf^ated  widi 
tor  by  degieesy  and  till  one  mode 
the  other,  no  settled  notioo  can  be 
.    Sndi  is   the  systea  of 
having  little  vari^y  canw 
Tiew,  nor  long  detain  the 
inhabitants  were  tar  a 
but  their  oontent  was  a  Boddy 
Boianceian  indifferenee  for 
kifeow^  a  blind  TcneiatiaB  Cor 
CMHTiction  of  their 


^indkti^Y  cvoqi 
bv  biws«  wbkh^ 


«aitaci^  %^  lije. 

Ww?>,*«P)^  tbrjk  m-iC  ^«a  1^ will?! Iff 
WK^^nA      \^  aU  $<«»3^/«aiaw  Aft 
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THeir  ignorance  grows  every  day  less,  but  their  know* 
ledgpe  is  yet  of  little  other  use  than  to  show  them  their 
TirantSw  They  axe  now  in  the  period  of  education,  and  fed 
the  uneasinesis  of  discipline,  without  yet  perceiving  the 
benefit  of  instruction. 

The  last  law,  by  which  dbe  Highlanders  are  deprived 

of  their  arms,  has  operated  with  e£Scacy  beyond  ex- 

]>ectation.    Of  former  statutes  made  with  the  same  de^ 

sign,  the  execution  had  been  feeble,  and  the  effect  incon- 

ndexable.    Concealment  was  undoubtedly  practised,  and 

perhaps  often  with  connivance.    There  was  tenderness  or 

partiality  on  one  side,  and  obstinacy  on  the  other.    But 

the  la^r,  which  followed  the  victory  of  Culloden,  found 

the  whole  nation  dejected  and  intimidated ;  inforjoouitioAs 

were  (^Ten  without  danger  and  without  fear,  and*  the 

arms  nvere  collected  with  such  rigom*,  that  ev^  house  was 

despoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  disarm  part  of  the  Highlands,  could  give  no  reason- 
able occasion  of  complaint  Every  government  must  be 
allowed  the  power  of  taking  away  the  weapon  that  is 
lifted  against  it.  But  the  loyal  clans  murmured,  with 
some  appearance  of  justice,  that,  after  having  defended 
the  king,  they  were  forbidden  for  the  future  to  defend 
themselves ;  and  that  the  sword  should  be  forfeited,  which 
had  been  l^;ally  employed.  Their  case  is  undoubtedly 
hard,  but  in  political  regulations  good  -cannot  be.  com- 
plete,  it  can  only  be  predominant. 

Whether  by  disarming  a  people  thus  broken  into  several 
tribes,  and  thus  remote  from  the  seat  of  power,  more  good 
than  evil  has  been  produced,  may  deserve  inquiry.  The 
supreme  power,  in  every  community,  has  the  right  of  de- 
barring every  individual,  and  every  subordinate  society, 
from  self-defeiQce,  only  because  the  supreme  power  is  able 
to  defend  them ;  and,  therefore,  where  the  govemour  can- 
not act,  he  must  trust  the  subject  to  act  for  himself. 
These  islands  might  be  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  before 
their  sovereign  would  know  their  distress.  A  gang  of 
robbers,   such  as   has  been  lately  found  confederating 
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thems^lveB  in  the  Highlands,  might  hiy  a  wide  legkni  un- 
der contribution.  The  crew  of  a  petty,  privateer  m^ 
liand  on  the  largest  and  most  wealthy  of  the  idandsy  aiii 
riot  without  control  in  cruelty  and  waste.  It  was  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Sky^  that  fifty  armed  mai 
mighty  without  resistance,  ravage  the  country.  Laws 
that  place  the  subjects  in  such  a  state,  contraTene  the  fint 
princlides  of  the  compact  of  authority :  they  exact  obedi- 
ence, and  yield  no  protection. 

It  affords  a  generous  and  manly  pleasure,  to  concave  a 
little  nation  gathering  its.  fruits  and  tending*  its  herds 
with  fearless  confidence,  tj&ough  it  lies  open  on  every  side 
to  invasion,  where,  in  contempt  of  walls  and  trenches* 
every  man  sleeps  securely  with  his  sword,  beside  him; 
where  9}!,  on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  came  togethtf 
at  the  call  to  battle,  as  at  a  summons  to  a  festal  show ; 
and,  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of  those  whom 
age  or  xuiture  has  diciabled,  engaged  the  enemy  nvith  that 
competition  for  ha^^rd  and  for  glory,  which  operate  in 
men  that  fight  under  the  eye  of  those  whose  dislike  or 
kindness  they  have  always  considered  as  the  gxc^t^t  evil 
or  the  greatest  good. 

This  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
state  of  tile  HighLands;  Every  man  was  a  soldier,  who 
partook  of  qational  confidence,  and  interested  himself  i^ 
national  honour.  To  lose  this  spirit,  is  to  lose  what  no 
small  advantage  will  con^pensate. 

.  It  may,  likewise,  deserve  to  be  inquired,  whether  a 
great  nation  ought  to  be  totally  commercial?  whether, 
amidst  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  too  much  atten- 
tion to  one  mode  of  happiness,  may  not  endanger  others  I 
whether  the  pride  of  riches  must  not  sometamfes  have  re- 
course to  the  protection  of  courage  ?  and  whether,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  preserve  in  some  part  of  the  empire  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  it  can  subsist  more  commodiously  in  any  place, 
than  in  remote  and  unprofitable  provinces,  where  it  can 
commonly  do  httle  ham,  and  whence  it  may  be  called 
forth  at  any  sudden  exigence  ? 
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.  It  must,  howeyer,  be  oonfened,  that,  a  man  who  places 
honour  only  in  Buccetaful  violence,  ia  a  veiy  troublesome 
and  pernicious  animal  in  time  of  peace;  .and  that  the 
martial  chaiacter.cannot  prevail  in  a  whole-  people,  but  by 
the  diminution  of  all  other  virtues.  He  diat  is  accustomed 
to  resolve  all  right  into  conquest,  will  have  very  little  ten- 
derness or  equity.  All  the  friendship  in  such  a  life  can 
be  only  a  confederacy  of  invasion,  or  alliance  of  defence. 
'The  strong  must  flourish  by  force,  and  the  weak'  subsist 
by  stratagem. 

Till  the  Highlanders  lost  thf^ir  ferodty  with  their  arms, 
they  suffered  from  each  other  all  that  malignity  could  ctic- 
tate,  or  precipitance  could  act    £v^  provocation  was 
revenged  with  Uood,  and  no  man  tlutt  ventured  into  a 
numexous  company,  by  whatever  occasion  brought  toge-' 
ther,  was  sure  of  returning  without  a.  wound.    If  they  are 
now  exposed  to  foreign  hostihties,  they  may  talk  of  the- 
danger,  but  can  seldom  feel  it   If  they  are  no  longer  mar- 
tial, they  are  no  longer  quarrelsome.    Misery  is  caused, 
ior  the  most  part,  not  by  a  heavy  crush  of  disaster,  but  by 
the  corrosion  of  less  visible  evils,  which  canker  enjoy- 
ment, and  undermine  security.    The  visit  of  an-  invader 
is  necessarily  rare,  but  domestick  animosities  allow  no 
cessation. 

The  abcdition  of  the  local  jurisdictions,  which  had  for 
so  many  ages  been  exercised  by  the  chiefs,  has  likewise 
its  evil  and  its  good.    The  feudal  constitution  naturally 
diffosed  itself  into  long  ramifications  of  subordinate  autho-^ 
rity.    To  diis  general  tepiper  of  the  government  was 
added  the  peculiar  form  of  the  coimtry,  broken  by  moun- 
tains into  ^nany  subdivisions,  scarcely  accessible  but  to  the 
natives,  and  guarded  by  passes,  or  perplexed  with  iniri- 
canes,  through  which  national  justice  could  not  find  its 
way. 

The  power  of  deciding  controversies,  and  of  punishing 
offences,  as  soine  such  power  there  must  always  be,  was 
entrusted  to  the  hurds  of  the  country,  to  those  whom  the 
people  considered  as  their  natural  judges.    It  cannot  be 
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8apiK>6ed  that  a  nigged  proprietor  of  the  rocks,  impbici- 
pled  and  unenlightened,  was  a  nice  resolver  of  ^atan^ 
claims^  or  very  exact  in  proportioning  punishment  to  of- 
fences. But  the  more  he  indulged  his  own  wiU,  the  nun 
he  held  his  vassals  in  dependanoe.  Pnidenc^e  and  inoo- 
cence,  without  the  fftvour  of  the  chief,  conferred  no  seca- 
rity ;  and  crimes  involved  no  danger,  when  the  judge  wu 
resolute  to  acquit 

When  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowledgpe  and  virtue, 
the  convenience  of  a  domestick  judicature  was  greaL  No 
long  journeys  were  necessary,  nor  artificial  delays  could  be 
practised ;  the  character,  the  alliances,  and  interests  of 
the  litigants  were  known  to  the  court,  and  all  false  pie- 
tences  were  easily  detected.  The  sentence,  iv-hen  it  wbs 
past,  could  not  be  evaded ;  the  power  of  the  laiid  super- 
seded formalities,  and  justice  could  not  be  defeated  by  in- 
terest or  stratagem. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  since  the  r^ular  judges  have 
made  their  circuits  through  the  whole  country,  light  has 
been  every  where  more  wisely  and  more  equally  distri- 
buted,; the  complaint  is,  that  litigation  is  grown  trouble- 
some, and  that  the  magistrates  are  too  few,  and  therefore 
often  too  remote  for  general  convenience. 

Many  of  the  smaller  islands  have  no  legal  officer  within 
them.  I  once  asked,  if  a  crime  should  be  committed,  by 
what  authority  the  offender  could  be  seized?  and  was 
told,  that  the  laird  would  exert  his  right ;  a  right  whidi 
he  must  now  usurp,  but  which  surely  necesoi^  must  vin- 
dicate, and  which  is,  therefore,  yet  exercised  in  lower  de- 
grees, by  some  of  the  proprietors,  when  l^;al  proce^es 
cannot  be  obtained. 

In  all  greater  questions,  however,  there  is  now  happily 
an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  firoin  malice  or  from  favour. 
The  roads  are  secure  in  those  places  through  which,  forty 
years  ago,  no  traveller  could  pass  without  a  convoy.  All 
trials  of  right  by  the  sword  are  forgotten,  and  the  mean 
are  in  as  little  danger  from  the  powerful  as  in  other 
places.    No  scheme  of  policy  has,  in  any  country,  yet 
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brouglit  the  rich  and  poor  on  equal  terms  into  courts  of 
judicature.  Perhaps  experience,  improving  on  experience^ 
may  in  time  effect  it 

Those  who  have  long  enjoyed  digni^  and  power,  ought 
not  to  lose  it  without  some  equivalent    lliere  was  paid 
to  the  chiefs  by  the  publick,  in  exchai^  for  their  privi- 
legesy  perhaps  a  sum  greater  than  most  of  them  had  ever 
possessed,  which  excited  a  thirst  for  riches,  of  which  it 
showed  them  the  use.    When  the  power  of  birth  and  sta- 
tion ceases,  no  hope  remains  but  from  the  prevalence  of 
money.    Power  and  wealth  supply  the  place  of  each  other. 
Power  €M>nfers  the  ability  of  gratifying  our  desire  without 
the  consent  of  others.    Wealth  enables  us  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  others  to  our  gratification.   Power,  simply  con- 
sidered, whatever  it  confers  on  one,  must  take  from  an- 
other.    Wealth  enables  its  owner  to  give  to  others,  by 
taking  only  from  himself.    Power  pleases  the  violent  and 
proud:    wealth  deUghts  the  placid  and  the  timorous. 
Youth,  therefore,  flies  at  power,  and  age  grovels  after 
riches. 

The  chiefs,  divested  of  their  prerogatives,  necessarily 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  their  reve- 
nues, and  expect  more  rent,  as  they  have  less  homage. 
The  tenant,  who  is  far  from  perceiving  that  his  condition 
is  made  better  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  his  land- 
lord is  made  worse,  does  not  immediately  see  why  his  in- 
dustry is  to  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  before.    He  re- 
fuses to  pay  the  demand,  and  is  ejected ;  the  ground  is 
then  let  to  a  stranger,  who,  perhaps,  brings  a  larger  stock, 
but  who,  trying  the  land  at  its  full  price,  treats  with  the 
laird  upon  equal  terms,  and  considers  him  not  as  a  chief 
but  as  a  trafficker  in  land.    Thus  the  estate,  perhaps,  is 
improved,  but  the  clan  is  broken. 

•  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the  rents  haive 
been  raised  with  too  much  eagerness.  Some  regard  must 
be  paid  to  prejudice.  Those  who  have  hitherto  paid  but 
little,  will  not  suddenly  be  persuaded  to  pay  much, 
though  they  can  afford  it    As  ground  is  gradually  iin- 
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proved,  and  the  value  of  money  decreases,  the  rent  may 
be  laiaed  without  any[diinmQtkm  of  the  fanner's  prc^ts ;  yet 
it  is  necessary  in  these  countries,  where 'the  ejeeticHi  ot  a 
tenant  is  a  greater  evil  than  in  nK»e  populcnis  phu^es,  ti> 
consider,  not  merdy  what  tibe  land  will  produc^y  but  ^th 
what  ability  the  inhabttant  can  cultrrate  it.  A  ceitam 
stock  can  allow  bat  a  cevtain  payment ;  for  if  the  land  be 
doubled,  and  the  stock  lemains  the  same,  &e  tenant  be- 
comes no  richer.  The  proprietors  of  the  Higblaiuis  might, 
peiinqptt,  often  increase  their  incooie,  by  subdiTiding-  the 
farms,  and  allotting  to  eveiy  occnpier  only  so  nmny  aeies 
as  he  can  profitably  employ,  but  that  ihey  want  people. 

Tliere  seems  now,  whatever  be  the  cause,  to  be  tfaiaugb 
a  greixt  part  of  the  Highlands  a  general  discontent.  That 
adherence  which  was  lately  professed  by  every  man  to  the 
chief  of  his  name,  has  now  little  prevalence  ;  and  he  that  I 
camiot  live  as  he  desires  at  home,  listens  to  the  tide  of  fer^  [ 
tmiate  islands,  and  happy  rqB;ions,  where  every  man  may 
have  land  of  his  own,  imd  eat  the  product  of  his  labour 
without  a  superiour. 

Those  who  have  obtained  grants  of  American  lands, 
have,  as  is  well  known,  invited  setdersficom  all  quartets  of 
the  globe;  and  among  other  places,  where  <^[^ressio& 
might  produce  a  wish  for  new  habitations,  their  emissa- 
ries would  not  fail  to  try  their  persuasions  in  the  isles 
of  Scotland,  where,  at  the  time  when  the  elans  vrere 
newly  disunited  firom  their  chidb,  and  e&aspemted  by 
unprecedented  exactions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  th^  pre- 
vailed. 

Whether  the  mischiefs  of  emigmtion  were  immediately 
perceived,  may  be  justly  questioned.  They  who  w«it 
first,  were  probaUy  such  as  could  best  be  sptmd ;  bw  the 
accounts  sent  by  the  earliest  adventurers,  whether  true  or 
false,  indined  many  to  follow  them ;  and  whole  neigh- 
bourboods  formed  parties  for  removal ;  s6  that  departtue 
fiom  dieir  native  country  is  no  longer  exile.  He  that 
goes  thus  accompanied,  carries  with  him  all  diat  makes 
life  pleasant     He  sits  down  in  a  better  climate,  sur- 
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rounded  by  bis  kindred  and  fab  friends :  the;  carry  with 
them  ikeir  language,  Ifaeir  opinions,  their  popnlar  soogfl, 
and  faweditaiy  menimeat ;  Ihey  change  nothing  but  the 
place  of  their  abode ;  and  of  that  <diaQge  they  pearoeive 
die  benefit 

This  is  the  real  effect  of  emigration,  if  those  that  gt) 
away  together,  settle  on  the  same  spot,  and  jweaerre  thdr 
ancient  union.  But  some  relate  that  these  adrentunms 
visitants  of  unknown  regions,  after  a  voyage  passed  in 
dreams  of  plenty  and  felicity,  are  dispersed  at  last  upOD  a 
sylvan  wilderness,  where  their  first  years'  must  be  spent  in 
toil  to  clear  the  ground  which  is  afterwards  to  be  tilled-; 
and  that  the .  whole  effect  of  their  undertaking  is  only 
more  fatigue  and  equal  scamty. 

Both  accounts  may  foe  suspected.  Those  who  are  gone 
will  endeavour,  by  every  art,  to  dmw  others  after  them  ; 
for  as  their  numbera  are  greater,  they  will  provide  better 
for  themselves.  When  Nova  Scotia  was  first  peopled,"^! 
remember  a  letter,  publidied  under  the  character  of  a 
New  Planter,  who  related  how  much  the  climate  put  him  in 
mind  of  Italy.  Such  intelligence  the  Hebridians  probably 
recedve  from  their  transmarine  correspuidentB.  But  with 
equal  temptations  of  interest,  and,  pierhapst  with  no 
greater  niceness  of  veracity,  the  owners  of  the  islands 
spread  stories  of  American  hardships,  to  keep  their  pec^Io 
cfmtent  at  home. 

Some  method  to  stop  this  epidemick  desire  of  wander- 
ing, which  spreads  its  contagi(Hi  from  valley  to  valley,  de- 
serves to  be  sought  with  great  dihgence.    In  more  fruitr 
fill  countries,  the  removal  of  one,  only  makes  roMn  for  the 
succession  of  another :  -but  in  the  Hebrides,  the  loss  of  an 
inhabitant  leaves  a  lasting  vacuity ;  for  nobody  bom  in 
any  other  parts  of  the  world  will  choose  tbia  country  for 
his  residence ;  and  an  itJand  once  depopulated,  will  remain 
a  desert,  as  long  as  the  present  ^ili^  of  travel 
every  one,  who  is  discontented  and  un»ettle<l,  the 
of  his  abode. 
Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  first  intentitm  of 
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M  ife  wiB^,  and  eoDecdng  a  flodc  thai 
Atf  maj  teke  tkeir  Cgitt,  be  to  attem  good,  or  to  aToid 
ev9?  If  dber  are  ^liwatiriiwl  widi  diat  part  of  the  globe 
wUdk  dieir  biidk  bas  aBotted  Aem,  and  resolve  not  to 
fire  widioiit  tbe  |iliMiin.i|  of  bappier  rKmati^ ;  if  they 
biDf^  Csr  bright  mna,  and  cafan  skies,  and  flowery  fidds, 
and  lij^iant  gaidais»  I  know  not  by  wbat  eloquence  Uiej 
can  be  penoaded,  or  bj  what  ofien  they  can  be  biied  to 
stay. 

But  if  diey  aie  driren  from  their  native  country  by 
positive  erils,  and  disgusted  by  iD-treatment,  real  or  ima- 
ginaiy,  it  were  fit  to  remove  their  grievances,  and  quiet 
their  resentment ;  since,  if  they  have  been  hitherto  un- 
dutifiil  sabjects,  they  will  not  much  mend  their  principles 
by  American  «mvc»ation. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army,  it  was  thojught  proper  to 
indulge  them  in  the  continuance  of  their  national  dress. 
If  this  concession  could  have  any  effect,  it  might  easily  be 
made.  That  dissimilitude  of  appearance,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
might  disincline  them  from  coalescing  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nians  or  people  of  Connecticut.  If  the  restitution  of  then- 
arms  will  reconcile  them  to  their  country,  let  them  have 
again  those  weapons,  which  will  not  be  more  mischievous 
at  home  than  in  the  colonies.  That  they  may  not  fly  from 
the  increase  of  rent,  I  know  not  whether  the  general  good 
does  not  require  that  the  landlords  be,  for  a  time,  restrained 
in  their  demands,  and  kept  quiet  by  pensions  proportion- 
aK^  to  their  loss. 

To  hinder  insurrpction  by  driving  away  the  people,  and 
to  ii^wt^rn  )HH^ce4ibIy«  by  having  no  subjects,  is  an  expe- 
dk^nt  ih^l  arjittc^  tH>  great  profnndity  of  politicks.  To 
»«4liMi  thi>  o)^Uuatf^  to  c^wvince  die  mislaken,  to  molUfy 
Ik^"  yiv^'IMM^  Mt"  wwnky  of  a  statesman;  but  it  affcnds  a 
V(^|Si«Uhvr  \\nh  w^fm^^usi^  lii>  consider,  &at  wlieie  there 
'mik  iM¥^n^  AH  hi$»n^Mioii«  dm^  is  now  a  wildeniess. 

U  W  Wn^  «  ^mr^i^>«i  ^>lkiNii  j^iaidL  vidhoat  solution, 
w^jr  l^w  l^vi^umi  i^t«mi»  ai^  ww  so  dnhr  peopled. 
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which  formeily  overwhehnedy  with  their  anmes,  the  Ro- 
man empire?  The  question  sapposes,  what  I  belieye  is 
not  tnie,  that  they  had  once,  more  inhabitants  than  they 
conld  maintain,  and  overflowed  only  because  they  were 
fuU. 

This  is  to  estimate  the  manners  of  all  countries  and  ages 
by  our  own.  Migration,  while  the  state  of  life-  was  uui- 
settled,  and  there  was  little  communication  of  intelligence 
between  distant  places,  was,  among  the  wilder  nations  of 
Europe,  capricious  and  casual.  An  adventurous  projector 
heard  of  a  fertile  coast  unoccupied,  and  led  out  a  colony ; 
a  chief  of  renown  for  bravery,  called  the  young  men  toge- 
ther, and  led  them  out  to  try  what  fortune  would  present; 
When  Caesar  was  in  Gaul,  he  found  the  Helvetians  pre- 
paring to  go  they  knew  not  whither,  and  put  a  stop  to 
their  motions.  They  settled  again  in  their  own  country, 
where  they  were  so  far  from  wanting  room,  that  they  had 
accumulated  three  years'  provision  for  their  march. 

The  religion  of  the  north  was  military ;  if  they  could 
not  find  enemies,  it  was  their  duty  to  make  them :  they 
travelled  in  quest  of  danger,  and  willingly  took  the  chance 
of  empire  or  death.  J£  their  troops  were  numerous,  the 
countries  from  which  they  were  collected  are  of  vast  extent, 
and,  without  much  exuberance  of  people,  great  armies 
may  be  raised  where  every  man  is  a  soldier.  But  their 
true  numbers  were  never  known.  Those  who  were  con- 
quered by  them,  are  their  historians,  and  shame  may  have 
excited  diem  to  say,  that  they  were  overwhdbmted  with 
multitudes.  To  count  is  a  modem  practice,  the  ancient 
method  was  to  guess ;  and  when  numbers  are  guessed,  they 
are  always  magnified. 

Thus  England  has,  for  several  years,  been  filled  with 
the  achievements  of  seventy  thousand  Highlanders  em- 
^oyed  in  America.  I  have  heard  from  an  English  officer, 
not  much  inclined  to  favour  them,  that  their  behaviour 
deserved  a  very  high  degree  of  mihtary  praise ;  but  their 
number  has  been  much  exaggerated.  One  of  the  ministers 
told  me,  that  seventy  thousand  men  could  not  have  been 
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finmd  hi  all  the  Highlands,  and  that  more  than  rvrdT- 
thousand  never  took  the  field.  Those  that  went  to  the 
American  war,  went  to  destruction.  Of  the  old  Hi$;hk»! 
regiment,  consiBting  of  twelve  hundred,  only  seventr-ai 
survived  to  see  their  country  again. 

The  Gothick  swanns  have  at  least  been  multipUed  witi: 
equal  liberality.  That  they  bore  no  great  proportion  v 
the  inhabitants  in  whose  countries  they  settled,  is  piais 
from  the  paucity  of  northern  words  now  fotmd  in  ^ 
provincial  languages.  Their  country  was  not  deserted  (: 
want  of  room,  because  it  was  covered  with  forests  of  rast 
extent ;  and  the  first  efiiect  of  plenitude  of  inhabitants  > 
the  destruction  of  wood.  As  the  Europeans  spread  over 
America,  the  lands  are  gradually  laid  naked. 

I  woidd  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  necessity  hki 
uf  \Tr  any  part  in  thd^r  expeditions.  A  nation,  wbn» 
agriddture  is  scanty  or  unskilfiil,  may  be  driven  out  bf 
famiiH\  A  nation  of  hunters  may  have  exhausted  likts 
game*  I  oidy  a£ffarm,  that  the  northern  regions  were  dct. 
when  ihoir  inuptious  subdued  the  Romans,  overpeopled 
with  TV^rar\l  to  their  real  extent  of  territory,  and  power  ei 
iNHlihlw  Itt  a  ixnmlrT  fiadlv  inhahhed,  however  aftervnua 
Uh)  >ii^s|i\  eTiikni  maiks  will  rmain  of  iti  Ibcmer  pqn- 
kHir!(wir<c^  l^il  of  ScaiKiinavia  and  Germany,  nothing  ^ 
i^H^xku  Ki(  lhAt«  ;»$  w^  trai*e  their  state  opwaxds  into  as- 
las^^x^  liKHr  w\^xk>  w«e  greuter,  and  dieir  mhiTatot 

iXa  v*«^ft^<>s  ^vrv  ^.^&«va:  tp.oi  want  of  luuaa.  may  pn^ 
'^v  ;ft  <c^Kx^  at:^';x>j«T>-'a  k^  5*i?k  aaodwr  coaotrr.  i< 
vVMiN%^>tt^  -^^  .V  vwTj*r«5  <vMahk!t  rf  tke  HigUaadexs.  iri»> 
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AbouxertanddepenidiiiMB;  and  if  ihiBy  oontinue  ifae  feudal 
M^lxefiiie  of  polity,  may  establish  n^w  dans  in  the  other 
tiemisphere. 

That  the  immediate  -motivee  of  their  desertioii  must  bo 
imputed  to  their  landlords,  may  be  reiM90nably  ecmcluddd, 
because  some  lairds,  of  more  prudence  and  less  rapacity, 
ha^^e  kept  their  vassals  undiminished.  From  Raasay  only 
one  man  had  been  sedueod,  and  at  CkA  there  was  no  wish 
to  go  away. 

The  traveller  who  comes  hither  ficom  more  opulent 
coui&tjies,  to  speculate  upmi  the  remains  of  pastoral  life, 
will  not  much  wonder  that  tt  common  Highlander  has  no 
strong^  adherence  to  his  native  soil ;  for  of  animal  enjoy-* 
ments,  or  of  physical  good,  he  leaires  nothing  that  he  may 
iMyt  find  again  wheresoever  be  nmy  be  thrown. 

Xhe  haHt^<ms  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may  be  dis« 
tingoished  into  huta  a|id  housed.  By  ^  house,  I  mean  a 
building  with  ob0  story  over  another  $  by  a  hut,  .a  dwelling 
with  only  one  flpor»  The  laird,  who  f<mneily  lived  in  a 
castle,  now  lives  in  a  house ;  mmetixQM  sufficiently  neat, 
but  seldom  very  spacious  or  splaidid.  The  tacdcsmen  and 
the  minist^cs  have  ccmimonly  houses.  Whenever  there  is 
a  house,  the  stranger  (bids  «l  welcome ;  and  to  the  oth^ 
evils  of  extinniinatiag  tacksmen  may  be  added  the  ub' 
avoidable  cessation  of  hospitality,  olr  the  devolutbrn  of  too 
heavy  a  burden  on  the  sunisters. 

Of  the  houses  little  can  be  said.  They  are  small,  and 
by  the  necessity  of  accumulating  stores,  where  there  are 
so  few  opp(«!tunities  of  purchase,  the  rooms  are  very  hete- 
rogeneously  filled.  With  want  of  detfaliness  it  were  in- 
gratitude  to  reproach  them.  Xhe  sarvants,  having  been 
Wd  upon  the  naked  earth;  think  every  fljM>r  dean,  and  the 
quick  succession  of  guests,  peifaaps  not  always  over-degant^ 
does  not  aHow  much  time  for  adjusting  their  apartments. 
Huts  are  of  many  gradationB ;  from  murky  dedos  to  com-< 
nM)dious  dwdlings. 

The  wdQ  of  a  common  hut  is  always  built  without 
mortar,  by  a  skilful  adaptation  of  loose  stones.    Sometimes 
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perhaps  a  dottbk  wall  of  Stones  is  raised,  and  the  nUff 
mediate  Bpace  filled  with  earth.  The  air  is  thus  oon^ 
excluded.  Some  walls  are,  I  think,  formed  of  tnife,  hcM 
together  by  a  wattle,  or  texture  of  twigps.  Of  the  mmu^ 
huts  the  first  room  is  lighted  by  the  entrance,  and  IJ 
second  by  the  smoke-hole.  The  fire  is  usiiaDy  nwide  intUf 
middle.  But  there  are  huts  or  dweUings  of  only  oiw  stwy. 
inhabited  by  gentlemen,  which  have  walls  *^«^^^J^ 
mortar,  glass  windows,  and  boarded  floors.  Of  these  al 
have  chimneys,  i^nd  some  chimneys  have  grates. 

Tlie  house  and  the  furniture  are  not  always  mceh 
suitotl  We  were  driven  once,  by  missing  a  passage,  t.^ 
the  hut  of  a  gentleman,  where,  after  a  veiy  liberal  ot^^ 
wluMi  I  was  ctmducted  to  my  chamber,  I  found  an  d^' 
IhhI  of  Indian  cotton,  spread  with  fine  sheets.  The  accom 
iiUMlatiim  n-as  flattering;  I  frndressed  myself ,  and  felt  i»J 
fivl  in  Uio  miw.  The  bed  stood  upon  the  bare  earth' 
which  a  knig  coarse  ctf  rain  had  scrfiened  to  a  pnddle. 

In  )>a.^uvnd  countries,  the  eonditi<m  of  the  fewest  iw* 
^\f  i^\>|\W  v'^  miBcientlT  WT«tdicd.  Among  nHUiofiMtinws. 
\\wk\  thai  haxT  no  imipcitT  nmy  hmwe  art  and  indnsti!^ 
^hk^htMaWdKwiicc^essaiT.aiid^di^^  *^ 

viKtHv  fl^x^l^^  aiiiA  <>Nr«i  aiY'  tiie  <«i1t  wjealdi.  di^ 
mw  Kawi)»  ihan  mxwk.  «id  of  dbat  w«k  ifcere  is  Kttfe  in 
>^l^v^^t4^\\Mlla^xlmtT<MlW■MK^£stinguisbed.  Be. 

iV^^x^iN^  % W  i$  K^m  {Nw  w^w  cu  be  nch.    T*^^ 
^^<^  ^v^^f^^  I V  i^iw  of  die  fidMr.  and  Bfc  kw«^ 

s>^V  xx^VvixftfH,  >i^>»>,n|^  4ift;^i  t>iTOi  V-Tde  m«re  *«»  *^^ 
W\  ,v>^^  w,Nfvx>K     H  tV  KoVTia«Jwfc«^i«  •^J 

•^v-^A^-N     XK  V^  ,Nv.>v   ^^^   ,^.^  ^  ^^^,01  to^  i*a  ^P*** 
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The  ^reat  effect  of  money  is  to  bresk  property  into  small 
parts.  In  towns,  he  that  has  a  shilling  may  have  a  piece 
of  meat ;  bnt  where  there  is  no  oonmierce,  no  man  can  eat 
mutton  but  by  killing  a  sheep. 

Fish  in  fair  weather  they  need  not  want ;  but,  I  believe, 
niaii  nerer  lives  long  on  fish,  but  by  constraint;  he  will 
rather  feed  upon  toots  and  berries. 

The  only  fewel  of  the  islands  is  peat.   Their  wood  is  all 
consamed,  and  coal  they  have  not  yet  found.    Peat  is  dug 
out  of  the  marshes,  firom  the  depdi  of  one  foot  to  that  of 
six..     That  is  accounted  the  best  which  is  nearest  the  sur« 
fece.    It  appears  to  be  amass  of  black  earth  held  together 
hy  T^petable  fibres.    I  know  not  whether  the  earth  be 
bituminous,  or  whether  the  fibres  be  not  the  only  com- 
bustible part ;  which,  by  heating  the  interposed  earth  red- 
hot,  make  a  burning  mass.    The  heat  is  not  very  strong  or 
lasting.   The  ashes  are  yeUbwish,  and  in  a  large  quanti^ 
When  they  dig  peat,  they  cut  it  into  square  pieces,  and 
pfle  it  up  to  dry  beside  the  house.    In  some  places  it  has 
a^  offensive  smelL    It  is  like  wood  charked  for  the  smith. 
The  common  method  of  making  peat  fires  is  by  heapii^  it 
on  the  hearth ;  but  it  bums  well  in  grates,  and  in  the  best 
houses  is  so  used.     The  common  opinion  is,  that  peat 
grows  again  where  it  has  been  cut;  which,  as  it  seems  to 
be  chiefly  a  v^etable  substance,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true, 
whether  Imown  or  not  to  those  who  relate  it. 

There  are  watermiUs  in  Sky  and  Raasay ;  but  where 

they  are  too  hi  distant;  the  housewives  grind  their  oats 

with  a  quern,  or  handmill,  which  consists  of  two  stones, 

about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter;  the  lower  is  a  little 

convex,  to  which  the  concavity  of  the  upper  must  be  fitted. 

In  the  middle  of  the  upper  stone  i&  a  round  hole,  and  on 

one  side  is  a  long  handle.    The  grinder  sheds  the  com 

giadoally  into  the  hole  with  one  hand,  and  works  the 

haodte  round  with  the  other.    The  corn  slides  down  the 

convexity  of  the  lower  stone,  and  by  the  motion  of  the 

upper  is  ground  in  its  passage.    Tbese  stones  are  found  in 

Lochabar. 
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Hie  ka»i»  aC«4  fev  jiemmn,  ex^ttspt  fi>  die  barit 
i>|irjttMMB,  vbo  can  tread  iIk  mtiar  and  ciiodb  tbe  mm- 
t:Ja.  IW  di^avr  of  one  bmStf  fpomm  aaodicr,  m  & 
crjoDtrr  where  traTefling  has  so  maoA  ditBcakjy  wak& 
CreqiKmiuten^nneiiiipacticaUe.  Visits  last  several  d»p. 
aod  are  cmmnoiilT  paid  hr  water;  vet  I  never  saw  a  beat 
furnished  with  henehes,  or  made  commodiaam  hj  any  adi- 
tkm  to  the  first  (klviclL  CoDTemencies  tire  »ot  missed 
where  thcjr  never  were  ciijoyed. 

The  solace  which  the  ha^^I*  ^'^  P^»  they  h^^e  kog 
enjriyed;  hut  amoog  other  ehanges,  which  the  last  lerolu- 
tiiin  introduced,  the  use  of  the  hagpipe  heg;iji8  to  he  for- 
goltco.  Some  of  the  chief  fiunilics  still  entertain  a  pip^^ 
wboic  oflScc  was  andentlj  hereditary.  MacriBamon  wa> 
jiijier  to  Maclood,  and  Rankin  to  Maclean  of  Col. 

The  tunes  of  the  hagpipe  are  traditional.     There  i»s 
hocn  in  Sky,  beyond  all  time  of  memory,  a  college  of  pipeis, 
undiT  the  direction  of  Macrimmon,  which  is  not  qui«^ 
extinct.    There  was  another  in  Mull,  superintended  by 
lliuikiu,  which  expired  about  sixteen  years  ago.    To  tb^ 
oollo^^^n,  while  the  pipe  retained  its  hanour,  the  8tad«i«s 
of  muMick  repaired  for  education.    I  have  had  my  dinner 
oxIiilariUcd  by  the  bogpipe,  at  Armidale,  at  Dunv^an> 
au(i  in  Col. 

'i'ho  n'onoral  conversation  of  the  islanders  has  noduag 
|uvi(iouUr,  I  did  not  meet  with  the  inquisititeneSs  « 
\s\\W\\  I  hjivt>  m\d,  and  suspect  the  judgment  to  have 
biH»u  v\Mt\\\y  nuuU\  A  stranger  of  curiosily  ccMues  into  a 
I^Uoo  s\  lioiH>  n  Ntnu^r  is  seldom  seen :  he  importunes  the 
ptMijiUi  \\  \{\\  «|Ui^((tim)t^  i^  which  they  cannot  guess  the 
uuilius  uud  ^iVM'^  with  surprise  on  thii^  which  they» 
\\is\U\^  \m\  \\\\^\\  ulwtv^H  he&HDe  thdr  eyes,  do  not  suspect 

\\i  ms  \\\\\\^  >v^mdoHuK  Ho  aj^peais  to  them  like  some 
W\\\^  \k{  hiu^Uov  »\4'Ul%  and  then  thinks  it  peculiar  thai 
\\y\'S   livKv  |U\HV  Uuu  10  iu^i^iii^  trhence  he  comes,  and 

I  \w  \Am\U  wvu'  )\m^  uufiuukhed  with  instruction  for 
\  v^wV^*  \s\\\\  www  U\\  \\\K<  ^^VH  v^'  g^nitWrntHi  ctndd  have  any 
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literature.    Theio  are  now  parochial  tchools^  Id  which  the 

lord  of  ereiy  manor  pays  a  certain  stipend.    Hero  the 

childien  are  taught  to  read;  but  bj  the  rnle  of  their  insti- 

tution,  they  teach  only  Ei^lishy  so  that  the  natives  read  a 

laagoi^  which  they  may  never  use  or  understand.    If  a 

pariah,  which  often  happens,  contains  seveoii  islands,  the 

school  beings  but  in  one,  cannot  assist  the  rest.    This  is 

the  state  of  Col,  which,  however,  is  more  enlightened  than 

soine  other  places ;  for  the  deficiency  is  S1^>plied  by  a  young 

gentleman,  who,  for  his  own  imprpvement,  travels  every 

year  on  foot  over  the  Highlands  to  the  session  at  Aberdeen ; 

and  at  his  return,  during  the  Vacation,  teaches  to  read  and 

write  in  his  native  island. 

In-  Sky  therei  are  two  grammar-schools,  whete  boarders 
are  taken  to  beregularly  educated.  The  price  of  board  is 
from  three  pounds,  to  four  pounds  ten  shillings  a  year,  and 
that  of  instruction  is  half  a  crown  a  quarter.  But  the 
scholars  are  birds  of  passage,  who  live  at  school  only  in 
the  summer;  for  in  winter,  provisions  cannot  be  made  for 
any  considerable  number  in  one  place.  .This  periodical 
diepersion  impress^  strongly  the  scarcity  of  these  countries* 
Having  heard  of  no  boarding  school  for  hidies  nearer 
than  Inverness,  I  suppose  their  education  is  generally 
domestick.  The  elder  daughters  of  the  higher  families  are 
sent  into  the  world,-  and  may  contribute,  by  their  acquisi- 
tions, to  the  improvement  of  the  rest. 

Women  must  here  study  to  be  either  pleasing  or  useful. 
Their  deficiencies  are  seldom  supplied  by  very  liberal  for- 
tunes. A  hundred  pounds  is  a  portion  beyond  the  hope 
of  any  but  the  laird's  daughter.  They  do  not  indeed  often 
give  money  with  their  daughters :  the  question  is.  How 
many  cows  a  young  lady  will  bring  her  husband.  A  rich 
maiden  has  from  ten  to  forty ;  but  two  cows  are  a  decent 
fortune  for  one  who  pretends  to  no  distinction. 

The  religion  of  the  islands  is  that  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land. The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  ccmversed  are  all  in- 
clined to  the  English  liturgy;  but  they  are  obliged  to 
iwaintain  the  established  minister,  and  the  country  is  too 
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poor  to  afford  payment  to  anodber,  who  most  live  wboDj 
on  the  oontribntion  of  his  andienee. 

They,  therefore^  all  attend  the  worship  of  the  kiik,  as 
often  as  a  visit  firom  their  minister,  or  the  practicabilitj  of 
travellings  gives  them  opportoni^;  nor  have  they  any 
reason  to  oonqplain  of  insofficient  pastors ;  for  I  saw  not 
one  in  the  islands,  whom  I  had  reason  to  think  either  de- 
ficient in  learning,  or  irr^^ular  in  life ;  but  found  several 
with  whom  I  could  not  converse  without  wishing,  as 
my  respect  increased,  that  they  had  not  been  presby- 
terians. 

The. ancient  rigour  of  puritanism  is  now  very  much  re- 
laxed, though  all  are  not  yet  equally  enlightened.  I 
sometimes  met  with  prejudices  sufficiently  malignant, 
but-  they  were  prejudices  of  ignorance.  The  minis- 
ters in  the  islands  had  attained  such  knowledge  as  may 
justly  be  admired  in  men,  who  have  no  motive  to  study, 
but  generous  curiosity,  or  what  is  still  better,  desire  of 
useftilness ;  with  such  politeness  as  so  .narrow  a  ciide  of 
converse  could  ^not  have  supplied,  but  to  minds  naturally 
disposed  to  elegance. 

Reason  and  truth  will  prevail  at  last.  The  most 
learned  of  the  Scottish  doctors  would  now  gladly  admit  a 
form  of  prayer,  if  the  people  would  endure  it  The  zeal 
or  rage  of  congregations  has  its  different  degrees.  In 
some  parishes  the  Lord's  prayer  is  suffered :  in  others  it  is 
still  rejected  as  a  fonn ;  and  he  that  should  make  it  part  of 
his  supplication  would  be  suspected  of  heretical  pravity. 

The  principle  upon  which  extemporary  prayer  was  .origi- 
nally introduced,  is  no  longer  admitted.  The  minister 
formerly,  in  the  effusion  of  his  prayer,  expected  immediate 
and,  perhaps,  perceptible  inspiration,  and,  therefore, 
thought  it  his  duty  not  to  think  before  what  he  should  say. 
It  is  now  universally  confessed,  that  men  pray  as  they 
speak  on  other  occasions,  according  to.  the  general  mea- 
sure of  their  abilities  and  attainments. 

Whatever  each  may  think  of  a  form  prescribed  by 
another,  he  cannot  but  believe  that  he  can  himself  com*. 
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pose  by  study,  and  meditation  a  better  prayer  than  will 
rise  in  Us  mind  at  a  sudden  call ;  and  if  he  has  any  hope 
of  supernatural  help,  why  may  he  not  as  well  receive  it 
^when  he  writes  as  when  he  speaks  ?. 

In  the  varie^  of  mental  powe];^,  some  must  perform 
extemporary  prayer  with  much  imperfection;  and  in ^ the 
eagerness  and  rashness  of  contradictoiy  opinions,  if  pub- 
lick  liturgy  be  left  .to  the  private  judgment  of  every  nunis- 
ter,  the  congregation  may  often  be  offended  or  n^isled. 

There  is  in  Scotland,  as  among  ourselves,  a  restless  sus- 
picion of  popish  machinations,  and  a  clamour  of  nume- 
rous converts  to  the  Romish  religion.  The  report  is,  I 
believe,  in  both  parts  of  the  island  equally  false.  The 
Bomish  religion  is  pi:ofessed  only  in  Egg  and  Canna,  two 
3mall  islands,  into  which  the  reformation  never  made  its 
way.  If  any  .missionaries  are  busy  in  the  Highlands, 
their  zeal  entitles  them  to  respect,  even  from  those  who 
cannot  think  favourably  of  their  doctrine. 

The  political  tenets  of  the  islanders  I  was  not  curious 
to  investigate,  and  they  were  not  eager  to  obtrude.  Their 
conversation  is  decent  and  inoffensive.  They  disdain  to 
drink  for  their  principles,  and  there  is.  no  disaffection  at 
their  tables.  I  never  heard  a  health  offejed  by  a  High- 
lander that  migh(  not  have  circulated  with  propriety 
within  the  precincts  of  the  king^s  palace. 

Legal  government  has  yet  something  of  novelty  to 
which  they  cannot  perfectly  conform.  The  ancient  spirit 
that  appealed  only  to  the  sword,  is  yet  among  them.  The 
tenant  of  Scalpa,  an  island  bdonging  to  Macdonald,  took 
no  care  to  bring  hii|  rent ;  when  the  landlord  talked  of 
exacting  payment,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  keep  his 
ground,  and  drive  all  intruders  from  the  island,  and  con- 
tinued to  feed  his  cattle,  as  on  his  own  land,  till  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  sheriff  to  dislodge  him  by  vio- 
lence. 

The  various  kinds  of  superstition  which  prevailed  here, 
as  ill  all  other  regions  of  ignorance,  are,  by  the  diligence 
of  the  .ministers,  almost  extirpated. 
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fA$ihfmriihj,    In  mj  memorj  it  was  m  precept  anmallj 

Kir#^  in  fme  4ft  the  EngUdi  alamiilis  ^  lo  kill  hog8 

wlM<ri  Umi  nuNin  wm  inciwsiiig,  and  the  bacon  woidd  piove 

lUft  iMiff^tf  In  iKFJlififif,*' 

Wi<  pitifMiM  tiAvo  had  little  claim  to  die  piaise  of  curio- 
M(y,  If  WM  Itnil  not  endcaroured  with  paiticular  attrition 
Im  r^iiiiilmt  llin  ipKmthm  of  the  second  siffht.  Of  an  <^. 
nltm  iiMtnlvMil  for  mnturics  by  a  whole  nation,  and  sup. 
|mimim|  U\  Iio  (Mttillmi(^(U  through  ita  whole  desoent,  by  a 
mitcN  of  HtMM^oMMlvn  faciN,  it  is  desirable  that  the  truth 
mImmiM  Im*  MMlnlitiHluMl,  or  tlio  fallacy  detected. 

thM  ^r«MiW  Mhfhf  in  mx  iniproMion  made  eith^  by  the 
\\\\\\\\  \\\\m  IIm*  ovo,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by 
\\\\\\\s  \\\\m*^  \\\^U\\\\  or  ftituro  arc  perceived,  and  seen  as 
\\  \\\v\  \\^»»v  jov-^^^ol  A  \mx\  i^\  a  journey  far  from  home 
\\\\U  \\\m  W  ho^^^oi  «uuvtbor%  who  is,  perhtqw,  at  work 
.^\\\\\\»  \\\\'  \\\\\\^\\  m^^  UUU  Mwiliiig  on  the  ground,  com- 
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oonly  with  a  landscape  of  the  place  whete  the  aecideilt 
»e£Bdl8  him.  Another  seer,  driving  hotne  his  cattle,  or 
ivcuadering  in  idleness  or  musing  in  the  isunshine,  is  sud- 
lenly  surprised  by  the  appeaiance  of  a  bridal  ceremony, 
or  funeral  phxsession^  and  ooimts  the  mourners  or  attend- 
[Uit8#  of  whom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  names, 
if  he  knows  them  not,  he  can  describe  the  dresses.  Things 
distant  ate  seen  at  the  instant  when  they  happen.  Of 
things  future  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  time  between  the  sight  and  the  event. 

This  receptive  facul^^  for  pow^r  it  cannot  be  called,  is 
neither  voluntary  nor  constant  The  appearances  have  no 
dependaikce  tipon  choice :  they  cannot  be  summoned,  de- 
tained, or  recalled.  The  impression  is  sudden,  and  the 
effect  often  painful. 

By  the  term  second  sight,  seems  to  be  meant  a  mode  of 
seeing^,  superadded  to  that  which  nature  generally  bestows. 
In  the  Erse  it  is  called  Taisch;  which  signifies  likewise  a 
spectxe,  or  a  vision.  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Highlanders  ever  examined,  whether  by  Taischf  used  for 
second  sighii  they  mean  the  power  6{  seeing,  or  the  thing 
seen. 

I  do  not  find  it  to  bd  true,  as  it  is  reported,  that  to  the 
second  sight  nothing  is  presented  but  phantoms  of  evil. 
Good  seems  to  have  the  same  proportion  in  those  visionary 
sceneS)  as  it  obtains  in  real  life:  almost  all  remarkable 
events  have  evil  for  their  basis;  and  are  either  miseries 
incurred,  or  miseries  escaped.  Our  sense  is  so  much 
stronger  of  what  we  duffer,  than  of  what  we  enjoy,  that 
the  ideas  of  pain  predominate  in  almost  every  mind.  What 
is  recollection  but  a  revival  of  vexations,  or  history  but  a 
record  of  wars,  treasons,  and  calamities  ?  Death,  which  is 
considered  as  the  greatest  evil,  happens  to  all.  The  great- 
est good,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  the  lot  but  of  a  part. 

That  they  should  often  see  death  is  to  be  expected ;  be- 
cause deadi  is  an  event  fi^quent  and  important.  But 
they  see  likewise  more  pleasing  incidents.  A  gentleman 
told  me,  that  when  he  had  once  gokie  far  from  his  own 
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fArndfOoe  ct  hk  Ubcnniiiig  serfsnts  predicted  fakirteRL 
and  detaSbed  the  hrerj  of  Us  attendant,  wliidi  he  iai 
newer  worn  at  lionie ;  ud  wUdi  bad  been,  witlwat  anj 
prerunm  design^  ooeaaioDally  gnren  bim. 

Our  deaiie  of  infbfmatioii  was  keen,  and  our  inquin 
frequent.  Mr.  BoeirelTs  fkanknesB  and  gaiety  made  efm 
body  eonmranicatiye ;  and  we  beaid  many  tales  of  tbese 
asiy  shows,  with  more  or  less  eridenoe  and  distinel- 
nens. 

It  is  the  eommon  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scots,  that  die 
notkm  of  the  second  sight,  is  wearing  away  with  other 
ffujierstitions ;  and  that  its  reali^  is  no  longer  supposei 
but  by  the  grossest  people.  How  far  its  pie^alence  erer 
rxiondcdy  or  what  ground  it  has  lost,!  know  not.  Tht 
inlanders  of  oil  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or  understand]]^, 
universally  admit  it,  except  the  ministers,  who  uniTer- 
Niilly  deny  it,  and  ore  suspected  to  deny  it,  in  consequence 
of  a  system,  ogtiinst  conviction.  One  of  them  honesdj 
told  me,  that  ho  came  to  Sky  with  a  resolution  not  to 
boliovo  it 

Suxnig  reasons  for  incredulity  will  readily  occur.  This 
luoulty  of  seeing  tilings  out  of  sight  is  local,  and  com- 
inoiily  UHt'Itws.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  common  order  ai 
thiiigSi  witlunit  any  visible  reason  or  perceptible  benefit 
li  is  um'rilHxl  only  to  a  people  very  little  enlightened ;  and 
uuunig  Uionii  (ivt  the  most  part,  to  the  mean  and  igno- 
mut« 

To  iht^  iH^uftdenco  of  these  objections  it  may  be  replied, 
Uial  by  pnH^umiiig  ^  determine  what  is  fit,  and  what  is 
iH'UotioiaU  Uh\y  (uvsuppose  more  knowledge  of  the  mii- 
^-t'l^U  ttyi^unn  than  man  has  attained ;  and,  therefcne,  de- 
|H'Ih)  \i)Hm  |miH^i)Ues  loo  complioated  and  eiLtensiTe  fof 
ouv  t>mu)Ut^lHnK^i^in ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  security  is 
|)h^  «>m9tiHiiH>iHv%  when  the  premises  are  not  understood ; 
llmi  Uh'  «^>^h)  s^sht  is  odty  wondeHol  because  it  is 
^t^i>\  liMr%  ct^i«idim4  ilk  tliwUl  it  invtilTes  no  mooe  ^Bcoltr 
ll^H  ^h I tf» JLtfUBI^y '  ^*^  ^  i«g»iar  excmse  of  the 

a  ^eiKnl  opinMi  of  communica- 
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.ve  impiiheg,  or  visionaiy  representations,  has  prevailed 
A  all  ages  and  all  nations ;  that  particular  instances  have 
leen  given,  with  such  evidence  as  neither  Bacon  nor 
V>yle  has  been  able  to  resist ;  that  sudden  impressions, 
vhich  the  event  luis  verified,  have  been  felt  by  more  than 
>wn  or  publish  them ;  that  the  second  sight  of  the  Hebri- 
les  implies  only  the  local  frequency  of  a  power  which  is 
lo  vvbere  totally  unknown ;  and  that  where  we  are  unable 
JO  decide  by  antecedent  reason,  we  must  be.  content  to 
field  to  the  force  of  testimony. 

By  pretensions  to  second  sight,  no  profit  was  ever.  * 
sought  or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  affection,  in  which 
neither  hope  nor  fear  are  known  to  have  any  part  Those 
who  profess  to  feel  it  do  not  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege, 
nor  are  considered  by  others  as  advantageously  distin- 
guished. They  have  no  temptation  to  feign ;  and  their 
hearers  have  no  motive  to  encourage  the  imposture. 

To  talk  with  any  of  these  seers  is  not  easy.    There  is 
one  living  in  Sky,  with  whom  we  would  have  gladly  com 
versed ;  but  he  was  very  gross  and  ignorant,  and  knew  no 
English.   The  proportion  in  these  countries  of  the  poor 
to  the  rich  is  such,  that  if  we  suppose  the  quality  to  be 
accidental,  it  can  very  rarely  happen  to  a  man  of  educa- 
tion;   and  yet  on  such  men  it  has  sometimes  fallen. 
There  is  now  a  second-sighted  gentiemen  in  the  High- 
lands, who  complains  of  the  terrours  to  which  he  is  ex- 
posed. 

The  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not  always  prescience  : 
they  are  impressed  with  images,  of  which  the  event  only 
shows  them  the  meaning.     They,  tell  what  they  have 
seen  to  others,  who  are,  at  that  time,  not  more  knowing 
than  themselves,  but  may  become  at  last  very  adequate 
witnesses,  by  comparing  die  narrative  witii  its  verification. 
To  collect  sufficient  testimonies  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  publick,  or  of  ourselves,  would  have  required  more 
time  than  we  could  bestow.    There  is  against  it,  the 
seeming  analogy  of  things  confusedly  seen,  and  little  un- 
derstood ;  and  for  it,  the  indistinct  cry  of  national  per* 
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txo^T^  flfw  pra^  m.  kiio«taie?i  t  iih  i  iiiiliinin  to  inline, 
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I(#rf4  lyfMy  lyj  tmbuleiiee  and  oontaitioB;  and  one  genm- 
Utm  iA  tf^wxmaee  eSmta  the  wliole  sens  of  umniiten  Ids' 
Uny,  lUtfAiM  are  (aithlol  iqpositQfies,  wliidi  may  he  a- 
whik?  wrffhcteA  or  forgotten ;  but  wlieii  they  are  opened 
iiffitiUf  will  again  impart  dieir  instnictkm :  memoiy,  onoe 
ifftirrriipfyi'^1,  in  not  to  be  recalled.  Written  leaming^  is  a 
IhM  liitnifiary^  which,  after  the  doad  that  had  hidden  it 
hm  pftfrnrA  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  proper  station. 
Trmlilif^ti  U  Imt  a  meteor,  which,  if  once  it  falls,  cannot 
bM  rf<kiti<tlii(l 

I  f  w^nttiM  Ui  bo  universally  supposed,  that  much  of  the 
IihihI  liUUtry  wiui  preserved  by  the  bards,  of  whom  one  is 
MHliI  Ui  hiivti  boon  rotiiinod  by  every  great  family.  After 
lliiMHt  liiinlN  wriii  Hoiiio  of  my  first  inquiries  ;  and  I  re« 
(>t>hml  Mirli  iinHwrrN  as,  for  awhile,  made  me  please  my- 
mpII'wIiIi  my  ItiomiNO  of  knowledge;  for  I  had  not  then 
iMiUiiml  liMW  to  OMtliiiuto  tlic  narration  of  a  Highlander. 
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Tbey  ^aid  ihot  a  gfeai  fiiknily  hsid  a  bard  and  a  senackiy 
'bo  \Kr«Te  the  poet  and  historian  of  the  house ;  and  an  old 
eutleman  told  me  that  he  remembered  one  of  eabh. 
lene  ivas  a  dawn  of  inteUigenoe.  Of  men  that  had  lired- 
ritliiii  memory,  some  certain  knowledge  mi^t  he  at* 
sdnecL  Though  the  office  had  ceased,  its  efiects  might 
ontmoe ;  the  poems  might  he  found,  though  there  was 
lo  poet. 

Another  cooTersation,  indeed,  informed  me,  that  the 
iome  man  was  both  bard  and  senachi.  This  variation 
lisoonraged  me ;  but  as  the  practice  might  be  different  in . 
lifiereiit  times,  or  at  the  same  time  in  different  families, 
where  ^ras  yd;  no  reason  for  supposing  that  I  nmst  ncces* 
sajily  sit  d0?m  in  total  ignorance. 

Sooxi  after  I  was  lold  by  a  genllemaii,  who  is  generally 
acknowledged  the  greatest  master  of  Hebridian' antiqui- 
ties, that  there  had,  indeed,  once  been  both  bards  and  sc- 
nachies ;  and  that  senacU  signified  the  man  of  t(dk,  or  of 
eonver«ation ;  l)Ut  Aat  neither  bard  nor  seniudii  had  ex- 
isted for  some  centuries.    I  have  no  reaAon  to  suppose  it 
exactly  known  at  what  time  the  custom  ceiEused,  nor  did  it  ^ 
probably  cease  in  all  houlses  at  once.    But  whenever  the 
practice  of  recitation  was  disused,  the  works,  whether 
poetical  or  historical,  paii^ed  with  the  authors ;  for  in 
those  tiiMes  nothing  h^  beien  written  in  the  Erse  Ian* 
guage. 

Whether  the  man  ofiidk  ^iCas  an  historian,  whose  office 
was  to  (ell  truth,  or  a  story-teller,  like  those  which  weie 
in  the  last  century,  aiid,  periiaps,  are  now  among  the 
Irish,  whose  tmde  was  only  to  amuse,  it  now  would  be 
vain  to  inquire. 

Most  of  the  domestick  offices  were,  I  beheve,  heredi- 
ty ;  and  probably  the  lameote  of  a  dan  was  always  the 
vm  of  tlie  last  laureate.  The  history  of  the  race  could  no 
otherwise  be  communicated  or  retained;  but  what  genius 
<^d  be  expected  in  a  poet  by  inheritance? 

The  nation  was  wholly  illiterate.  Neither  bards  nor 
senachies  could  write  or  read ;  but  if  th^  were  igtiorant. 
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there  wag  no  danger  of  detection;  they  were  beliefrflf 
those  whose  vanity  they  flatleted.  ^ 

The  recital  of  genealogies,  which  has  been  coaadad 
as  Tcry  efficacious  to  the  preserration  of  a  tnie  sems  « 
ancestry,  was  ancieiidy  made  when  the  heir  of  Ac  &bi3t 
came  to  manly  age.  This  practice  has  never  sab^ 
within  time  of  memory,  nor  was  much  credit  doe  to  sadJ 
rehearsers,  who  might  obtrude  fictitioiM  pedigrees,  csAff 
to  please  their  master,  or  to  hide  the  deficiency  of  the: 

own  memories.  j  ^  t- 

Where  the  chiefs  of  the  Hi^dands  have  found  Oiehfr 

tones  of  their  descent,  is  difficult  to  teU ;  for  no  Elwg^ 

nealogy  was  ever  written.    In  general  this  only  is  evideni. 

that  the  principal  house  of  a  clan  must  be  very  ancia*. 

and  that  those  must  have  lived  long  in  a  place,  rfwko 

it  is  not  known  when  they  came  thither. 
Thus  hopeless  are  all  attempts  to  find  any  traces  d 

Highland  learning.    Nor  are  their  primitive  cnstoms  aad 

ancient  manner  of  life  otherwise  than  very  fainUy  and  na- 

certainly  remembered  by  the  present  race. 

-  The  peculiarities  which  strike  the  native  of  a  comniff- 
cial  country,  proceeded,  in  a  great  measure,  firom  the  vaBi 
of  money.  To  the  'servants  and  dependants  that  were  «A 
domeclticks,  and,  if  an  estimate  be  made  from  the  npadtj 
of  any  of  their  old  houses  which  I  have  seen,  their  dames- 
ticks  could  have  been  but  few,  were  appropriated  ceilaa 
portions  of  land  for  their  support  Macdonald  has  a  pic« 
of  ground  yet  calll^  the  baids'  or  senachies'  field.  When  a 
beef  was  killed  for  the  house,  particular  parts  were  daia- 
ed  as  fees  by  the  several  officers,  or  workmen.  What  was 
the  right  of  each  I  have  not  learned.  The  head  belonged 
to  the  smith,  and  the  udder  of  a  cow  to  the  piper ;  the 
weaver  had  likewise  his  particular  part;  and  so  maly 
pieces  followed  these  prescriptive  claims,  that  the  laiieTs 
was  at  last  but  little. 

The  payment  of  rent  in  kind  has  been  so  long  disused 
in  England,  that  it  is  totally  forgotten.  It  was  practised 
very  lately  in  the  Hebrides,  and  probably  still  cootinues, 
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t  only  in  St  KiUa,  whete  monej  is  not  jet  known,  Imt 
ochers  of  the  smaller  and  vemoler  inlandB  It  were, 
riiapB,  to  be  desnedt  that  no  diange  in  this  particalar 
ovild  hare  been  made.  When  the  laiid  coold  onl j  eat 
e  pvodnoe  oi  his  lands,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
si^liiig  npon  them ;  and  when  the  tenant  oonld  not  con- 
M-t  liis  stock  into  move  profitaUe  riches,  he  could  ncTer  be 
'mpted  away  from  his  fiinn,  from  the  only  place  where 
e  ocmld  be  wealthy.  Monqr  confounds  subordination,  by 
rerpowering  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  biith,  and 
^eakens  anUiority,  by  supplying  power  of  resistance,  or 
xpedientB  for  escape.  The  feudal  system  is  foimed  for  a 
tation  emjdc^ed  in  agriculture,  and  has  never  long  kept 
ts  hold  where  gold  and  silTer  have  become  common. 

Hieir  arms  were  anciently  the  glajfmorej  or  great  two- 
landed  sword,  and  afterwards  the  two-edged  sword  and 
laigety  or  buckler,  whidi  was  sustained  on  the  left  arm. 
In  the  midst  of  the  taiget,  whidi  was  made  of  wood,  co- 
vexed  with  leather,  and  studded  with  nails,  a  slender 
lance,  about  two  feet  long,  was  sometimes  fixed ;  it  was 
heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  accordingly  has  for  some  time 
past  been  gradually  laid  aside.    Very  few  targets  were 
at  CuDoden.     The  dirk,  or  broad  dagger,  I  am.  afraid, 
was  of  moie  use  in  private  quairds  than  in  battles.    The 
Lochaber  axe  is  only  a  aligfat  alteration  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish biH 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  force  and  tenour  of 
the  Highland  sword,  I  could  not  find  that  the  art  of  de- 
fence was  any  part  of  common  education.  The  gentlemen 
were,  peihaps,  scmietimes  skilful  gladiators,  but  the  com- 
mon men  had  no  other  powers  than  those  of  violence  and 
Goioage.    Tet  it  is  well  known,  that  the  onset  of  the 
Highlanders  was  very  formidable.'  As  an  army  cannot 
consist  of  philosophers,  a  panidL  is  easily  excited  by  any 
unwonted  mode  of  annoyance.    New  dangers  are  natu- 
lally  magnified ;  and  men  accustomed  only  to  exchange 
buDetB  at  a  di8tance»and  rather  to  hear  their  enemies 
than  9ee  them,  are  discouraged  and  amazed  when  they 
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ta«i  to  tand.  •»***=■•*  ** 


The  HjgM«a  ""'^^^Vi  ^^vTiinrn  fr  1^*45^  w- 


r!!™.  .fia  Ae  w^ 

to  defend  Irinttdf  opoo  In*  knee.  **  J^  "jT^ggiJ  of 
the  Mackwds  came  to  hit  laaae ;  ^^•^**  ^^^^ 
fe«d  q««ter  to  the  d«gooD,  b^be  *«^*  ^ 

battle  gives  litde  time  to  dAberate,  was  unmeoB"'. 

^''^Lls  we«  fa«eriy -iemni«d  by  «^^ 

tndes  together,  and  enttrt«i»ing  A«n  •)*  S'*"*^^ 
IW.  <3ation  of  taele- coat  ha.  been  to  scmie  ume  d^ 

cootaged.  and  at  last,  in  the  ide  of  Sky,  IS  ahDoat  s«p 

**o!^  Else  limgoAge,  as  I  «iidei»«»ad  nothii^.  I  »^ 
not  say  more  than  I  have  been  toW.  It  is  the  nide  speeeJi 
of  a  barbarous  people,  who  had  few  thoughts  <»  ^^t 
and  were  content,  as  they  concei»ed  grossly,  *°  "L ^ifrj 
undentood.  After  what  has  been  lately  talked  of  »«*- 
land  baids,  and  Highland  genius,  many  will  staitte  whw 
they  are  told,  that  the  Erse  never  was  »  written  language: 

that  there  is  not  in  the  world  an  Erse  manuscript  a  hon- 
dred  years  old ;  and  tthat  the  sounds  of  ihe  Highlaoden 
were  never  expressed  by  lettera,  till  some  htde  lioalcis  of 
piety  were  translated,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the  Fsahas 
was  made  by  the  synod  of  Aigyle.  Whoever,  dittiefore, 
now  writes  in  this  langai^«,  spells  according  to  hit  own 
p^»eption  of  the  sound,  and  his  own  idea  of  ihe  power  of 
the  letters.     The  Welsh  and  the  Iiidi  are  cdtivatBd 
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Hie  WeUi,  two  hvadnd  years  ago,  insoited 
JSngiMii  neigliboiire  £nr  the  instahility  of  tbeir  or* 
bogsmphYl  whife  the  Eiae  merely; floated  in  the  breath 
>f  ihio  people^  bimL  oodd,  theiefinney  reoeive  litde  impxove* 


^Wlien  a  laagyage  begins  to  lean  with  books,  it  is  teiMU 
ingf    to    vefinament;  as  those  who  undertake  to  teach 
otKem  must  hagwe  imdeigone  some  labonr  in  impioving 
themaelveS)  Aey  set  a  proportionate  value  on  their  own 
tlKNigliiSy  and  wish  to  enforce  them  by  effioacions  expies- 
cioiia;  speech  becomes  embodied  and  permanent;  different 
modes  Old  phmses  are  compaiedi  and  the  best  obtains  an 
establishment.    By  degrees,  one  age  improves  npon  an«^ 
oidier.    Kxaetness  is  first  obtained,  and  afiterwasds  ele- 
gance.    But  dietion,  merely  vocal,  is  always  in  its  child* 
kood..    As  no  man  leaves  his  doqnence  behind  him,  the 
new  generations  have  all  to  leanL    There  may  possibly 
be  books  without  a  polished  language,  but  there  can  be 
no  poliBhed  language  without  books. 

That  the  bards  could  not  read  uMHfe  than  die  rest  of 

their  countrymen,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose ;  because,  if 

tbej  had  tetA,  they  could  probably  have  written;  and 

how  high  their  ccm^KMritions  may  reasonably  be  rated,  an 

inquirer  may  best  judge  by  considering  what  stores  of 

imagery,  what  principles  of  ratiocinalion,  what  oompre- 

henaon  of  knowledge,  and  what  delicacy  of  elocution  he 

has  known  any  man  attain  who  cannot  read.    The  state 

of  dtt  baids  was  yet  more  hopdeas.   He  that  cannot  read, 

may  now  convene  with  those  that  can ;  but  die  bard  was 

a  bariMcrian  among  barbarians,  who,  knowing  nothing 

himaeli^  lived  with  others  that  knew  no  more. 

TheBB  has  lately  been  in  the  islands  one  of  there  illite* 
rate  poeti,  who,  hearing  the  BiUe  read  at  chureh,  is  said 
to  hate  tDined  the  sacred  history  tnio  verse.  I  heard  part 
of  a  dialogue,  composed  by  him,  translated  by  a  young 
ladj  in  Hull,  and  thought  it  had  more  meaning  than  I 
expected  from  a  man  totally  uneducated ;  but  he  had 
some  opportunities  of  knowledge;  he  lived  among  a 
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leanied  pec^Ie.  Aflter  all  that  has  heen  done  for  tbe 
instmction  of  the  HigUaiideray  the  antipasliy  betvm 
their  language  and  fiteratme  slill  continaes ;  and  no  mm 
that  has  learned  only  Erse  is,  at  this  time,  able  to  read. 

The  Erse  has  many  dialects,  and  the  words  iiaed  ii 
some  islands  are  not  always  known  in  others. '  In  litenle 
nations,  though  the  pronunciation,  and  somedmes  the 
words  of  common  speech,  may  differ,  as  now  in  Knglsnd, 
compared  with  the  south  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  wiit- 
ten  diodon,  which  pervades  all  dialects,  and  is  imderstood 
in  every  province.  But  where  the  whde  language  is  col- 
loquial, he  that  has  only  one  part,  never  gete  the  rest,  as 
he  cannot  get  it  but  by  change  of  residence. 

In  an  unwritten  speech,  nothing  that  is  not  veiy  duat 
is  transmitted  fiom  one  generation  to  another.  Few  have 
opportunities  of  hearing  a  long  composition  often  enoo^ 
to  learn  it,  or  have  inclination  to  repeat  it  so  oftoi  as  b 
necessary  to  retain  it ;  and  what  is  once  forgotten  is  lost 
for  ever.  I  believe,  there  cannot  be  recovered  in  the 
whole  Erse  language  five  hundred  lines,  of  which  there 
is  any  evidence,  to  prove  them  a  hundred  years  old.  Yet  I 
hear  that  the  father  of  Ossian  boasts  of  two  chests  moie 
of  ancient  poetry,  which  he  suppresses,  because  they  are 
too  good  for  the  English. 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mind  nataially 
acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for  wonders,  may  come 
back  with  an  opinion  very  different  fi:om  mine ;  for  die 
inhabitants,  knowing  the  ignorance  of  all  strangers  in 
their  language  and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  Tery 
scrupulous  adherents  to  truth ;  yet  I  do  not  say  that  they 
deliberately  speak  studied  falsehood,  or  have  a  settled 
purpose  to  deceive.  They  have  inquired  and  considered 
little,'  and  do  not  always  feel  their  own  ignorance.  They 
are  not  much  accustomed  to  be  interrogated  by  others ; 
and  seem  never  to  have  thought  upon  interrogating  them- 
selves ;  so  that  if  they  do  not  know  what  they  tell  to 
be  true,  they  likewise  do  not  distinctly  perceive  it  to  be 
false. 
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\  Bosirell  was  veiy  .diligent  in  Jus  inquiries ;  and  the 
result '  of  his  inTestigations  was,  that  the  answer  to  the 
second  question  was  commonly  such  as  nullified  the  an- 
siver  to  the  first 

'We  were  awhile  told,  that  they  had  an  old  translation 
of  tbe  scriptures ;  and  told  it  till  it  would,  appear  ohsti- 
lUbcy  to  iBqvive  again.    Tet,  by  continued  accumulation 
of  questions,  we  found,  that  the  tranfllation  meant,  if  any 
meanifig  there  were,  was  nothing  else  than  the  Irish  BiUe. 
^We  heard  of  manuscripts  that  were,  or  that  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  somebody^s  fietther,  or  grandiiEikther ;  but  at 
last  we  had  no  reason  to  believe  they  were  other  than 
Irish.    Martin  mentions  Irish,  but  never  any  Erse  ma- 
nuscripts, to  be  found  in  the  islands  in  his  time. 

I  suppose  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  is  already 
discoveied.    I  believe  they  never  existed  in  any  other 
form  than  that  which  we  have  seen.    The  editor,  or  au- 
thor, never  could  show  the  original ;  nor  can  it  be  shown 
by  any  other.    To  revei^  reasonable  incredulity,  by  re- 
fusing evidence,  is  a  degree  of  insolence,  with  which  the 
world  is  not  yet  acquainted ;  and  stubbom  audacity  is  the 
last  refuge  of  guilt    It  would  be  easy  to  show  it  if  he 
had  it ;  but  whence  could  it  be  had  ?    It  is  too  long  to  be 
remembered,  and   the  language  formerly  had  nothiiig 
written.    He  has  doubtless  inserted  names  that  circidate 
in  popular  stories,  and  may  have  translated  some  wander* 
ii^  ballads,  if  any  can  be  found ;  and  the  names,  and 
some  of  the  images,  being  recollected,  make  an  inaccurate 
auditor  imagine,  by  the  help  of  Caledonian  bigotiy,  that 
he  has  formerly  heard  the  whole. 

I  asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  .Sky,  who  had  used 
all  arts  to  make  me  believe  the  genuineness  of  the  book, 
whedier  at  last  he  believed  it  himself?  but  he  would  not 
answer.  He  wished  me  to  be  deceived,  f(Mr  the  honourof 
his  country ;  but  would  not  direcdy  and  formally  deceive 
me.  Yet  has  this  man's  testimony  been  publickly  pro-^ 
duoed,  as  of  one  that  held  Fingal  to  be  the  work  of  Ossian. 
It  is  said,  that  some  men  of  integrity  profess  to  have 
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haudftttiofitylMittliejriAheaid  diaDiibeB  Acj 
hmfBi  and  itWMiieremid  tfaataBy  of  tfaem ooild 
nliiies.   TbefTcmsmbermaMBBth^iBdtpe^mfmfmmmtfK^ 
Terbial  sentiiiients ;  and,  having  no  disdact  wieaB,  cam  t 
wemMaace  withoul  an  uriginaL    The  perasBflMi  af  4e 
SooCs,  however^  is  &r  from  mmeiaal ;  and  n  a 
m  ca]Mdile  of  pioo^  why  dioidd  doubt  he  aaiiiitid  «> 
lamoLei    Iba editor  haa  been  heaid  to aay,  ihat paott of  ihe 
{wem  waa  veoeiFed  by  him,  in  the  Saxon  ciuincter.    Ha 
haa  then  ib«nd>  by  aome  peculiar  fMrtme»  an  wmwaMm 
lan^paage,  wriinen  in  a  diameter  whidi  die  naliPea  pnha- 
Uy  never  beheld. 

I  have  yet«appoaed  no  impoatoielmt  in  the  puhliidwr; 
yet  I  am  far  from  certainly,  that  aoaaa  Iraiwintioiis  hane 
not  been  landy  made,  <hat  may  now  be  obttuded  as  paite 
of  the  original  work.  Ciedolily  on  one  part  ia  a  atnpg 
temptatimi  to  deceit  on  the  <]«her,  OBperially  to  deoail  of 
which  no  paaonal  injury  k  Ihe  ooBsequence,  and  whkh 
flattem  the  anlihor  with  hia  own  jngenaity.  The  Seota 
have  aomething  Id  plead  for  their  easy  leoeplioa  <if  an  aia- 
pvobaUe  fictions  ihey  am  seduced  ^  then  famfa»aa  Cor 
their  supposed  ancealon.  A  Scotchman  most  be  a^  very 
alttidy  WBKmMaty  who  does  not  love  Soodand  better  than 
tnUh :  he  will  always  love  it  better  than  inqwy :  amd  if 
fdishood  iatton  hia  vanity,  will  not  be  veiy  diligent  to 
detect  it  Neidier  ought  the  Ei^lish  to  be  mm^  iafla- 
eaoed  by  Scotch  authori^ ;  for  ot  the  pasit  and  pteacHt 
state  of  the  whole  £ree  nation,  the  Lowhmdem  are  at 
least  as  igaomat  as  ourselves.  To  be  ign<Nrant  ia  paii^d-; 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  quiet  ^our  uneaeiness  by  the  dekusive 
opiate  of  hasty  persuasioB. 

Bat  this  is  Ac  age  in  whidi  those  tdio  ooidd  not  read, 
h«fo  boea  sai^Msed  «>  write ;  in  which  ^  giants  of  aatz- 
fUMod  ramaace  have  been  exhibited  aa  leafities.  If  vve 
know  little  of  ^  ancient  HigUanden,  let  usnotfiUdM^ 
voMity  widi  Ossiaa.  If  we  have  not  seaiehed  the  Magel* 
kaisk  iogioas»  lot  ua,  however,  fcibear  to  peoide  dM« 
wMirMi^ono. 


__*«.! 
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lafli  with  a  wind  thai  prawtaed  la  convey  w  %»  HidL 

AVewem  on  boandaboat  ihat  araa  ttJUag  lakdf^Md 

left  Ihakfe  of  Skjbehkidw.    We  ww  ddoned  l^  tt- 

pefiewoe>  like  otikeiBp  the  daagev  of  tratting  la  dke  iHad^ 

mrliieh  Uew  agaiiiflt  w^  in  a  shoit  time»  with  Mih  vJo« 

lesie^  Aat  we,  boo^  no  aeaeoned  0ejk>iai  w««a  wiDiag  lo 

can  it  a  tcmpeaki.    I  was  gcaaflrj  aad  h^  ^dowm.    ]ir« 

BoawcU  kept  die  dodu   The  naMtor  blew  not  watt  wtt- 

tlica  to  go;  and  oar  dtfBeekica  mii^  bedttfflb  harc 

filled  a  rerj  pathetick  page»  had  aol  Mr.  Maeleeii  of  Cely 

^wIms  with.  eTeiy  other  qaalififiitic»  wlueh  famlar  life  re- 

quim^  it  a  verj  aolivQ  and  ddlftd  Huuiiiier>  piklid  oa  wife 

into  hm  cmm  haiboar* 

In  the  aacnming  we  £Mgni  oandTee  ond^  the  idle  of 
€k)l,  whore  we  lancfed;  and  paased  the  fim  dajr  wd  Big^ 
with  eeptaiw  Mackan,  a  gmtfemaa  whe  haa  Kyed  »»Ba 
tine  in  the  East  Indies  bal  having  dethioMd  r»  naboh^ 
is  not  too  rich  to  settle  in  bis  own  ooimtrj. 

Next  dagr  the  wind  waa  fidr»  and  we  vai^  have  had  an 
eaqr  pawige  to  Mall ;  bal  havipg,  eosMoil;  to  oik  ewa 
iBiention^  haded  iqion  a  aew  iflland»  we  waiM  aoi  leave 
it  whoUj  rnieyaawned  We^  theiefi(N»s  suflered  A»i  veaiel 
to  depart  withoia  w^  and  tnwted  the  ekiea  fcc  anoflwc 
wiad 

Mr.  Maclean  ef  Col>  having  a  vccy  umaeieiia  iaai%ft 
has,  for  some  lime  past,  resided  at  Aberdeen,  that  he  oMgr 
snpeiinlnd  their  edocatien,  and  leaves  the  young  gmde- 
wmth  enr  fiiend,  to  govod  hie  daminionm  with  the  faU 
power  of  aHig^Jand  diitf.  Bj  the  abeoaee  of  the  laiid'a 
funilj,  our  enteartainnieBt  was  laadr  move  diffieul^  be* 
caase  the  hoasa  was^  in  a  great  d^;ie<^  disfoniiflhed;  bal 
joang  Coi*a  Hndnese  and  activity  aapp&d-  ad  defbels^ 
$bA  procured  aa  more  dum  eufieient  aeoommodatien. 

Here  I  first  aMamlsd  a  litifo  HigUaal  sleed;  and  if 
these  had  been  man j  apectators»  should  have  been  aome- 
whst  ashamed  of  my  figuie  ia  die  maidh.  The  hoisea  of 
die  idandst  aa  ef  odMt  banen  coantnea,  aie  very  low : 


1» 


Mr. 

potatioB  of  greal  Itmaiagz  he  is  aevcntf-seveD  yemaaM. 
butnoCinfiiM,  widkaloakofTenenUe  figshy,  exDcflBi^ 
what  I  renKBiber  Id  sdj  odwr  nttn. 

His  oonrenttfiao  was  not  iiiwuiuhlp  to  his  mppemMaate. 
I  lost  some  fjt  his  good  will,  by  tieatiii^  a  bcvecical 
writer  with  mate  regard  than,  in  his  apinkmy  a  faerecick 
could  deserre.  I  honomed  his  orthodoxy,  and  did  net 
much  censoie  his  a^erity.  A  man  wlio  has  settled  hk 
opinions,  does  not  lore  to  hare  the  tranquillity  of  his  con- 
viction disturbed ;  and  at  seventj^sev^ai  it  is  time  to  be  id 
earnest 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Erse  tianslaticm  erf*  the  Nev 
Tostamenty  which  has  been  lately  published,  and  of  which 
the  learned  Mr.  Macqueen  of  Sky  spoke  with  commends- 
lion ;  but  Mr.  Maclean  said,  he  did  not  use  it,  because  he 
could  make  the  text  more  intelligible  to  Ids  auditors  bj 
an  extemporary  version.  From  this  I  inferred,  that  the 
liuiguago  of  the  translation  was  not  the  language  of  the 
\9i0  of  Col. 

Ho  has  no  puUick  edifice  for  the  exercise  of  his  mims- 

Iry ;  ami  can  officiate  to  no  greater  number  than  a  room 

CHOI  ct^ntaiu ;  and  the  room  of  a  hut  Is  not  veiy  large. 

Khi^  is  all  tho  opportunity  of  worship  that  is  now  granted 

h*  Iho  iuhabitanis  of  the  islands,  some  of  whom  must  tia- 

Yta  Ihilhfi'n  )>Mha}is«  ten  miles.    Two  chapels  were  erected 

»*y  thivir  aiH^tors,  of  which  I  saw  the  skeletons,  which 

H\^w  hI^ihI  failhftU  witnesses  of  the  triumph  of  reformation. 

IV  waiu  txf  ohurches  is  not  the  only  impedhnent  to 

|KHx|jf ,  ih^viv  w  Hkt^wiae  a  want  of  ministers.    A  parish 

.slW^  ^x4ilaui«  HHwv  Hdamk  than  one;  and  each  isUmd can 
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a.^e  tlie  minister  only  in  its  own  tunu  At  Raasay  they 
iody  I  tkixik,  a  xiglit  to  service  only  every  third  Sunday; 
ill  the  provision  made  by  the  present  ecclesiastical  con- 
(titotioiiy  for  the  inhabitants  of  about  a  hundred  square 
anileSy  is  a  prayer  and  sermon  in  a  little  room,  once  in 
tliTee  Tveeks :  and  even  this  parsimonious  distribution  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  weather  :•  and  in  those  islands  where  the 
minister  does  not  reside,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many 
ygv^eeks  or  months  may  pass,  without  any  publick  exercise 
of  religion. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Maclean,  we  went 
cm  to  Grissipol,  a  house  and  farm  tenanted  by  Mr.  Mac- 
siiveyn,  where  I  saw  more  of  the  ancient  life  of  a  High- 
lander than  I  had  yet  found.    Mrs.  Macsweyn  could  speak 
no  English,  and  had  never  seen  any  other  places  than  the 
islands  of  Sky,  Mull,  and  Col :  but  she  was  hospitable  and 
good-humoured,  and  spread  her  table  with  sufficient  libe- 
rality.   We  found  tea  here,  as  in  every  other  place,  but 
our  spoons  were  of  horn. 

The  house  of  Grissipol  stands  by  a  brook  very  clear,  and 
^which  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  copious  streams  in  the 
island.    This  place  was  the  scene  of  an  action,  much  cele- 
brated in  the  traditional  history  of  Col,  but  which  probably 
no  two  relaters  will  teJl  alike. 

Some  time,  in  the  obscure  ages,  Macneil  of  Barra  mar- 
ried the  lady  Maclean,  who  had  the  isle  of  Col  for.  her 
jointure.   Whether  Macneil  detained  Col,  when  the  widow 
was  dead,  or  whether  she  lived  so  long  as  to  make  her 
heirs  impatient,  is  perhaps  not  now  known.    The  younger 
son,  called  John  Grerves  or  John  the  Giant,  a  man  of  great 
strength,  who  was  then  in  Ireland,  either  for  safety  or  for 
education,  dreamed  of  recovering  his  inheritance;  and 
getting  some  adventurers  together,  which  in  those  unset- 
tled times  was  not  hard  to  do,  invaded  Col.    He  was 
driven  away,  but  was  not  discouraged,  and  collecting  new 
followeis,  in  three  years  came  again  with  Mtj  men.    In 
is  way  he  stopped  at  Artorinish  in  Morvem,  where  his 
uncle  was  prisoner  to  Macleod,  and  was  then  with  his  ene-i 
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tiU  Teiy  latdy,  hdd  die  lfli&  n  Md. 
Hie  elann  beii^  dme  piercBled,  ke 
tipcm  MacneiL  Chiefr  were  in  &oee  dejs 
nnpnmded  lor  an  enemj.  A  fight  emnrd, 
of  their  fclQawen  is  aeid  to  have  giren  an 
proof  of  aetiTi^,  hy  bomidiiig  hackwaida  over  die  htmk 
of  OriaiipoL  Maeneil  ben^  kiDed,  and  many  ei  hk  daa 
destroyed,  Maclean  took  poeseanon  of  the  iaUiidy  irhidi 
the  Maoneili  attempted  to  conquer  by  another  invatBeD, 
but  were  defeated  and  rq>al8ed. 

Madean,  in  hia  turn,  invaded  the  estate  of  the  Macneik» 
took  the  castle  of  Brecacig,  and  oonqneied  the  isle  of  Bana, 
which  ho  held  for  seven  years,  and  then  reetoied  it  to  the 
hdin. 

l*Vom  Oriasipol  Mr.  Maeiean  conducted  as  to  his  lathes 
aaat ;  a  neat  new  house  erected  near  the  old  castle,  I  think, 
by  the  last  proprietor.  Here  we  were  aUowed  to  take  our 
alatitiii,  and  lim!  very  commodiously  whfle  we  waited  for 
miHliMra««  weather  imd  a  fair  wind,  which  we  did  not  so 
9,11^1  ohtaim  but  we  had  Umo  to  get  some  informatioii  of 
*♦  1^^  •JJJ^^  *H  parUy  by  inquiiy,  and  parUy  by 
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^1  is  oouipiited  to  be  durteen  miles  in  length,  and 
96  in  breadth.  BoA  the  ends  aie  the  piopertj  of  the 
Lo  of  Axgyle,  but  the  middle  belongs  to  Maclean,  who 
ailed  Cul»  as  the  only  laird. 

Zk>l  18  not  piopeily  todsy ;  it  is  rather  one  ocmtinaed 
k,  of  a  anrGaice  mudi  diversified  with  protubeianoes,  and 
'^ered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  which  is  often  broken, 
1  discorers  the  stone.  Such  a  soil  is  not  for  plants  that 
ike  deep  roots;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  island  nothing 
B  ever  yet  grown  to  the  height  of  a  table.  The  uncul- 
ated  parts  are  clothed  with  heath,  among  which  industry 
a  interspersed  spots  of  graas  and  com ;  but  no  attempt 
M  been  itiade  to  raise  a  tree.  Young  Col,  who  has  a 
xy  laudable  desire  of  improving  his  patrimony,  purposes 
.me  time  to  plant  an  orchard;  which,  if  it  be  sheltered 
f  a  iwaU,  may  periiaps  succeed.  He  has  introduced  the 
iltiue  of  turnips,  of  which  he  has  a  field,  where  the 
bole  woik  was  perfonned  by  his  own  hand.  Hisintention 
;  to  pvoride  food  for  his  cattle  in  the  winter,  Tlus  inno- 
ation  was  ccmsidered  by  Mr.  Macsweyn  as  the  idle  project 
f  a  young  head,  heated  with  Eng^iflh  fancies;  but  he  has 
low  fimmd  that  turnips  will  really  grow,  and  that  hungry 
beep  and  cows  will  really  eat  tbem. 

By  such  aequisitioDS  as  these,  the  Hebrides  may  in  time 
rise  above  their  annual  distress.  Wherever  heath  will 
grow,  there  is  reason  to  think  something  better  may  draw 
QourishHient;  and  by  trying  the  j»oduction  of  other  places, 
plants  will  be  found  suitable  to  every  soiL 

Col  has  many  lochs,  some  of  which  have  trouts  and  eels, 
and  others  have  never  yet  been  stocked ;  another  proof  ci 
the  negligence  of  the  islanders,  who  might  take  fish  in  the 
inland  waters,  when  they  cannot  go  to  sea. 

Their  quadrupeds  are  horses,  cows,  dieep,  and  goatSw 
They  have  neither  deer,  haies,  nor  rabbits.  They  have  no 
vermin  except  lats,  which  have  been  lately  brought  thither 
by  sea,  as  toother  places;  and  are  free  from  serpents,  frogs, 
and  toads. 

The  harvest  in  Col,  and  m  Lewis,  is  ripe  sooner  than  in 
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Sky,  and  the  winter  in  CoL  is  never  cold. 


pestuouB.    1  know  not  that  1  ever  beml  tue  wmA  s>  W 
in  any  other  place ;  and  Mr.  Boswdl  obauiul  Aat  'm 
noise  was  all  its  own,  for  there  were  no  trees  tn  maemt't. 
Noise  is  not  the  worst  effect  ct  the  li  mfu  iiN  ;  fiir  ^ 
have  thrown  the  sand  firom  the  shore  over 
part  of  the  land,  and  it  is  said  still  to 
more  and  more  pasture ;  bat  I  am  not  of  opioian,  tihai  k 
any  surveys  or  land-marks,  its  limits  hsve  been  ever  fixed. 
or  its  progression  ascertained.    If  one  nwn  hns  ecnfideacc 
enough  to  say,  that  it  advances,  nobody  can  bring  aaj 
proof  to  support  him  in  denying  it.    The  reason  why  it  k 
not  spread  to  a  greater  extent,  seems  to  be,  ttml  the  wind 
and  rain  come  almost  together,  and  that  it  »  made  dose 
and  heavy  by  the  wet  before  the  stonns  can  put  it  in  no- 
tkm.    So  thick  is  the  bed,  and  so  small  Ae  psrtides,  dnt 
if  a  traveller  should  be  caught  by  a  sodden  gnat  in  ^ 
weather,  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  escape  widi  life 
For  natural  curiosities  I  was  shown  ommIj  two  gieat 
masses  of  stone,  which  lie  loose  upon  the  groond ;  one  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  other  at  a  small  distance  bom 
the  bottom.    They  certainly  were  never  put  into  their  pie- 
sent  places  by  human  strength  or  skill;  and  dionf^in 
earthquake  might  have  broken  off  the  kmrer  stone,  and 
roUed  it  into  the  valley,  no  account  can  be  given  c^  tlie 
other,  which  lies  on  the  hill,  unless,  which  I  foi]got  to  ex- 
amincy  there  be  still  near  it  some  higher  rock,  fimn  whicb 
it  might  be  torn.    All  nations  have  a  tradition,  that  dieir 
earliest  ancestors  were  giants,  and  these  stones  are  said  to 
have  been  thrown  up  and  down  by  a  giant  and  fa»  mis- 
tress. There  are  so  many  important  things  of  which  haman 
knowledge'  can  give  no  account,  that  it  may  be  forgiven 
us,  if  we  speculate  no  longer  on  two  stones  in  CoL 

This  island  is  very  populous.  About  nine-and-twenty 
years  ago,  the  fencible  men  of  Col  were  reckoned  <me 
hundred  and  forty;  which  is  the  sixth  of  eight  hundred 
and  forty;  and  probably  some  contrived  to  be  lefk  oat  of 
the  Ust    The  minister  told  us,  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
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idMlMlams  were  eight  Inmdied,  between  the  i^es  <^ 
und  oC  aeventf  .  Bound  mnniben  are  eddom  exact  But 
11  tins  case  die  andiaritjr  is  good,  and  die  enonr  likely  to 
MHttie.  If  to  the  e«iit  hundred  be  added  wliat  the  kws 
of  ooanpulation  require,  diej  will  be  increased  to  at  least 
a  tlioaaand;  and  if  the  dimensions  of  the  countiry  ha^e 
been  aecuntdj  idated,  evety  niile  mMnt^imf  nn^ie  than 
twenty-fire. 

Xliis  proportion  of  habitaticm  is  greater  dian  die  appear- 
anoe  of  die  country  seems  to  admit:  for  wherever  the  eye 
wandeis,  it  sees  much  waste  and  litde  cultivatioii.    I  am 
mfine  inclined  to  extend  die  land,  of  which  no  measure  has 
ever  been  taken,  dian  to  diminish  the  people,  who  have 
been  leaDy  numbered.    Let  it  be  supposed,  that  a  com- 
puted mile  contains  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  was  commonly 
fonnd  true  in  die  mensuiatimi  itf  the  English  toads,  and 
we  shall  dien  allot  neady  twelve  to  a  ndle,  which  agrees 
mudi  better  with  ocular  observatioii. 

Hctb,  as  in  Sky,  and  other  islands,  are  the  laiid,  die 
tacksmen,  and  the  under-tenants. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  laiid,  has  very  extensiv 
beii^  pn^nietor,  not  only  of  fiir  the  greater 
but  of  the  extensive  idand  of  Bum,  andaver 
tenitoiy  in  MuIL 


».«>;  ;^:  .' 


Bum  is  mie  of  the  larger  islands,  almost  sq[uare,  and 
dierefore  of  great  ciqpacity  in  proportion  to  its  sides.  By 
the  usual  method  of  estimating  computed  extent,  it  may 
contain  more  dian  a  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles. 

It  originaDy  belonged  to  Clanionald,  and  was  purehased 
by  Col;  who,  in  some  dispute  about  die  bargain,  made 

Clanronald  prisoner,  and  kept  him  nine  UHmths  in  confiiie- 
ment  Its  owner  represents  it  as  mountainous,  rugged, 
and  barren.  In  the  hiDs  there  are  red  deer.  The  horses 
ne  very  small,  but  of  a  breed  eminent  for  beauty.  Col, 
iMit  knq;  ago,  bought  one  of  diem  fitom  a  tenant;  whobdd 
Uiii,  that  as  he  was  of  a  shi^  uncommonly  elegant,  he 
codd  not  sell  him  but  at  a  high  price ;  and  that  whoever 
had  him  diould  pay  a  guinea  and  a  half 


If  we  bad  tntvlledvilh 
fit  to  haie  Bef^eded  tibe 
aUeto 

is  tiie  onlj  ]iaeK¥atife  of  twwBtfaM,  Snoe 
was  extended  to  tlw  wvag»  puts  of  Scodnd,  k  ha%  jpcs* 
haps,  been  one  of  the  c^Uef  UbouiB  of  dm  wwtien  to 
aboUsh  stated  ofaaeivaBce%  becanae  tkegr  conlinved  the 
remembnaiee  <A  the  finmer  idigkn.  We^  tlMsicfoie^  wha 
came  to  bear  old  tiadition^  and  see  antiqnaled  mamaan» 
fdbooldy  ptobaUj,  have  found  them  amongst  the  pe^aetsk 

Canna,  the  other  pojash  island,  belongs  to  ClaBit»* 
nald.  It  is  eaid  not  to  oompriee  moie  than  twelTo  aaOes 
of  land^  and  yet  maintains  as  many  inhabitanls  as  Bum. 

We  were  At  Col  under  the  protection  of  the  young  laivd» 
without  any  of  the  distreeses  which  Mr.  Peniuas|»  ift  a 
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off  maqple  asdolitj,  meam  to  tUnk  dbMst  wiovch^  of 


I  cJ^sKj  hj  OmuoL  Whoetcr  we  t&wedt-we  wevo  pleased 
die  icwucuce  with  wUch  Jus  subjects  v^^aidad 
fie  did  sot  eMdeftronr  to  daszle  Ibem  by  uiy-iiuig^ 
of  dress;  bsi  only  diiitiwiiaw  was  a  feather  in  hie 
bflt  MM  Mon  as  he  appealed,  Ihey  fonook  theur 
xxIl  and  bartered  about  him:  he  took  them  by  the 
^un^  eiad  ih^  ^^MHiMwl  mutually  detig^ted.  He  has  the 
waper  disposition  of  «  chieftain^  and  seens  desisous  to 
(mtmne  the  customs  of  his  hous&  Ihe  bagpiper  ^yed 
egnlaiiyt  when  dinner  was  aerved,  whose  person  and 
boas  made  a  good  appeamice;  and  he  biongfat  no  cE»- 
^laee  upon  the  fion&f  at  Banlrin,  wfaidi  has  loaig  sup- 
ptittA  the  hdidB  of  Col  wi&  heasditaiy  mnsidc 

The  imliwan  of  Col  seon  to  live  with  less  dignity  and 
ooanrenience  than  those  of  Sky ;  where  they  had  good 
hoosea,  and  tables,  not  oady  pkntifidf  but  ddicale.  In 
Cel  nsily  two  houses  pay  the  window  tax;  &r  only  two 
have  six  windovB,  which,  I  flnpposB»  are  the  kard's  and 
Mr.  auussweyn's. 

The  lenla  Imve,  tin  within  seven  yusss,  been  paid  in  kind, 
but  the  tasants  indh«  that  cattle  and  oooi  varied  in 
their  ptioe»  desiied  for  the  fiitnie,  So  give  their  landlofd 
UMmey  ;  which,  not  huviiq;  yet  arnred  at  the  pUkaophy 
of  cowmeiee,  dwy  ffwidcr  as  being  evoqr  year  of  the 


We  were  tidd  of  a  particnlaT  mode  of  tmdertenuR. 
The  tackiman  odmitB  some  of  his  infioxknqr  naj^^boom 
to ^ csilifutien  of  his  giDunds,on  eonditiott that, per* 
fanaii^  all  the  work,  and  giving  a  third  pelt  of  the  aeed, 
^sf  flhiffl  keep  a  certain  nnmber  cf  cows,  riieep,  and 
pstfSy  and  reap  a  dnid  part  of  the  harvest  Thus  by 
lew  thn  the  tiBage  of  two  noes  they  psy  the  reaft  of 


There  are  tenants  below  die  rank  of  tackflnen,  that 
^Ma  get  smaller  tenants  under  them;  for  in  every  place, 
wbeie  money  is  not  the  general  equivalent,  there  nunt  be 
*>ne  whose  hbour  is  issmcdisiily  paid  by  daify  feodt 


itt  iftme,    IWsr 

litti  ihef  «re  not  luippT 
niikiiif(irr«  An  A^  eoDtnlMte  moc  to  dK 
iHrntmiiniiyi  they  miiit  want  dat 
llmt  ItAppiMit,  fHiaterer  H  be,  wUch  a 
mtttiiijr  thfinw*  bick  upon  individiids. 

Ilio  inbaUtiinl«  of  Col  h«re  not  yet  teamed  Id  be 
^  \Mf  hoftib  and  rocka,  but  attend  ibeir  i^^iionlbne 
i^  Utf^ir  dairiaHf  without  liataung  to  Anwrican  Mfc» 

tVlf  tro  lomOf  howerer,  who  think  that  thia  emign* 

4M^  Ihm  raiiocl  tcrrour  diquroportionate  to  ita  real  ewH; 

f^it^K  (i  i"  ^tily  a  now  mode  of  doing  what  waa  always 

4^    t\i«  Ulyhkmdiii  tlioy  aay,  never  maintained  liieir 
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ttxxral  inhabitants;  but  the  people,  when  they  found 
len&selires  too  numerous,  instead  of  extending  cultivation, 
rovidecl  for  themselves  by  a  more  compendious  method, 
ti<l  sought  better  fortune  in  other  countries.  They  did 
ot»  indeed,  go  away  in  collective  bodies,  but  withdrew 
nvisibly,  a  few  at  a  time;  but  the  whole  number  of 
ugitives  was  not  less,  and  the  difference  between  other 
lines  axid  this,  is  only  the  same  as  between  evaporation 
ind  effusion. 

This  is  i^ausible,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  true.    Those 
livho  ^went  before,  if  they  were  not  sensibly  miss^,  as  the  ar- 
gument supposes,  must  have  gone  either  in  less  number, 
or  in  a  manner  less  detrimental,  than  at  present ;  because 
(oTmerly  there  was  no  complaint.    Those  who  then  left 
the  ooontry  were  generally  the  idle  dependants  on  over- 
burdened fiunilies,  or  men  who  had  no  property;  and, 
therefore,  carried  away  only  themselves.    In  the  present 
eagerness  of  emigration,  fiaonilies,  and  almost  communities, 
go  away  together.    Those  who  were  considered  as  pros« 
perous  and  wealthy  sell  their  stock,  and  carry  away  the 
money.    Once  none  went  away  but  the  useless  and  poor ; 
in  some  parts  there  is  now  reason  to  fear,  that  none  will 
stay  but  those  who  are  too  poor  to  remove  themselves, 
and  too  useless  to  be  removed  at  the  cost  of  others. 

Of  antiquity  there  is  not  more  knowledge  in  Col  than 
in  other  places  ;  but  every  where  something  may  be 
gleaned. 

How  ladies  were  portioned,  when  there  was  no  money; 
it  would  be  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  guess.  In  1649, 
Maclean  of  Dronart  in  Mull  married  his  sister  Fingala  to 
Madean  of  Col,  Irith  a  hundred  and  eighty  kine ;  and 
stipulated,  that  if  she  became  a  widow,  her  jointure  should 
be  three  hundred  and  sixty.  I  suppose  some  propor- 
tioiiate  tract  of  land  was  appropriated  to  their  pasturage. 

The  diiqxmtion  to  pompous  and  expensive  iimeraH 
which  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  prevailed  in  most  paiis  of 
the  civilized  wcnrld,  is  not  yet  suppressed  in  the  islands,  , 

though  some  of  the  ancient  solemnities  are  worn  away,  I 
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ami  singers  are  no  longer  hired  to  attend  the  processMm- 
Nineteen  years  ago,  at  the  burial  of  the  laird  of  Col,  were 
lulled  thirty  cows,  and  about  fifty  sheep.  The  number  of 
the  cows  i3  piositively  told,  and  we  must  suppose  oth« 
victuals  in  like  proportion. 

Mr.  Maclean  informed  us  of  an  old  game,  of  which  he 
did  not  tell  the  original,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  be  used 
in  other  places,  where  the  reason  of  it  is  not  yet  fbrgoL 
At  new-year's  eve,  in  the  hall  or  castle  of  the  laird,  wheie, 
at  festf^  seasons,  there  may  be  supposed  a  very  numerous 
company,  one  man  dresses  himself  in  a  cow^s  hide,  npon 
which  other  men  beat  with  sticks.    He  runs  with    all 
this    noise   round  the    house,    which  all    the   company 
quits  in  a  countcifeited  fright ;  the  door  is  then  shut.    At 
new-year's  cvc  there  is  no  great  pleasure  to  be  had  out  of 
doors  in  the  Hebrides.    They  are  sure  soon  to  recoT^  from 
their  terrour  cnoiigh  to  solicit  for  readmission ;    which, 
for  the  hoi^our  of  )K)etry,  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  re- 
peating a  verse,  with  which  those  that  aie  knowing  and 
provident  take  care  to  be  furnished. 

Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the  castle  of 
Col,  which  was  the  mansion  of  the  laird,  till  the  house 
was  built.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock,  as  Mr.  Boswell  re- 
marked, that  it  might  not  be  mined.  It  is  very  stnmg, 
and  having  been  not  long  uninhabited,  is  yet  in  repair. 
On  the  wall  was,  not  long  ago,  a  stone  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, importing,  that  if  any  man  of  the  dan  of  Machmich 
sholl  appear  before  this  castle,  though  he  come  at  mid- 
night, with  a  man's  head  in  his  hand,  he  shall  there  find 
safety  and  protection  against  all  but  the  king^ 

This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty,  made  upon  a  very  me- 
morable occasion.  Maclean,  the  son  of  John  Grerves,  who 
rciworod  Col,  and  conquered  Barra,  had  obtained,  it  is 
Siiil,  from  James  the  second,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
Iam^IuiI,  forfeited,  I  suppose,  by  some  offence  against  the 

KnlViUHl  estates  were  not  in  those  days  quiedy  re- 
i^iwa ,  MucUh^*  therefore,  went  witfi  an  aimed  fcice  to 
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seize  fais^new  possessioiis,  and,  I  know  not  for  what 
reason,  took  his  wife  with  him.  The  Cameions  rose  in 
defence  of  their  chief,  and  a  batde  was  fought  at  Loch 
N'essy  near  the  phice  where  Fort  Aag;ast08  now  stands,  in 
which  Lochiel  obtained  the  victoiy,  and  Maclean,  with 
his  followers,  was  defeated  and  destroyed. 

The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and 
being  found  pregnant,  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  Mac« 
lonich,  one  of  a  tribe  or  feunily  branched  iiom  Canieron> 
^th  orders,  if  she  brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  him,  if  a  girl, 
to  spare  her. 

Macl6nich*s  wife,  who  was  with  child  likewise,  had  a 
girl  about  the  same  time  at  which  lady  Maclean  brought 
a  boy ;  and  Madonich,  with  more  generosity  to  his  cap^ 
tive,  than  fidelity  to  his  trust,  contrived  that  the  childrm 
should  be  changed. 

Maclean  being  thus  preserved  from  death,  in  time  re- 
covered his  original  patrimony ;  and  in  gratitude  to  his 
friend,  made  his  castle  a  place  of  refuge  to  any  of  the  clan 
that  should  think  himself  in  danger ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
reciprocal  confidence,  Maclean  took  upon  himself  and  his 
posterity  the  care  of  .educating  the  heir  of  Maclonich. 

This  story,  like  all  other  traditions  of  the  Highlands,  is 
variously  related ;  but  though  some  circumstances  are  un- 
certain, the  principal  fact  is  true.  Maclean  undoubtedly 
owed  his  preservation  to  Maclonich ;  for  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  fieunilies  has  been  strictly  observed  :  it  did 
not  sink  into  disuse  and  oblivion,  but  continued  in  its  full 
force,  while  the  chieftains  retained  their  power.  I  have 
xead  a  demand  of  protection,  made  not  more  than  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  for  one  of  the  Maclonichs,  named  Ewen 
Cameron,  who  had  been  accessory  to  the  death  of  Mac«- 
martin,  and  had  been  banished  by  Lochiel,  his  lord,  for  a 
certain  term;  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  returned 
married  from  France;  but  the  Macmartins,  not  satisfied 
with  the  punishment,. when  he  attempted  to  settle,  still 
threatened  him  with  vengeance.  He,  therefore,  asked, 
and  obtained,  shelter  in  the  isle  of  Col. 
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The  power  of  piotectton  sabsiflts  no  kmger ;  but  ite 
the  law  permits  is  yet  oontinued,  and  Maclean  af  CcIbov 
educates  the  heir  of  Maclonieh. 

There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  diongii  it  is  pasaog 
fast  away,  the  custom  of  foslerage.    A    laiid,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his  child,  eitiier  male  or  fe- 
male, to  a  tacksman,  or  tenant,  to  be  fosteied.     It  is  not 
always  his  own  tenant,  but  some  distant  fiiend,  that  ob- 
tains this  honour;  for  an  honour  such  a   tmst  is  Teir 
reasonably  thought     The  tetms  of  fosters^  seem  to 
▼aiy  in  different  .islands.    In  Mull,  the  fieuJier  sends  witk 
his  child  a  certain  number  of  cows,  to  wliich  the  same 
number  is  added  by  the  festerer.    The  fiulier  approprialef 
a   proportionable   extent  of  ground,  without  rent,  for 
dieir  pasturage.    If  every  cow  Inings  a  calf,  half  hdaof^ 
to  the  fosterer,  and  half  to  the  child  ;  but  if  there  be  oolj 
one  calf  between  two  cows,  it  is  the  chfld^Sy  and  wheo 
the  child  returns  to  the  parents,  it  is  accompanied  by 
aU  the  cows  given,  both  by  the  &ther  and  by  the  fiiateier, 
with  half  of  the  increase  of  the  stock  by  propagation.  These 
beasts  are  considered  as  a  portion,  and  called  Maealkt 
cattle,  of  which  the  fiither  has  the.produce,  but  is  sup- 
posed not  to  have  the  full  property,  but  to  owe  the  same 
number  to  the  child,  as  a  portion  to  the  daughter,  or  t 
stock  for  the  son. 

Children  continue  with  the  fosterer,  perhaps  six  yesrs^ 
and  cannot,  where  this  is  the  practice,  be  consideied  as 
burdensome.  The  fosterer,  if  he  gives  four  cows,  reoeivei 
likewise  four,  and  has,  while  (he  child  continues  witi 
him,  grass  for  eight  without  rent,  with  half  the  calves 
and  an  the  milk,  for  which  he  pays  only  four  cows  when 
he  dismisses  his  daity  for  that  is  the  name  for  a  fo^ered 
child. 

ii5^^'**^  ^'  '  believe,  sometimes  performed  upon  meie 
Hberal  terms.  Our  friend,  the  young  kiid  of  Col,  waf 
fostered  by  Macsweyn  of  Grissipol.  Macsweyn  then  lived 
atenant  to  sir  James  Macdonald  in  the  isle  pf  Sky ;  and 
therefore  Col,  whether  he  sent  him  cattle  or  not,  could 
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graxit  liim  no  land.  The  dali;  however,  at .  hu  return, 
broug^ht  back  a  considerable  number  of  Macalive  cattle, 
and  of  the  friendship  so  formed  there  have  been  good 
effects.  When  Macdonald  raised  his  r^ts,  Macsweyn 
was»  like  other  tenants,  discontented,  and,  resigning 
his  farm,  removed  from  Sky  to  Col,  and  wajs  established 
at  Grissipol. 

These  observations  we  made  by  favour  of  the  contrary 
wind  that  drove  us  to  Col,  an  island  not  often  visited ; 
for  there  is .  not  much  to  amuse  curiosity,  or  to  attract 


The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  used  chiefly 
for  pasturage.    In  a  district,  such  as  the  eye  c&n  com- 
mand, there  is  a  general  herdsman,  who  knows  all  the 
cattle  of  the  neighbourhood^  and  whose  station  is  upon  a 
hiU  from  which  he  surveys  the  lower  grounds ;  and  if  one 
man's  cattle  invade  anothefs  grass,  drives  them  back  to 
their  own  borders.    But  other  means  of  profit  begin  to  be 
found ;  kelp  is  gathered  and  bum(,  and  sloops  are  loaded 
with  the  concreted  ashes.    Cultivation  is  likely  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  skill  and  encouragement  of  the  present  heir, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  those  obscure  valleys  will  partake 
of  the  general  progress  of  Ufe. 

The  rents  of  the  parts  which  belong  to  the  duke  of 
Argyle>  have  been  raised  from  fifty-five  to  one  hundred 
and  five  pounds,  whether  fiiom  the  land  or  the  sea  I  can- 
not tell.  The  bounties  of  the  sea  have  lately  been  so 
great,  that  a  fturm  in  Southuist  has  risen  in  ten  years 
finmi  a  rent  of  thirty  pounds  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

He  who  Uves  in  Col,  and  finds  himself  condemned  to 
solitary  meals,  and  incommunicable  reflection,  will  find 
the  useftilness  of  that  middle  order  of  tacksmen,  which 
some,  who  applaud  their  own  wisdom,  are  wislung  to  de- 
-stroy.  Without  intelligence,  man  is  not  social,  he  is  only 
gregarious ;  and  little  intelligence  will  there  be,  where  aU 
are  constrained  to  daily  laboiur,  and  every  mind  must  wait 
•upon  the  hand. 
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E&ess.      I  am  willing  to  estiinatc  it  as  containing  about 
three  hundred  square  miles. 

Mull  had  suffered,  like  Sky,  by  the  black  winter  of  se- 
venty-one, in  which,  contrary  to  all  experience,  a  con- 
tinued  firost  detained  the  snow  eight  weeks  upon  the 
gpround.     Against  a  calamity  never  known,  no  provision 
had  been  made,  and  the  people  could  only  pine  in  helpless 
misery.  One  tenant  was  mentioned,  whose  cattle  perished 
to  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds  ;  a  loss  which  pro- 
bably more  than  the  life  of  man  is  necessary  to  repair.   In 
coontiies  like  these,  the  descriptions  of  fiemiine  become  in- 
telligible.   Where,  by  vigorous  and  artful  cultivation  of  a 
soil  naturally  fertile,  there  is  commonly  a  superfluous 
growth  both  of  grain  and  grass;  where  the  fields  are 
crowded  with  cattle ;  and  where  every  hand  is  able  to  at- 
tract wealth  from  a  distance,  by  making  something  that 
promotes  ease,  or  gratifies  vanity,  a  dear  year  produces 
only  a  comparative  want,  which  is  rather  seen  than  felt, 
and  which  tQitninates  commonly  in  no  worse  effect,  than 
that  of  condemning  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  to 
sacrifice  a  little  luxury  to  convenience,  or  at  most  a  little 
convenience  to  necessity. 

But  where  the  climate  is  unkind,  and  the  ground  penu- 
rious, so  that  the  most  finitfol  years  produce  only  enough 
to  maintain  themselves ;  where  life  unimproved,  and  un- 
adorned, Csbdes  into  something  little  more  than  naked  ex- 
istence, and   every  one  is   busy   for   himself,   without 
any  arts  by  which  the  pleasure  of  others  may  be  in- 
creased;   if  to   the  daily  burden  of  distress   any  ad- 
ditional weight  be  added,  nothing  remains  but  to  de- 
spair and  die.    In  Mull  the  disappointment  of  a  harvest, 
or  a  murrain  among  the  cattle,  cuts  off  the  regular  pro- 
vision ;  and  they  who  have  no  manufiictures  can  purchase 
no  part  of  the  superfluities  of  other  countries.    The  con- 
sequence of  a  bad  season  is  here  not  scarcity,  but  empti- 
ness ;  and  they  whose  plenty  was  barely  a  supply  of  na- 
tural and  present  need,  when  that  slender  stock  fails,  must 
perish  with  hunger. 
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Baq[azic,  vbether  Bn^lfciii^'  any  not  be  dme  to  give  na- 
tmc  a  man  cfaeofiil  C^e;  and  wlielher  diose  lulls  asd 
BOOTS  dttt  a&xd  heath,  cannot,  with  a  little  cave  and  la- 
bour, bear  something  betl^  ?    The  liist  thought  that  or- 
cms  is  to  cover  them  with  trees,  far  that  in  many  of  diese 
naked  legicns  trees  will  grow,  is  erident,  becanse  stumps 
and  roots  are  yet  remaining;  and  the  speculatiat  hastilj 
ymceeds  to  censme  that  negligence  and  lasiness  thaths^ 
fmrittfdj  far  so  long  a  time,  so  easy  an  imjHOTement. 

To  drop  seeds  into  the  groond,  and  attend  their  growth, 
leqnires  little  labour  and  no  skilL  He  who  remembers 
that  all  the  woods,  by  which  the  wants  of  man  have  bees 
supplied  from  the  deluge  till  now,  were  self-sown^  wiB 
not  easily  be  persuaded  to  think  all  the  art  and  prepara- 
tion necessary,  which  the  geoigick  writers  prescribe  to 
pUuDters.  Trees  certainly  have  covered  the  earth  with 
very  little  culture.  They  wave  their  tops  among  the  rocks 
of  Norway,  and  might  thrive  as  well  in  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides. 
Bui  there  is  a  frightful  interval  between  the  seed  and 
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He  that  calculates  the  growth  of  trees,  has  the 
w^eleome  lemembiance  of  the  shortness  of  life  driven 
rd   upon  him.    He  knows  that  he  is  doing  what  will 
ver  l>exiefit  himself ;  and  when  he  rejoices  to  see  the  stem 
^9  is  disposed  to  repine  that  another  shall  cut  it  down. 
Flantation  is  naturally  the  employment  of  a  mind  un- 
ixdened  with  care,  and  yacant  to  futurity,  saturated  with 
resent    good,  and  at  leisure  to  derive  gratification  from 
ve  prospect  of  posterity.    He  that  pines  with  hunger,  is 
1  UttLe  care  how  others  shall  be  fed.    The  poor  man  is 
c\doTii.  studious  to  make  his  grandson  rich.    It  may  be 
oon  discovered,  why  in  a  place,  which  hardly  supplies 
y^B  cravings  of  necessity,  there  has  been  little  atteiition 
JO  the  delights  of  fancy,  and  why  distant  convenience  is 
unr^^arcbd,  where  the  thoughts  are  turned  with  incessant 
solicitade  upon  every  possibility  of  immediate  advantage. 
Neither  is  it  quite  so  easy  to  raise  large  woods  as  may 
be  oonceived.    Trees  intended  to  produce  timber  must  be 
sown  where  they  are  to  grow ;  and  ground  sown  with 
trees  must  be  kept  useless  for  a  long  time,  enclosed  at  an 
expense  from  which  many  will  be  discouraged  by  the  re- 
moteness of  the  profit,  and  watched  with  that  attention, 
which,  in  places  where  it  is  most  needed,  will  neither  be 
given  nor  bought.   That  it  cannot  be  ploughed  is  evident : 
and  if  cattle  be  allowed  to  graze  upon  it,  diey  wiQ  devour 
the  plants  as  fieust  as  they  rise.    Even  in  coarser  countries, 
where  herds  and  flocks  are  not  fed,  not  only  the  deer  and 
the  wild  goats  will  browse  upon  them,  but  the  hare  and 
rabbit  will  nibble  them.   It  is,  therdfore,  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, what  I  do  not  remember  any  naturalist  to  have  re- 
marked,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  world  was  very 
thinly  inhabited  by  beasts,  as  well  as  men,  and  that  the 
woods  had  leisure  to  rise  high  before  animals  had  bred 
DumberB  sufficient  to  intercept  them. 

Sir  James  Macdonald,  in  part  of  the  wastes  of  his  terri- 
tory, set  or  sowed  trees,  to  the  number,  as  I  have  been 
told,  of  several  millions,  expecting,  doubtless,  that  they 
would  grow  up  into  future  navies  and  cities ;  but  for  want 
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Ulva  was  pot  neglected  by  the  piety  ci  ancient  tinies : 
it  has  Stan  to  show  what  was  once  a  church. 

In  the  moming  we  went  again  into  the  boat,  and  were 
landed  on  Inch  Kenneth,  an  island  about  a  mile  long, 
and  perhaps  half  a  mile  broad,  remarkable  for  pleasantnes 
and  fertility.  It  is  verdant  and  grassy,  and  fit  both  iat 
pasture  and  tillage ;  but  it  has  no  trees.  Its  only  inhab^ 
tants  were  sir  Allan  Maclean,  and  two  young  kufies,  bis 
daughters,  with  their  servants. 

Romance  does  not  often  exhibit  a  scene  that  strikes  the 
imagination  more  than  this  little  desert  in  these  depths  d 
western  obscurity,  occupied  not  by  a  gross  herdsman,  <h 
amphibious  fisherman,  but  by  a  gentl^nan  and  two  ladies, 
of  high  birth,  polished  manners,  and  el^;ant  conTeraation, 
who,  in  a  habitation  raised  not  very  far  above  the  ground, 
but  furnished  with  unexpected  neatness  and  convenience, 
practised  all  the  kindness  of  hospitality,  and  refinement  d 

courtesy. 

Sir  Allan  is  the  chieftain  of  the  great  clan  of  Madean, 
which  is  said  to  claim  the  second  place  among  the  High- 
land fiunilies,  yielding  only  to  Macdonald.  Though,  by 
the  misconduct  of  his  ancestors,  most  of  the  extensive  ter- 
ritory, which  would  have  descended  to  him,  has  been 
alienated,  he  still  retains  much  of  the  dignity  and  autho- 
rity of  his  birth.  When  soldiers  were  lately  wanting  for 
the  American  war,  explication  was  made  to  sir  Allan,  and 
he  nominated  a  hundred  men  for  the  service,  who  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  bore  arms  under  his  command. 

He  had  then,  for  some  time,  resided  with  the  young 
ladies  in  Inch  Kenneth,  where  he  lives,  not  only  with 
plenty,  but  with  elegance,  having  conveyed  to  his  cottage 
a  collection  of  books,  and  what  else  is  necessary  to  make 
his  hours  pleasant. 

When  we  landed,  we  were  met  by  sir  Allan  and  the 
ladies,  accompanied  by  Miss  Macquarry,  who  had  passed 

some  tune  with  them,  and  now  returned  to  Ulva  with  her 
father. 

We  all  walk«»/i  ♦        i  i  .  , 

**^^  together  to  the  mansion,  where  we  found 
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one  cottage  for  sir  Allan,  and,  I  think,  two  more  for  the 
domesticks  and  the  offices.  We  entered,  and  wanted  little 
that  palaces  afford.  Our  room  was  neatly  floored,  and  well 
li{^ted ;  and  our  dinner,  which  was  dressed  in  one  of  the 
other  hnts,  was  plentifal  and  delicate. 

In  the  afternoon  sir  Allan  reminded  us,  that  the  daj 
was  Sunday,  which  he  never  suffered  to  pass  without  some 
religious  distinction,  and  invited  us  to  partake  in  his  acts 
of  domestick  worship ;  which  I  hope  neither  Mr.  Boswell 
nor  myself  will  be  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  refuse. 
The  elder  of  the  ladies  read  the  English  service. 

Inch  Kenneth  was  once  a  seminary  of  ecclesiasticks, 
subordinate,  I  suppose,  to  Icohnkill.  Sir  Allan  had  a  mind 
to  trace  the  foundations  of  the  coUege,  but  neither  I  nor 
Mr.  Boswell,  who  bends  a  keener  eye  on  vacancy,  were 
able  to  perceive  them. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  sufficiently  engaged  by  a 
venerable  chapel,  which  stands  yet  entire,  except  that  the 
roof  is  gone.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  thirty 
in  breadth.  On  one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
blessed  virgin,  and  by  it  lies  a  little  bell ;  which,  though 
crat^ed,  and  without  a  clapper,  has  remained  there  for 
ages,  guarded  only  by  the  venerableness  of  the  place.  The 
ground  round  the  chapel  is  covered  with  grave-stones  of 
chiefe  and  ladies;  and  still  conlinaes  to  be  a  place  of 
sepnltne. 

Inch  Kenneth  is  a  proper  prelude  to  IccJmkill.  It  was 
not  without  some  moomfid  emotion  that  we  contemplated 
the  ndns  of  religions  structures,  and  the  monuments  of 
the  dead. 

On  the  next  day  we  took  a  more  distinct  view  t^  the 
place,  and  went  with  the  boat  to  see  oysters  in  the  bed, 
out  of  which  the  boatmen  forced  up  aa  many  as  were 
wwited.  Even  Inch  Kenneth  has  a  subordinate  island, 
named  Sandiland,  I  suppose,  in  contempt,  where  we  landet* 
and  fbimd  a  rock,  with  a  surface  of  perhaps  four  acres,  < 
which  one  is  naked  stone,  another  spread  with  sand  on 
shells,  some  of  which  I  picked  up  for  their  glossy  beant 
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msKific  unc  u  £L»vt  is-  iq»  iuimulsii 

aoMX,    He  v»:i.  nior  Mrise.  snfi  jvoBBaed  to  cazrr  vs  oo 

We  joLi&std  liie  lemsiniir  pzn  rf  the  dsT  m  sodi  asuse- 
tt  w€scr  in  onr  pc^nBC    %  Aolaa  idstod  the  AsMii- 
r>ifi|ariciu  and  at  ^HMing  «bp  cf  dhe  lafies  plii jed  ca 
her  karptac^oid,  wbile  Cd  aad  Mr.  Bo6«d  dawxd  a 
lidi  P&el  vitfa  the  odier. 

We  ecmld  hMvt  Imcb  easihr  passaded  to  a  kn^ier  stay 
iqmi  Incii  Kfimrth,  bat  fife  will  not  he  all  passed  in  de- 
liglit.  The  seafiioB  at  EJiulinigh  was  Mppnmgimgy  hom 
whiA  Mc  BosweD  coold  not  be  absent. 

In  the  moniing  oar  boat  was  leadf ;  it  was  faig^h  and 
stnn^.  Sir  Allan  TictoaDed  it  fix*  the  day,  and  piOTided 
aUe  rowers.  We  now  parted  from  the  joong  laiid  of  Col, 
who  had  treated  as  with  so  moch  kindness^  and  oondaded 
his  favours  by  eonsigning  as  to  sir  Allan.  Here  we  had^ 
trio  last  embrace  of  this  amiable  man,  who,  while  these 
psgos  were  preparing  to  attest  his  virtaes,  p^ished  in  the 
posjinge  iKjtwecn  Ulva  and  Inch  Kenneth. 
Wr  Allan,  to  whom  the  whole  region  was  well  known, 

im  Iho  way.  Wo  hod  been  disappointed  already  by  one 
c»iivti|  AtiU  wore  not  much  bU^u^^u  ^  '''^^^^y  y  ^ 
lilloUior,  elevated  by  the  expectation  of 

It  wiw  yot  Iwitor  to  aee  it  ft».<i 

w  Bce  It,  and  we  stopped  at  some  rocks 
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on  the  coast  of  MuU.    The  mouth  is  fortified  by  Vast  frag- 
ments of  stone,  over  which  we  made  our  way,  neither  very 
nimbly,  nor  very  securely.    The  place,  however,  well  re- 
paid our  trouble.    The  bottom,  as  far  as  the  flood  rushes 
in,  was  encumbered  with  large  pebbles,  but  as  we  advan'ced 
MTBS  spread  over  with  smooth  sand.    The  breadth  is  about 
forty-five  feet ;  the  roof  rises  in  an  arch,  almost  regular,  tcf 
a  height  which  we  could  not  measiue ;  but  I  think  it  about 
thiity  feet 

This  part  of  our  curiosity  wad  nearly  frustrated;  for 
though  we  went  to  sec  a  cave,  and  knew  that  eaves  are 
dark,  we  forgot  to  carry  tapers,  and  did  not  discover  our 
omission  till  we  were  awakened  by  our  wants.  Sir  Allan 
then  sent  one  of  the  boatmen  into  the  coimtry,  who  soon 
returned  with  one  little  candle.    We  were  thus  enabled  to  I 

go  forward,  but  could  not  venture  far.    Having  passed  in- 
ward from  the  sea  to  a  great  depth,  we  found  on  the  right 
hand  a  narrow  passage,  perhaps  not  more  than  six  feet 
wide,  obstructed  by  great  stones,  over  which  we  climbed, 
and  came  into  a  second  cave,  in  breadth  twenty-five  feet. 
The  air  in  this  apartment  was  very  warm,  but  not  oppres- 
sive, nor  loaded  with  vapours.    Our  light  showed  no  tokens 
of  a  feculent  or  corrupted  atmosphere.    Here  was  a  square 
stone,  called,  as  we  are  told,  Fingats  table . 

If  we  had  been  provided  with  torches,  we  should  have 
proceeded  in  our  search,  though  we  had  already  gone  as 
fieur  as  any  former  adventurer,  except  some  who  are  reported 
never  to  have  returned ;  and  measuring  our  way  back,  we 
found  it  more  than  ahundred  and  sixty  yards,  the  devjpnth 
part  of  a  mile. 

Our  measures  were  not  critically  exact,  having  been 
made  with  a  walking  pole,  such  as  it  is  convenient  to  carry 
in  these  rocky  countries,  of  which  I  gpiessed  the  length  by 
standing  against  it  In  this  there  could  be  no  great  errour, 
nor  do  I  much  doubt  but  the  Highlander,  whom  we  em- 
ployed, reported  the  nionber  right.  More  nicety,  however, 
is  better,  and  no  man  should  travel  unprovided  with  instru- 
ments for  taking  heights  and  distances. 
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Ikoe  is  jet  anodier  cuaae  ot  enour  not  alwajs  eMstj 
smtmtedy  thoagh  moie  dangerous  to  the  Tencitf  d 
idnenij  mmtiTes,  than  impeifect  mensmatioiL  Ab  cb- 
sorer  deeplj  impreased  by  any  lemaikable  spedade,  does 
not  aq^iose  tbai  die  traces  will  aoon  Tanidi  from  Us 
vind,  and  havii^  ooounonly  no  gieat  ocmvenience  for 
writiiur*  drfcTS  tlie  deacnption  to  a  tfaiie  of  moie  leisme 
and  becto*  accommodation. 

He  who  has  not  made  the  experinaenty  or  who  is  not 
acguBloaacd  to  leqane  ngotoos  aocoiBcy  noin  nimseuy  wiu 
acarody  heliere  how  mneh  a  few  hoars  take  fiom  certaintr 
of  knowledge,  and  distinctness  of  imagefy ;  how  the  sue- 
cession  of  objects  will  be  bndiaiy  how  separate  parts  wiQ 
be  confosed,  and  how  many  paiticolar  features  and  Usen- 
minations  will  be  compressed  and  conglobated  into  ooe 
gross  and  genenl  idea. 

To  this  dilatory  notation  must  be  imputed  the  false  ida- 
tions  <^  traTell^s,  where  there  is  no  imaginable  motire  to 
deoeire.  They  trusted  to  memory,  what  cannot  be  trusted 
safely  but  to  the  eye,  and  told  by  guess  what  a  few  boorf 
before  they  had  known  with  certainty.  Thus  it  was  that 
Wheeler  and  Spon  described  with  irreconcilable  contra- 
riety thii^  whidi  they  surrqred  togedier,  and  whidi  both 
undoubtedly  designed  to  show  as  they  saw  them. 

When  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosi^  in  die  cave,  so  iar 
as  our  penury  of  light  permitted  us,  we  clambered  ogam 
to  our  boats,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Mull  to  a 
headland,  called  Atun,  remarkable  for  the  columnar  foo 
of  the  rocks,  which  rise  in  a  series  of  pilasters,  with  a  de* 
gree  of  r^^ularity,  which  sir  AUan  thinks  not  less  worth? 
<^  curiosity,  than  the  shore  of  Staffa 

Not  long  after  we  came  to  another  range  of  black  rocbh 
which  had  the  appearance  of  broken  pilasters,  set  one  be- 
hind another  to  a  great  depth.  This  phce  was  chosen  by 
sir  Allan  for  our  dinner.  We  were  easily  accommodaled 
with  seats,  for  the  stones  were  of  all  heights,  and  lebeAd 
ourselves  and  our  boatmeu,  who  could  hare  no  other  rest 
till  we  were  at  IcoImkilL 
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The  eTening  was  now  approaching,  and  we  were  yet  at 
&   oonsideiable  distance  firom  the  end  of  our  expedition. 
^We  could,  therefore,  stop  no  more  to  make  remarks  in  the 
inray,  but  set  forward  with  some  degree  of  eagerness.   Ihe 
day  soon  failed  us,  and  the  moon  presented  a  very  solemn 
HXkd  pleasing  scene.    The  sky  was  clear,  so  that  the  eye 
eonunanded  a  wide  circle :  the  sea  was  neither  still  nor 
turbulent;  the  wind  neither  silent  nor  loud.    We  were 
never  lEur  from  one  coast  or  another,  on  which,  if  the  wea- 
ther had  become  violent,  we  could  have  found  shelter,  and, 
therefore,  contemplated  at  ease  the  region  through  which 
we  glided  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  night,  and  saw  now 
a  rock,  and  now  an  island,  grow  gradually  conspicuous, 
and  gradually  obscuve.    I  committed  the  fault  which  I 
hove  just  been  censuring,  in  n^lecting,  as  we  passed,  to 
note  the  series  of  this  placid  navigation. 

We  were  very  near  an  island,  called  Nun*s  Island,  per- 
haps (lom  an  ancient  convent  Here  is  said  to  have  been 
dug  the  stone  which  was  used  in  the  buildings  of  Icolmkill. 
Whether  it  is  now  inhabited,  we  could  not  stay  to  inquire. 
At  last  we  came  to  Icolmkill,  but  found  no  convenience 
for  landing.  Our  boat  could  not  be  forced  very  near  the 
dry  ground,  and  our  Highlanders  carried  us  over  the 
water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which 
was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence 
savage  dans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of 
knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the 
mindfircmi  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were 
endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible. 
Whatever  withdraws  us  fix>m  the  power  of  our  senses; 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  pre- 
dominate over  the  piesent,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be 
such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and 
unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  en- 
vied, whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain 
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of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

We  came  too  late  to  visit  monuments ;  some  caze  we 
necessary  for  ourselves.  Whatever  was  in  the  island,  sir 
Allan  could  denmnd,  for  the  inhabitants  were  Maeleaiis; 
but  having  little,  they  could  not  give  us  much.  He  went 
to  the  headman  of  the  island,  whom  feone,  but  fiiane  de- 
lights in  amplifying,  represents  as  worth  no  less  tfaan  fifty 
pounds.  He  was,  perhaps,  proud  enough  of  his  g^uests,  but 
ill  prepared  for  our  entertainment ;  however,  he  soon  pio- 
duced  more  provision  than  men  not  luxurious  require. 
Our  lodging  was  next  to  be  provided.  We  found  a  bant 
well  stocked  with  hay,  and  made  our  beds  as  soft  as  we 
could. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  and  surveyed  the  place.  'Xhe 
churches  of  the  two  convents  are  both  standings,  though 
unroofed.  They  were  built  of  unhewn  stone,  but  sc^d,  and 
not  inelegant.  I  brought  away  rude  measures  of  the 
buildings,  such  as  I  cannot  much  trust  myself,  inaera- 
rately  taken,  and  obscurely  noted.  Mr.  Pennant's  deline- 
ations, which  are  doubtless  exact,  have  made  my  imskilfiil 
description  less  necessary. 

The  episcopal  church  consists  of  two  parts,  sepanued  ^ 
the  belfiry,  and  built  at  different  times.  TlMe  original 
church  had,  like  others,  the  altar  at  one  end,  and  the  tower 
at  the  other;  but  as  it  grew  too  small,  another  boildiiig  of 
equal  dimension  was  added,  and  the  tower  then  was  ne- 
cessarily in  the  middle. 

That  these  edifices  are  of  different  ages  seems  evidenL 
The  arch  of  the  first  church  is  Roman,  being  part  of  a 
circle;  that  of  the  additional  building  k  pointed,  and 
therefore  Ck4hiek  cr  Saracenical ;  the  tower  is  firm,  and 
wants  only  to  be  ftxMed  and  covered. 

Of  the  chambers  oar  cells  belonging  to  tlie  mnks,  theie 
mre  some  walls  lenainiingv  but  noting  appiudhii^  to  a 
^^^mplete  apaitaiettt. 

Xhe  bollqaa  of  tlw^  ckweh  is  so  ewwmbcscd  ^ 
and  nftbbi^>  O^t  we  couU  ww^  ^  dwvvcxks  oT 
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inscriptioiuiy  and  what  there  are  have  been  already  pub- 
lislied.     The  place  is  said  to  be  known  where  the  black 
stcMies  lie  concealed,  on  which  the  old  Highland  chiefs, 
iw-lien  they  made  contracts  and  aUianceSy  used  to  take  the 
oathy  which  was  considered  as  more  sacred  than  any  other 
obligation,  and  which  could  not  be  violated  without  the 
blackest  infamy.    In  those  days  of  violence  and  rapine,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  impress  upon  savage  minds  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath,  by  some  particular  and  extraordinary 
circuniBtances.    They  would  not  have  recourse  to  the  black 
stones,  upon  small  or  common  occasions,  and  when  they 
had  established  their  faith  by  this  tremendous  sanction,  in- 
constancy  and  treachery  were  no  longer  feared. 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  used  by  the  inhabi-^ 

tants  as  a  kind  of  general  cowhouse,  and  the  bottom  is 

consequently  too  miry  for  examination.    Some  of  the 

stones  which  covered  the  later  abbesses  have  inscriptions, 

which  might  yet  be  read,  if  the  chapel  were  cleansed. 

The  roof  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  buildings,  is  totally 

destroyed,  not  only  because  timber  quickly  decays  when 

it  is  neglected,  but  because  in  an  island  utterly  destitute 

of  wood,  it  was  wanted  for  use,  and  was  consequently  the 

first  plunder  of  needy  rapacity.    . 

The  chancel  of  the  nuns'  chapel  is  coverS^  with  an  arch 
of  stone,  to  which  time  has  done  no  injury ;  and  a  small 
apartment  communicating  with  the  choir,  on  the  north 
side,  like  the  chapter-house  in  cathedrals,  roofed  with  stone 
in  the  same  manner,  is  likewise  entire. 

In  one  of  the  churches  was  a  marble  altar,  which  the 

superstition  of  the  inhabitants  has  destroyed.   Their  opinion 

was,  that  a  fragment  of  this  stone  was  a  defence  against 

shipwrecks,  fire,  and  miscarriages.    In  one  comer  of  the 

church  die  basin  for  holy  water  is  yet  unbroken. 

The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very  lately,  re- 
garded with  such  reverence,  that  only  women  were  buried 
in  it  These  relicks  of  veneration  always  produce  some 
mournful  pleasure.  I  could  have  forgiven  a  great  injury 
more  easily  than  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  sanctity. 
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South  of  the  chapel  stand  the  walk  of  a  lai^^  toon. 
which  was  probably  the  hall,  or  refectoiy  of  the  nu*uen 
This  apartment  is  capable  of  repair.    Of  the  rest  of  Ae 
coiiTent  there  are  only  firagments. 

Besides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are,  I  think, 
five  chapels  yet  standing,  and  three  more  lemcmbcrei 
Theie  are  also  crosses,  of  which  two  bear  the  names  cl 
St.  John  and  St.  Matthew. 

A  large  space  of  ground  about  these  consecrated  edifices 
is  ooveied  with  grave-stones,  few  of  which  have  any  in- 
scription. He  that  surveys  it,  attended  by  an  insular  an- 
tiquary,  may  be  told  where  the  kings  of  many  nations  aw 
buried,  and  if  he  loves  to  sooth  his  imaginati<m  wiA  the 
thoughts  that  naturally  rise -in  places  where  the  grreat  and 
the  powerful  lie  mingled  with  the  dust,  let  him  Ustcn  ia 
submissive  silence ;  for  if  he  asks  any  questions,  his  delight 
is  at  an  end. 

lona  has  long  enjoyed,  without  any  very  crediUe  attes- 
tation, the  honour  of  being  reputed  die  eemctenr  of  the 
Scottidi  kings.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that,  when  the  opimcn 
of  local  sanctity  was  prevalent,  the  chieAaias  of  the  ides* 
and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Norwegian  or  Irudi  princes.  w«e 
repo8ite4  hi  this  venerable  endosore.  Bat  hy  wlioaa  the 
8ubti»raneoii8  vaults  are  peopled,  is  now  atteiiy  vadbnwn. 
The  graves  are  very  numeioas,  and  soaae  of  thetm  ua- 
doiibtedly  contain  the  remains  of  men,  who  did  not  expect 
to  be  so  soon  forgottwi. 

Not  fiu  firom  this  awful  gToand  may  he  tiaccd  die  gar- 
ikni  i^  the  BeK)fiast^nr :  die  fehponds  are  yet  Asccsadbk* 
^Ht  the  aqiKxhict.  which  supplied  dbern.  is  still  m  aae. 

TKetv^  remaitifit  a  bn>kon  boildzB?.  w^ch  is  caDed  the 
l^^»|»*i»  hvH^^v  I  ku^>w  not  by  wfcrt  audbTrxtr.     It 
\»ace  the  n^tettce  of  $utte  sKm  aJbow  Ae 
*»c  it  K<j^  t>fc\>  stvHTivs  JtJia  .^  ohtBMtey.     We 
ch^ittttv'v  ^1  the  vHhvHT  e«4.  w{uch  II 
i^  jKHK^miK^ ;  l^m   si^  tttach  vli  w  JIIC14] 
sft  |Mnx>Uvk  ^tUHU  t^e%:uJt»  rhac  it 
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There  is  -in  the  isbiid  one  house  more,  and  only  one, 
that  has  a  chimney;  we  entered  it,  and  found  it  neither 
wanting^  repair  nor  inhabitants ;  but  to  the  farmers,  who 
now  possess  it,  the  chimney  is  of  no  great  value ;  for  their 
fire  was  made  on  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
notwithstanding  the  digni^  of  their  mansion,  they  re- 
joicedy  like  their  neighbours,  in  the  comforts  of  smoke. 

It  is  observed,  that  eoclesiastical  colleges  are  always  in 
the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  places.  While  the  world 
allowed  the  monks  their  choice,  it  is  surely  no  dishonour 
that  they  chose  well.  This  island  is  remarkably  fmitfiil. 
The  village  near  the  churches  is  said  to  contain  seventy 
families,  which,  at  five  in  a  family,  is  more  than  a  hundred 
inhabitants  to  a  mile.  There  are  perhaps  other  villages ; 
yet  both  com  and  cattle  are  annually  exported. 

But  the  firuitfiilness  of  lona  is  now  its  whole  prospe- 
rity. The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  gross,  and  remark- 
ably neglected:  I  know  not  if  they  are  visited  by  any 
minister.  The  island,  which  was  once  the  metropolis  of 
learning  and  piety,  has  now  no  school  for  education,  nor 
temple  for  worship,  only  two  inhabitants  that  can  speak 
English,  and  not  one  that  can  write  or  read. 

The  people  are  of  the  clan  of  Maclean;  and  though  sir 
Allan  had  not  been  in  the  place  for  many  years,  he  was 
received  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  their  chieftain. 
One  of  them,  being  sharply  reprehended  by  him,  for 
not  sending  him  some  rum,  declared  after  his  departure, 
in  Mr.  BosWeU^s  presence,  that  he  had  no  design  of  disap- 
pointing him,  '^  for,**  said  he,  ^'  I  would  cut  my  bones 
for  him ;  and  if  he  had  sent  his  dog  for  it,  he  should  have 
had  it*' 

When  we  were  to  depart,  our  boat  was  left  by  the  ebb 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  water,  but  no  sooner  did  we 
wish  it  afloat,  than  the  islanders  gathered  round  it,  and, 
by  the  union  of  many  hands,  pushed  it  down  the  beach ; 
every  man  who  could  contribute  his  help  seemed  to  think 
bnnself  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  being,  for  a  moment, 
^Kseful  to  his  chief 
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seldom  stay  to  blockade  them ;  for  if  they  fufed  in  dicv 
first  attack)  their  next  care  was  to  escape. 

The  walls  were  always  too  strong  to  be  ahakfn  by  sndi 
desultory  hostilities ;  die  windows  were  too  nanow  to 
be  enteiedy  and  the  batdements  too  high  to  be  scaled. 
The  only  danger  was  at  the  gates,  over  whicb  die  wdU 
was  built  with  a  square  cavity  not  unlike  a  diimii^,  con- 
tinued to  die  top.  Through  this  hcdlow  the  drfendants 
let  iall  stones  upon  those  who  attempted  to  break  die 
gate,  and  poured  down  water,  pefhaps  soalding  water,  if 
the  attack  was  made  widi  fire.  The  castle  of  Lodibar 
was  secured  by  double  doors,  of  which  the  outer  was  an 
iron  grate. 

In  eveiy  castle  is  a  wdl  and  a  dungeon.     The  use  of 
the  well  is  evident.    The  dungeon  is  a  deep  sabierraneoos 
cavi^,  walled  on  the  sides,  and  ardied  on  the  top,  iaia 
which  the  descent  is  through  a  narrow  docM*,  by  a  ladder 
or  a  rope,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  to  eso^ie  when  the 
rope  or  laddo*  is  drawn  up.  The  dm^eon  ways,  I  suppoBe,in 
war,  a  prison  for  sudi  captives  as  were  treAfeed  with  seve- 
rity ;  and  ijk  peace,  finr  such  dehnquents  as  had  ccnninitted 
crimes  within  the  laird's  jurisdiction  ;  far  die 
innylaiRli  were,  till  die  late  privation  of  their  privi 
kges»  the  halls  of  justice  to  dieir  own  ♦"•■•"^ 

As  diese  fortifications  were  the  prodoctiuns  of  mere  ne- 
cessity, they  are  built  only  fiir  safety,  widi  little  regard  tc 
c«MBvenieiice«  and  with  none  to  degance  or  ]4easiire.    It 
was  sttfficimt  for  a  kird  of  the  Hdmdes,  if  he  had  a 
$CR>i^  h^Hfese^  in  whidi  he  conld  hide  his  wife  and  dtOd- 
wn   fo^m   die   nejtt  ctm.     That  they  are  not  large  nor 
^ffJcndkt  »  m^  won^Y.     It  is  not  cnsy  to  find  how  they 
ww^  tawi^i  $nch  as  they  aire,  bv  men  Who  had  no  monev, 
w  ,(>^«a«^^  where  die   bUx^ers  and   artificers    couM 
^^•vr<?  K^  fc>l      llH*  huikfinw  in  different  parts  of  die 

rTlfl  ,^;'\^  '*^"^*  '  »^^  «"  »«^««I  ^ 
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These  castles  afford  another  evidence  that  the  fictions 
^f  romantick  chivalry  had  for  their  basis  the  real  manners 
>f  the  feudal  times,  when  every  lord  of  a  seignory  lived  in 
tiis  hold,  lawless  and  unaccountable,  with  all  the  Uoen- 
tiousness  and  insolence  of  uncontested  superiori^  and 
unprincipled  power.  The  traveller,  whoever  he  might  be, 
coming*  to  the  fortified  habitation  of  a  chieftain,  would, 
probably,  have  been  interrogated  from  the  battlements, 
admitted  with  caution  at  the  gate,  introduced  to  a  petty 
monarch,  fierce  with  habitual  hostility,  and  vigilant  with 
ignorant  suspicion ;  who,  according  to  his  general  temper^ 
or  accidental  humour,  would  have  seated  a  stranger  as 
his  guest  at  the  table,  or  as  a  spy  confined  1pm  in  the 
dungeon. 

Loclibuy  means  the  yellow  lake,  which  is  the  name 
f^ven  to  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  upon  which  the  castle  of  Mr. 
Maclean  stands.  The  reason  of  the  appellation  we  did 
not  leain. 

We  were  now  to  teave  the  Hebrides,  whfre  we  had 
spent  some  weeks  with  sufficient  amusement,  and  where 
we  had  amplified  our  thoughts  with  new  scenes  of  nature, 
and  new  modes  of  life.  More  time  would  have  given  us  a 
more  distinct  view,  but  it  was  necessary  that  Mr.  Boswell 
should  return,  before  the  courts  of  justice  were  opened ; 
and  it  was  not  proper  to  live  too  long  upon  hospitality, 
however  Uberally  imparted. 

Of  these  islands  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  have 
not  many  allurements,  but  to  the  mere  lover  of  naked  na- 
ture. The  inhabitants  are  thin,  provisions  are  scarce,  and 
desolation  and  penury  give  litde  pleasure. 

The  people  collectively  considered  are  not  few,  though 
their  numbers  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  space  which - 
they  occupy.  Mull  is  said  to  contain  six  thousand,  and 
Sky  fifteen  thousand.  Of  the  computation  respecting 
Mull,  I  can  give  no  account ;  but  when  I  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  numbers  attributed  to  Sky,  one  of  the 
ministers  exhibited  such  facts  as  conquered  my  incre- 
dulity. 


« 


.1 


tfmuAmA  m  tbai  of  a  £>rdn 
there  M  <OMe  cHfficiihj  in  daeovie 
■nnatmM  of  qoanmj  axe  ififlofat  lii/ia 
there  w  ignoraiiee  on  both  ades,  no  appeal 
Ui  a  Cfptmwm  meaaoie. 

Thi<,  hcnrerer,  »  not  the  only  impediaMnc     Xke  Scots. 

with  a  rigflance  of  jealoosj  wfaidi  never  goes  to  deep^ 

ahrayn  mispect  than  an  Englishman  despiaes  tbem  fa 

thdr  poverty,  and  to  oonrinoe  him  that  they  aiie  noc  less 

rich  than  their  neighbonny  are  sore  to  tdl  liim  a  pbce 

hiKher  than  the  true.    When  Lesley,  two  himdrBd  yeais 

iiH<U  rvUuul  MO  punctiliously,  that  a  hundred   hen  eggs. 

IM1W  liikl,  were  «old  in  the  islands  for  a  penny,  he  sup- 

|M»wi(l  thiit  no  inference  could  possibly  follow,  but  dist 

i^^Kn  woro  in  ^eat  abundance.    Posterity  has  since  irrowii 

wi..»r|  and  havinK  learned,  that  nominal  and  real  value 

•im.y  d  /For.  thoy  now  tell  no  such  stories,  lest  the  foreigner 

«  Huild  linppoi,  to  collect,  not  that  eggs  are  many,  but 

„„«K".  'HHU,  «,.  U^^  iH«.fouadod,  that  they  are  commenly 
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supposed  to  be  the  same ;  and  this  prejudice  has  spread 
3o  vridely  in  Scotland,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  found 
tnan  or  woman,  whom  I  interrogated  concerning  pay- 
ments of  money,  that  could  surmount  the  illiberal  desire 
of  deceiving  me,  by  representing  every  thing  as  dearer 
than  it  is. 

From  Lochbiiy  we  rode  a  very  few  miles  to  the  side  of 
Mull,  which  faces  Scotland,  where,  having  taken  leave  of 
our  kind  protector,  sir  Allan,  we  embarked  in  a  boat,  in 
w^Iiicli  the  seat  provided  for  our  accommodation  was  a 
heap  of  rough  brushwood ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of 
Octol>er  reposed  at  a  tolerable  inn  on  the  mainland. 

On  the  next  day  we  began  our  journey  southwards. 
The    weather  was  tempestuous.    For  half  the  day  the 
groimd  was  rough,  and  our  horses  were  still  small.     Had 
they  required  much  restraint,  we  might  have  been  reduced 
to  difficulties ;  for,  I  think,  we  had  amongst  us  but  one 
bridle.    We  fed  the  poor  animals  liberally,  and  they  per- 
formed their  journey  well.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
we  came  to  a  firm  and  smooth  road,  made  by  the  soldiers, 
on  which  we  travelled  with  great  security,  busied  virith 
contemplating  the  scene  about  us.    The  night  came  on 
while  we  had  yet  a  great  part  of  the  way  to  go,  though 
not  so  dark  but  that  we  could  discern  the  cataracts  which 
poured  down  the  hills  on  one  side,  and  fell  into  one  ge- 
neral channel,  that  ran  with  great  violence  on  the  other. 
The  wind  was  loud,  the  rain  was  heavy,  and  the  whistling 
of  the  blast,  the  fall  of  the  shower,  the  rush  of  the  cata- 
racts, and  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  made  a  nobler  chorus  of 
the  rough  musick  of  nature  than  it  had  ever  been  my 
chance  to  hear  before.    The  streams,  which  ran  across  the 
way  from  the  hills  to  the  main  current,  were  so  frequent, 
that  after  a  while  I  began  to  count  them ;  and,  in  ten 
miles,  reckoned  fifty-five,  probably  missing  some,  and 
having  let  some  pass  before  they  forced  themselves  upon 
my  notice.    At  last  we  came  to  Inverary,  where  we  found 
an  inD,  not  only  commodious,  but  magnificent 
The  difficulties  of  peregrination  were  now  at  an  end. 
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Mr.  BimrenkadckelMio«irofben%  known  to  the  <li^ 
Arsyle*  W  wham  we  were  Tcty  kindly  &atertBioei^^ 
spIoMfid  semt.  and  snpf^kd  wilh  ccHiveniencies  ^  ^' 
verin^  his  spacioiBS  peuk  and  rising  fiHests. 

After  two  days'  staj  al  Invenury  we  proceeded  witt* 
waid  over  Glencroe,  a  black  and  dieaiy  r^:ioii,  now  madr 
«95iIt  paasable  br  a  mifitarj  road,  which  rises  bcm  other 
end  of  the  gien  bj  an  accliritj  not  dangeroody  steep,  but 
sirfkiently  kboiioas.  In  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  tk 
hiEr  is  a  seat  with  this  inscription,  '^  Rest  and  be  thanl- 
foL**  Stones  woe  placed  to  mark  the  distances,  ^»^ 
die  inhabitants  hare  taken  away,  resolred,  th^  said,  "to 
have  no  new  nuks.** 

In  tlii»  lainy  season  the  hills  streamed  with  water- 
fids,  which,  crossing  the  way,  formed  cunents  on  the 
other  side,  that  noi  in  contrary  directions  as  th^  ^  tn 
die  north  or  soath  of  the  smnmit  Being,  by  the  hrc^ 
of  the  duke,  wdl  mounted,  I  went  up  and  down  the  m 
with  great  conyenience. 

From  GlencToewe  passed  through  a  pleasant  comifiy^' 
the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  were  received  at  the 
house  of  air  James  Colquhoun,  who  is  owner  ofalnofi  nS 
the  thirty  islands  of  the  loch,  which  we  went  in  a  boat 
next  morning  to  survey.    The  heaviness  of  the  ram  short- 
ened  our  voyage,  but  we  landed  on  one  island  planted 
with  yew,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  on  another  ixmtm- 
ing,  perhaps,  not  more  than  half  an  acie,  remarkable  for 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  on  which  the  osprcy  hvdlds  ber 
annual   nest.     Had  Loch   Lomoud  been  in  a  happier 
climate,  it  would  have  been  the  boast  of  wealth  and  ramtr 
to  own  ono  of  the  little  spots  which  it  encloses,  and  to 
have  employed   upon   it  aU  the  arts  of  embellishment 
But  OS  It  18,  the  islets,  which  court  the  gazer  at  a  distance, 
divtwt  him  at   his  approach,  when  he  finds,  instead  of 
soft  awns  and  shatly  thickets,  nothing  more  than  nncnlti. 
vattHi  nigj^\hu>i«s. 

Whtnv  the  Kh  h  tU.s,.huigi^  itself  into  a  river  caHed  the 
Uyxu.  wo  ,m.vs4Hl  a  night  with  Afr  SmoDet  a  relation  of 
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loctor  SmoUet,  to  whose  memory  he  has  raised  an  obelisk 
)n  the  bank  near  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom.  The 
nviUty  and  respect  which  we  found  at  every  place,  it  is 
ongmtefiil  to  omit,  and  tedious  to  repeat.  Here  we  were 
met  by  a  post-chaise,  that  conveyed  us  to  Glasgow. 

To  describe  a  city  so  much  frequented  as  Glasgow,  is 
unnecessary.  The  prosperity  of  its  commerce  appears  by 
the  greatness  of  many  private  houses,  and  a  general  ap. 
pearance  of  wealth.  It  is  the  only  episcopal  city  whose 
cathedral  was  left  standing  in  the  rage  of  reformation.  It 
IS  now  divided  into  many  separate  places  of  worship, 
which,  taken  all  together,  compose  a  great  pile,  that  had 
been  some  centuries  in  building,  but  was  never  finished ; 
for  the  chan^  of  religion  intercepted  its  progress,  before 
the  cross  aisle  was  added,  which  sfeems  essential  to  a 
Gothick  cathedral. 

The  college  has  not  had  a  sufficient  share  of  the  in- 
creasing magnificence  of  the  place.    The  session  was  be. 
&un;  for  it  conunences  on   the  tenth  of  October,  and 
continues  to  the  tenth  of  June,  but  the  students  appeared 
not  numerous,  being,  I  suppose,  not  yet  returned  from 
their  several  houses.     The  division  of  the  academical  year 
mto  one  session,  and  one  recess,  seems  to  me  better  ac- 
commodated  to  the  present  state  of  life,  than  that  variega- 
tion <rf  time  by  terms  and  vacations,  derived  from  distant 
centuries,  iu  which  it  was  probably  convenient,  and  still 
continued  in  the  English  universities.      So  many  solid 
months  as  the  Scotch  scheme  of  education  joins  together, 
allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for  each  part  of  the  year ;  but 
with  us,  he  that  has  settled  himself  to  study  in  the  college 
18  soon  tempted  into  the  country,  and  he  that  has  ad- 
justed his  life  in  tlie  country  is  summoned  back  to  his 
coU^. 

Yet  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  universities  of  Scot- 

™d  a  more  rational  distribution  of  time,  I  have  given 

Aem,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have  informed  me,  all  that 

tney  can  claim.    The  students,  for  the  most  part,  go  thi- 

ncr  boys,  and  depart  before  they  are  men ;  they  carry 
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college  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  taught  to  speak,  to 
read,  to  write,  and  to  practise  arithmetick,  by  a  gentleiiiaD. 
whose  name  is  Braidwood.  The  number  which  attends 
him  is,  I  think,  about  twelve,  which  he  brings  togedier 
into  a  little  school,  and  instructs  according  to  their  serenl 
degrees  of  proficiency. 

I  do  not  mean  to  mention  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
as  new.  Having  been  first  practised  upon  llie  son  of  a 
constable  of  Spain,  it  was  afterwards  cultivated  with 
much  emulation  in  England,  by  WaUis  and  Holder,  and 
was  lately  professed  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  once  flattered  rae 
with  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  published.  How  Car  any 
former  teachers  have  succeeded,  it  is  not  esLSj  to  know; 
the  improvement  of  Mr.  Braidwood's  pupils  is  wondedoL 
They  not  only  speak,  write,  and  understand  what  is  writ- 
ten, but  if  he  that  speaks  looks  towards  them,  and  modi- 
fies his  organs  by  distinct  and  full  utterance,  they  knov 
so  well  what  is  spoken,  that  it  is  an  expression  scaicelj 
figurative  to  say  they  hear  with  the  eye.  That  any  have 
Attained  to  the  power  mentioned  by  Burnet,  of  feeling 
sounds,  by  laying  a  hand  on  the  speaker's  mouth,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  have  seen  so  much,  that  I  can  believe  moie; 
a  single  word,  or  a  short  sentence,  I  think,  may  possiUy 
be  so  distinguished. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  by  those  that  consider  this 
subject,  that  Mr.  Braidwood's  scholais  spell  accuratdy. 
Orthography  is  vitiated  among  such  as  learn  first  to  speak. 
and  then  to  write,  by  imperfect  notions  of  the  relatioii 
between  letters  and  vocal  utterance;  but  to  those  stu- 
dents every  character  is  of  equal  importance  ;  for  letters 
are  to  them  not  symbols  of  names,  but  of  things ;  when 

they  write,  they  do  not  represent  a  sound,  but  delineate  a 
form. 

This  school  I  visited,  and  found  some  of  the  sdiolais 
waiting  for  their  master,  whom  they  are  said  to  receive,  at 
ms  entrance,  with  smiling  countenances  and  sparkling 
eyes,  delighted  with  the  hope  of  new  ideas.  OnTofthe 
young  ladies  had  her  slate  before  her,  on  which  I  wrote 
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a  qiietftion  oonsifitiiig  of  three  figures,  to  be  multiplied  by 

t^v-o  figures.   She  looked  upon  it,  and  quivering  her  fingers 

in  a  manner  which  I  thought  very  pretty,  but  of  which  I 

Ime^vir  not  whether  it  was  art  or  play,  multiplied  the  sum 

r^^ularly  in  two  lines,  observing  the  decimal  place ;  but 

did  not  add  the  two  lines  together,  probably  disdaining  so 

easy  an  operation.    I  pointed  at  the  place  where  the  sum 

total  should  stand,  and  she  noted  it  with  such  expedition 

as  seemed  to  show  that  she  had  it  only  to  write. 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  hu- 
man calamities  capable  of  so  much  help :  whatever  en- 
larges hope,  will  exBit  courage ;  after  having  seen  the 
deaf  taught  arithmetick,  who  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate 
the  Hebrides  ? 

Such  are  the  things  which  this  journey  has  given  me 
an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  such  are  the  reflections 
'which  that  sight  has  raised.  Haying  passed  my  time  al- 
most wholly  in  cities,  I  may  have  been  surprised  by 
modes  of  life  and  appearances  of  nature,  that  are  familiar 
to  men  of  wider  survey  and  more  varied  cimversation. 
Novelty  and  ignorance  must  always  be  reciprocal,  and  I 
cannot  but  be  oonscious  that  my  thoughts  on  national 
manners,  are  the  thoughts  of  one  who  has  seen  but  little. 
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THE 

VISION  OF  THEODORE, 

THE    HERMIT    OF    TENERIFFE: 
FOUND  IN  HIS  cell- 


Son  of  Perseverance,  whoever  thou  art,  whose  curiosity 
has  led  thee  hither,  read  and  he  wise.  He  that  now  calls 
upon  thee  is  Theodore,  the  Hermit  of  Teneriffe,  who,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  retreat,  left  this  instruction 
to  mankind,  lest  his  solitary  hours  should  be  spent  in 
vain. 

I  was  once  what  thou  art  now,  a  groveller  on  the  earth, 
and  a  gazei  at  the  sky ;  I  trafficked  and  heaped  wealth 
together;  I  love  and  was  favoured,  I  wore  the  robe  of 
honour  and  heard  the  musick  of  adulation ;  I  was  ambi- 
tious, and  rose  to  greatness ;  I  was  unht^py,  and  retired. 
I  sought  for  some  time  what  I  at  length  found  here,  a 
place  where  all  real  wants  might  be  easily  supplied,  and 
where  I  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
the  assistance  of  men,  by  the  toleration  of  their  follies. 
Herb  I  saw  fruits,  and  herbs,  and  water,  and  here  deter- 
termined  to  wait  the  hand  of  death,  which  I  hope,  when 
at  last  it  comes,  will  fall  lightly  upon  me. 

Forty-eight  years  had  I  now  passed  in  forgetfulness  of 
all  mortal  cares,  and  without  any  inclination  to  wander 
farther  than  the  necessity  of  procuring  sustenance  re- 

•  Printed  in  tbe  PTKcptoT,  1748. 
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qimed ;  but  as  I  stood  one  day  beholding  the  rock  that 
overtiQiigB  my  eell,  I  found  in  mysdf  a  desire  to  dimb  it; 
and  when  I  was  on  its  top,  was,  in  the  same  manner,  de- 
termined to  scale  the  next,  till,  by  degrees,  I  conceived  a 
^vish  to  view  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  I  had  so  long  resided.  This  motion  of  my  thoughts 
I  endeavoured  to  suppress,  not  because  it  ajqpeared  crimi- 
nal, but  because  it  was  new ;  and  aSl  change  not  evidently 
for  the  better,  alarms  a  mind  taught  by  experience  to  dis- 
trust itself.    I  was  often  afinaid  that  my  heart  was  de- 
ceiving me,  that  my  impatience  of  confinement  arose  from 
some  earthly  passion,  and  that  my  ardour  to  survey  the 
works  of  nature,  was  only  a  hidden  longing  to  mingle 
once  again  in  the  scenes  of  life.   I,  therefore,  ei?deavoured 
to  settle  iny  thoughts  into  their  former  state,  but  found  their 
distraction  every  day  greater.    I  was  always  reproaching 
myself  with  the  want  of  happiness  within  my  reach,  and 
at  last  began  to  question  whether  it  was  not  laziness  ra- 
ther than  caution  that  restrained  me  from  climbing  to  the 
sumnut  of  Teneiiffe. 

I  rose,  theref(»e,  before  the  day,  and  b^^  my  journey 
up  the  steep  of  the  mountain ;  but  I  had  not  advanced 
far,  old  as  I  was  and  burdened  with  provisions,  when 
the  day  began  to  shine  upon  me;  the  declivities  grew 
more  precipitous,  and  the  sand  slided  from  beneath  my 
feet:  at  last,  fainting  with  labour,  I  anivtHl  at  a  small 
plain  almost  cndosed  by  rocks,  and  open  only  to  the  east. 
I  sat  down  to  rest  awhile,  in  foil  persuasion,  that,  when  I 
had  recovered  my  strength,  I  should  proceed  on  my  de- 
sign ;  but  when  once  I  had  tasted  ease,  I  found  many 
reasons  against  distuibii^  it.  The  branches  spread  a 
shade  over  my  head,  and  the  gales  of  spring  wafted  odours 
to  my  bosom. 

As  I  sat  thus,  forming  alternately  excuses  for  delay, 
and  resolutions  to  go  forward,  an  irresistible  heaviness 
suddenly  surprised  me ;  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  bank, 
and  resigned  myself  to  sleep ;  when  metheught  I  heard  the 
sound  as  of  the  flight  of  eagles,  and  a  being  of  more  than 
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ceirablj  in  emptiness  and  ^Uilii^**  Thns  I  ttood  ienified 
and  confused;  abore  were  tncts  inflondnble,  and  bdow 
was  total  vacuity.  Bat  n^  protector,  with  a  Tcice  of  ad. 
monition,  cried  out,  '<  Theodore,  be  not  alli^ted,  but 
raise  thy  eyes  again ;  the  moantain  of  Existence  is  befae 
thoe,  survey  it  and  be  wise/' 

I  then  looked  with  more  dehbenite  attentioD,  and  ob- 
soiTod  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  be  of  gentle  rise, 
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Then,  begnming  to  examine  more  minutely  the  differ- 
ent parts,  I  observed,  at  a  gpreat  distance,  a  multitude  of 
both  sexes  issuing  into  view  from  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain.    Their  first  iu^ons  I  could  not  accurately  discern ; 
but,  as  they  erery  moment  approached  nearer,  I  found 
that  they  amused  themselves  with  gathering  flowers  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  a  modest  virgin  in  a  wlute 
robe,  who    seemed  not  over  solicitous  to  confine  them 
to    any  settled  pace   or  certain   track;    for   she  knew 
that  the  whole  ground  was  smooth  and  solid,  and  thai 
they   could  not  easily  be  hurt  or  bewildered.    When, 
as  it  often  happened,  they  plucked  a  thistle'  for  a  flower, 
Innocence,  so  was  she  called,  would  smile  at  the  mistake. 
Happy,  said  I,  are  they  who  are  under  so  gentle  a  go* 
vemment,  and  yet  are  safe.    But  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
dwell  long  on  the  consideration  of  their  felicity;  for  I 
found  that  Innocence  continued  her  attendance  but  a  ^ 

Utde  way,  and  seemed  to  consider  only  the  flowery  bot- 
tom of  the  mountain  as  her  proper  province.     Those 
whom  she  abandoned  scarcely  knew  that  they  were  left, 
before  they  perceived  themselves  in  the  hands  of  Educa^ 
tion,  a  nymph  more  severe  in  her  aspect,  and  imperious 
in  her  commands,  who  confined  them  to  certain  paths,  in 
their  opinion  too  narrow  and  too  rough.    These  they  were 
continually  solicited  to  leave  by  Appetite,  whom  Educa- 
tion could  never  fright  away,  though  she  sometimes  awed 
her  to  such  timidity,  that  the  effects  of  her  presence  were 
scarcely  perceptible.    Some  went  back  to  the  first  part  o^ 
the  mountain,  and  seemed  desirous  of  continuing  busied  * 
in  plucking  flowers,  but  were  no  longer  guarded  by  Inno- 
cence ;  and  such  as  Education  could  not  force  back,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  mountain  by  some  miry  road,  in  which  diey 
were  seldom  seen,  and  scarcely  ever  r^arded. 

As  Education  led  her  troop  up  the  mountain,  nothing 
was  more  observable  than  that  she  was  frequently  giving 
them  cautions  to  beware  of  Habits ;  and  was  caUing  out 
to  one  or  another,  at  every  step,  that  a  Habit  was  ensnar- 
ing them;  that  they  would  be  under  the  dominion  of  J 
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and  their  strength  was  such,  that  Education  pointed  out 
to  her  trihe  many  that  were  led  in  chains  by  them,  whom 
ahe  could  never  more  rescue  from  their  stavery.  She 
pointed  them  out,  but  with  little  effect ;  for  all  her  pupils 
appeared  confident  of  their  own  superiority  to  the  strongest 
Habit,  and  some  seemed  in  secret  to  regret^  that  they  were 
hindered  bom  following  the  triumph  of  Appetite. 

It  was  the  peculiar  artifice  of  Habit,  not  to  suffer  her 
power  to  be  felt  at  first.  Those  whom  she  led,  she  had  the 
address  of  appearing  only  to  attend,  but  was  continually 
doubling  her  chains  upon  her  companions ;  which  were  so 
slender  in  themselves,  and  so  silently  fiistened,  that  while 
the  attention  was  engaged  by  other  objects,  they  were  not 
easily  perceived.  Each  link  grew  tighter  as  it  had^ieen 
longer  worn;  and  when,  by  continual  additions,  they  be- 
came so  heavy  as  to  be  felt,  thqr  were  very  fipequently  too 
strong  to  be  broken. 

When  Education  had  proceeded  in  this  manner  to  die 
part  of  the  mountain  where  the  declivity  b^an  to  grow 
craggy,  she  resigned  her  charge  to  two  powers  of  superiour 
aspect.  The  meaner  of  them  appeared  capable  of  pre- 
siding in  senates,  or  governing  nations,  and  yet  watched 
the  steps  of  the  other  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  and 
was  visibly  coiofounded  and  perplexed/^if  ever  she  suffered 
her  regard  to  be  drawn  away.  The  other  seemed  to  ap- 
prove her  submission  as  pleasing,  but  with  such  a  con- 
descension as  plainly  showed  that  she  claimed  it  as  due ; 
and  iodeed,  so  great  was  her  dignity  and  sweetness,  that 
he  who  would  not  reverence,  must  not  behold  her. 

*^  Hieodore,'*  said  my  protector,  **  be  fearless,  and  be 
wise ;  approach  these  powers,  whose  dominion  extends  to 
all  the  remaining  part  of  the  mountain  of  Existence.'*  I 
trembled,  and  ventured  to  address  the  inferiour  nymph, 
whose  eyes,  though  piercing  and  awfiil,  I  was  not  able  to 
sustain.  **  Bright  power,'*  said  I,  ^'  by  whatever  name  it 
is  lawful  to  address  thee,  tell  me,  thou  who  presidest  here, 
on  what  condition  thy  protection  will  be  granted  ?*'  *^  It 
will  be  granted,"  said  she,  ^^  only  to  obedience.    I  am 
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Habit  before  ibej  percared  tbeir  danger ;  and 
whom  Habit  should  once  subdue,  had  litde  h 
gaiuing  thuir  liberty. 

(K  this  caution,  so  frequently  repeated,  I  m 
licitons  to  know  the  reason,  when  my  protectc 
my  r^^ard  to  a  troop  of  pygmies,  which  appear 
silently  before  those  that  where  dimbii^  the 
and  eaoh  to  smooth  the  way  before  her  fo 
fouud  that  I  hod  missed  the  notice  of  them  be 
because  they  were  so  minute  as  not  eaaly  to  be 
and  because  they  grew  every  moment  nearer  i 
lour  to  the  objects,  with  which  they  were  sorroi 
the  fi>Uowers  of  E^ncation  did  not  appear  to  l 
of  the  presence  of  these  dangerous  associates,  < 
ing  their  diminutive  size,  did  not  think  it  poi 
human  beings  should  ever  be  brot^t  into  But 
such  feeble  enemies,  they  generally  heard  her  [ 
vigilance  with  wonder :  and,  when  they  ihougl 
withdrawn,  treated  them  with  contempt.  No 
myself  think  ber  cauticms  so  necessary  as  her  fri 
ciUcations  seemed  to  suppose,  till  I  observed  thi 
these  petty  beings  held  secretly  a  chain  in  1 
with  which  she  prepared  to  bind  those  whom 
within  her  power.  Yet  these  Habits  under  t 
Education  went  quietly  forward,  and  seemed  vei 
increase  in  bulk  or  strength ;  for  though  they 
ways  willing  to  join  with  Appetite,  yet  when  ] 
kept  tlicm  apart  from  her,  they  would  very  p 
obey  command,  and  make  the  narrow  roads  in  w 
were  confined  easier  and  smoother. 

It  was  observable,  that  their  stotine  was  m 
stand,  but  continually  growing  or  decreasing,  yt 
ways  in  the  same  proportions :  nor  could  I  forb< 
press  my  admiration,  when  I  saw  in  how  much 
they  generally  gained  than  lost  bulk.  Though  t 
ijlowly  in  the  load  of  Education,  it  might,  ho^ 
perceived  that  they  gnsw ;  but  if  they  once  dcvial 
S  of  Appetite,   their  statiue  soon  bo<..a«^-^ 
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ligkm.   Bqrond  it  aie  tiie  lempleB  of  HiqppneaB,  ill  which 

those  who  dimb  the  precipice  hj  her  direction,  afier  the 

tofl  of  their  pflgrimage,  repoee  finr  erer.    I  know  not  the 

wray,  and,  therefore,  ctn  only  edndoct  you  to  a  better  goide. 

Pride  has  sometinieB  reproached  me  with  the  nanowness 

of  my  Tiew,  bat,  vfhea  she  endeayomed  to  extend  it,  could 

only  ahow  me,  below  the  mist,  die  bowers  of  Content; 

ereii  th^  Tanished,  as  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  them;  and 

those  whom  she  persuaded  to  travel  towards  them,  were 

enchained  by  Habits,  and  ingolfed  by  Despair,  a  cruel 

Qrnnt,  whose  cavems  are  beyond  the  darkness  on  the 

right  side  and  on  the  left,  firom  whose  prisons  none  can 

escapei  and  whom  I  cannot  teach  you  to  avoid.** 

Soch  was  the  dedaiaticm  of  Beason  to  those  who  de- 
manded her  protection.    Some  that  recollected  the  dictates 
of  Education,  finding  them  now  seconded  by  another 
aothofity,  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  strict  decree, 
and  engaged  themsdves  among  the  followers  of  Religion, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  uniformity  of  their  mareh, 
thov^  many  of  them  were  women,  and  by  their  continual 
endeaTOUrs  to  move  upwards,  without  appearing  to  regard 
the  prospects  which,  at  every  step,  courted  their  attention. 
All  those  who  determined  to  follow  either  Reason  or 
BeBgion,  were  continuaUy  importuned  to  forsake  the  road, 
sometimes  by  Passions,  and  sometimes  by  Appetites,  of 
whom  both  had  reason  to  boast  the  success  of  their  artifices; 
far  so  many  were  drawn  into  by-paths,  that  any  way  was 
more  populous  than  the  right.    The  attacks  of  the  Appe- 
tites were  more  impetuous ;  those  of  the  Passions  longer 
continued.    The  Appetites  turned  their  followers  directly 
fifom  the  true  way ;  but  the  Passions  marched  at  first  in  a 
path  neaily  in  tlM  same  direction  with  that  of  Reason  and 
Bdigicm,  but  deviated  by  slow  degrees,  till  at  last  they 
entirely  changed  their  course.    Appetite  drew  ande  the 
dull,  and  Passion  the  sprightly.    Of  the  Appetites,  Lust 
Vas  the  strongest ;  and  of  the  Passions,  Vani^.    The  most 
powerful  assault  was  to  be  feared,  when  a  Passion  and  an 

enticements;  and  the  path  of  Reason 
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«s  besl  fiaBprndy  vim  a  Pusioii  called  to  one  side,  and 
wm  AfifuUH  to  die  odier. 

Theae  wtfdarfTfr  had  die  greatest  suoceeB  iqkmi  the  U- 
Imras  of  BfBwm,  ofer  whom  they  scaicdy  ever  failed  to 
ficvail^  except  when  they  ooanteiacted  one  another.  They 
had  not  Ae  suae  trinnqphs  over  the  TOtaxieB  of  Rdigioii; 
far  thongh  diey  were  often  led  aside  for  a  time,  BdigioD 

emu 


Hahit  had  tiaie  to  enrhain  thent.  But  they  that  prolbned 
to  obey  Beaaon,  if  onoe  diey  fonook  her>  seldom  letoined ; 
iarahehadno  messenger  to  summon  them  but  Pcide^.who 
ipneiallf  hetmyed  her  confidence,  and  employed  all  her 
akin  to  sqpfKxt  Passion;  and  if  ever  she  did  her  duty,  was 
fiMsni  midble  to  j^evail,  if  Habit  had  interposed. 

I  soon  fbnnd  diat  the  great  danger  to  the  foUowen  cf 
P^>Kgi««  was  only  from  Habit ;  every  other  power  was 
cfltfily  resisted,  nor  did  they  find  any  difficulty,  when  diej 
innlveitently  quitted  her,  to  find  her  again  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Conscience,  unless  they  had  given  time  to  Habit  to 
draw  htt  diain  bdiind  diem,  and  bar  up  the  way  by 
whidi  they  had  wandered.    Of  same  of  those,  the  con- 
dition was  jusdy  to  be  pitied,  who  tamed  at  every  call  of 
Conscience,  and  tried,  but  without  effect,  to  burst  the 
chains  of  Habit;  saw  Religion  walking  forward  sEt  a  dis- 
tance, saw  her  with  reverence,  and  longed  to  join  her; 
but  were,  whenever  diey  approached  her,  withheld  by 
Habit,  and  languished  in  sordid  bondage,  which  they 
could  not  escape,  diough  diey  scorned  and  hated  it. 

It  was  evident,  that  the  Habits  were  so  far  from  grow- 
ing  weaker  by  these  repeated  contests,  that,  if  they  were 
not  totally  overcome,  eveiy  struggle  enlarged  their  bulk, 
and  increased  their  strengdi ;  and  a  Habit  opposed  and 
victorious,  was  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  before  die 
contest  The  manner  in  which  diose  who  were  weaiy  of 
their  tyranny,  endeavoured  to  escape  from  diem,  appeared 
bv  die  event,  to  be  generally  wrong;  diey  tried  to  loose 
their  chains  one  by  one,  and  to  retreat  by  die  same  degrees 
diey  advanced  5  but  before  die  deUverance  was  com. 
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pleted.  Habit  always  threw  new  chaiiis  upon  her  fugitive ; 
nor  did  any  escape  her  but  those,  who,  by  an  effort  sudden 
and  Yiolent,  burst  their  shackles  at  once,  and  left  her  at  a 
distance;  and  even  of  these,  many  rushing  too  precipi- 
tately forward,  and  hindered  by  their  terrours  from  slop- 
ping where  they  were  safe,  were  fat^^ed  with  their  own 
vehemence,  and  resigned  themselves  again  to  that  power 
bom  whom  an  escape  must  be  so  dearly  ~  bought,  and 
whose  Qrranny  was  Kttle  felt,  except  when  it  was  resbted. 

Some,  however,  there  always  were,  who,  when  they 
found  Habit  prevailing  over  them,  called  upon  Keason  or 
Religion  for  assistance ;.  each  of  them  willingly  came  to 
the  succour  of  her  suppliant,  but  neither  with  the  same 
strength,  nor  the  same  success.  *  Habit,  insolent  with  her 
power,  would  often  presume  to  parley  with  Reason,  and 
offer  to  loose  some  of  her  chains,  if  the  rest  might  remain. 
To  this.  Reason,  who  was  never  certain  of  victory,  fre- 
quently consented,  but  always  found  her  concession  des- 
tructive, and  saw  the  captive  led  away  by  Habit  to  his 
former  slavery.  Religion  never  submitted  to  treaty,  but 
held  out  her  hand  with  certainty  of  conquest;  and  if  the 
captive  to  whom  she  gave  it  did  not  quit  his  hold,  always 
led  him  away  in  triumph,  and  placed^  him  in  the  direct 
path  to  the  Temple  of  Happiness,  where  Reason  never 
failed  to  congmtulate  his  deliverance,  and  encourage  his 
adherence  to  that  power  to  whose  timely  succour  he  was 
indebted  for  it. 

When  the  traveller  was  again  placed  in  the  road  of 
Happiness,  I  saw  Habit  again  gliding  before  him,  but 
reduced  to  the  stature  of  a  dwarf,  witliout  strength  and 
without  activity;  but  when  the  Passions  or  Appetites, 
which  had  before  seduced  him,  made  their  approach, 
Habit  would  on  a  sudden  start  into  size,  and  with  unex- 
pected violence  push  him  towards  them.  The  wretch, 
thus  impelled  on  one  side,  And  allured  on  the  other,  too 
frequently  quitted  the  road  of  Happiness,  to  which,  after 
hiH  second  deviation  from  it,  he  rarely  returned :  but,  by  a 
um«ly  call  upon  Religion,  the  force  of  Habit  was  eluded, 
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her  attacks  grew  binta,  and  at  last  her  coifespandepce 
with  die  enemy  was  entaiely  destroyed.  She  thai  began  to 
employ  those  restless  iiBunilties  in  eomidiance  with  the 
power  which  she  ooold  not  oTercmne ;  and  as  she  giew 
again  in  stature  and  in  stzengdi,  cleared  away  the  ntspt- 
rities  of  the  road  to  Happiness. 

From  this  road  I  could  not  easily  withdraw  my  atten- 
tion, because  all  who  trarelled  it  appeared  cheerful  and 
satisfied ;  and  the  £Eurther  they  proceeded,  the  greater  ap- 
peared their  alacri^,  and  the  stronger  their  conviction  of 
the  wisdom  of  their  guide.  Some  who  had  never  deviafted 
but  by  short  excursions,  had  Habit  in  the  middle  of  their 
passage  vigorously  supporting  them,  and  driving  off  their 
Appetites  and  Passions  which  attempted  to  interrupt  their 
progress.  Others,  who  had  entered  this  road  late,  or  had 
long  forsaken  it,  were  toiling  on  without  her  help  at  least, 
and  commonly  against  her  endeavours.  But  I  oboerred, 
when  they  approached  to  the  barren  top,  that  few  were 
able  to  proceed  without  some  support  from  Habit :  and 
that  they,  whose  Habits  were  strong,  advanced  towards 
the  mists  with  little  emotion,  and  entered  them  at  last 
with  calmness  and  confidence;  after  which,  they  were 
seen  only  by  the  eye  of  Religion ;  and  though  Reason 
looked  after  them  with  the  most  earnest  curiosity,  die 
could  only  obtain  a  faint  glimpse,  when  her  mistress,  to 
enlarge  her  prospect,  raised  her  from  the  ground.  Reason, 
however,  discerned  that  they  were  safe,  but  Religion  saw 
that  they  were  happy. 

"  Now,  Theodore,**  said  my  protector,  "  withdraw  thy 
view  from  the  regions  of  obscurity,  and  see  the  tote  of 
those  who,  when  they  were  dismissed  by  Education,  would 
admit  no  direction  but  that  of  Reason.  Survey  their  wan- 
derings, and  be  wise.** 

I  lodLcd  then  upon  the  road  of  Reason,  which  was,  in- 
deed, so  far  as  it  reached,  the  same  with  that  of  Religion, 
nor  had  Reason  discovered  it  but  by  her  instruction.  Yet 
when  she  had  once  been  taught  it,  she  clearly  saw  that  it 
was  right ;  and  Pride  had  sometimes  incited  her  to  declare 
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that  she  discoveied  it  herself,  and  persuaded  her  to  offer  her- 
self as  a  guide  to  Religion,  whom,  after  many  vain  experi- 
ments, she  found  it  her  highest  privil^^e  to  follow.  Reason 
was,  however,  at  last  weU  instructed  in  part  of  the  way, 
and  appeared  to  teach  it  with  some  success,  when  her  pre- 
cepts were  not  misrepresented  by  Passion,  or  her  influence 
oirerhome  by  Appetite.    But  neither  of  these  enemies  was 
she  able  to  resist    When  Passion  seized  upon  her  votaries, 
she  seldom  attempted  opposition :  she  seemed,  indeed,  to 
contend  with  more  vigour  against  Appetite,  but  was  gene- 
rally overwearied  in  the  contest ;  and  if  either  of  her  op- 
ponents had  confederated  with  Habit,  her  authority  was 
wholly  at  an  end.  When  Habit  endeavoured  to  captivate  the 
votaries  of  Religion,  she  grew  by  slow  degrees,  and  gave 
time  to  escape ;  but  in  seizing  the  unhappy  foUowers  of 
Reason,  she  proceeded  as  one  that  had  nothing  to  fear,  and 
enlarged  her  size,  and  doubled  her  chains  virithout  inter^ 
mission,  and  without  reserve. 

Of  those  who  forsook  the  directions  of  Reason,  some 
were  led  aside  by  the  whispers  of  Ambition,  who  was 
perpetually  pointing  to  stately  palaces,  situated  on  emi- 
nences on  either  side,  recounting  the  delights  of  affluence, 
and  boasting  the  security  of  power.  They  were  easily 
persuaded  to  follow  her,  and  Habit  quickly  threw  her 
chains  upon  them ;  they  were  soon  convinced  of  the  folly 
of  their  choice,  but  few  of  them  attempted  to  return. 
Ambition  led  them  forward  firom  precipice  to  precipice, 
where  many  fell  and  were  seeji  no  more.  Those  that 
escaped  were,  after  a  long  series  of  hazards,  generally  de» 
Uvered  over  to'  Avarice,  and  enlisted  by  her  into  the  service 
of  Tyranny,  where  they  continued  to  heap  up  gold  till 
their  patrons  or  their  heirs  pushed  them  headlong  at  last 
into  the  caverns  of  Despair. 

Others  were  enticed  by  Intemperance  to  ramble  in  search 
of  those  fruits  which  hung  over  the  rocks,  and  filled  the 
air  with  their  fragrance.  I  observed,  that  the  Habits 
which  hovered  about  these  soon  grew  to  an  enormous  size, 
nor  were  there  any  who  less  attempted  to  return  to  Rea- 
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son,  or  sooner  sunk  into  the  gulfs  that  lay  before  them. 
When  these  first  quitted  the  road.  Reason  looked  after 
them  with  a  frown  of  contempt,  but  had  little  expectattoiis 
of  being  able  to  reclaim  them  ;  for  the  bowl  of  intoxica- 
tion was  of  such  qualities  as  to  make  them  lose  all  regard 
but  for  the  present  moment ;  neither  Hope  nor  Fear  oould 
enter  their  retreats ;  and  Habit  had  so  absolute  a  power, 
that  eveiv  Conscience.,  if  Religion  had  employed  her  in 
their  favour,  would  not  hax€  been  able  to  force  an  en- 
trance. 

There  were  others  whose  crime  it  was  rather  to  neglect 
Reason  than  to  disobey  her ;  and  who  retreated  finom  the 
heat  and  tumult  of  the  way,  not  to  the  bowers  of  Intem- 
perance, but  to  the  maze  of  Indolence.    They  had  this  pe- 
culiarity in  their  condition,  that  they  were  always  in  sight 
of  the  road  of  Reason,  always  wishing  for  her  presence, 
and  always  resolving  to  return  to-morrow.    In  these  was 
most  eminently  conspicuous  the  subtlety  of  Habit,  who 
hung  imperceptible  shackles  upon  them,  and  was  every 
moment  leading  them  farther  from  the  road,  which  they 
always  imagined  that  they  had  the  power  of  reaching. 
They  wandered  on  from  one  double  of  the  labyrinth  to 
another  with  the  chains  of  Habit  hanging  secretly  upon 
them,  till,  as  they  advanced,  the  flowers  grew  paler,  and 
the  scents  fainter ;  they  proceeded  in  their  dreary  march 
without  pleasure  in  their  progress,  yet  without  power  to 
return ;  and  had  this  aggravation  above  all  others,  that 
they  were  criminal  l;ut  not  delighted.    The  drunkard  for 
a  time  laughed  oyer  his  wine;  the  ambitious  man  tri- 
umphed in  the  miscarriage  of  his  rival ;  but  the  captives 
of  Indolence  had  neither  superiority  nor  merriment  Ois- 
oontent  lowered  in  their  looks,  and  sadness  hovered  round 
their  shades ;  yet  they  crawled  on  reluctant  and  glocnny, 
till  they  arrived  at  the  depth  of  the  recess,  varied  only 
with  poppies  and  nightshade,  where  the  dominion  of  In- 
dolence terminates,    and   the  hopeless  wanderer  is  de- 
livered up   to  Melancholy ;  the  chains  of  Habit  are  li- 
vetted  for  ever;   and   Melancholy,  having  tortiued  her 
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prisoner  for  a  time,  consigns  him  at  last  to  the  cruelty  of 
Despair. 

While  I  was  musing-  on  this  miserable  scene,  my  pro- 
tector called  out  to  me»  ^*  Remember,  Theodore,  and  be 
wise,  and  let  not  Habit  prevail  against  thee."  I  started 
and  beheld  myself  surrounded  by  the  rocks  of  Teneriffe : 
the  birds  of  light  were  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the 
glances  of  the  morning  darted  upon  me. 


THE   FOUNTAINS 


A  FAIRY  TALE.* 


JFelur  fin  ftitui  bom 

fhmiem  vmrt  Imeidum.  Bokthit*. 


As  Floretta  was  wandering  in  a  meaduw  at  the  loot 
of  Plinlimmon,  she  heard  a  little  bird  crj  in  such  a  note 
as  she  had  never  observed  before,  and  looking  round  her, 
saw  a  lovel J  goldfinch  entangled  by  a  linie-twigy  and  i 
hawk  hovering  over  him,  as  at  the  point  of  M^«™g  him 
in  his  talons. 

Floretta  longed  to  rescue  the  litde  bird,  bat  was  afiiid 
to  encounter  the  hawk»  who  looked  fiero^i^on  ber  with- 
out any  apparent  dread  of  her  approadi,  and  as  she  ad- 
vanced seemed  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  dapped  his  wing* 
in  token  of  defiance.  Floiette  stood  deKbeiatin^  a  few 
moments,  but,  sering  her  mother  at  no  great  distance, 
look  courage,  and  snatched  the  twig  widi  the  litde  bbtl 
upon  it.  When  she  had  diangaged  him,  she  pot  him  is 
hejT  bosoaa,  and  the  hairii:  flew  away. 

FWlta,  showing  her  bird  to  her  modier,  told  her  fern 
what  daag«r  she  had  rescued  him;  her  modier,  after  ad- 
*;;^J**^^  hew«ldheaTeryp«vef 

umaawaat  ^  Ae  Hide  gilded  cage,  whkA  Imdhoi^  empty, 

agr  aaaa  ^nuaamm^  I7fa»  Wf- 


I 
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since  the  starling  died  for  want  of  water,  and  that  he 
should  be  placed  at  the  chamber  window,  for  it  would  be 
wonderfiilly  pleasant  to  hear  him  in  the  morning. 

Floretta,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  replied  that  he  had 
better  have  been  devoured  by  the  hawk  than  die  for  want 
of  water,  and  that  she  would  not  save  him  irom  a  less 
evil  to  put  him  in  danger  of  a  greater :  she,  therefore, 
took  him  into  her  hand,  cleaned  his  feathers  from  the 
birdlime,  looked  upon  him  with  great  tenderness,  and, 
having  put  his  bill  to  her  lips,  dismissed  him  into  the 
air. 

He  flew  in  circles  round  her  as  she  went  home,  and, 
perching  on  a4ree  before  the  door,  delighted  them  awhile 
with  such  sweetness  of  song,  that  her  mother  reproyed  her 
for  not  putting  him  in  the  cage.  Floretta  endeavourod  to 
look  grave,  but  silently  approved  her  own  act,  and  wished 
her  mother  more  generosity.  Her  mother  guessed  her 
tfaoughtB,  and  told  her,  that  when  she  was  older  she 
would  be  wiser. 

Floretta,  however,  did  not  repent,  but  hoped  to  hear  her 
little  bird  the  nesLt  morning  singing  at  liberty.  She 
waked  early  and  listened,  but  no  goldfinch  could  she  hear. 
She  rose,  and  walking  again  in  the  same  meadow,  went 
to  view  the  bush  where  she  had  seen  the  lime  twig  the  day 
before. 

When  she  entered  the  thicket,  and  was  near  the  place 
for  which  she  was  looking,  from  behind  a  blossoming 
hawthorn  advanced  a  female  form  of  very  low  stature,  but 
of  elegant  proportion  and  miyestick  air,  arrayed  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  meadow,  and  sparkling  as  she  moved  like  a 
dew-drop  in  the  sun. 

Floretta  was  too  much  disordered  to  speak  or  fly,  and 
stood  motionless  between  fear  and  pleasure,  when  the  little 
lady  took  her  by  the  hand. 

^*  I  am,*'  said  she,  **  one  of  that  order  of  beings  which 
some  call  Fairies,  and  some  Fiskies :  we  have  always  been 
known  to  inhabit  the  crags  and  caverns  of  Flinlimmon. 
The  maids  and  shepherds  when  they  wander  by  moonlight, 

▼OL.  IS.  N 
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"I  sm  Ike  dwT  of  ^K fairies  of  tteR«icn,«Wn 
bown  among  Aem  by  die  name  of  la^  litinetof  Ae 
Bfaw  Bock.  As  I  bred  always  id  my  own  nonnteiB,  I U 
v«iy  little  knowk^[«  of  human  Hkanoas,  and  Aoi^ 
better  of  mankbid  Ifaaa  odtei  fairies  fbimd  thea  toie- 
serre ;  I,  tfaerdme,  often  opposed  the  nia^ueToas  jac- 
uces  of  my  sisteiB,  withont  ^ways  inqoirin^  wbedier  ihq 
were  joflt  I  extii^pitiBbed  the  light  that  was  kinfied  to 
lead  a  txaveDer  into  amarah,  and  foondaftexwankthathe 
was  hasting  to  coirapt  a  vi^in:  I  dinpated  a  wbA 
■wiadi  assmned  die  fonn  of  a  town,  and  was  naaed  to 
decoy  a  monopolizer  of  com  &Ma  hia  way  to  the  acLt 
market :  I  removed  a  thtmi,  artfollyidanted  to  prid  tbr 
foot  of  a  churi,  that  WM  going  to  hinder  the  poor  fam 
following  his  reapers ;  and  defeated  ao  many  sdiaBes  d 
obstruction  and  ponii^mient,  that  I  was  cited  be£ve  tbe 
queen  as  one  who  favonied  wickedness,  and  opposed  w 
execution  of  fair;  justice. 

"  Having  never  been  accustomed  to  suffer  control,  and 
thinking  myself  disgraced  by  tbe  necessi^  of  defaoce,  I  so 
much  irritated  the  queen  by  my  euDenness  and  p^olance, 
diat  in  her  anger  she  traiisformed  me  into  a  gtddfinck. 
'  In  this  fonn,'  says  she,  '  I  doom  thee  to  remain  till  one 
human  being  shall  show  thee  kindness  without  any  pnt- 
pect  of  interest' 

"  I  flew  out  of  her  presence  not  much  dqected ;  f<r  I 
did  not  doubt  but  every  reasonable  being  must  We  tkal 
which,  having  never  offended,  could  not  be  hated,  and 
having  no  power  to  hurt,  could  not  be  feared. 

"  I,  therefore,  fluttered  about  the  villages,  and  endea- 
voured to  force  myself  into  notice. 

"  Having  heard  that  nature  was  least  corrupted  amo^ 
those  who  had  no  acquaintoitce  with  e  '      '    *- 

door,  I  employed  myself  for  five  > 
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tio  ^g^f***"**—  was  e^er  excited,  and  all  the  lewaid  of 
iflBciousness  was  to  be  aimed  at  with  a  stone  when  I  stood 
withiii  a  throw. 

''  The  stones  nerer  hurt  me,  for  I  had  still  the  power  of 
a&iijr. 

'^  I  then  betook  myself  to  spacious  and  magnificent  ha- 
bitttiflnBi  and  sung  in  bowers  by  the  walks  or  on  the 
baaks  of  foaatains. 

**  In  dieae  places,  whese  novelty  was  zecommended  by 
satiety^  and  cwiosity  eaxnted  by  leisure,  my  form  and  my 
Toioe  were  soon  distinguished,  and  I  was  known  by  the 
nas^  of  tlie  pretty  goiUfinch;  the  inhabitants  wonld 
walk  out  to  listen  to  my  nmsick,  and  at  last  it  was  their 
practice  to  court  my  visits  by  scattering  meat  in  my  com- 
mon haunts. 

*^  This  was  repeated  till  I  went  about  pecking  in  full 
securUy,  and  expected  to  regain  my  original  form,  when  I 
observed  two  of  my  most  liberal  benefiictors  silently  ad- 
vancing with  a  net  behind  me.  I  flew  o£f,  and  fluttering 
beside  them  pricked  the  leg  of  each>  and  left  them  halting 
and  groaning  with  the  cramp. 

**  I  then  went  to  another  house,  where,  for  two  springs  and 
sonuners  I  entertained  a  splendid  family  with  such  mdody 
as  they  had  never  heard  in  the  woods  before.  The  winter 
that  followed  the  second  summer  was  remarkably  cold, 
and  many  little  birds  perished  in  the  field.  I  laid  myself 
in  the  way  of  one  of  the  ladies,  as  benumbed  with  cold 
and  fiEont  with  hunger ;  she  picked  me  up  with  great  joy, 
telling  her  companions  that  she  had  found  the  goldfish 
thatsui^  so  finely  all  the  summer  in  the  myrtle  hedge,  that 
she  would  lay  hhn  where  he  should  die,  for  she  could  not 
bear  to  kill  him,  and  would  then  pick  his  fine  feathem 
veiy  carefiilly,  and  stick  them  in  her  muff. 

^  Finding  that  her  fondness  and  her  gratitude  could 

nh^T  to  so  slight  an  interest,  I  chilled  her  fingers  that 

not  hold  me,  then  flew  at  her  face,  and  with 

^  her  nose  four  pecks,  that  1^  four  black 

behind  them,  and  broke  a  match,  by  which 

N    2 
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die  would  hsve  obtained  die  finest  eqnipage  in  the  ooan- 

^  At  lengdi  die  qoeen  repented  ci  her  sentence,  md 
being  imaMe  to  leroke  it,  assisled  me  to  tiy  experiments 
upon  man,  to  excite  his  tenderness,  and  attract  his  le- 

^«  We  made  many  attempts,  in  which  "we  were  alwap 
disappointed.  At  last  she  placed  me  in  your  way  hdd 
by  a  lime-twig,  and  herself,  in  the  shape  of  a  hawk,  made 
the  show  of  derouring  me.  Yon,  my  dear,  hare  rescued 
me  fiom  the  seeming  danger  without  desiring  to  detain 
me  in  captivity,  or  seeking  any  odier  recompense  than  the 
pleasure  of  boiefiting  a  feding  creatore. 

**  The  queen  is  so  much  pleased  widi  your  kindness, 
that  I  am  come  by  her  permission,  to  reward  you  widi  a 
greater  favour  thssi  ever  fairy  bestowed  before. 

'^  The  former  gifts  of  fairies,  tfaougb  bounties  in  design, 
have  proved  commonly  mischiefs  in  the  event.  We  have 
granted  mortals  to  wish  according  to  their  o^vn  discretion; 
and  their  discretion  being  small,  and  their  wishes  ine^ 
versible,  they  have  rashly  petitioned  for  their  own  destnie- 
tion.  But  you,  my  dearest  Floretta,  shaU  have,  wbat 
none  have  ever  before  obtained  from  us,  the  power  of  in- 
dulging your,  wish,  and  the  liberty  of  retracting  it  Be 
bold,  and  follow  me.*' 

Floretta 'was  easily  persuaded  to  accompany  the  faiiy? 
who  led  her  through  a  labyrinth  of  crags  and  shnihsy  to 
a  cavern  covered  by  a  thidtet  on  the  side  of  the  moan- 
tain. 

"  This  cavern,''  said  she,  "  is  the  court  of  Lilinet  y<wr 
friend ;  in  this  place  you  shall  find  a  certain  remedy  fo 
all  re<d  evils,"  Lilinet  then  went  before  her  through 
a  Imig  subterraneous  passage,  where  she  saw  many  bean- 
tifiU  iHirie««  wht>  came  to  gase  at  the  stranger,  but  who, 
Inmi  rtn^t^rt'nct^  to  their  mistress,  gave  her  no  distaifaiDce. 
Sho  ht>an)  fnua  remote  comers  of  the  gloomy  cavern  ^ 
riMir  t4r  wiiHi»  am)  the  fall  of  watos,  and  more  than  once 
iPlitn>aUHl  M  ivluni ;  but  Lilinet »  assmrii^  her  that  she 
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"wsa  safe,  persuaded  her  to  proceed  till  they  came  to  an 
archy  into  which  the  light  fotind  its  way  through  a  fissure 
of  the  rock. 

There  Lilinet  seated  herself  and  her  guest  upon  a  bench 
of  agate,  and  pomting  to  two  fountains  that  bubbled  before 
them,  said :  ^^  Now  attend,  my  dear  floretta,  and  enjoy  the 
gratitude  of  a  fiedry.  Observe  the  two  fountains  that 
spring  up  in  the  middle  of  the  vault,  one  into  a  basin  of 
alabaster,  and  the  other  into  a  basin  of  dark  flint  The 
one  is  called  the  sjpring  of  joy,  the  other  of  sorrow ; .  they 
rise  firom  distant  veins  in  the  rock,  and  burst  out  in  two 
places,  but  after  a  short  course  unite  their  streams,  and 
nm  ever  alter  in  one  mingled  current 

<<  By  drinking  iA  these  fountains,  which,  though  shut 
up  from  all  other  human  beings,  shall  be  always  acces- 
sible to  you,  it  wiU  be  in  your  power  to  regulate  your  fu- 
ture life. 

*'  When  yoii  are  drinking  the  water  of  joy  from  the 
alabaster  fountain,  you  may  form  your  wish,  and  it  shall 
be  granted.  As  you  raise  your  wish  higher,  the  water 
will  be  sweeter  and  sweeter  to  the  taste ;  but  beware  that 
you  are  not  tempted  l>y  its  increasing  sweetness  to  repeat 
your  draughts,  for  the  iU  effects  of  your  wish  can  only  be 
removed  by  drinking  the  spring  of  sorrow  from  the  iMusin 
of  flint,  which  wiU  be  bitter,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
water  of  joy  was  sweet.  Now,  my  Floretta,  make  the 
experiment,  and  give  me  the  first  proof  of  moderate 
desires.  Take  the  golden  cup  that  stands  on  the  margin 
of  the  spring  of  joy,  form  your  wish,  and  drink.'* 

Floretta  wanted  no  time  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  of 
her  wish ;  her  first  desire  was  the  increase  of  her  beauty. 
She  had  some  disproportion  of  features.  She  took  the  cup, 
and  wished  to  be  agreeable ;  the  water  was  sweet,  and  she 
drank  copiously ;  and  in  the  fountain,  which  was  clearet 
than  crystal,  she  saw  that  her  fiioe  was  completely  regular. 

She  then  filled  the  cup  again,  and  wished  for  a  rosy 
bloom  upon  her  cheeks :  the  water  vras  sweeter  than  be- 
fore, and  the  colour  of  her  cheeks  was  heightened. 
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She  next  wished  for  a  spazUii^f  eje :  the  mta  gnv 
jet  more  plekBSDt,  and  her  Ranees  woe  like  the  hwmr  of 
the  Bon. 

She  could  not  jet  stop ;  she  dmik  agsin,  desind  Id  he 
made  a  perfect  beauty,  and  a  perfect  bem^  Ae  becsme. 

She  had  now  whatever  her  beait  eoold  wiab;  nd 
making  an  bumble  rererence  to  LiEoet,  requested  ta  be 
restored  to  her  own  habitation.  Thej  went  back,  sad  die 
iairies  in  the  waj  woqiiaed  at  the  chsmge  of  Flontla's 
form.  She  came  home  delighted  to  her  aMrtbei,  who, 
<m  seeii^  the  improvement,  was  jet  more  ddghced  Au 
herself. 

Her  mother  &om  that  time  poriied  her  fiswaid  isSo 
pnblick  view :  Floretta  was  at  bD  die  reMRs  ti  Mmrm 
and  assembUes  of  pleasore ;  she  was  faogned  witk  faaHi, 
she  was  dojed  with  treats,  she  was  exbansled  hf  Ae  at- 
ceesitj  of  returning  compliments.  This  life  <irtigl««Bit  ha 
•while,  bnt  custom  soon  destroyed  its  ^has^ie.  She 
fcond  that  the  men  who  oowted  her  to  dij,  ies%Bcd  bo 
en  the  mcmow  to  odier  fliMeretB,  and  dm  the  w«Hsa  at- 
tacked ha  repotalian  bj  whispas  aad  cahaaai^  d, 
widMQt  knorwing  how  die  haJ  o&mded,  ife  waa^HaaeJ 


She  knew  that  ker  npMalioa  was  dtimwiJ  W  Ai 
envy  c^  ha  beaatj,  snd  wolved  to  dcfnde  haadf  ixm 
dw  ^ogooas  {vecBamccL  Sbe  weaC  to  the  bask  whav 
she  leseoed  dw  bird,  and  called  fcr  Ut  IJiMC  fa^v- 
vhaleij  lihaet  appeared,  aad  AtumtMid  W  FWefM*s  de- 
j«c«ed  bcA:.  thai  Ae  had  *wk  to*  HKk  feam  ^ 

•*  FoUawms^**  ifeoied.  •*  ^  F^el^  ari  hr  1 
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She  li?6d  for  some  tiaie  witfa  gieat  oantent;  but  oon- 
tfint  is  sddoni  lastnig.  She  had  a  desire,  in  a  shoit  time, 
again  to  taste  the  wateis  of  joy :  she  called  for  the  con- 
duct of  LiUnet,  and  was  led  to  the  alabaster  fountain, 
"v^here  she  drank,  and  wished  for  a  fBtithful  lover. 

After  her  letuAi  she  was  soon  addressed  by  a  young 
man,  whom  she  thought  worthy  oi  her  afieetioii.  He 
courted,  and  flattered,  and  promised;  till  at  last  she 
yielded  up  her  heart.  He  then  applied  to  her  patents ; 
and,  findmg  her  fortane  less  than  he  eacpected,  eoptriTed 
a  quarrel,  and  deserted  her. 

Esaspetated  by  her  disappointment,  she  went  in  quest 
of  Lllinet,  and  expostulated  with  her  for  the  deceit  which 
she  had  practised  LiUnet  asked  her,  with  a  smile,  fos 
-what  she  had  been  wishing ;  and  being  told,  made  her 
tins  reply.  ^*  You  are  not,  my  dear,  to  wonder  or  com* 
fdain :  yon  may  wish  for  yourself  but  your  wishes  can 
have  no  effect  upon  another.  You  may  become  lovdy  by 
the  d&saqy  <tf  die  fountain,  but  that  you  shall  be  loved  is 
by  no  means  a  eertain  consequence ;  for  you  cannot  con- 
fer upon  another  either  discemment  or  fidelity ;  that  hap- 
piness which  you  nmst  derive  firom  others,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  r^fidate  or  bestow.*' 

Flotetta  was,  for  some  time,  so  dejected  by  this  hmita- 
licm  of  the  fountain's  power,  that  she  thought  it  unwor- 
thy of  another  visit;  but,  being  on  some  occasion 
thwarted  by  her  mother's  authority,  she  went  to  Lilinet, 
and  drank  at  the  alabaster  fountain  for  a  spirit  to  do  her 
own  way. 

Lilinet  saw  that  she  drank  immoderately,  and  admo- 
nished her  of  her  danger;  but  spirii  and  her  own  way 
gave  such  sweekness  to  the  water,  that  she  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  heisdf  to  forbear,  till  Lilinet,  in  pure  compassion, 
snatched  the  cup  oat  of  her  hand 

When  she  came  home  every  thought  was  contempt, 
and  every  action  was  rebellion :  she  had  drunk  into  her- 
sdf  a  spirit  to  resist,  but  could  not  give  her  mother  a  dis- 
position  to  yield ;  the  old  lady  asserted  her  right  to 
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govem ;  and,  thoagfa  she  was  cyften  foiled  bj  the  inqpecia- 
osity  of  her  daughter,  die  supplied  by  pertanacity  what 
ahe  wanted  in  violence ;  so  that  the  house  was  in  a  oon- 
tinual  tumult  by  the  pranks  of  the  daughter  and  opposi- 
tion of  the  mother. 

In  time,  Floietta  was  oonyinced  that  spirit  had  only 
made  her  a  capricious  tennagant,  and  that  her  own  ways 
ended  in  enour,  perplezity,  and  di^iiaoe ;  she  perceived 
that  the  vehemence  of  mind^  which  to  a  man  may  some- 
times procure  awe  and  obedience,  produce  to  a  woman 
nothing  but  detestation;  she,  therefore,  went  back,  and 
by  a  laige  draught  fiom  the  flinty  fountain,  thougli  the 
water  was  veiy  bitter,  replaced  henelf  under  her  mother's 
care,  and  quitted  her  spirit  and  her  own  way. 

FIotetta*s  fortune  was  moderate,  and  her  desixes  were 
not  larger,  till  her  mother  took  her  to  qiend  a  sammer  at 
one  of  the  places  tdiich  wealth  and  idleness  frequent^  nn-- 
der  pretence  of  drinking  the  waters.  She  was  now  no 
longer  a  perfisct  beanty,  and,  therefiofi^  conTereatioii  in 
her  presence  took  its  course  as  in  other  conqiany,  opimons 
were  freely  told,  and  obsorations  made  without  leserve. 
Here  Floretta  first  learned  the  in^oitance  of  mooej. 
When  she  saw  a  woman  of  mean  air  and  empty  talk 
draw  the  attention  of  die  place,  she  always  discovered 
upon  inquiry  that  she  had  so  many  djoasands  to  her 
fortune. 

She  soon  perceived  that  where  these  golden  goddesses 

appeared,  neither  birth  nor  dcgance,  nor  dvility  had  any 

power  of  attraction,  and  evoy  art  of  entertainment  vfas 

devoted  to  them,  and  that  tibe  great  and  &e  vrise  coorted 
their  icfranL 

Ihe  desire  after  wealth  was  laaed  yet  h«her  by  her 
mother,  who  was  always  teller  Wr  Ikw  — -j*!*  select 

she  ««MNrf  fc*  want  of  ibttmie,  and  what  dWnctiom,  if 
J*  kad  5^  •  fcrt»e,  her  good  qmlities  w«U  ohl^ 
H^rmnaii.^  rf  Ae  day  was  d^ 

amMtMim^aa^t^at  nosecia  danced  at  the  haB  bet- 
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tor  than  any  of  them^  but  nobody  minded  her  for  want 
of  a  fortune. 

This  want,  in  which  all  other  wants  appeared  to  be  in- 
cluded, Floretta  was  resolved  to  endure  no  longer,  and 
came  home  flattering  her  imagination  in  secret  with 
the  riches  which  she  was  now  about  to  obtain. 

On  the  day  after  her  return  she  walked  out  alone  to 
meet  lady  Lilinet,  and  went  with  her  to  the  fountain: 
riches  did  not  taste  so  sweet  as  either  beauty  or  ^irit, 
and,  therefore,  she  was  not  immoderate  in  h^  draught. 

When  they  returned  from  the  cavern,  Lilinet  gave  her 
wand  to  a  fairy  that  attended  her,  with  an  order  .to  con- 
duct Floretta  to  the  Black  Bock. 

The  way  was  not  long,  and  they  soon  came  to  the 
mouth  of  a  mine  in  which  there  was  a  hidden  lieasure, 
guarded  by  an  earthy  ftiry  deformed  and  shaggy,  who 
opposed  the  entrance  of  Floretta  till  he  recognised  the 
wand  of  the  lady  of  the  mountain.  Here  Floretta  saw  vast 
hei^  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  gems,  gathered  and  lepo- 
sited  in  former  ages,  and  entrusted  to  the  guard  of  the 
fiedries  of  the  earth.  The  little  fisdry  delivered  the  orders 
of  her  mistress,  and  the  surly  sentinel  promised  to  obey 
them. 

Floretta,  wearied  with  her  walk,  and  pleased  with  her 
success,  went  home  to  rest,  and  when  she  waked  in  the 
morning,  first  opened  her  eyes  upon  a  cabinet  of  jewels^ 
and  looking  into  her  drawers  and  boxes,  foimd  them  filled 
with  gold. 

Floretta  was  now  as  fine  as  the  finest  She  was  the 
first  to  adopt  any  expensive  fashion,  to  subscribe  to  any 
pompous  oitertainment,  to  encouiage  any  foreign  artist, 
or  engi^;e  in  any  frohck  of  which  the  cost  was  to  make 
the  pleasuie. 

She  was,  on  a  sudden,  the  favourite  of  every  place.  Re- 
port made  her  wealth  thrice  greater  than  it  really  was, 
and  wherever  she  came,  all  was  attention,  reverence  and 
obedience.  The  ladies  who  had  formerly  slighted  her,  or 
by  whom  she  had  been  formerly  carassed,  gratified  her 
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ptUe  bj  open  ihtterf  aoid  private  mimiBs.  She  aome- 
tmies  oveiiieaid  them  nuling  at  npstaits,  and  w%mdenng 
whence  aonie  people  eame,  er  how  Iheir  expenses  were 
supplied.  This  mcitod  her  to  heighten  the  q[rfeiidoar  of 
her  diess,  to  increase  die  number  al  her  lednne,  and  to 
make  soch  propositions  isi  cosd j  sdiemes,  dint  her  rivah 
were  Ibiced  to  desist  fiom  die  contest 

Bat  fihe  now  h^psn  to  find  diat  the  tiieks  which  can  be 

played  with  monej  wiB  sddom  bear  to  be  repeated,  that 
adnmation  is  a  shott^-Kved  pMsion,  and  diat  the  pleasure 
otexfeaase  is  gone  when  wonder  uidenTyaze  no  moieex- 
ciled.    She  fcvnd  that  respect  was  an  cnpCy  fiaa™,  and 

that  an  those  who  crowded  rooad  her  were  Amwn  to  ber 
bf  Tanity  «-inlcrost  • 

It  was,  howerer,  pleasaat  to  be  able,  on  nnr  Senas,  to 
ele^'ale  and  to  asmt^,  to  laiae  hopes  and  fean:  andfibe 
^moU  stiD  have  eondnned  to  be  rich,  had  not  t&e  smli- 
ofhermodicr  contrived  to  maiTT  her  to  a  kffd,  ^dion 
despised  as  ignonnt,  and  dhhonvd  as  pmfiignte.   Ba 


lost  the  spirit  of 
to  dmst  heneif  (^  her 
^She  implcmd  the 


•  » 


had  no  other  idageAaD 


of  lifinet^who  praiaad  her 
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iJways  to  be  firand.  Lflinel  wtt  willmg  to  conduct  her, 
bnt  could  now  gcaxcely  restrain  her  fimn  leading  the  way 
but  by  telling  her,  that,  if  die  went  first,  the  ftiries  oC  the 
cavern  would  reiiise  her  passage. 

They  came  in  time  to  the  fovntain,  and  Floietta  took 
the  golden  ciq»  into  her  hand ;  she  filled  it  and  drank,  and 
again  she  filled;[it,  for  wit  was  sweeter  than  riches,  spirit, 
cvbeanty. 

As  she  retained  she  felt  new  soocessions  of  imagefy  rise 
jn  ber  mind,  and  whatever  her  memory  offered  to  her 
imagination,  assomed  a  new  form,  and  connected  its^ 
with  things  to  which  it  seemed  belbte  to  have  no  reblioB. 
An  the  appearances  about  ber  were  changed,  but  the  no- 
velties exhibited  were  commonly  defects.  She  now  saw 
that  almost  every  thing  was  wrong,  withoat  often  seeing 
how  it  could  be  better ;  and  firequenlly  imputed  to  the  im- 
perfection of  art  those  uilmes  which  were  caused  by  the 
limitation  of  nature. 

Wherever  she  went,  she  breathed  nothing  but  censure 
and  rdformation.  If  die  visited  her  firiends,  she  quairdled 
widi  the  situation  of  their  houses,  the  disposition  et  their 
gardens,  the  diiection  <^  their  walks,  and  the  termination 
of  Aeir  views.  It  was  vain  to  show  her  fine  furniture,  for 
ahe  was  always  ready  to  teU  how  it  might  be  finer,  or  to 
condoet  her  through  spacious  apartments,  for  her  thoughts 
weie  fuU  of  nobler  finbridcs,  of  airy  palaces,  and  Hes- 
perian gardens.*  She  admired  nothing,  and  praised  but 
Vtde. 

Her  conversation  was  generally  thought  moiciviL  If 
she  reedved  flatteries,  she  seldom  repaid  them :  for  she 
set  no  value  upon  vulgar  praise.  She  could  not  hear 
a  V>iig  story  without  hurrying  the  speak^^on  to  the  oon- 
dusion ;  and  obstructed  the  mirth  of  her  companions,  for 
she  rarely  took  notice  of  a  good  jest,  and  never  laughed 
excq>t  when  she  was  delighted. 

This  behaviour  made  her  unwelcome  wherever  she  went; 
nor  did  her  speculation  upon  human  manners  much  con- 
tribute to  forward  her  reception.    She  now  saw  the  dis- 
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pioportions  between  language  and  sentiment,  between 
passion  and  exclamation;  she  discovered  the  defects  of 
every  action,  and  the  uncertainty  of  every  condusicm ;  die 
knew  the  malignity  of  friendship,  the  avarice  of  liberalitj, 
the  anxiety  of  content,  and  the  cowardice  of  tcancrity . 

To  see  all  this  was  pleasant,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
pleasures  was  to  show  it  To  laugh  was  something,  but 
it  was  much  more  to  make  others  laugh.  As  every  de- 
formity of  character  made  a  strong  impression  ufosi  her, 
she  could  not  always  forbear  to  transmit  it  to  others ;  as 
she  hated  false  appearances,  she  thought  it  her  daty  to 
detect  them,  tiU,  between  wantonness  and  virtue,  scarce 
any  that  she  knew  escaped  without  some  wounds  by  the 
shafts  (d  ridicule ;  not  that  her  merriment  was  always  the 
consequence  of  total  contempt,  for  she  often  bonoiaied 
virtue,  where  she  laughed  at  affectation. 

For  these  practices,  and  who  can  wonder  ?  the  cry  was 
nused  against  her  from  every  quarter»  and  to  hunt  her 
down,  was  generally  determined.  Every  eye  was  wntch- 
ing  for  a  &ult,  and  every  tongue  was  busy  to  supply  its 
share  of  defiunation.  Widi  the  most  unpdluted  purity  of 
mind,  she  was  causured  as  too  free  of  fiskvours,  because 
she  was  not  afraid  to  talk  with  men :  with  generous  sen* 
ability  of  every  human  excellence,  she  was  thought  cold 
or  envious,  because  she  could  not  scatter  praise  with  un- 
distinguishing  profusion :  with  tenderness,  that  agonised 
at  real  misery,  ^e  was  charged  with  delight  in  the  pain  of 
others,  when  she  would  not  condole  with  those  whom  the 
knew  to  counterfeit  affliction.  She  derided  fidse  afqpear- 
ances  of  kindness  and  of  pity,  and  was,  therefore,  avoided 
as  an  enemy  to  society.  As  she  seldom  commended  or 
censured,  but  with  some  limitations  and  exceptions,  die 
world  condemned  her  as  indifferent  to  the  good  and  bad ; 
and  because  she  was  often  doubtful,  where  others  were 
confident,  she  was  charged  with  laxity  of  principles,  while 
her  days  were  distracted,  and  her  rest  broken,  by  niceties 
of  honour,  and  scruples  of  morality. 

Report  had  now  made  her  so  formidable,  that  all  flat- 
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teredy  and  all  shmmed  ber.  If  a  lover  gave  a  trail  to  his 
mistress  and  her  friends,  it  was  stipulated,  that  Floretta 
should  not  be  invited.  If  she  entered  a  publick  room,  the 
curtsied,  and  shrunk  away,  for  there  was  no  siich 
as  q>eaking,  but  Floretta  would  find  something  to 
criticise.'  If  a  girl  was  more  sprightly  than  her  aunt,  she 
was  threatened,  that  in  a  little  time  she  would  be  like 
Floretta.  Visits  were  very  diligently  paid,  when  Floretta 
was  known  not  to  be  at  home ;  and  no  mother  trusted  her 
daughter  to  herself,  without  a  caution,  if  she  should  meet 
Floretta,  to  leave  the  company  as  soon  as  she  could. 

With  all  this  Floretta  made  sport  at  first,  but  in  time 
grew  weaiy  of  general  hostility.  She  would  have  been 
content  with  a  few  friends,  but  no  firiendship  was  durable ; 
it  was  the  fiuihion  to  desert  her,  and  with  the  fiishion  what 
fideU^  will  conteild  ?  She  could  have  easily  amused  her- 
self in  solitude,  but  that  she  thought  it  mean  to  quit  the 
field  to  treacheiy  and  folly. 

Persecution  at  length  tired  her  constancy,  and  she  im- 
plored Lilinet  to  rid  her  of  her  wit :  Lilinet  complied,  and 
walked  up  the  mountain,  but  was  often  forced  to  stop, 
and  wait  for  her  follower.  When  they  came  to  the  flinty 
fountain,  Floretta  filled  a  small  cup,  and  slowly  brought  it 
to  her  lips,  but  the  water  was  insupportably  bitter.  She 
just  tasted  it,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground,  diluted  the 
bitterness  at  the  fountain  of  alabaster,  and  resolved  to 
keep  her  wit,  with  all  its  consequences. 

Being  now  a  wit  for  life,  she  surveyed  the  various  con- 
ditions of  mankind  with  such  superiority  of  sentiment, 
that  she  found  few  distinctions  to  be  envied  or  desired, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  veiy  soon  make  another  visit  to  the 
fountain.  At  length,  being  alarmed  by  sickness,  she  re- 
solved to  drink  length  of  life  firom  the  golden  cup.  She 
returned,  elated  and  secure,  for  though  the  longevity  ac- 
quired was  indeterminate,  she  considered  death  as  &i 
distant,  and,  therefore,  sufiiered  it  not  to  intrude  upon  her 
pleasures. 
But  length  of  life  included  not  perpetual  health.    She 
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ftk  koaelf  candmiany  decaying,  and  msw  the  waddfcdbig 
her.    Hw  ddig^  of  her  eady  days  woa&i  ddi^ 

tamper,  asd  bowerer  widely  she  extended  her  viev^io 
rleasiUM,  could  be  found ;  her  fiieads,  her  enemies, 
admiieiiib  htf  wnlBj  diof^^ed  one  I7  one  ialo  the 
giaine^  and  with  those  who  suooeeded  them,  slie  had  na- 
dier  ecanmuniiy  of  joys,  nor  strife  of  oompetttian. 

By  thb  tbae  she  began  to  doubt  whether  old  sge  woe 
Bot  dMSgcnNMtoiiitue;  whether  pain  would  not  prnkce 

aid  peevishness  impair  benevolence.  She 
Aat  the  qieetade  of  life  might  be  too  long  con- 
tinaedt  and  the  Tioes  whidi  were  often  seen,  might  nise 
lesi  abhcMnenoe;  that  resolution  might  be  sapped  fajtune, 
and  let  that  liitue  sink,  whidi  in  its  finnest  state  it  hid 
not,  without  difliculty,  supported;  and  that  it  was  mn  to 
delay  the  hour  winch  must  come  at  last,  and  might  cone 
at  a  time  of  less  piepaiation,  and  gieater  imherili^- 

These  thoughts  led  her  to  lilinet,  ¥^om  she  aeoooi- 
panied  to  the  flinty  feuntsin ;  where,  after  a  short  coalbat 
with  hcTBeli;  she  draidc  the  bitter  water.  They  walked 
back  to  the  feTourile  bush,  pensive  and  silent^:  ^Aad 
now,*^  said  die,  *'  accept  my  thanks  for  the  last  benefit 
that  Flotecta  can  receive.**  Lady  Lilinet  dropped  a  teir* 
impressed  upon  her  lips  the  final  kiss,  and  resigned  her, 
as  she  lesigned  hetaelf,  to  the  course  of  nature. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDIHON  IN  1786. 

XhBSE  poflthumotis  devotions  of  Dr.  Johnson  wiU  be,  no 
doabt^  welcomed  by  the  public,  with  a  distinction  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  already  paid  to  his  other  works. 

Daring  many  years  of  his  life,  he  statedly  observed  certain 
days*  with  a  religious  solemnity;  on  which,  and  other  occa-* 
sions,  it  was  his  custom  to  compose  siiitable  prayers  and  medi- 
tations; committing  them  to  writing  for  his  own  use,  aod,.aa 
he  assured  me,  without  any  view  to  their  publication.    Biit 
being  last  summer  on  a  visit  at  Oxford  to  the  reverend  Dr. 
Adams  t»  and  that  gentleman  m'ging  him  repeatedly  to  engage 
in  some  work  of  this  kind,  he  then  first  conceived  a  design  to 
revise  these  pious  effusions,  and  bequeathed  them,  with  enlarge- 
ments, to  the  use  and  benefit  of  others. 
Infirmities,  howei-er,  now  growing  fast  upon  him,  he  at 

*  Viz.  New  Tear's  Day ;  March  28,  the  day  on  which  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Johnson,  died ;  Good-Friday ;  Easter-Day ;  and  September 
the  I8th,  his  own  birth-day. 

f  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  at  which  Dr.  Johnson  received  part  of 
his  education. 
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length  changed  this  design,  and  deCernuncd  to  give  the 
scripts,  without  revision,  in  chaige  to  me,  as  1  had  long  ihaied 
his  intimacy,  and  was  at  this  time  his  daily  attendant.  Accord- 
ingly, one  morning,  on  my  Tisiting  him  by  desire  at  an  eaiiy 
hoar,  he  put  these  pi^iers  into  my  hands,  with  instmctiOBS  ibr 
committing  them  to  the  press,  and  with  a  promise  to  pre|nfe 
a  sketch  of  his  own  life  to  accompany  them.  But  the  perfim> 
ance  of  this  promise  also  was  prevented,  partly  by  liis  hasty 
destruction  of  some  private  memoirs,  which  he  afterwards  la- 
mented, and  partly  by  that  incurable  sickness,  which  soon 
ended  in  his  dissolution. 

As  a  biographer,  he  is  allowed  to  have  exccDed  without  a 
rival }  and  we  may  justly  r^ret  that  he  who  had  so  advanta- 
geously transmitted  to  posterity  the  memories  of  other  eminent 
men,  should  have  been  thus  prevented  doing  equal  hcMMHED-  to 
his  own.  But  the  particulars  of  this  venerable  man's  personal 
history  may  still,  in  great  measure,  be  preserved ;  and  the  pdb- 
lic  are  authorised  to  expect  them  from  some  of  his  many 
friends,  who  are  zealous  to  augment  the  monument  of  has  fame 
by  the  detail  of  his  private  virtues  *• 

That  the  authenticity  of  this  work  may  never  be  called  ia 
question,  the  original  manuscript  win  be  deposited  in  the 
library  of  Pembroke  College  in  Oxford.  Dr.  Bray's  asaocialrt 
are  to  receive  the  profits  of  the  first  edition,  by  the  anthor  s 
appointment;  and  any  further  advantages  that  accrue,  wiD  be 
distributed  among  his  relations  f. 

•  Since  this  Preface  was  written,  the  following  pnMiotiona  hav«  up- 
peaiedy  riz. 

Anecdotes  of  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  daring  the  last  Twenty  Tears  of  his 
Life,  bjr  Hester  Lynch  Pioszi.    drd  edit  1786,  small  8to. 

The  Life  of  Samnel  Jidinson,  LL.  D.  published  with  his  Works,  by  sir 
John  Hawkins,  Sro.  1787. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  by  James  Boswell,  esq.  lint  pnb- 
lished  in  2  rols.  4to.  afterwards  (1793)  in  three.  A  new  edition,  with 
Notes,  &c.  is  piej»aring  by  the  editor  of  this  edition  of  his  Works*  with 
which  it  will  be  printed  uniform. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  by  Arthur 
Murphy,  esq.  8to.  1792,  prefixed  to  this  edition. 

f  The  profits  of  the  first  edition  were  accordingly  paid  to  Dr.  Bny's 
associates;  and  thoee  of  the  second  have  been  distributed  aimmg  Dr. 
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I  have  now  diaebaiged  the  tfiut  repoaed  in  me  by  that 
friend,  whose  labours  eiititle  him  to  lasting  gratitude  tmd  vene-^ 
ration  from  the  literary,  and  still  more  from  the  christian 
world.  His  lives  of  the  English  Poets  ''  are  written/*  as  he 
justly  hopes,*  "  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the  promo- 
tion of  piety.**  This  merit  may  be  ascribed,  with  equal  truth, 
to  most  of  his  other  works ;  and  doubtless  to  his  Sermons, 
none  of  which  indeed  have  yet  been  made  public,  nor  is  it 
known  where  they  are  extant ;  though  it  be  certain,  froa^  his 
own  acknowledgement,  both  in  conversation  and  writing,  f 
that  he  composed  many.  As  he  seems  to  have  turned  his 
thoughts  with  peculiar  earnestness  to  the  study  of  religious 
subjects,  we  may  presume  these  remains  would  de;serve  to  be 
numbered  among  his  happiest  productions.  It  is,  therefore, 
hoped  they  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those,  who  will  not 
urithhold  them  in  obscurity,  but  consider  them  as  deposits,  the 
seclusion  of  which,  from  general  use,  woidd  be  an  injurious 
diminution  of  their  author's  lame,  and  retrenobment  from  the 
common  stock  of  serious  instruction,  t 

But  the  integrity  of  his  mind  was  not  oply  speculatively 
shadowed  in  his  writings,  but  substantially  exemplified  in  bis 
life.  Mis  prayers  and  his  alms,  like  those  of  the  good  Cor-* 
■elins,  went  up  for  an  incessant  memorial  j  and  always,  from 

Johnson's  poor  relations  and  connexions,  all  of  whom  are  since  dead,  ex- 
cept Humphrey  Hely,  who  married  — —  Ford,  sister  to  the  Rev.  Cor- 
nelias Ford,  and  first  cousin  to  our  author.  This  poor  man,  who  has  seen 
better  days  is  now  a  tenant  of  Whicher's  Alms-honses,  Chapel  street, 
Weatminster.  [It  is  now,  April  1817,  about  twen^  years  sinoe  he  died  in 
these  Alms-houses,  and  was  buried  in  the  a^oining  burial-ground  belongs 
ing  to  St.  Margaret's  Chapel.] 

•  See  p.  966. 

t  P.  364. 

X  In  1788  appeared  one  volume,  and  in  1789  a  second,  of  Semums  on 
different  subjects,  left  for  publication  by  John  Taylor,  LL.D.  late  Preben- 
dary of  Westminster,  Ice  published  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hayes,  A.  M. 
Usher  of  Westminster  School.  To  the  second  volume  is  added  a  Sermon 
avowedly  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  for  the  funeral  of  his  wife :  and  from 
internal  and  otiber  evidence,  the  whole  contents  of  both  volumes  are  now 
generally  ascribed  to  the  same  author.  Th^  ore,  for  Ihe  first  time,  placed 
among  his  collected  works  in  this  edition. 

VOL.  tx.  o 
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deeplj  UBpiUMil  widi  pielf ,  never  ioMnnfale  to  the 
caBi  of  liriaidaUp  or  eomfmmkm,  wmd  pnme  to  meh  in  ciia- 
noma  of  tcadenieas  oa  the  sligfcyrtt  lacitemenl. 

Wllen,  among  other  articles  in  his  Dictionary,  Lichfield  pre- 
sorts  itself  to  Ins  notice,  ht  safartes  thai  place  of  bis  natiritj  in 
these  words  of  Viigil,  Sahe,  magm  pmnms.  Nor  was  the  sain- 
tation  adopted  without  reason;  lor  wtSL  miglit  he  denominate 
his  parent  dtj  great,  who,  by  the  cdcbriCy  of  his  name,  bath 
for  #»cr  made  it 


Sslve,  nfligitt  pcwM  ftnynai,  Sfm^  Jh  tdhn, 

M^Ba  Tiriim.  Yno.Gcoig.  lib.ii.  U173. 


More  decisive  testimonies  of  bis  affectionate  sensibifaty  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  work,  where  he  bewails  the  sncces- 
stre  depredations  of  death  on  bis  relations  and  friends ;  whose 
rirtnes,  thus  moamfnlly  suggested  to  his  recollection,  he  sel- 
dom omits  to  redte,  with  ardent  wishes  for  their  acquittal  at 
the  throne  of  mercy.  In  praying,  bowcrer,  with  restriction,* 
for  these  regretted  tenants  of  the  grave,  be  indeed  confbnned 
to  a  practice,  wbidi,  thov^  it  has  been  retained  by  other 
learned  meanbers  of  onr  dinrcb,  her  lituigy  no  longer  admits, 
and  anny,  who  aAere  to  her  commnnion,  avowedly  disapprove. 
That  SQ^  pnjcrs  are,  or  may  be,  efficacious,  they  who  sin- 
cerely ofer  them  anst  b^eve.  But  may  not  a  belief  in 
their  eiieacy,  so  &r  as  it  prevails,  be  attended  with  danger  to 
those  who  cnlerlain  it?  Msy  it  not  incline  them  to  careless- 
^  and  pfoaaote  a  acgUct  of  repentance  by  inducing  a  per- 


*  iVur  amtbor  mfmm  «i»  thai  bis  pnyen  for  deceased  friends  woe 
offend  «p.  CM  Kwnl  occaaiaaa ma  /mr  ms  tmigrki  be  lawful  far  him,-  aad 
once  (pl  %U^)  wnik  iVg^hny /^nnmM :  whence  it  should  seem  that  he 
had  soaie  dofthi  coMcnun|^  the  lawfuhms  of  such  prayers,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ererdiscontinned  the  use  of  them.  It  is  also  oheerrahle, 
that  in  his  reflectkms  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  (p.  262^)  and  again  of 
Mr.  Thrale,  (p.  271,)  he  wishes  that  the  Almighty  not  may  have,  but  augr 
have  had,  mercy  on  them;  evidently  supposing  their  sentence  to  hate 
been  already  passed  in  the  Divine  ICind.  This  supposition,  indeed,  msy 
itfun  not  very  consistent  with  his  recommending  them  to  the  Dirine  M ertj 
aftsrwards.  It  proves,  however,  that  he  had  no  belief  in  a  sUte  of  Pnr- 
^Uiry,  and  consequently  no  reason  for  praying  for  the  dead,  that  could 
uapeach  the  sincerity  of  his  profession  as  a  Protestant 
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suasioo,  that, -without  it,  pardon  may  be  obtained  tbroogh  these 
vicarious  intercessions?    Indeed  the  doctrine  (I  spealc  with 
deference  to  the  great  names  that  have  espoused  it)  seems  in- 
consistent with  some  principles  generally  allowed  among  us. 
If,  "  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  be  ;'*  if,  as  Protestants 
maintain,  our  state  at  the  close  of  life  is  to  be  the  measure  of 
our  final  sentence;  then  prayers  for  the  dead,  being  visibly 
fruitless,  can  be  regarded  only  as  the  vain  oblations  of  super- 
stitioik    But  of  all  superstitions,  this,  perhiqps,  is  one  of  the 
least  unamiable,  and  most  incident  to  a  good  mind.    If  our 
sensations  of  kindness  be  intense,  those  whom  we  have  revered 
and  loved  during  life,  death,  which  removes  them  fh>m  sight, 
cannot  wholly  exclude  from  our  concern.     The  fondness, 
kindled  by  intercourse,  will  still  glow  from   memory,  and 
prompt  us  to  wish,  perhaps  to  pray,  that  the  valued  dead,  to 
whose  felicity  our  friendship  can  no  longer  minister,  may  find 
acceptance  with  Him, ''  who  giveth  us,'*  and  them,  "  richly  all 
things  to  enjoy.**     It  is  true,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned, 
such  evidences  of  our  surviving  affection  may  be  thought  ill- 
judged  ;  bat  surely  they  are  generous ;  and  some  natural  ten- 
derness is  due  even  to  a  superstition,  which  thus  originates  in 
piety  and  benevolence. 

We  see  our  author,  in  one  place,*  purposing  with  serious- 
ness to  remember  his  brother's  dream ;  in  another  t  owing 
his  embarrassment  from  needless  stipulations;  and,  on  many 
occasions,  noting,  with  a  circumstantial  minuteness,  the  pro- 
cess of  his  religious  fiwts.  But  these  peculiarities,  if  they 
betray  some  tincture  of  the  propensity  already  observed,  prove, 
for  the  most  part,  the  pious  tenour  of  his  thoughts.  They  in- 
dicate a  mind  ardently  zealous  to  please  God,  and  anxious  to 
evince  its  alacrity  in  his  service,  by  a  scrupulous  observance 
of  more  than  enjoined  duties. 

But  however  the  soundness  of  his  principles  might,  in  gene- 
ral, be  apparent,  he  seems  to  have  lived  with  a  perpetual  con- 
viction that  his  conduct  was  defective;  lamenting  past  neg- 
lects, forming  purposes  of  future  diligence,  and  constantly 

•  P.  216.  f  P.  260. 
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ia^  evcBt.  It  WW  DStvnl  for 
bT  ubcIUkm,  to  coDoder  tiM 
«f  bis  tine  MmpeeidkrddiBqMBCf;  with  whkb.  baww 
oprr,  he  ayiwife  to  hsve  been  frr  leas  freqpeiillT,  and  leas  cslr 
pftblr  chai^eaUe,  thiB  bis  owb  triirr  sense  (rf  dotf  Asposeci 
to  apprabend.  Tbat  be  Beriloriattsfy  fctkcmrri  Busy 
11-$  iBd  ffis  fiva  iadolenee,  is  crineed  bj  tbe  wiiinbff  aad 
of  bis  woibs;  nor  can  we  doobt  tbat  bis  litenrj 


tbe  infiimity  of  Ids 
Ide,  marawd  ^beB.  To  tbe  prevalence  of  tbis  infirmity,  we 
mm  rrttainly  ascribe  tbat  anTJnan  lear,  wbicb  seined  bim  oa 
ibe  JiyiuMb  of  bis  diasolntion,  and  wbicb  bis  firiaid%  wIm 

itb 


Bnt  tbe  sticngdk  of  r^egbm  at  length  prevailed  against 
tbefrsikjof  nature;  and  bis  faidMiding  dread  of  tbe  Dmnc 
Jnsbce  by  degrees  snb^ded  into  a  pious  tnist  and  bmnble  bope 
ia  tbe  Dirine  Mcvcy. 

He  is  now  gone  to  await  bb  eternal  sentence ;  and  as  kis 
liit  csbihiaed  an  iHnatrions  cxaasple,  so  bis  deatii  soggests  aa 
lareresmu:  ndnMoition.  It  concerns  as  to  reflect^  tbat  bow- 
sy  aaay  find  it  impossible  to  rrral  bis  intellectiBd 
vn  to  imitate  bis  Tiitoes  is  both  possible  and  ne- 
to  a&;  tbat  tbe  carrart  of  time  now  bastens  to  plangt 
in  that  gvlf  of  death,  where  we  have  so  lately  seen  liiiB 
rhere  there  is  no  more  plnrr  of  repentance  and 
^  ntunding  to  onr  innocence  or  gnih,  we  shall  rise  to 
an  iaaaortality  of  bbas  or  toment 
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To  this  Edition  ia  added  [at  p.  208]  a  Prayer  now  in  my 
possession  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  handwriting;  in  which  he 
ejLpresslys supposes  that  Providence  may  permit  him  to  enjoy 
the  good  effects  of  his  wife*s  attention  and  ministration  by 
appearance,  impulses,  or  dreams.  It  is  well  known,  that  he 
admitted  the  credibility  of  apparitions :  and  in  his  Rasselas,* 
he  maintains  it,  in  the  person  of  Imlac,  by  the  following  acute 
train  of  reasoning : 

"  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,**  said  Imlac,  /'  I  will  not 

undertake  to  maintain,  against  the  concurrent  and  unvaried 

testimony  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations.    There  is  no  people, 

rude  or  learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead  are  not 

related  and  believed.    This  opinion,  which,  perhaps,  prevails  as 

far  as  human  nature  is  diffused,  could  become  universal  only 

by  its  truth;  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another,  would 

not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can 

make  credible.   That  it  is  doubteil  by  single  cavillers,  can  very 

little  weaken  the  general  evidence;  and  some  who  deny  it 

with  their  tongues  confess  it  by  their  fears.'* 

CaviHers  have  indeed  doubted  the  credibility  of  this  tale,  re- 
jecting it  in  every  instance  as  the  dream  of  delusion,  or  the 
fiction  of  imposture. 

That  many  tales  of  apparitions  have  originated  in  delusion, 
and  many  in  imposture,  cannot  be  denied;  and  the  whole 
question  to  be  considered  in  this  case  is,  how  far  we  have 
authority  for  believing  that  any  are  founded  in  truth  or  pro- 
bability. 

Some  have  thought  all  such  reported  appearances  liable  to 
suspicion,  because  in  general  they  seem  called  forth  by  no  exi- 
gency, and  calculated  to  administer  to  no  end  or  purpose.  This 

*  Vol.  I.  Chap.  xxxi. 


} 
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circttUMtance^  so  &r  as  it  may  be  obserred^  will  aothorize  a 
presumption  that  tbey  are  not  the  fabrications  of  impoatnre ; 
which  has  always  some  end,  commonly  a  dtscorerable  end,  to 
promote  by  its  illusions.  At  any  rate,  our  ignorance  of  the 
purpose  or  end  can  be  no  disproof  of  the  fact :  and  the  purposes 
of  Providence  in  the  events  most  obvious  to  our  notice,  observa- 
bly often  elude  our  scrutiny. 

Still  the  acknowledged  millions  of  the  dead  that  are  seen  no 
more  induce  a  reluctance  to  believe  in  th^  reappearance  of  any, 
however  attested.  Common  incidents,  though  often  not  less 
inexplicable  than  those  which  are  unusual,  become  faoaili^r  to 
our  observation,  and  soon  cease  to  excite  our  wonder.  But 
rare  and  preternatural  occurrences  astonish  and  shock  belief  by 
their  novelty  ;  and  apparitions  are  by  many  accounted  things 
so  improbable  in  themselves,  as  not  to  be  rendered  credible  by 
any  external  testimony.  The  same  charge  of  insuperable  in- 
credibility has  been  urged  against  miracles  ;  and  in  both  caaes 
proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  evidently  erroneous,  that  the  im- 
probable nature  of  any  alleged  event  is  a  stronger  evidence 
of  its  falsity,  than  the  best  approved  testimony  can  be  of  its 
truth. 

It  is  confessed  that  extraordinary  events,  when  rumoured, 
are,  till  proved,  less  probable  than  those  that  are  common  ; 
because  their  occurrence  having  been  less  frequent,  their  ex- 
istence has  been  verified  in  fewer  instances  by  experience. 
And,  upon  the  same  principle,  the  more  remote  any  reported 
phenomenon  appears  to  be  from  what  we  ordinarily  observe 
in  nature,  the  greater,  antecedently  to  its  authentication  by  eri- 
dence,  is  its  improbability. 

But  improbability  arising  from  rarity  of  occurrence,  or  sin- 
gularity of  nature,  amounts  to  no  disproof;  it  is  a  presumptive 
reason  of  doubt,  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  conviction  in- 
duced by  positive  and  credible  testimony,  such  as  that  which 
has  been  borne  to  shadowy  reappearances  of  the  dead.  These, 
as  our  author  intimates,  have  been  uniformly  attested  in  every 
age  and  country,  by  persons  who  had  no  communication  or 
now  edge  of  each  other,  and  whose  concurrence  of  testimony 
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in  ^his  case  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  a  sopposition  of  iM 
^rach.  It  is  eridently  a  far  g^reater  inprobabOity,  that  wit- 
nesses §o  numerons,  so  dispersed,  and  unconnected,  should 
coDcnr  m  forging  so  extraordinary  a  relation,  than  that 
si:tcb  a  relation,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  should  be  true.  For 
t  bough  the  several  objects  we  meet  in  the  world  be  in  general 
fortneci  according  to  observably  stated  laws;  yet  anomalies  in 
nature  may  occur,  and  their  occurrence  has  been  occasionally 

sisserted  and  believed  on  less  accumulated  attestation.  We  now 

• 

a.t  length  have  ceased  to  question  the  supernatural  stature  of  the 
Patagonians  3  why,  then,  are  we  so  unwilling  to  admit  the  more 
amply  witnessed  existence  of  apparitions  ?  because  the  degree 
o£  prodigiousness  implied  in  the  supposition  of  a  visible  spirit 
strikes  the  imagination  as  too  stupendous  for  belief.    This  is 
tlie  effect  of  measuring  the  credibility  of  the  attested  achieve- 
ments of  nature  by  our  own  narrow  experience,  not  by  the 
poipver  of  Him,  who  is  the  author  of  nature,  and  to  whom  all 
things,  even  the  investing  spirits  with  visibility,  -are  pouible. 
We  have  constant  assurance  of  other  natural  processes  not  less 
difficult  to  account  for  than  this,  which  we  contemplate  with 
such  indignant  mistrust.    Nor  can  it  on  reflection  appear 
more  surprising  or  incomprehensible,  that  a  spirit  should  as* 
some  a  visible  shape,  than  that  it  should  animate  and  move  a 
material  body.    The  wonders  we  see  may  soften  our  ineredu- 
lity  to  patience  of  those  which  we  have  not  seen,  but  which 
all  tradition  attests.    Nothing  possible  in  itself,  and  proved  by 
sufficient  evidence,  can  be  too  prodigious  for  rational  belief 

But  even  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  is  disputed  by  some 
reasoners,  who  pronounce  every  believed  view  of  these  unsub- 
stantial forms  to  be  a  mere  illusion  of  the  fency,  engendered  by 
disease,  indigestion,  and  other  bodily  affections.  Bodily  affec- 
tions, it  is  certain,  have  been  known  to  bewilder  the  views  of 
the  mind ;  and  instances  enough  may  be  produced  of  men  nut 
generally  supposed  insane,  who  have  been  deluded  and  pos- 
sessed With  the  most  extravagant  conc^tions,  by  the  vapours 
of  distempered  health.  But  by  what  token  do  these  philoso- 
phers discover^  that  the  witnesses  of  the  fact  in  question,  whom 
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sacli  originals^  might  it  not  be  difficult  to  conjecttire,  how  even 
the  counterfeits  of  occurrences  so  strange  should  become  so 
universal?  And  does  not  their  experienced  universality  hence 
strongly  tend  to  prove,  that  at  least  the  earliest  of  them  were 
imitations  of  some  real  models ;  shadows  devised  after  sub- 
stances ;  forgeries  of  fiuiay  or  fraud,  which .  derived  their 
origin,  and  received  their  form,  from  the  suggestion  and  ex- 
ample of  fact  }-''■'  ■   I 

Possibly  it  may  yet  be  objected  that  the  beUef  in  the  exis- 
tence ;of  the  soul  in  a  separate  state,  which  has  always  obtained 
eaLtensively,  might  lead  to  the  belief,  without  the  experimental 
vf  itaess,  of  its  s^pearance*  * 

•     It  were .  easy  to  show,  that  disembodied  souls  have  been  be- 
Ueved,  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  be  constantly  present,  where 
they  were  not  imagined  to  be  visible^  and  consequently  that 
the  supposition  mentioned,  which  cim  be  proved  true  in  no 
case,  is  ascertained  to  be  groundless  in  some  cases,  and  upon 
the  balance  of  its  evidence  not  probable  in  any. 
•    But  it  is  needless  to  contend  against  a  supposition  so  mani- 
festly visionary.    All  men,  in  all  times,  must  have  perceived, 
that  the  soul,  however  it  might  continue  to  exist  after  its  se- 
paration from  the  body,  did  not  ordinarily  appear  on  earth  $ 
and,  tiU  it  had  appeared,  they  could  have  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing, in  opposition  to  their  past  experience,  that  it  ever 
would.    The  departed  spirit,  for  aught  they  could  foresee, 
might  always  survive  invisibly ;  and  their  belief,  if  they  after- 
wards entertained  any,  could  be  induced  only  by  their  sensible 
perception  of  its  appearance. 

'  Accordingly,  tradition  informs  us,  that  sensible  evidence  has 
not  been  wanting  in  this  case.  In  every  age  and  country  the 
posthumous  appearance  of  the  soul  has  been  believed,  not  on 
the  authority  of  conjecture,  but  on  the  attestations  of  persons 
who  severally  declared  themselves  eye-witnesses  of  it  in  dis- 
tinct instances.  If  it  be  said,  that  these  attestations  might  all 
be  founded,  as  many  of  them  confessedly  were,  in  delusion  or 
imposture ;  still  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ac- 
count for  so  general  a  consent  in  so  strange  a  fiction.    One 
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froe  report  that  a  spiril  has  been  seen,  mkf  give  occasion  tad 
lartk  to  many  Use  reports  of  similar  incidents.  Bot  nrnvenil 
and  WKonceffted  testimony  to  a  snpeniaturai  casualty  cannot  al- 
wvysbenntme;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  they  who  Hred  in  dis- 
tant ages  and  nationSj  who  noer  Aeord  of  one  dmotktr,  ahoaU 
agte^  either  in  a  ddttrion  or  impostnre  so  remote  from  common 
cofeccptfon,  and  ao  anlikenny  thing  observabk  in  theordmaiy 
of  events.  An  sfqpearing  spirit  is  a  prodigy  too  sh^ 
a  its  aatnre  to  becooae  a  tabject  of  general  inven^n. 
this  prodigy  has  been  every  where  coonleiliBited,  proves 
only  thnft  it  haa  every  where  in  teality  occurred  to  view,  no 
Wblc  hearo  witness  to  the  &ct  of  its  existence ;  and^  to  a  mind 
ftQ«  ininrncfd  by  pcynlar  prepsdJcs^U willbe  scarce  poasfele  to 
bdier^  Aai  apparitions  of  the  dead  coold  have  been  vonchad 
in  all  eonntries>  hnd  ihcy  never  been  seen  in  any. 

The  opinian  we  have  been  considering^  whether  true  at 
fcbe,  may  as  last  be  thonght  of  too  trivial  moment  to  require 
w  jngtiftr  a  di wnftsian  in  this  place.    BottoshowthecredibiKty 
v/  ihW  cfattio«»  ehieiy  by  onr  anthor*s  own  arguments^  to 
wkLvh  n^^hlmg  of  tfnal  we%ht  can  he  added,  scfcmed  not  only 
thftc  to  hka  on  Ae  preseflt  occnsion,  but  requisite  in  another 
ttttfOftauat  view«    Appearances  of  departed  spirits  are  occanon- 
ally  f^e^cordcii  in  Scripture  |*  and  aa  aU  indiscriminate  bbjec* 
ixvis  q^gainas  the  teaSiy  of  such  appearances  hence  evidentlj 
'Hspirach  Ae  tesdaoNwy  of  Scr^ture«  the  nbove  notice  of  tho 
&1!^^  of' some  cunently  urged  directions  of  this  sort  waa  not 
it%$ea9«ndble.  and  aaay  not,  k  is  hoped,  be  altogether  usdess. 
It  vaa  the  supersticion  of  the  dark  ages  to  believe  in  nsany 
M$e  miracles  and  apparitions;  whence  it  seems  often  the  ip« 
9»aMAled  wisdom  of  onr  cnl%phtencd  times,  to  accept  nonci 
Ww^ver  authentkated  in  any  age,  lor  true ;  as  if  the  Mly  of 
bas^k^  unbelief  wero  less  than  that  of  credulity  I  and  it  were 
nQ4  the  province  <fi  instructed  ju^paent  to  decide  in  no  case 
caprieiausly  or  bBndly,  remt  preju&e,  and  be  determined  by 
eridence^ 

GEORGE  STRAHAN. 

*  $t«  1  Suk  xxTiii.  It.  sad  MaU.  zni  3. 


MEDITATIONS. 


On  my  Birth  Day. 

September,  Vr* 

O  God,  tlie  Creator  and  Freserrer  of  itll  mankind,  Father 
of  all  mercies,  I,  tliine  unworthy  servant,  do  give  Thee 
most  homble  thanks,  for  all  thy  goodness  and  loving 
kindness  to  me.  I  bless  Thee  for  my  creation,  preserva- 
tion, and  redemption,  for  the  knowledge  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  tk  glory.  In 
the  days  of  childhood  and  yonth,  in  the  midst  of  weakness, 
blindness,  and  danger.  Thou  hast  protected  me ;  amidst  af- 
ffictions  of  mind,  body,  and  estate.  Thou  hast  supported 
me ;  and  amidst  vanity  and  wickedness,  Thou  hast  qiated 
me.  Grant,  O  mercifiil  Father,  that  I  may  have  a  lively 
sense  of  thy  mercies.  Create  in  me  a  contrite  heart,  that 
'  I  may  worthily  lament  my  -sinB  and  acknowledge  my 
wickedness,  and  obtain  remission  and  forgiveness,  through 
the  satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ  And,  O  Iiord,  enable 
me,  by  thy  grace,  to  redeem  the  time  which  I  have  spent 
in  sloth,  vani^,  and  wickedness ;  to  make  use  of  thy  gift 
to  the  honour  of  thy  name;  to  lead  a  new  life  in  thy  futfa 
fear,  and  love ;  and  finally  to  obtain  everlasting  life 


Gns  ddi,Ak^gl(rLi^fc«tfe] 
die  MdiMiaKtf  «v  BM  b^  ^  Ucwa  Stmti  Jw 
Cfant;  to«ba,nA1kcMd  Ac  HolTGkM,TW 
PooM  ittd  Ow  Gal,  W  al  hoMv  a^  glof^,  w«U 


Tmucdbed,  J^  3fi,  1 7C^. 

ni»  u  the  fin«  adc^  |*>*^-  <'  wUcfa  I  fasTe  a  rnpj. 
WlieiitCT  I  cu^KMrd  ssT  bc£«v  lids  I  qootxm. 


1744-5. 

.Vlmigbtt  end  gtwhwif  God.  in  oiwse  hands  w 
Hie  and  death,  b^  wiuKwillaD  itiap  wvre  created,  awl 
bj  wbofic  {nDTidence  diey  are  anlained,  I  letmn  T\ite 
Uiaaki  that  Thou  haM  giren  ^  fife,  and  tliat  Iboa  hast 
coDtmaed  it  to  tfau  lime ;  thai  Tboa  hast  hitbeito  totixxu 
Uj  snatdi  me  awaj  in  the  midst  of  m  and  JbDj,  and  but 
permitted  me  still  to  0907  the  means  of  grace,  and  roncii- 
safed  to  call  me  jet  again  to  lepeDtanoe.    Grant,  0  ma- 
dfnl  Lmd,  that  thj  call  may  iwt  be  raia ;  tliat  mj  life 
maj  not  be  continned  to  im  n  mw   mj  gnih,  and  that  tbj 
gracima  finbeaiance  maj  not  Iw^f"  my  bean  in  wicked- 
ness.    Let  me  lonanber,  O  n^  God,  that  as  days  and 
yean  pan  over  me,  I  approad  neaier  to  the  grave,  when 
there  is  uo  repentance ;  and  gnal,  that  by  the  assistance 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  ao  pass  thnx^  this  life,  that  I 
may  obtain  life  everlasting,  for  the  sake  of  our  Laid  Jesa» 
Chrisl.     Amen. 


yetn 
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ad  neglect  of  my  own  salvation ;  and  so  use  the  time 
hich  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  as  that  I  may  become 
irery  day  more  diligent  in  the  duties  which,  in  thy  piovi- 
ence,  shall  be  assigned  me ;  and  that,  when  at  last  I  shaU 
e  called  to  judgment,  I  may  be  rec^ved  as  a  good  and 
uthful  servant  into  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
esus  Christ  our  Liord.    Amen. 


1749-50. 

Janiiaiy  1,  after  S  in  tlie  monmig. 

AxMiOHTY  God,  by  whose  will  I  was  created,  and  by 
nrhose  providence  I  have  been  sustained,  by  whose  mercy 
[  have  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  my  Redeemer, 
and  by  whose  grace  whatever  I  have  thought  or  acted  ac- 
ceptable to  Thee  has  been  inspired  and  directed ;  grant,  O 
Lord,  that  in  reviewing  my  past  life,  I  may  recollect  thy 
mercies  to  my  preservation,  in  whatever  state  Thou  pre- 
paiest  for  me ;  that  in  affliction  I  may  remember  how  of- 
ten I  have  been  succoured ;  and  in  prosperity  may  know 
and  confess  fit>in  whose  hand  the  blessing  is  received. 
Let  me,  O  Lord,  so  remember  my  sins,  that  I  may  abolish 
them  by  true  repentance,  and  so  improve  the  year  to 
which  Thou  hast  graciously  extended  my  life,  and  all  the 
years  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  that  I  may  hourly 
^^ccome  purer  in  thy  sight;  so  that  I  may  live  in  thy  fear, 
and  die  in  thy  favour,  and  find  mercy  at  the  last  day,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesns  Christ    Amen. 


Prayer  an  the  Rambler. 

AxMiGHTT  Grod,  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  without 
whose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual,  and  without  whose 
E^ace  all  wisdom  is  folly ;  grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  in 
this  my  und^taking,  thy  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  with- 
held from  me,  but  that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the 
Ovation  both  of  myself  and  others ;  grant  this,  O  Lord, 
^oT  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


•  2.ii 


t 


1751. 

l-t^-r^'  -wmam^mmt  mAeDe^Ot^mf  nifty mni 

Jf«f  S,  1752. 


AfKil  ^  17^ 

* :  i~  r  ITT  sue   ziTsc  Bsrif=l  Father,  wlio  lowest 

■nd  tcmest  any  Aj 

to 

My 

imn  ■*  'r  &  leos  lifu  asid  iBpfOS  iqMB  me  socfa 

n  .£  ^  7»^^*r  aa£  r>n2aess,  tkit  I  flnj  place 

n  rift^  1E7  rnjT  ir^jirrj,  iski  lit  iimi  Id pleaae  Thee  in 

iJ.  v^  zii.-iQci2».  vnrsiw  s&i  arbnos.    Gnat,  O  LiOffd, 

n  c  jL3:rii2^  a  ^^shiesi  aad  iiiia¥ailiii§^  sor- 

.  iixc  Tiv£  I  SKT  fvaaaer  from  vhose  hand  aD  good 

lOiL  f^L  It-  yK^fr^-^L,  xns.  mxr  wemsahtr  diat  I  am  pamali- 

i»«.  1  r  s^  5XISL  i3i£  ^.-w  i:w  ccoiibit  onlj  bj  lepeDtance. 

vtnac.      iXkfTr^rLl  G:%L  C£i2  be  the  assistanee  (rf' thy  Holj 

>:>ir^  I  nuj  T^^fs::.  asii  be  cv-v&iccied,  obtain  that  peace 

^'i.i.!i  iia  w:tr^  .-tuaB.-*  rire.  pas  the  icsidiie  of  my  hie 

n  I  nn  :^  ys^ntri-m  asu  cheediol  ohwhenrp ;  and  w^ben 

X  ?du^  Toi^fcfv  rhflf  a»  caul  aae  Snm  this  nwrtal  state,  le- 

;«arK  ai:7>«tf  =ra»   cij  haaii  vitfa  fiuth  and  oonfidoiee, 

xii£  inuZn   .cciA  ■^f'^  *i^  evedasting  happiness,  for 

^a^  .-€«*£»» Cliisi cor LonL    Amen. 


April  t&,  17^9. 

O    I^^Ki^  our  heaT-«shr  Father,  alm^ty  and  most 

■a^nsiul  G^^  in  wh^>se  Wis  are  fife  and  death,  who 

and  takest  awaj,  castest  down  and  laisest  up,  look 

■efTT  m  the  afflictioo  of  thj  imwivthy  sernint,  tuni 

awaj  thine  anger  bom  me,  and  ^peak  peace  to  my  trou- 

bWsool     GiMt  me  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  thy 
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Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  remember  with  thankfulness  the 
blessings  so  long  enjoyed  by  me  in  the  society  of  my  de- 
parted wife ;  make  me  so  to  think  on  her  precepts  and 
ecKample,  that  I  may  imitate  whatever  was  in  her  life  ac- 
ceptable in  thy  sight,  and  avoid  all  by  which  she  offended 
Thee.  Forgive  me,  O  merciful  liOrd,  all  my  sins,  and  en- 
a]>le  me  to  begin  and  perfect  that  reformation  which  I 
promised  her,  and  to  persevere  in  that  resolution,  which 
slie  implored  Thee  to  continue,  in  the  purposes  which  I 
recorded  in  thy  sight,  when  she  lay  dead  before  me,  in 
obedience  to  thy  laws,  and  faith  in  thy  word.  And  now, 
O  Lord,  release  me  from  my  sorrow,  fill  me  with  just 
hopes,  true  faith,  and  holy  consolations,  and  enable  me 
to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  Thou  hast 
been  pleased  to  call  me,  without  disturbance  from  fruitless 
g^ef,  or  tumultuous  imaginations ;  that  in  all  my 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  I  may  glorify  thy  Holy 
Name,  and  finally  obtai^i,  what  I  hope  Thou  hast  granted 
to  thy  departed  servant,  everlasting  joy  and  feUcity, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

May  6^  1752. 

O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  without  whom  all  pur- 
poses are  frustrate,  all  efforts  are  vain,  grant  me  the  as- 
sistance of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  not  sorrow  as  one 
without  hope,  but  may  now  return  to  the  duties  of  my 
present  state  with  humble  confidence  in  thy  protection, 
and  so  govern  my  thoi^hts  and  actions,  that  neither  bu- 
siness may  withdraw  my  mind  from  Thee,  nor  idleness 
lay  me  open  to  vain  imagination  ;  that  neither  praise  may 
fill  me  with  pride,  nor  censure  with  discontent ;  but  that 
in  the  changes  of  this  life,  I  may  fix  my  heart  upon  the 
reward  which  Thou  hast  promised  to  them  that  serve 
Thee,  and  that  whatever  things  are  true,  whatever  things 
are  honest,  whatever  things  are  just,  whatever  are  pure, 
whatever  are  lovely,  whatever  are  of  good  report,  wherein 
there  is  virtue,  wherein  there  is  praise,  I  may  think 
upon  and  do,  and  obtain  mercy  and  everlasting  hap- 


tnnt  mn 

miC  if'nR'RpT  •wt*g.T»y  ia»5ii»  05  omury-i*^ 


SLmi^WTT  &:dL  in  wb:«e  k»fc  ar  a3  the  p^yq^  of 
SMA ;  «iio  zrf«rt  vaderstiaiiattr-  ski 
M  it  ttMflKtii  (snc^  anto  Thee*  csHsttie^Btt  tke 
/if  t^M;  maple,  and  <fci?tenest  the 
li^  pf  i>!«M9it  with  aie  in  BT  stniieft  and 

(itmt,  O  Lord,  that  I  mxw  not  k^vh  amy  the  life 
irtii/;h  tli/m  hai«  giren  ok  od  ineleK  tiifles,  nor  waste  it  in 
VMiff  mtifehim  after  tfain^  which Thoa  hast  hidden  frona  me. 

KufihUi  nrnfhjAj  Hcij  Spirit,  so  to  shim  sloth  and 
tmK\\t;tttu'.0i9  tlrnt  e^ery  day  may  discharge  part  <d  the 
MAk  wMeh  lliou  hast  allotted  me;  and  so  farther  with 
iUy  h^lp  that  labour  whidi,  withoat  thy  help,  most  be  in- 
^niM^iml  itifit  I  may  obtain,  in  all  my  imdertakings, 
NiM'h  mUHHMm  M  will  most  promote  thy  gloiy,  and  the 
MdlvHlldti  of  wy  own  soul,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

AltltiM. 


HEDITATIOirS.  S09 

After  Verne  neffUj/entfy  and  mpni/liablif  gperU. 

Norember  19. 
O  LoKD,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  by  whose 
power  I  am  sustained,  and  by  whose  mercy  I  am  spaied, 
look  down  upon  me  with  pity.  Forgive  me,  that  I  have 
this  day  neglected  the  duty  which  Tliou  hast  assigned  to 
it,  and  suffered  the  houn,  of  which  I  must  give  accoimt,  to 
pass  away  without  any  endeavout  to  accomplish  thy  will,  or 
to  promote  my  own  salvation.  Make  me  to  remember,  O 
God,  that  every  day  is  thy  gift,  and  ought  to  be  used  ac> 
cording  to  thy  command.  Grant  me,  therefore,  so  to  re< 
pent  of  my  n^ligence,  that  I  may  obtain  mercy  from 
Thee,  and  pass  the  time  which  thou  shalt  yet  allow  me  in 
diligent  performance  of  thy  commands,  through  Jesus 
Cfaiist.    Amen. 

1753. 

On  Easter  Day. 

April  33. 

O  Lord,  who  givest  the  grace  of  repentance,  and  hear- 
est  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  grant,  that,  by  true  con- 
trition, I  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  all  the  eons  committed, 
and  of  all  duties  neglected,  in  my  union  with  the  wife 
whom  Thou  hast  taken  from  me ;  for  the  neglect  of  joint 
devotion,  patient  exhortation^  and  mild  instruction.  And, 
O  Lord,  who  canst  change  evil  to  good,  grant  that  die 
loss  of  my  wife  may  so  mortify  all  inordinate  affections 
in  me,  that  I  may  henceforth  please  Thee  by  holiness  of 
life. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawftd  for  me,  I  com- 
mend to  tby  fatherly  goodness  the  soul  of  my  departed 
wife ;  beseeching  Thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  best  in 
her  present  state,  and  finally  to  receive  her  to  eternal 
happiness.  All  this  I  beg  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  whos 
dead)  I  am  now  about  to  commemorate.  To  whom,  Du 
Amen. 

This  I  repeated  sometimes  at  church. 


iT." 


Jiacli  ffi^  in  the  BtorniDg. 

pktted  to  take  firom  me 

aooows  and  leflecdona. 

inictise  the  resolutions 

^^Luing  hand  was  upon  me. 

thr  jii^;iiirats,  by  which  my 

to  iqpentance;  and  the 

\i  Txj  BOCT.  \n  whidi  I  am  spazed,  strengthen  my 

Ihee,  that,  by  the  assistance  and 
Heir  Spidt,  I  may  so  pass  duough  things 
BtaDy  to  gain  everlasting  happiness,  and  to 
r  and  happj  death,  into  the  joy  whidi  Thoa 
ptepared  far  those  that  love  Thee.    Giant  this,  0 
I^tdy  lor  the  sake  of  Jesos  Christ    Amen. 

The  mdaiMJH^  of  this  day  hung  long  upon  me. 
Of  the  lescdntions  made  this  day,  I,  in  some  measore, 
kept  that  of  breaking  from  indolence. 

Haidi  3S;  1754,  at  aishL 

Almighty  6od,  vouchsafe  to  sanctify  unto  me  the  re- 
flections and  xesolutions  of  this  day ;  1^  not  my  sonow  be 
unprofitable :  let  not  my  lesolutions  be  vain.  Griant  that 
my  grief  may  produce  true  lepentanoe,  ao  thai  I  may  fire 
to  please  Thee;  and  when  the  time  diall  conie  diat  I 
must  die  like  her  whom  Thou  hast  taken  ham  me,  giant 
me  eternal  happiness  in  thy  pRsaee,  tkniKh  Jesus 
(hmtourLoitL    Amen,  ^^ 

tin  M^  .^^N^  ^«^^^j^^,^^^ 

^^^^^^^^  '^^^^W    ^^^f^3J     9Sfe[^ 
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'^with  plenty,  give  me  a  compassioiiate  heatt,  that  I  may 
be  TMcty  to  Teliere  the  wonts  of  othen ;  let  neither  po- 
ver^  nor  liches  estrange  my  heart  &om  Thee,  hut  assist 
me  vitb  thy  grace  ao  to  live  aa  that  I  may  die  in  thy  fa- 
-vxMir,  for  the  aalte  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

This  ato^  was  not  pmsoed. 

Tmawrihed  June  36, 1768. 


1756. 

JaaiuuT  I,  ttUnoou. 
Almighty  and  everlasting  Grod,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move,  and  have  our  being ;  glory  be  to  Thee  for  my  re- 
covery from  sickness,  and  the  continuance  of  my  life. 
Orant,  O  my  God,  that  I  may  improve  the  year  which  I  am 
now  beginning,  and  all  the  days  which  Thou  Bhalt  add  to 
my  life,  by  serious  repentance  and  diligent  obedience; 
that,  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  use  the  means 
of  grace  to  my  own  salvation,  and,  at  last,  enjoy  thy 
presence  in  eternal  happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 


Hill  Boothbt's  Death. 

Jknuuj,  ITd6. 

0  LOKD  God,  almighty  disposer  of  all  things,  in 
whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  who  givest  comforts  and 
takest  them  away,  I  return  Thee  thanks  for  the  good  ex- 
ample of  Hill  Boothby,  whom  Thou  hast  now  taken  away, 
and  implore  thy  grace,  that  I  may  improve  the  opportu- 
ni^  of  instructioQ  which  Thou  hast  afforded  me,  by  the 
knowledge  of  her  life,  and  by  the  sense  of  her  death ;  that 
I  may  considei  the  uncertain^  of  my  present  state,  and 
apply  myself  earnestly  to  the  duties  which  Thou  hast  set 
hefinre  me,  that  hving  in  thy  fear,  I  may  die  in  thy  favour, 
through  JesuB  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

1  commend,  &c.  W.  and  H.  B. 
Transcribed  Jime  26,  1768. 


&•  .s 


irnUg  Urn. 

fi^lit  to  mj  ejey 

whidiTboQ 

of  mj 

isthj-  gift,  and 

O  Lioid,  take 

dttt  I  majase 


•  • 


of  a  [smner,  Iod[ 

to  can  iqmiTliee. 

^fr  Spzia  9D  F^z^  *'?  afcctaoBS,  and  exitlt  my 

fewer  kstW  arrrptaUe  in  dij  sigbt. 


cor  lieaTCDlT  Fadier,  whose  jii%- 
feefrr.  erant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  the 
c4  iKT  wiie,  wbooi  Thou  hast  taken  fimn 
kttd  HT  seal  vith  unpn^taUe  sonow,  bat 
in  aae  tine  ivpentanee  of  my  sins  and  ne^- 
gences ;  and,  br  the  coopmmtion  €t  th j  giaoe,  may  pio- 
doee  in  me  a  nev  fiie<»  plraMiig  to  Thee.  Giant,  that  the 
Ios5  of  my  wife  may  teach  me  the  tme  nse  of  the  blessings 
which  aie  yet  left  Bie ;  and  that,  howerer  bereft  of  worldly 
eomCoffts,  I  may  find  peace  and  leibge  in  thy  semce^ 
thim^  Jesoa  CSuist  oar  Loid.    Amen. 

1757. 

Janaaij  1,  at  2  in  the  nMnuog. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  brought  me  to  the  b^in- 
ning  of  another  year,  and  by  prolonging  my  life  invitest 
to  repentance,  forgive  me  that  I  have  mispent  the  time 
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past ;  enable  me,  firom  Ihis  instant,  to  amend  m;  life  ac- 
cording to  .tby  holy  word ;  grant  me  tb;  Holy  Spirit,  that 
I  may  so  pasa  through  things  temporal,  as  not  finally  to 
l€>se  the  things  eternal.  O  God,  hear  my  prayer  tot  the 
sake  of  Jeans  Christ.    Amen. 


Etuter  Eve. 
Alhightt  God,  heavenly  F^er,  who  desrest  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  look  down  with  mercy  upon  me,  depraved 
with  vain  imaginations,  and  entangled  in  loi^  habits  of 
sin.  Grant  me  that  grace,  without  which  I  can  neither 
will  nor  do  what  is  acceptable  to  Ihee.  Pardon  my  sins ; 
lemove  the  impediments  that  hinder  my  obedience ;  en> 
able  me  to  shake  off  sloth,  and  to  redeem  the  time  mis- 
pent  in  idleness  and  sin,  by  a  diligent  application  of  the 
days  yet  remaining  to  the  duties  which  tby  provid^ice 
shall  allot  me.  O  God,  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I 
may  repent  and  amoid  my  life;  grant  me  contrition, 
grant  me  resolution,  for  Uie  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whose  covenant  I  now  implore  admission ;  of  the  benefits 
of  whose  death  I  implore  participation.  For  his  sake 
have  mercy  on  me,  O  God ;  tai  his  sake,  O  God,  paidon 
and  receive  me.  .  Amen. 


Septamlwr  18,  1TS1. 

Alhiohtt  and  most  merciful  Father,  by  whose  pro- 
vidence my  life  has  been  prolimged,  and  who  hast  granted 
me  DOW  to  begin  another  year  of  probation,  vouchsaf 
me  such  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  contini 
ance  of  my  life  may  not  add  to  the  measure  of  my  guilt 
but  that  I  may  so  repent  of  the  days  and  years  passed  i 
n^Iect  of  the  duties  which  Thou  hast  set  before  me,  i 
vain  thou^ts,  in  sloth,  and  in  folly,  that  I  may  a^ply  m 
heart  to  true  wisdom,  by  diligence  redeem  the  time  los 
and  by  repentance  obtain  paidon,  for  the  sake  of  Jesii 
Christ.    Amen. 
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1758. 


Ai-MIGHTT  lad  wMt  Mutiful  Fmdier,  who  batt  » 
atedme  to  love  and  to  aem  Tliee,  enable  me  so  to  pv- 
take  of  theatUMEt  in  winch  die  death  of  JesuOini 
is  coBuaemoimtcd,  diat  I  amy,  hencefiMwaid,  lead  a  atv 
life  in  thy  findi  and  fear.  'Omni,  who  knoweal  mj  bir 
ties  aad  infamitics,  atwjigdim  and  aiqppon  nie;gii]itaf 
thy  Holy  Sprit,  dMit,  after  all  i^  kpaes,  I  nay  nov  cm- 
tinae  steadfest  in  obediente,  that,  after  kmg  halals  of 
wi^igeBee  and  ain,  I  aaay,  at  hat,  woih  out  my  aihatioi 
with  dibgenee  and  conatancy;  purify  fliy  lhoi«hts  froa 
IKdfaitionB,  and  fix  my  aiieetioim  on  things  eleiiiaL  Mack 
o£ my  tiaw  past  has  been  kst  in  dodi ;  let  not^llatl^ 
mains,  O  Lord,  be  given  me  in  vain;  hot  let  me,  n^ 
this  time,  lead  a  betto^  Kfe,  and  serve  Tbee  with  a  quiet 
mind,  throoirh  Jesns  Chiirt  omr  Lord.     AmtSL 


Almxohtt  and  etenml  God,  who  givest  life  aod  tita 
it  away,  grant  that,  while  Thoa  shah  prolong  mj  cfleli- 
nuance  on  earth,  I  may  live  with  a  dae  sense  etibj^Beci 
and  forbearance,  and  let  the  reaaeaabniice  of  her  wbom 
thy  hand  has  separated  from  me,  teadi  oae  to  cofi»ier  tbe 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  to  nse  all  AiigeD^ 
to  obtain  eternal  happiness  in  thy  jiwisente,  O  GfA  ^ 
able  me  to  avoid  sloth,  and  to  attend  heedfoDT  *>^  ^' 
stantly  to  thy  word  and  worship.  Whatever  was  good  n 
the  example  of  my  departed  wife,  teadi  me  to  IbDow;  sod 
whatever  was  amiss  give  me  grace  to  dnm,  diat  ntj  ^' 
tion  may  be  sanctified,  and  that  remembcrii^  how  is^^ 
ev^ry  day  brings  me  nearer  to  the  grave,  I  may  cverf  ^ 
pmiiv  mv  mind,  and  amend  my  life,  hy  die  aaaiottn^^' 
thy  H^4y  Spirit,  tin,  at  kst,  I  shall  be  accepted  byH^^ 
Iknr  J<!Ma  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 
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Sept.  18,lnnp< 

Almiohtt  and  most  meicifnl  Father,  who  yet  spuen 

aud  yet  BD|qKHtest  me,  who  mppoftest  me  in  my  weakness, 

and  sparest  me  in  my  sins,  and  hast  now  granted  to  me  to 

Iteg^  another  year,  enable  tne  to  improre  the  time  which 

is    yet  before  me,  to  Ihy  gkiiy,  and  my  own  salvatitHL 

Impieaa  upon  my  aonl  audi  repailsnoe  of  the  days  mispemt 

in  idleness  and  folly,  that  I  may,  hestcdbrward,  diligently 

attend  to  the  Jmsiness  of  my  station  in  this  woiid,  and  to 

all  tbe  duties  whidi  thou  bast  ctHnmanded.  Let  thy  Holy 

Spirit  comfort  and  guide  me,  tfiat  in  my  passage  throu^^ 

tbe  pains  or  pieasures  of  tbe  joesent  state,  I  may  never  be 

tempted  to  forgetfuhwas  of  Thee.    Let  my  life  be  useful, 

and  my  death  be  hi^y ;   let  me  live  according  to  thy 

la.wB,  and  die  with  just  confidence  in  thy  mercy,  for  the 

>>a]ie  of  Jesus  Christ  ooi  Lord.     Amen. 

This  year  I  hope  to  leam  diligence. 

1759. 

Jan.  33. 
The  day  on  which  my  dear  mother  was  buried. 
Repeated  on  my  fast,  with  the  addition. 
Almishtt  Grod,  merciful  Father,  in  whose  bands  are 
life  and  death,  sanctify  nnto  me  tbe  sorrow  which  I  now 
feeL    Forgire  me  whatever  I  have  dcme  unkindly  to  my 
mother,  and  whatever  I  have  omitted  to  do  kindly.    Make 
me  to  remember  her  good  precepts  and  good  ezaBj4e,  and 
to  refonn  my  life  acceding  to  thy  holy  word,  that  I  may 
loee  DO  more  opportunities  of  good.     I  am  sorrowfuli  O 
Lord ;  let  not  my  sorrow  be  without  finut     Let  it  be  fol- 
lowed by  holy  resolutious,  and  lasting  amendment,  that 
when  I  shall  die  like  my  mother,  I  may  be  received  to 
eretlasting  life. 

I  commend,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  law 
thy  hands,  the  soul  of  my  departed  mother,  be 
thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  most  beneficial  to  h 
preeeDt  state. 


J«3- 


I 

ct  ikj  wid  and  iKoaiiqp. 
Heir  Spiziu  daft  die  coniBe  wlucii  I  am  oov 
k^gnun^  Bar  fccapj  aDUutdiag  to  di j  laws,  and  end  in 
die  tnjLnmuuL  of  di j  &ixiar.    Gm  me,  O  Lend,  fuAm 
*^  P»tt>  dttt  I  Ml  J  aerne  diee  widi  hmnUe  coofidence, 
and  after  diis  fife,  enjoj  dij  presence  in  eternal  happineK 
And,  O  IdmAy  so  fiir  as  it  may  he  lawful  fer  me,  I  com- 
mraid  to  thy  Fadiedy  goodness,  my  fiuher,  my  hrodier, 
my  wife,  m J  mother.     I  beseech  Thee  to  look  me(cifally 
upon  them,  and  giant  diem  whatever  may  most  pn»iiote 
dieir  present  and  etanal  joy. 

O  Lord,  hear  my  prayerB  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to 
whom,  widi  Thee,  and  die  Holy  Ghost,  diree  persons  and 
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•ne   God,  be  all  lumour  and  g\oij,  world  vilhout  end. 
Vmen. 

O  Ijord,  let  the  change  which  I  am  now  niakiiig  in 
>utwaxd  tbinga,  produce  in  me  auch  a  chaise  of  manners^ 
iS  may  fit  me  for  the  great  change  through  which  my 
wife  lutB  psBsed. 

1760. 

Sept.  18. 
Resolved,  D  [eo]  j  [acante,] 
To  combat  notions  of  obligation. 
To  apply  to  study. 
To  reclaim  imaginations. 
To  consult  the  resoWes  on  Tetty's  coffin. 
To  rise  early. 
To  study  religion. 
To  go  to  chuich. 
To  drink  less  strong  liquors. 
To  keep  a  joumaL 

To  oppose  laziness,  by  doii^  what  is  to  be  done  to- 
morrow. 

Rise  as  early  aA  I  can. 

Send  for  books  for  Hist  of  War. 

Put  books  in  order. 

Scheme  of  life. 

O  Almighty  Crod,  merciM  Father,  who  hast  con. 
tinned  my  life  to  another  year,  grant  that  I  may  spend  the 
time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  give  me,  in  such  obedience  to 
thy  word  and  will,  that,  finally,  I  may  obtain  ererlasttng 
life.  Crrant  that  I  may  repent  and  forsake  my  sins  before 
the  miaeries  of  age  fall  upon  me;  and  that  while  my 
strengdi  yet  remains,  I  may  use  it  to  thy  glory  and  my 
own  mlvation,  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  for 
JesoB  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

1761. 

Easter  Eve. 

Since  the  communioD  of  last  Easter,  I  have  led  a  life  at 
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^  aW  ai;  toToois  and  perplniDa 
1  iiM-TCseed.  (hat  I  am  under  great  depnt- 
fMaaBdAsoonKrencnt;  yet  I  paipo«e  to  present  mj- 
■df  befcie  God  to-HXiov,  with  humble  hope  ihutw 
win  aotfaRsk  the  bndaed  reed. 

Come  onto  me  all  ye  that  travail. 
I   hare  resdTed,  I  hope  itot  presumptuously,  till  1  un 
a&aid  U»  nsohe  again.     Yet,  hoping  in  God,  I  su«d- 
fartly  poipoee  to  lead  a  new  life.     O  God,  enaUe  me, 
fat  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

My  purpose  is, 

.  To  avoid  idleness. 

To  r^^ulate  my  sleep  as  to  length  and  choice  of  hours. 
To  set  down  every  day  what  shall  be  done  the  day  frflu*- 

ing. 
To  keep  a  journal. 
To  worship  God  more  diligently. 
To  go  to  church  every  Sunday. 
To  study  the  Scriptures. 
To  read  ft  certain  portion  every  week. 

Easter  Em. 
AuiiaHTV  and  most  merciful  Father,  look  down  upon 
uiy  luiseiy  with  pity :  strengthen  me  that  I  may  orerame 
»ll  «auful  faaUts ;  giant  that  I  may,  with  effectual  faith. 
vMnuttonKuraie  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Chxist,  so  tbl 
mU  ^>umi|>t  th<sir«6  AWy  be  extinguished,  and  all  tud 
lht>«i«fhtK  uwy  be  disjtelled.  Enlighten  me  with  true  knov- 
lt>^>i\  <M»«Mt«>  ate  with  reasonable  ht^ie,  comf(»t  me  wiA 
»  It^vt  MtKh^  v)|'  thy  Wre,  and  aasist  nw  to  the  perfinmawe 
^^^  aU  ^^^^J  (^w^HOK^  that  «fker  the  sins,  enoniB,  and  imm- 
ttsvi  v4  ikw  YtvttVI^  I  «MT  obtain  everiastii^  happiness  foi 

^     Amen. 

rdinances  to-monov. 

d,  let  Be  tnist  in  Thee 
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1762. 

Manh  SA. 

God  grant  that  I  may,  from  this  dny, 
.  Return  to  my  studies. 
Labour  diligently. 
Bise  early. 
Live  temperately. 
Bead  the  Bible. 
Go  (o  church. 

O  God,  giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by  whose  power 
I  was  created,  and  by  whose  providence  I  am  sustained, 
look  down  upon  me  with  tenderness  and  mercy;  grant 
that  I  may  not  have  been  created  to  be  finally  destroyed ; 
that  I  may  not  be  preserved  to  add  wickedness  to  wicked- 
ness ;  but  may  so  repent  me  of  my  sins,  and  so  order  my 
life  to  come,  that  when  I  shall  be  called  hence,  like  the 
wife  whom  Thou  hast  taken  from  me,  I  may  die  in  peace, 
and  in  thy  &vour,  and  be  received .  into  thine  everlasting 
kingdom,  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ  thine  only  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 

1764. 
Alhiohtt  and  most  merciful  Fadter,  who  by  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ  hast  redeemed  us  from  sin  and  death,  grant 
that  the  commemoration  of  his  passion  may  quicken  my 
repentance,  increase  my  hope,  and  strengthen  my  faith; 
that  I  may  lament  and  forsake  my  rins ;  and,  for  the  time 
which  Thou  shall  yet  grant  me,  may  avoid  idleness,  and 
n^lect  of  thy  word  and  worship.     Grant  me  strength  to 
be  diligent  in  the  lawful  employments  which  shall  be  set 
before  me;   grant  me   puri^  of  thoughts,   words,   and 
acttons.     Grant  me  to  love  and  study  thy  word,  and  to 
frequent  thy  worship  with  pure  affections.     Deliver  and 
preserve  me  firom  vain  terrours,  and  grant  that  bj 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  may  so  live,  that  after  thii 
is  ended,  1  may  be  received  to  everlasting  happincK 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  oiu  Lord.    Amen. 


April  »,llli 

;  I  have  fired  lolaDjiise- 
in  dioiigjit,  and  more  addidedto 
wine  and  BKflL    Giant  me,  O  God,  to  amend  mj  life, 
for  the  sake  of  JesQs  ChnsL    Amen. 
I  hope 

To  pat  my  rooms  in  oider.* 
I  fasted  aD  day. 

April  21,  llSi,  3  ia  the  monm^. 

Mt  indolence,  sinoe  my  last  leoeption  of  the  Sacrament, 
has  sonk  into  grosser  flinggisfaness,  and  my  dissipatkm 
spread  into  wilder  n^ligence.     My  thooghts  hare  bees 
clouded  with  sensuality;   and,  except  that  from  tk 
b^inning  of  this  year,  I  have  in  some  measure  forirani 
excess  of  strong  drink,  my  appetites  hare  piedcmunated 
over  my  reason.    A  kind  of  strange  oblivion  has  or^- 
spread  me,  so  that  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  tbe 
last  year ;  and  perceive  that  incidents  and  inteDigence 
pass  over  me  without  leaving  any  impression. 
This  is  not  the  life  to  which  heaven  is  promised.    Ipar- 
pose  to  approach  the  altar  again  to-morrow.    Grant,  0 
Lord,  that  I  may  receive  the  Sacrament  with  such  reso- 
lutions of  a  better  life  as  may  by  thy  grace  be  effectnal) 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 
April  21.    I  read  the  whole  gospel  of  St  John.    Iben 
sat  up  till  the  22nd. 

Aly  purpose  is  finom  this  time. 

To  n^vi  or  expel  sensual  images,  and  idle  thoughts. 

To  |4\nide  some  usefiil  amusement  for  leisure  time. 

To  annd  iiileiMfia 

I  o  ri5^  ear^. 

i;^  .^mi^jf  a  |m^^  portion  of  every  day. 
i;*  i%>ail  iW  ScniHuwK. 
'^^^^^•^'^^^Oioaiwrfi^  some  part 

l%riiii«Mii^i  I  4iiw  4W^ 

^^"*  *■■*  Sivftt  c«ase  of  idleness. 
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To  write  down  my  observatioiis. 

will  renew  my  resolutioiis  made  at  Jetty's  deaA. 

perceive  an  insensibility  and  heaviness  upon  me.  I  am 
less  than  commonly  oppressed  witli  the  sense  of  sin, 
and  less  affected  with  the  shame  of  idl»ies8.  Yet  I 
will  not  despair.  I  will  pray  to  Grod  for  resolution,  and 
will  endeavour  to  strengthen  my  faith  in  Christ  hy 
commemorating  his  death. 

prayed  for  Tett. 


Easter  Day. 

April  22, 1764. 

Eating,  before  I  went  to  bed,  composed  the  foregoing 
meditation,  and  the  following  prayer;  I  tried  to  com- 
pose mysdf,  but  slept  unquietly.  I  rose,  took  tea,  and 
prayed  for  resolution  and  for  perseverance.  Tbou^t 
on  Tetty,  dear  poor  TetQr,  vrith  my  eyes  full, 
went  to  church ;  came  in  at  the  first  of  the  Psalms,  and 
endeavoured  to  attend  the  service,  which  I  went  through 
without  perturbation.  After  sennon,  I  recommended 
Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herself ;  and  my  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  Bathurst,  in  another,  I  did  it  only  once, 
so  far  as  it  might  be  lawful  for  me. 

'.  then  prayed  for  resolution  and  perseverance  to  amend 
my  life.  I  received  soon ;  the  communicants  were  many. 
At  the  altar,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to  form  some 
resolutions.  I  resolved,  in  the  presence  of  God,  but  vrith- 
out  a  vow,  to  repel  sinful  thoughts,  to  study  eight  boorfi 
daily,  and,  I  think,  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  and 
read  the  Scriptures.  I  gave  a  shilling ;  and  seeing  a 
poor  girl  at  the  sacrament  io  a  hedgown,  gave  her  pri- 
vately a  crown,  though  I  saw  Hart's  hymns  in  her 
hand.  I  prayed  earnestly  for  amendment,  and  repeated 
my  prayer  at  home.     Dined  with  Miss  W.,  went  to 

ptayeiB  at  church ;  went  to ,  spent  the  evening- 

not  pleasantly.     Avoided  wine,  and  tempered  a  very 
few  glasses  with  sherbet.      Came  home  and  prayed. 


■Ksnly  chnessed,  whom  I 


Idienesi. 

Apnltt,  1764,at3iiianiiig. 

Father,  who  ha8t  crated 
jnti  pPBgrr^yi  se.  bsve  pitr  en  agr  weakness  and  ccnrop- 
"T'^iiTv  se  nm  Uhibnl  wi^edness  and  idleness; 

If  dioagfaiS)  to  use  the  faculties 
with  honest  diligence,  and  to  re- 
diT  hely  wmd. 
IK.  O  LijnL  good  pmposes  and  steady  lesolutioD, 
uy  ?er«c  KT  siBS*  and  amend  my  life.    Ddiver 
cae  <t2»cz«sMs  of  Tain  tenoor,  and  enable  me,  bj 
tiiT  zface.  a>  wrU  and  to  do  what  may  please  thee ;  tbt 
I  !«<iiiZ  he  called  away  frnn  this  present  state,  I  maj 


obcm  er«sa:stxB^  happiness,  Ifaioiigh  Jesus  Christ  ooi 


Sept.  \%  1764^  about  6  efenig. 

This  is  my  fifty-sixth  Inith-day,  the  day  on  whidi  I  have 
oondoded  fifty-five  years. 

I  have  oatfired  many  friends.  I  have  felt  many  sonows. 
I  have  made  few  improTcments.  Since  my  iesoltttk»i 
formed  last  Easter,  I  have  made  no  advaneement  in 
knowledge  or  in  goodness;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  I 
have  endeavoored  it    I  am  dejected,  but  not  hofe- 

less. 

0  God,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

7  in  the  ereniiig- 

1  went  to  church,  prayed  to  be  loosed  from  the  chain  of  mf 

rins, 
I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving;  hsTing 
from  the  earliest  time  almost  that  I  can  remember, 
)>oon  forming  schemes  of  a  better  life.  I  have  done  no- 
thing ;  tlie  need  of  doing,  therefore,  is  pressing,  since 
(ho  time  of  doing  is  short    O  Grod,  giant  me  to  re* 
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solve  ari^t,  and  to  keep  my  resolutiona,  for  Jesus 

Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

Hxc  limina  vUx.  Stat. 

I  tesolve. 
To  study  the  Scriptures ;  I  hope,  in  the  original  languages. 

Six  bundled  and  forty  verses  every  Sunday,  will  nearly 

comprise  the  Scriptures  in  a  year. 
To  read  good  books ;  to  study  Uieol*^. 
To  treasure  in  my  mind  passages  for  recolleclion. 
To  rise  early ;  not  later  than  six,  if  I  can ;  I  hope  sooner, 

but  as  soon  as  I  can. 
To  keep  a  journal,  both  of  employment  and  of  expenses. 

To  keep  accounts. 
To  take  care  of  my  health,  by  such  means  a^  I  have  de- 
signed. 
To  set  down  at  night  some  plan  for  the  morrow. 
L<ast  year  I  prayed  on  my  birth-day,  by  accommodating 

the  tnomii^  Collect  for  grace,  putting  year  for  day. 

Tim  I  did  this  day. 

Sept  18,  1764. 

O  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  desirest  not  the  death  of 
a  nnner,  grant  that  I  may  turn  from  my  wickedness  and 
live.  Enable  me  to  shake  off  all  impediments  of  lawful 
action,  and  so  to  order  my  life,  that  increase  of  days  may 
produce  increase  of  grace,  of  tranquillity  of  thought,  and 
vigour  in  duty.  Grant  that  my  resolves  may  be  effectual 
to  a  holy  life,  and  a  hi^py  death,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 

To-morrow  I  purpose  to  regulate  my  room. 

1765. 

Easter  Day. 

April  7,  about  3  in  tbe  man  ' 

I  PURPOSE  again  to  partake  of  the  blessed  Sacrai 
yet  when  I  consider  how  vainly  I  have  hitherto  rei 
at  this  annual  commemoration  of  my  Saviour's  < 
to  regulate  my  life  by  his  laws,  I  am  almost  a& 


isional  prayer, 'ond 


fourth  after  Trinity, 

y,  and  to  mediate. 

"***  -^ith  some  distraction. 

'►old  not  Tcell  hear.     I 

^  ■   altar.      God   perfect 

■•*  [>myed,  and  have  hope ; 

■  '■■■         f  Je«us  Christ,  that  my 

■  .  whose  pious  Wfaaviour  I 
'id  on  (his  day,  and  found 

'  i  of  texts,  liiU  ill-instructed. 

.  and  offered  liim  twice  wino, 

red  him  to  go  without  the 

tsed  to  give  him.     I  tliought 

■unething  irregular  and  parti- 

sturc  ;  hut  having  intended  to 

je,  and  having  a  fit  opportunity 

>y  own  seat  lAer  -I  had  nussed 

first  designed,  and  am  sorry  to 

iSixppointed.     Let  me  not  be  pre- 

inst  tlic  ai^>eManoe  ot  piety  in 

with   iudetenninale  notions,  and 

wmvei-sation,  perhaps,  are  doing 

laJ    prayer,  with    proper 


September -.iG,  I7&.'. 
M'  i,'i*oi-  of  wisdom,  without  whose 

.11.  wiihciiU  w' 
ii'  it  1.C  thj 
i.li  iiu-  lo  di' 


■Be  Aat  knonkdge 
Id  At  g^csy  m>d  wcj  own  silralioDy 


176S. 


AuoGHTT  God,  who  ajt  &e  giver  of  all  wiadom,  en- 
BgldieB  wKj  umfatBtMrfrng  with  knowiedge  of  liglit,  and 
gofirem  »y  will  hj  thj  laws,  diat  no  deceit  imy  nudead 
me,  nor  Ifjiiiliiin  eomqit  se ;  tliat  I  may  alwmja  en- 
deaTOor  to  do  good,  and  to  hinder  eviL  Amidst  all  die 
hopes  and  fean  ct  dns  woild,  take  not  thy  HcJy  Spirit 
finom  me ;  but  giant  that  my  dbooghts  may  be  fixed  od 
Thee,  and  that  I  may  finally  attain  everiastn^  faai^ness, 
for  Jesus  Christ^s  sake.    Amen. 


1766. 

I^mmay  I,  after  S  in  tihe 

AufiGHTT  and  most  meieifid  Father,  I  again  ^>pear 
in  thy  pn^senoe  the  wretched  mispender  of  another  year, 
winch  thy  mercy  has  allowed  me.  O  Lord,  let  me  not 
sink  into  total  depravity,  look  down  upon  me,  and  rescue 
me  at  last  from  the  captivity  of  sin.  Impart  to  me  good 
resolutions,  and  give  me  strength  and  peTseveinnce  to  per- 
form them.  Take  not  fiom  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  bnt  gnnt 
that  I  jnay  redeem  the  time  lost,  and  that  by  temperance 
and  diligence,  by  sincere  repentance  and  faithful  obe- 
dience, I  may  finally  obtain  everlasting  happiness,  ton  die 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Entering  Novum  Museum. 

MaivhT. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  gra- 
ciously  supplied  me  with  new  conveniencies  for  studv, 
grant  that  I  may  use  thy  gifts  to  thy  glory.     Forgive  nle 
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the  time  migpent,  relieve  my  pexplexities,  stxengthen  .my 
re8oltttion»  and  enable  me  to  do  my  duty  with  vigour  and 
constancy ;  and  when  the  fears  and  hopes,  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  this  life  shall  have  an  end,  receive  me  to  ever- 
lasting happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


Transcribed,  June  26,  ^68. 

September  IS^  1766,  at  Streatham. 

T  have  this  day  completed  my  fifty-seventh  year.    O  Lord, 
for  Jesus  Christ^s  sake  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Auf  IGHTY  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  granted 

me  to  prolong  my  life  to  another  year,  look  down  upon 

me  with  pi^.    Let  not  my  manifold  sins  and  negligences 

avert  from  me  thy  fatherly  regard.    Enlighten  my  mind 

that  I  may  know  my  duty;   that  I  may  perform  it, 

strengthen  my  resolution.    Let  not  another  year  be  lost 

in  vain  delib^ations ;  let  me  remember,  that  of  the  short 

life  of  man,  a  great  part  is  already  past  in  sinfulness  and 

sloth.    Deliver  me,  gracious  Lord,  from  the  bondage  of 

evil  customs,  and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but 

enable  me  so  to  spend  my  remaining  days,  that,  by  per- 

fonning  thy  will^  I  may  promote  diy  glory :  and  grant 

that  after  the  troubles  and  disappointments  of  this  mortal 

state,  I  may  obtain  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 

Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Added, 

The  fourteenth  S.  after  Tr. 

The  mommg  Collect 

The  beginning  of  this  (day)  year. 
Purposes. 

To  keep  a  journal.    To  begin  this  day. 

To  spend  fotir  hours  every  day  in  study,  and  as  much 
more  as  I  can. 

To  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  Greek,  every 
Sunday. 

To  rise  at  eight. 

4  2 


^%  PBATERS   AND 

Oct  3y  — 06.    Of  all  this  I  have  done  nothing. 

I  returned  from  Streatham,  Oct  1  — M,  haTing  \mi 

'    there  moie  than  three  months. 

1767. 

Jumaiy  I,  lau  mane  tcrips- 

Almighty  and  most  mercifol  Father,  in  whose  banJ 
are  life  and  death,  as  Thon  hast  suffered  me  to  see  the  be- 
ginning of  another  year,  grant,  I  heseech  Thee,  that  another 
year  may  not  be  lost  In  idleness,  or  squandered  in  unpio- 
fitahle  employment  Let  not  sin  prevail  on  the  remaimng 
part  of  life,  and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
as  every  day  brings  me  nearer  .to  my  end,  let  eveiy  day 
contribute  to  make  my  end  holy  and  happy.  Enable 
me,  O  Lord,  to  use  all  enjoyments  with  due  temperance, 
preserve  me  from  unseasonable  and  immoderate  sleep,  and 
enable  mc  to  run  with  diligence  the  race  that  is  set  before 
me,  that,  after  the  troubles  of  this  life,  I  may  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
Amen. 

August  %  1767. 

I  HAVE  been  disturbed  and  unsettled  for  a  long  time,  and 
have  been  without  resolution  to  apply  to  study  or  to  bu- 
siness, being  hindered  by  sudden  snatches. 
I  have  for  some  days  forbom  wine  and  suppers.     Absti- 
nencies  not  easily  practised  in  another's  house  ;  but  I 
think  it  fit  to  try. 
I  was  extremely  perturbed  in  the  night,  but  have  had 
this  day  more  ease  than  I  expected.    D.  gr.     Perhaps 
this  may  be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I  once  once  had  by 
a  good  night's  rest  in  Fetter  lane. 
The  shortness  of  the  time  which  the  common  order  of 
nature  allows  me  to  expect,  is  very  frequently  upon  my 
mind.    God  grant  that  it  may  profit  me. 

August  17,  1767. 

From    that    time,    by  abstinence,  I  have    had    more 
ease.    I  have  read  five  books  of  Homer,  and  hope  to 
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end  the  suLth  to-night.    I  have  given  Mr9.  ^ — r^  a 
guinea. 

By  abstinence  from  wine  and.  suppersy  I  obtained  sud- 
den and  great  relief^  and  had  fi^eedom  of  mind  restored 
to  me,  which  I  have  wanted  for  all  this  year,  without 
being  able  to  find  any  means  of  obtaining  it. 

I  am  now  about  to  receive,  with  my  old  friend  Kitty 
Chambers,  the  sacrament,  preparatory  to  her  death. 
Grant,  O  God,  that  it  may  fit  me.  I  purpose  tmnper- 
ance  for  my  resolution.  ^O  God,  enable  me  to  keep  my 
purpose  to  thy  glory. 

5. 33.  P.  m: 

I  have  communicated  with  Kitty,  and  kissed  her.  I  was 
for  some  time  distracted,  but  at  last  more  composed.  I 
commended  my  friends  and  Kitty.  Lucy  and  I 
were  much  affected.  Kitty  is,  I  think  going  to 
heaven. 

August  17, 1767. 

O  €rod,  grant  that  I  may  practise  such  temperance  in 
meat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  all  bodily  enjoyments,  as  may 
fit  me  for  the  duties  to  which  Thou  shalt  call  me,  and  by 
thy  blessing  procure  me  freedom  of  thought  and  quietness 
of  mind,  that  I  may  so  serve  Thee  in  this  short  and  fi'ail 
life,  that  I  may  be  received  by  Thee  at  my  death  to  ever- 
lasting  happiness*  Take  not,  O  Lord^  thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  me ;  deliver  me  not  up  to  vain  fears ;  but  have 
mercy  on  me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

.  O  God,  who  desirest  not  the  death,  &c. 
O  Lord,  grant  us  increase  •** 
O  God,  —  pardon  and  peace  — 
O  God,  who  knowest  our  necessities  **-* 
Our  Father  — ^  • 

Sunday,  Oct  IS,  1767. 

Yesterday,  Oct.  17,  at  about  ten  in  the  morning,  I 
took  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  o^  friend  Catherine 
Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with  my  mother  about 


a:  f  II  Ti '  I    ^      GnH 

pi  r>  jMB  -rjisK  nr  Zjtri  .  iir  whiwi  S<b»  bsH  <« 

I  AtK  Viirf  iHc     ^^  tmc  Mr  i^«  tt,j«R  wws  At 
cnMK  i«z  da:  Ac  ^£  f<cr  teb.  »a  ikM  !fe  boH 


Axjn«nT  Go4,  «fo  «at  tte  I  taw  bo  |»nr«^ 

Mr.  — *  ^««i«T  m  mw  soBl.  itat  I  ^r  be  (McB&d 
^  ■■  adrcniia  Au  ^r  hMf^m  m  the  body,  aad 
faM  aO  eva  Ihnnifcn  »Ucb  mj  amah  aad  hint  the 

MoBTl^Hd.     Aaen. 

lid  hetan  or  after  tile  cMnnce 
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^^^^en  I  txanflcribed  this  prayer,  it  was  my  purpose  to 
have  made  this  book*  a  collection. 

Studff  of  Tongues. 

AjMlQHTY'  God,  giver  of  all  knowle^^e,  enable  me  so 
to  pursue  the  study  of  tongues,  that  I  may  promote  thy 
^lory  and  my  own  salvation. 

Bless  my  endeavours  as  shall  seem  best  unto  Thee ; 
and  if  it  shall  please  Thee  to  grant  me  the  attainment  of 
my  purpose,  preserve  me  from  sinful  pride ;  take  not  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me,  but  give  me  a  pure  heart  and  hum- 
ble mind,  through  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

Of  this  prayer  there  is  no  date,  nor  can  I  tell  when  it 
was  written ;  but  I  think  it  was  in  Gt>ugh  square, 
after  the  Dictionary  was  ended.  I  did  not  study  what 
I  then  intended. 
Transcribed  June  26,  1768. 

Townmaliing,  in  Kent, 
September  18;  176S,  at  night 

I  HAVE  now  begun  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  life.  How 
the  last  year  has  past,  I  am  unwilling  to  terrify  myself 
with  thinking.  This  day  has  been  past  in  great  per- 
turbation ;  I  was  distracted  at  church  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  and  my  distress  has  had  very  little  intermission. 
I  have  found  myself  somewhat  relieved  by  reading, 
which  I,  therefore,  intend  to  practise  when  I  am  able. 

This  day  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write  the  history  of  my 
melancholy.  On  this  I  purpose  to  deliberate ;  I  know 
not  whether  it  may  not  too  much  disturb  me. 

I  this  day  read  a  great  part  of  Pascal's  life. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  safely  brought  me,  &c. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  mankind,  look  down  with  pity  upon  my  troubles 


•  A  parchment-book  containing  such  of  these  prayen  as  are  marked 
irtrnteribed. 
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and  maladies.  Heal  my  body,  sHeBgthen  my  mind,  eom- 
pose  my  distraction,  calm  my  inquietude,  and  rebere  mj 
Icnoiirs;  that,  if  it  please  Thee,  I  may  run  theiace  thalis 
set  beibre  me  with  peace,  patience,  constancy,  and  con- 
Uence.  Gvant  thie,  O  Lord,  and  take  not  {mm  me  tky 
Uoly  Spirit,  but  paidon  and  bless  me,  ior  the  sake  of  k- 
^H6  Christ  oiu*  Lord. 

1769. 

I  am  now  about  to  begin  another  year :  how  the  last  has 
past,  it  would  be  in  my  state  of  weakness,  perhaps  M 
l^nalcnt  too  solicitously  to  recollect.  God  will,  I  Iwpe, 
turn  ay  sufferings  to  my  benefit,  forgive  me  whatever 
I  havi!'  done  amiss,  and  having  vouchsafed  me  gieat  le- 
lh*C  will,  by  degrees,  heal  and  restore  both  my  mind 
axkI  Uxiy;  and  permit  me,  when  the  last  year  ofm; 
hto  ^liall  come,  to  leave  the  world  in  holiness  and  tian- 
^iiillity. 

I  .uai  not  yet  in  a  state  to  ibrm  many  resolutions;  I  pur- 
I^t5e.  and  hope  to  rise  early  in  the  momingt  at  fi^ 
and  by  degrees  at  six ;  eight  beii^  the  latest  hearts 
vhteli  Kxl-time  can  be  properly  extended;  and  ax  tbe 
^  that  Ike  piesent  system  of  life  requires. 


AkMK;HT¥  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  cmi- 
t;.'3QMt  my  liie  hvm  year  U>  year,  grant  that  by  longer ii^ 
I  au%  K«t\itm*  k'ii^  desirous  of  anful  pleasures^  and  movt 
cor^nu  o<  caoval  happincBB»  As  age  oomes  upon  met  1^ 
:tA^^  vtt'tK^l  be  moi«*  withdrawn  from  vanity  and  feBy,  no^^ 
c*  I^i^hunted  viih  the  knowledge  of  thy  wiU,  and  more  ffl* 
>  V^^^^i  ^ith  it^solulkm  to  obey  it.  O  Lord,  cahn  my 
iKHfe^hrs^  %)iivtH  my  desires^  and  fertify  my  purposes.  If  »^ 
>k.Ui  i^kiak;^  Tbe%\  give  quiet  to  my  latter  days,  and  » 
><^rr«t  wie  with  thy  grace,  that  I  may  die  ro  thy  ftvoui, 
^«<  tke  xdL^  ^>f  Je^us  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

S^lk'ty  WuDlgfat  u:^  to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  &c. 
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September  IS,  1709. 

This  day  completes  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  age.  What 
I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  left  undone,  the  un- 
settled state  <^  my  mind  makes  all  endeavours  to  think 
improper.  I  hope  to  survey  my  life  with  m<He  tian- 
qoilli^,  in  some  part  of  the  time  which  God  shall  grant 
me. 
The  last  year  haa  been  whcrfly  spent  in  a  slow  pn^fress  of 
recovery.  My  days  ore  easier,  but  the  perturbation  of 
my  sights  is  very  distressful.  I  think  to  try  a  lower 
diet.  I  have  grown  fat  too  fast  My  lungs  seem  en- 
cumbered, and  my  breath  fails  me,  if  my  strength  is  in 
any  unusoal  degree  exerted,  or  my  motion  accelerated. 
I  seem  to  myself  to  bear  exercise  with  more  difficulty 
than  in  the  last  winter.  But  though  I  feel  all  those 
decays  of  body,  I  have  made  no  preparation  for  the 
grave.    What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  7 

Aluiouty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  now  appear 
in  thy  presence,  lad^i  with  the  sins,  and  accountable  lor 
the  mercies  of  another  year.  Glory  be  to  Hiec,  O  Grod^ 
fur  the  mitigation  of  my  troubles,  and  for  the  hope  of 
health  both  of  mind  and  body  which  Thou  hast  vouch-, 
safed  me.  Most  merciful  Lord,  if  it  seem  good  unto  Theer 
compose  my  mind,  and  relieve  my  diseases ;  enable  me  to. 
perform  the  duties  of  my  station,  and  so  to  serve  Thee,  as 
that,  when  my  hour  of  departiure  from  this  painful  life 
shall  be  delayed  no  longer,  I  may  be  received  to  ever.^ 
lasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Ijord. 
Amen. 

O  liOBD,  without  whose  help  all  the  ptuposes  of  man 
are  vain,  enable  me  to  use  such  temperance  as  may  heal 
my  body,  and  strengthen  my  mind,  and  enable  me  to 
serve  Thee,  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour.     Amen. 

Who  hast  safely  brought  me,  &c. 


J^ih 


FKATEBS  AnD 


aai  B  coU  cr  doody  weather,  sodi  SB  hw  for  soae 

pmrailed,  the  bnt  of  a  stxoDg  fin 
In  die  nigfat  h  is  ao  tnwiblfawme,  as  not  wy 
»e  bone.  1  fie  wnpped  in  flannel,  ^ktA  t 
CTcat  fire  netf  mj  bed;  bat  whether  it  be  ihait 
posture  inemses  die  psin,  or  that  exp»« 
hw  Bodente  varmdi  excites  what  a  great  heat  £» 
■^tes.  I  can  sddom  remain  in  bed  two  horns  at  a  tine 
withooi  the  necessitj  of  rising  to  heat  the  jKirts  afleelej 

at  dbe  fire. 
l.»K  aishc.  between  the  pain  and  die  spaans  in  nj 
^.^ch,  I  was  innippoitablT  distressed.  On  the  not 
t-jfcv  1  Amlu  I  laid  a  blkto-  to  asr  back,  and  wA 
.<€7s:  mj  m:«ht  was  tolerable,  and,  firasn  that  tine, 
<^a>za5  in  aiy  stomach,  which  disttubed  we  ix 
IT  Tears,  and  for  two  past  baiafgyd  me  ahnost  to 
have  nearfr  ceased ;  I  sapposc  the  breast  u 

i^^iscd  ^T  the  ;>'4aai. 

KA^cr  ;c;s^d  Thursdar  in  Passicm  Wedk  at  Mr  Ibiak's 

I  daac  b?fBe  on  Friday  morning,  that  I  might  pass  the 

diT  nn^Hcrred;  I  had  nothing  bnt  vrater,  once  in  the 

mi^nix:^,  and  once  at  bed-time.     I  relbsed  tea,  afu? 

sraoe  %kliberatioQ,  in  the  afternoon.    They  did  not  pres^ 

k.    1  casK  houre  late,  and  was  anwiDing  to  cany  my 

I'li  iiMiii  SI  to  the  ccJd  dunch  in  die  momii^,  unless 

^v«*  were  rather  an  escnse  made  to  mysell     In  the 

AAoncvn  I  went  to  chnrch,  bat  came  late,  I  think  at 

ti^  Creed.    I  read  Garke's  Sermcm  on  the  death  of 

Chriat,  and  the  Seooid  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  Greek, 

bot  rather  hastily.     I  then  went  to  Thrale's,  and  had  a 

T^ry  us«fin«is  and  painfbl  night.    But  the  spasais  in  mr 

throat  are  gme;  and,  if  either  the  pain,  or  the  opiate 

Ae  pain  enferoed,  has  stopped  them,  the  rdief  ib 

cheaply  porehased.    The  pain  harasses  me  moeh ; 

ivt  nmny  havie  die  disease,  pohaps,  in  a  mnch  higher 

dM!i«e«  with  want  of  fiwd,  fire,  and  covering,  which  1 

widi  all  die  snoooms  that  riches  and 
Vaqr  and  givcL 
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^n  Saturday  I  was  not  hungiy,  and  did  not  eat  much 
breakfSist.  There  was  a  dinner  and  company,  at  which 
I  was  persuaded  or  tempted  to  stay.  At  night  I  came 
liome^  sat  up,  and  composed  the  Prayer;  and  having 
ordered  the  maid  to  make  the  fire  in  my  chamber,  at 
cig-ht  went  to  rest,  and  had  a  tolerable  night 


Easter  Day. 

April  15, 1770,  in  the  morning. 

Ai^MiGHTT  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  preserved 

ac9  by  thy  fatherly  care,  through  all  the  years  of  my  past 

ife,  and  now  permittest  me  again  to  commemorate  the 

{uffeiings  and  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 

ZiJhrist ;  grant  me  so  to  partake  of  this  Holy  Rite,  that  the 

lisquiet  of  my  mind  may  be  appeased,  that  my  faith  may 

)e  increased,  my  hope  strengthened,  and  my  life  regulated 

jy  tby  wiH.    Make  me  truly  thankful  for  that  portion  of 

aealth  which  thy  mercy  has  restored,  and  enable  me  to 

use  the  remains  of  life  to  thy  glory  and  my  owu  salvation. 

Take  not  from  me,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit;  extinguish 

in    my  mind  all  sinful  and  inordinate  desires ; ,  let  me 

resolve  to  do  that  which  is  right;  and  let  me,  by  thy  help, 

keep  my  resolutions.    Let  me,  if  it  be  best  for  me,  at  last 

know  peace  and  comfort ;  but  whatever  state  of  life  Thou 

shall  appoint  me,  let  me  end  it  by  a  happy  death,  and 

enjoy  eternal  happiness  in  thy  presence,  for  the  sake  of 

Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Easter  Day. 

1  in  the  aflernoon. 

I  AM  just  returned  from  the  communion,  having  been  very 
little  interrupted  in  my  duty  by  bodily  pain. 

I  w^as  very  early  at  church,  and  used  this  Prayer,  I  think, 
before  service,  with  proper  Collects.  I  was  composed 
during  the  service.  I  went  to  the  table  to  hear  the  pre- 
fatory part  of  the  office,  then  returned  to  my  pew,  and 
tried  to  settle  some  resolutions. 


J.a!^ 


2S8  PRATERS   AND 

I  resolyed  to  fomiy  this  day,  some  plan  for  leadiiig  the 
Scriptiues. 

To  rise  by  eight,  or  earlier. 

To  form  a  plan  for  the  r^^ulation  of  my  daily  life. 

To  excite  in  myself  such  a  fervent  deske  of  pleasing  God, 
as  should  suppress  all  other  paiwimw 

I  prayed  duoogfa  all  die  eoQeeCs  of  meditatian,  with  nne 
extemporary  prayers;  recommended  my  friends,  liriog 
and  dead.  Wh^i  I  returned  to  the  table,  I  staid  till 
most  had  communicated,  and  in  the  mean  time  tiied  to 
settle  my  mind;  prayed  against  bad  and  troaUesonie 
thoughts ;  resolved  to  oppose  sudden  incursions  of  them; 

and,  I  think,  had thrown  into  my  mind  at  the 

general  confession.    When  I  went  first  to  the  table,  the 
particular  series  of  my  thoughts  I  cannot  recollect 

When  I  came  home,  I  returned  thanks,  by  acconu 
the  Greneral  Thanksgiving;  and  used  this  PrayeragaiD) 
with  the  Collects,  after  receiving.  I  hope  God  has 
heard  me. 

Shall  I  ever  receive  the  Sacrament  with  tianqnillitj! 
Surely  the  time  will  come. 

Some  vain  thoughts  stole  upon  me  while  I  stood  neai  the 
table :  I  hope  I  ejected  them  effectually,  so  as  not  to  be 
hurt  by  them. 

I  went  to  prayers  at  seven,  having  £Btsted ;  read  the  two 
Morning  Lessons  in  Greek.  At  night  I  read  Cladie's 
Sermon  of  the  Humiliation  of  oiir  Saviour. 

1  Sundmy  ailer  Enter. 

I  HAVE  been  recovering  firom  my  rheumatism  slowly,  yet 
sensibly ;  but  the  last  week  has  produced  litde  good. 
Uneasy  nights  have  tempted  me  to  lie  long  in  the 
morning.  But  when  I  wake  in  the  night,  the  release 
which  still  continues  from  the  spasms  in  my  thioat 
gives  me  great  comfort. 

The  plan  which  I  formed  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  was 
to  read  600  verses  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  200  in  the 
New,  every  week. 
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The  Old  Testament  in  any  language,  the  New  in  Greek. 
This  day  I  began  to  read  the  Septiiagint,  but  read  only 

230  verses,  the  nine  first  chapters  of  Genesis. 
On  this  evening  I  repeated  the  Prayer  for  Easter  Day, 

changing  the  future  tense  for  the  past 

June  1, 1770. 

Etert  man  naturally  persuades  himself  that  he  can  keep 
his  resolutions,  nor  is  he  convinced  of  his  imbecility  but 
by  length  of  time,  and  frequency  of  experiment  This 
opinion  of  our  own  constancy  is  so  prevalent,  that  we 
always  despise  him  who  suffers  his  general  and  settled 
purpose  to  be  overpowered  by  an  occasional  desire. 
They,  therefore,  whom  frequent  failures  have  made 
desperate,  cease  to  form  resolutions;  and  they  who 
are  becoming  cunning,  do  not  tell  them.  Those  who 
do  not  make  them  are  very  few,  but  of  their  effect 
little  is  perceived;  for  scarcely  any  man  persists  in  a 
course  of  life  planned  by  choice,  but  as  he  is  restrained 
from  deviation  by  some  external  power.  He  who  may 
live  as  he  will,  seldom  lives  long  in  the  observation  of 
his  own  rules.  I  never  yet  saw  a  regular  family,  unless 
it  were  that  of  Mrs.  Harriot's,  nor  a  regular  man,  ex- 
cept Mr. 'f  whose  exactness  I  know  only  by  his 

own  report,  and  Psalmanazar,  whose  life  was,  I  think, 
uniform. 

1771. 

Easter  Day. 

March  31. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now  about 
to  commemorate  once  more,  in  thy  presence,  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  Grant,  O  most  merciful  God,  that  the  benefit  of 
his  sufferings  may  be  extended  to  me.  Grant  me  faith, 
grant  me  repentance.  Illuminate  me  with  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  enable  me  to  form  good  purposes,  and  to  bring 


id  He  to  fispaew 
^jiK  o(  bcahb.  10 

and  dbi  >iiy 


2^„i;;T  --.^  1^^^  b«j  -1^  I*"  ■"  sr "; 


r  Ktale.  naa«  marrw 


I  h„.  h™.  d»riv~»«raw  both  6o»  1«™l™' J 
-J  1«  ill«» -i  I  tlriA  fi™ -ta  gra™l  *»' 
rf  »T  life.  Mr  bn»ll.  i.  lc»  ol»ln«ttA  -j  "  - 
more'oipable  ofiDodon  .lid  eienase.  MymiM" 
CDeumbeted.  .nd  1  am  los  intermpted  m  »».ul » 
ploj^mt.  Some  «J™«»,  I  hope,  hew  1«»  - 
toward,  teguhmtj.  I  have  miiised  chuich  »»« IW' 
otdr  two  Sundays  both  whioh,  I  hope,  I  h»«"*- 
Toured  to  supplj  by  attendance  on  di»me  "™^ 
the  foUowing  week.  Since  EasKr,  n.y  e™»S  » 
lion,  h.™  been  lengthened.  But  hi<lolMK»;»J* 
fcrence  ha.  been  neither  conquered  or  »PP^  ' 
plan  of  .tudy  ha.  been  pursued  or  formed,  ai«?"" 
I  have  commonly  read  every  week,  if  not  on  !Mf.'^ 
.Uited  p.irtion  of  the  New  Testament  m  Onet- 
whiit  i.  most  to  he  considered,  I  hare  neither  ««» 
imr  r..rmivl  any  scheme  of  life  by  which  I  ma;  fc!" 
and  pli'nse  Go<l.  ,  ^ 

antof  rest;  mynocniii>l»» 

ilcsome  tow«rd.  >a«M«»^ 
■  (he  deScieneiesoflbe*' 
to  rise  every  day  l>.ieiskl"" 
I  sfaaU  obtain  sUCBSl'-  '* 
l.«meuse  for  theto""*' 
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AuciGHTY  and  everlasting  Grod,  whose  meicy  is  over 
all  thy  works,  and  who  hast  no  pleasure  in  the  dealh  of  a 
sinner,  look  with  pity  upon  me,  succour  and  preserve  me ; 
enable  me  to  conquer  evil  habits,  and  surmount  tempta- 
tions.   Give  me  grace  so  to  use  the  degree  of  health  which 
Thou  hast  restored  to  my  mind  and  body,  that  I  may  per- 
form the  task  Thou  shalt  yet  appoint  me.    Look  down,  O 
gracious  Lord,  up<»i  my  remaining  part  of  life ;  grant,  if 
it  please  Thee,  that  the  days,  few  or  many,  which  Thou 
shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  pass  in  reasonable  confidence, 
and  holy  tranquillity.    Withhold  not  tiiy  Holy  Spirit  from 
me,  but  strengthen  all  good  purposes,  till  they  shall  pro- 
duce a  life  pleasing  to  Thee.    And  when  Thou  shalt  call 
me  to  another  state,  forgive  me  my  sins,  and  receive  me  to 
Iu4>pine8s,  finr  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 
Safidy  brought  us,  &c.   • 

Sept.  28, 1771. 

On  the  18th,  in  the  morning,  before  I  w^t  to  bed,  I 
used  the  general  prayer  [^^  beginning  of  this  year^*]  and 
when  I  rose.  I  came  home  from  Mr.  Thrale^s  that  I 
might  be  more  master  of  my  hours.  I  went  to  church 
in  the  morning,  but  came  in  to  the  Litany.  I  have 
gone  voluntarily  to  church  on  the  week  days  but  few 
times  in  my  life.    I  think  to  mend. 

At  night  I  composed  and  used  the  prayer,  which  1  have 
used  since  in  my  devotions  one  morning.  Having  been 
somewhat  disturbed,  I  have  not  yet  settled  in  any  plan, 
except  that  yesterday  I  began  to  learn  some  verses  in 
the  Greek  Testament  for  a  Sunday^s  recital.  I  hope,  by 
trust  in  Grod,  to  amend  my  life. 

1772. 

Jan.  1, 3  in  the  morning. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  permitted  me  to  see  the 
beginning  of  another  year,  enable  me  so  to  receive  thy 
mercy,  as  that  it  may  raise  in  me  stronger  desires  of 

YOL.  iz.  a 


I4i  7VL&TZXS  JkXD 


of  life, 

and  lessoD&ble 

all  my  discndeR  of 

J  hodr.    Gnat  that  the  readue  of 

rr  €a^'.ir  wmA  <V^M<f*>  c£  heihli  as  may  pennit 

V  ut  ufadbl  and  ihm  I  b^  fiiv  to  tfay  gloiy ;  and,  0 

please  Thee  to  call  me  from 
ymwsa  ftaie.  atti4e  Be  tt>  die  in  ccmfid^ice  of  thy 
and  loeehe  se  to  evcdasdng  hapjuness,  for  die 
lakeof  Je«B§Clii»toiirLovd.    Amen. 
Tonaeintbe 


April  18^  1772. 

I  AX  now  again  piqiazingy  1^  divine  merc^,  to  comme- 
morate  the  death  of  my  giacious  Redeemer,  and  to  fonn, 
as  God  shall  enable  me,  resolutions  and  purposes  of  a 
better  life. 

When  I  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recollect  so 

little  done,  that  shame  and  sorrow,  though  perhaps  too 

weakly,  come  upon  me;  yet  I  have  been  generally  free 

from  local  pain,  and  my  strength  has  seenied  graduaUj 

to  increase.    But  my  sleep  has  generally  been  unquiet, 

and  I  have  not  been  .able  to  rise  early.     My  mind  is 

unsettled,  and  my  memory  confused.    1  have  of  kte 

turned  my  thoughts,  with  a  veiy  useless  earnestness, 

upon  past  incidents.     I  have  yet  got  no  command  over 

my  thoughts ;  an  unpleasing  incident  is  almost  certain 

to  hinder  my  rest;  this  is  the  remainder  of  my  last 

illness.     By  sleepless  or  unquiet  nights,  and  short  dap, 

mado  short  by  late  rising,  the  time  passes  away  ofi- 

wmUtHl  and  unheeded.    Life  so  spent  is  nsekfis. 

hujHv  to  cast  my  time  into  some  stated  method. 

I;  ^T  ^»^  ««^iaployeA 
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<inoe  to  church,  and  if  I  have  missed,  have  reproached 
myself. 

I  have  exerted  rather  more  activity  of  body.  These  dis- 
positions I  desire  to  improve. 

I  resolved,  last  Easter,  to  read  within  the  year,  the  whole 
Bible,  a  veiy  great  part  of  which  I  had  never  looked 
upon.  I  read  the  Greek  Testament  without  construing, 
and  this  day  concluded  the  Apocalypse.  I  think  that 
no  part  was  missed. 

My  purpose  of  reading  the  rest  of  the  Bible  was  forgotten, 
till  I  took  by  chance  the  resolutions  of  last  Easter  in  my 
hand. 

I  h^an  it  the  first  day  of  Lent ;  and,  for  a  time,  read 
with  some  regularity.  I  was  then  disturbed  or  seduced, 
but  finished  the  Old  Testament  last  Thursday. 

I  hope  to  read  the  whole  Bible  once  a  year,  as  long  as  I 
hve. 

Yesterday  I  fasted,  as  I  have  always  or  commonly  done 
since  die  death  of  Tetty.  The  fast  was  more  painful 
than  it  has  formerly  been,  which  I  imputed  to  some 
medicinal  evacuations  in  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
and  to  a  meal  of  cakes  on  the  foregoing  day.  I  cannot 
now  fast  as  formerly. 

I  devoted  this  week  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible,  and  have 
done  little  secular  business.  I  am  this  night  easier  than 
is  customary  on  this  anniversary,  but  am  not  sensibly 
enlightened. 


Easter  Day, 

After  12  at  night 

Th£  day  is  now  begun,  on  which  I  hope  to  begin  a  new 

course  ^^vc^  ^*  laicX^yyvv. 

My  hopes  are  firom  this  time, 

To  rise  early. 

To  waste  less  time. 

To  appropriate  something  to  charity. 

r3 


944  PKATBBB  AK1> 


AuiiGHTT  God,  nodfiil  Father,  wlio  hatot  nodung 
that  llwa  hM  mide,  look  down  with  pit74ipon  mj  rnbd- 

BOB  and  weaknev.  Stiengtlien,  O  Loid,  mT  >Bi°<'> 
deBrer  ok  from  needlen  toroon;  enable  me  to  coiRCt 
aU  inotdinate  denes,  to  eject  aO  evil  dionglits,  to  lefcni 
an  sinfbl  habitB,  and  so  to  amend  mj  life,  that  vboi  >t 
die  end  of  mj  days  Thoa  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  naj  de- 
part in  peac^  and  be  leceiTed  into  eveilasliii^  hafpam, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesos  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Glory  he  to  Thee,  O  Lord  God,  for  the  deliTcranff 
which  Than  hast  granted  me  from  diseases  of  mind  m 
body.  Grant,  O  gracious  God,  that  I  may  employ  the 
powers  which  Hiou  vouchsafest  me  to  thy  gloiy,  and  the 
salvation  o{  my  soul,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Amei- 

April «,  m 

I  WAS  some  way  hindered  from  continning  this  ccxitm- 
plation  in  the  usual  manner,  and  therrfore  try,  at  the 
distance  of  a  week,  to  review  the  last  Sunday.    I  ^^^ 
to  church  early,  having  first,  I  think,  used  my  ipnje 
When  I  was  there,   I  had  very  Kttle  pertuibatioB  of 
uiind    Diuing  the  usual  time  of  meditation,  I  cxix^' 
•  sidered  the  Christian  duties  under  the  three  pmti^ 
of  soberness,  righteousness,  and  godliness;  and  pur- 
posed to  larward  godliness  by  the  ammai penualrf^ 
**'^-  Hghteousnefis  b^  seHOmg  90tmeihmg  for  Aaritf^ 
WHl»ob«nees%aiir^il«^     I  commeiided  as  nsitfl' 
with  iw&ce  of  pemussion,  and,    I   think,  mentioned 

i[T*^  ?^  "^  ^^''^  devotioos  f  oMdaAeriiijRtiini 


Jrr  *  *^r^  *stiaetly  n»e«I«r.     Iw«.tlopfajm 
^■^^  *«»*w«i»rf  erarr  Amw  Imt  me.  ton* 


— ^. ,  ^  ,„  wsonetty  lOMmher      I  wen 
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early,  and  have  tried  to  be  diligeat ;  but  have  not  per- 
formed  what  I  required  from  myselfl 

On  Good  Friday,  I  paid  Peyton  without  requiring  work. 

Since  Easter  1771, 1  have  added  a  Collect  to  my  evening 
devotion. 

I  have  been  less  indulgent  to  corporeal  inactivity.  But 
have  done  little  with  my  mind. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  me,  that  at  last,  in  my  sixty-third  year, 
I  have  attained  to  know,  even  thus  hastily,  confusedly, 
and  imperfectly,  what  my  Bible  contains. 

May  the  good  Grod  increase  and  sanctify  my  knowledge. 

I  have  never  yet  read  the  Apocrypha.  When  1  was  a  boy, 
I  have  read  or  heard  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Susanna, 
some  of  Tobit,  perhaps  all ;  some  at  least  of  Judith,  and 
some  of  Ecclesiasticus ;  and,  I  suppose,  the  Benedicite. 
1  have  some  time  looked  into  the  Maccabees,  and  read 
a  chapter  containing  the  question,  Which  is  the 
strongest?^  I  think  in  Esdras. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Day,  I  read  Pococke*s  Com- 
mentary. 

1  have  this  last  week  scarcely  tried  to  read,  nor  have  I 
read  any  thing  this  day. 

1  have  had  my  mind  weak  and  disturbed  for  some  weeks 
past. 

Having  missed  church  in  the  morning,  I  went  this  even- 
ing, and  afterwards  sat  with  Southwell. 

Having  not  used  the  prayer,  except  on  the  day  of  com- 
munion; I  will  offer  it  this  night,  and  hope  to  find 
mercy.  On  this  day  little  has  been  done,  and  this  is 
now  the  last  hour.  In  life  little  has  been  done,  and  life 
is  very  far  advanced.    Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 

1773. 

Januaxy  1,  mane  IV  33". 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  my  life  has  been  yet 
prolonged  to  another- year,  grant  that  thy  mercy  may  not 

■  1  Esdras,  chap.  iii.  ver,  10,  &c. 
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« 

be  vaiiL  Let  not  my  years  be  multiplied  to  inereBsemj 
guilt;  but  as  age  advances,  let  me  become' more {nm is 
my  thoughts,  more  r^ular  in  my  desires,  and  moR  obe- 
dient to  thy  laws.  Let  not  the  cares  of  the  world  distnct 
me,  nor  the  evils  of  age  overwhelm  me.  But  ontiinK 
and  increase  thy  loving  IrindnftiM  towards  me;  and  vfaa 
Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to  everlastiiighap{H- 
ness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Good  Fridojf. 

Aprils. 

On  this  day  I  went  twice  to  church,  and  Boswell  was 
with  me.  I  had  forbom  to  attend  divine  service  for  soioe 
time  in  the  winter,  having  a  cough  which  wodld  hsTe 
interrupted  both  my  own  attention  and  thatof  otheis; 
and  when  the  cough  grew  less  troublesome  I  did  oot 
regain  the  habit  of  going  to  church,  though  I  did  no( 
wholly  omit  it.  I  found  the  service  not  boidenMBW 
nor  tedious,  though  I  could  not  hear  the  lessons.  I 
hope  in  time  to  take  pleasure  in  puUick  worship. 

On  this  whole  day  I  took  nothing  of  nouridunent  bat  one 
cup  of  tea  without  milk ;  but  the  fast  was  veiy  inofflre- 
nient  Towards  night  I  grew  fretful  and  impatieDt, 
unable  to  fix  my  mind,  or  govom  my  thoughts;  sw 
felt  a  very  uneasy  sensation  both  in  my  stomadi  m 
head,  compounded,  as  it  seemed,  of  laxity  and  pains. 

From  this  uneasiness,  of  which  when  I  was  not  asleep 
I  was  sensible  all  night,  I  was  relieved  in  the  moniiog 
by  drinking  tea,  and  eating  the  soft  part  of  a  pennj 
loaf. 

This  I  have  set  down  for  future  obserratioii. 
Saturday,  April  10.    I  dined  on  cakes,  and  fbond  mp^ 

filled  and  satisfied 
Saturday,  10,   Having  oSeied  my  jmyers  to  God,  I  ^ 

now  review  the  last  year. 
i  >f  the  qmqg  and  summer,  I  remember  that  I  was  ahk  ia 

thow  seasons  to  examine  and  improve  my  Dietioii»7» 

awl  was  seldom  withheld  fiom  the  woik  bat  bj  «J 
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own  unwlllingnesB.  Of  my  nights  I  have  no  distinct 
remembrance,  but  believe  that,  as  in  many  foregoing 
years,  they  were  painful  and  restless. 

O  Grod,  grant  that  I  may  not  mispend  or  lose  the  time  which 
Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me.  For  Jesus  Christ's  sake  have 
mercy  upon  me. 

My  purpose  is  to  attain,  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  year, 
as  much  knowledge  as  can  easily  be  had  of  the  Gospels 
and  Pentateuch.  Concerning  the  Hebrew  I  am  in 
doubt.  I  hope  likewise  to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of 
divinity,  by  iieading,  at  least  once  a  week,  some  siermon, 
or  small  theological  tract,  or  some  portion  of  a  larger 
work. 

To  this  important  and  extensive  study,  my  purpose  is  to 
appropriate  (libere)  part  of  every  Sunday,  holiday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  to  begin  with  the  Gospels. 
Perhaps  I  may  not  be  able  to  study  the  Pentateuch  be- 
lore  next  year. 

My  general  resolution,  to  which  I  humbly  implore  the 

help  of  God,  is  to  methodize  my  life,  to  resist  sloth.     I 

hope  from  this  time  to  keep  a  journal. 
N.  B.  On  Friday  I  read  the  first  of  Mark,  and  Qarke's 

Sermon  on  Faith. 
On  Saturday  I  read  Utde,  but  wrote  the  foregoing  account, 

and  the  following  prayer. 


April  10,  near  midnight 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now  about  to 
<x>mmemorate  the  death  of  my  Redeemer,  grant  that  from 
this  time  1  may  so  live,  as  that  his  death  may  be  effica- 
cious to  my  eternal  happiness ;  enable  me  to  conquer  all 
evil  customs;  deliver  me  from  evil  and  vexatious 
thoughts ;  grant  me  light  to  discover  my  duty,  and  grace 
to  perform  it.  As  my  life  advances,  let  me  become  more 
pure,  and  more  holy.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  grant  that  I  may  serve  Thee  with  diligence  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to 


i48 


iMiipiiieM,  far  die  sake  a£  Jam  Gtitk 


Apfil  11,  im 

I  HAD  more  AflCmbaiioe  in  die  niglit  than  has  been  ck- 
tomaij  far  MMne  weeks  past  I  rose  befim  nine  in  die 
nftotnii^,  and  jumjed  and  diank  tea.  I  came,  I  diok, 
to  churcb  in  thebeginniiigafthepfajera  Ididiw 
distmctly  hear  the  nadmm  and  ibnnd  thatlhadbeea 
TCMling  the  PMms  for  Good  PVidaj.    I  went  thmgli 

the  Litany,  after  a  short  distmbanoe,  with  tclenUe  at- 
tention. 

After  sermon,  I  perased  my  Prayer  in  the  pew,  then  watt 
nearer  the  altar,  and  being  intiodaced  into  another  pew, 
used  my  Prayer  again,  and  recommended  my  iriations, 
With  Bathnist  and  Boothby,  then  my  wife  again  by 
herself.    Ihen  I  went  nearer  the  altar,  and  lesd  die 
Collects  chosen  for  meditation.     I  prayed  for  Salisbnij, 
and,  I  think,  for  the  Thrales.    I  then  commnnicatcd 
with  cahnness,  nsed  the  Collect  for  Easter  Day,  and 
returning  to  the  first  pew,  prayed  my  Prayer  the  thirf 
time.     I  came  home ;  again  used  my  Prayer  and  the 
Easter  Collect    Then  went  into  the  study  to  Boswdl, 
and  read  the  Greek  Testament    Then  dined,  and  wbeo 
Boswell  went  away,  ended  the  four  first  chapters  of  St 
Matthew,  and  the  Beatitudes  of  the  fifth. 
I  then  went  to  Evening  Flyers,  and  was  composed 

I  gave  the  pew-keepers  each  five  shiUinirs  and  three- 
pence. 

ApriJ.  J2,  nw  one  in  the  morning.    I  used  my  Prayer, 
o^J'  ucned  her  hand,  and  Jdssed  it,  she  pnned 
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my  hand  between  her  two  hands,  which  she  i^obably  in- 
tended as  the  parting  caress.  At  night  her  speech  le- 
tnmed  a  little ;  and  she  said,  among  other  things,  to 
her  daughter,  I  have  had  much  time,  and,  I  hope,  I 
have  used  it  This  morning  being  called  about  nine  to 
feel  her  pulse,  I  said,  at  parting,  God  bless  you,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.  She  smiled,  as  pleased.  She  had 
her  senses  peihaps  to  the  dying  moment. 

July  ^  —75. 

Tbib  day  I  found  this  book,^  with  the  resolutions ;  some 
of  which  I  had  forgotten,  but  remembered  my  design 
of  leading  the  Pentateuch  and  Gospels,  though  1  have 
not  pursued  It 

Of  the  time  past  since  these  resolutions  were  made,  I  can 
give  no  very  laudable  account.  Between  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  ha?ing  always  considered  that  tutne  as  pro- 
pitious to  study,  I  attempted  to  learn  the  low  Dutch 
language ;  my  application  was  very  slight,  and  my  me- 
mory veiy  fallacious,  though  whether  more  than  in  my 
earlier  years,  I  am  not  very  certain.  My  progress  was 
inteimpted  by  a  fever,  which,  by  the  imprudent  use  of 
a  small  print,  left  an  inflammation  in  my  useful  eye, 
which  was  not  removed  but  by  two  copious  bleedings, 
and  the  daily  use  of  catharticks  for  a  long  time.  The 
effect  yet  remains.     , 

Af  y  memory  has  been  for  a  long  time  very  much  confused. 
Names,  and  persons,  and  events,  slide  away  strangely 
from  me.    But  I  grow  easier. 

The  other  day  looking  over  old  papers,  I  perceived  a  reso- 
lution to  rise  early  always  occurring.  I  think  I  was 
ashamed,  or  griev^,  to  find  how  long  and  how  often  I 
had  resolved,  what  yet,  except  for  about  one  half  year, 
I  have  never  done.  My  nights  are  now  such  as  give 
me  no  quiet  rest;  whether  I  have  not  lived  resolving 

^  A  Book,  in  which  this,  uid  the  preceding  Meditations  on  Good  Fri- 
day and  Eaater  Sunday  are  written. 
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dll  the  possibility  of  perfonnaiioe  is  past,  I  know  not 
God  help  me,  I  will  yet  tiy. 


Talisker  IB  Sky, 
Sept  24,1773. 

On  last  Saturday  was  my  sixty-fourth  birthday.  I  might 
perhaps  have  foigotten  it»  had  not  Boswell  told  me  of 
it ;  and>  what  pleased  me  less,  told  Uie  fiBumly  at  Dun- 
▼egan. 

The  last  year  is  added  to  those  of  which  little  use  has  been 
made*  I  tried  in  the  summer  to  leain  Dutch,  and  was 
interrupted  by  an  inflammation  in  my  eye.  I  set  oat  in 
August  on  this  journey  to  Sky.  I  find  mymemoi; 
uncertain,  but  hope  it  is  only  by  a  life  immethodical 
and  scattered.  Of  my  body,  I  do  not  perceive  that  ex- 
ercise, or  change  of  air,  has  yet  either  increased  the 
stroigth  or  activity.  My  nights  are  still  distnibed  by 
flatulencies. 

My  hope  is,  for  resolution  I  daie  no  longer  call  it,  to  di- 
Tide  my  time  regularly,  and  to  keep  such  a  journal  of 
my  time,  as  may  give  me  comfort  in  reviewingit  Bat, 
when  1  consider  my  age,  and  the  broken  state  of  in j 
body,  I  have  great  reason  to  fear  lest  death  should  laj 
hold  upon  me,  while  I  am  yet  only  designing  to  lire. 
But  I  have  yet  hope. 

AuiiGHTT  God,  most  merciful  Fadier,  lock  down  upon 
me  with  pity.  Thou  hast  protected  me  in  chiMbood 
ami  youth ;  soppoit  me^  Lonl,  in  my  dedining  jears. 
IVeserre  me  firom  the  dai^eis  of  smful  presumption. 
Give  me>  if  it  be  best  for  me,  stability  of  purposes,  and 
tnuiquilKty  of  mind.  Let  the  year  which  I  have  now 
begun  be  spent  to  thy  gloiy,  and  to  the  funhersDce  d 
my  salvatioii.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but 
as  death  ap|«tiachess  piepaie  me  to  appear  joyfiiDy  in 
thy  presence,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  LonL 
Amen* 


MBDITATIOM9. 


1774. 

Jtammty  1,  anr  1  bi  Hm  ■ 

Auf lOHTT  God,  metdfiil  Father,  who  hateat  noUiiiig 
that  Thoa  hast  made,  bat  wooldest  that  all  shoold  be  saved, 
have  mere;  apon  me.  As  Thou  hast  extended  my  life,  in- 
crease my  strength,  direct  my  parpoees,  and  confiim  my 
resolution,  that  I  may  tiuly  serve  Thee,  and  peifonn  the 
duties  which  Thou  shalt  allot  me. 

RelicTe,  O  gracions  Lord,  accorfog  to  thy  mercy,  the 
pains  and  distempers  of  my  body,  and  appease  the  tu- 
mults of  my  mind.  Let  my  faith  and  obedience  increase 
as  my  life  advances ;  and  let  the  approach  of  death  incite 
my  de^re  to  please  Thee,  and  invigorate  my  diligence  in 
good  works,  till  at  last,  when  thou  shalt  call  me  to  ano- 
ther state,  I  shall  lie  down  in  humble  hope,  supported  by 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  received  to  everi^ling  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  L<Hd.    Amen, 

Ihe  b^iinning,  &c. 
I  bogie, 

To  read  the  Gospels  before  Easter. 

To  rise  at  ei^t 

To  be  temperate  in  food. 

This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improvement,  that  I 
doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired  than  increased 
my  learning.  To  this  omission,  some  external  causes 
have  contributed.  In  the  winter  I  was  distressed  by 
a  cough ;  in  the  summer  an  inflammation  fell  upon  my 
nseiul  eye,  from  which  it  has  not  yetj  I  fear,  recovered ; 
in'  the  autunm  I  took  a  journey  to  the  Hebrides,  but 
my  mind  was  not  free  from  perturbation :  yet  the 
chief  cause  of  my  deficiency  has  been  a  life  immetho- 
dical  and  unsettled,  which  breaks  all  purposes,  con- 
founds and  suppresses  memory,  and,  perhaps,  h 
too  much  leisure  to  imagination.  O  Lord  have  n 
upon  me. 

Jiniui;  9,  1TT4. 
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1775. 

Maundajr  Thundaj,  April  l^ 

Of  tbe  use  of  time,  or  of  my  commendation  of  mjseU, 
I  dMNiglit  no  more;  but  lost  Kfe  in  restless  nights 
and  broken  days,  tiU  this  week  awakened  my  atten- 
tion. 

This  year  has  passed  with  very  little  improTement,  per- 
haps with  diminution  of  knowledge.  Much  time  I  have 
not  left ;  infiimities  oppress  me.  But  much  remains  to 
be  done.  I  hope  to  rise  at  eight,  or  sooner  in  tbe 
morning. 

Good  Friday*  April  14,  1773^ 

Bos  WELL  came  in  before  I  was  up.  We  break&sled ;  I 
only  drank  tea,  without  milk  or  bread.  We  went  to 
church,  saw  Dr.  Wetherel  in  the  pew,  and,  by  his  de- 
sire, took  him  home  with  us.  He  did  not  go  very  soon, 
and  Boswell  staid.  Boswell  and  I  went  to  church,  but 
came  very  late.  We  then  took  tea,  by  BoswelTs  de- 
sire; and  I  eat  one  bunn,  I  think,  that  I  might  not  seam 
to  fast  ostentatiously.  Boswell  sat  with  me  till  night; 
we  had  some  serious  talk.  When  he  went,  I  gare 
Francis  some  directions  for  preparation  to  communi- 
cate.   Thus  has  passed,  hitherto,  this  awful  day. 

100  30*.  P.  M. 

When    I  look  back    upon  resolutions  of  improveiiient 

and  amendment,  which  have  year  after  year  been  made 

aad  broken,  either  by  negligence,  forgetfulness,  vitions 

Idleness,  casual  interruption,  or  morbid  infirmity ;  when 

1  find  that  so  much  of  my  life  has  stolen  unprofitably 

away,and  that  I  can  descry  by  retrospection  scarcely  a 

tew  smgiedays  properly  and  vigorously  employed ;  why 

do  f  yet  uy  to  resolve  ag^  A  tiy,  because  refomJ- 

iZllT^L  ^^  ^P^  i^  criminal;    I   try,  in 
hmnble  hope  of  the  help  of  God.  ^ 

As  my  hfe  has,  fiom  my  earU^t  ^^       u  j  • 

^  earnest  years,  been  wasted  m  a 
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moTmng  bed,  m  j  poipcNse  is  from  Easter  day  to  rise 
eariy,  not  later  than  eight 

110 15^.  P.  M.D.J. 
Eftster  Eye,  April  15, 1775/ 

I  ROSE  more  early  than  is  common,  after  a  night  disturb- 
ed by  flatulencies,  though  I  had  taken  so  little.  I 
prayed,  but  my  mind  was  unsettled,  and  I  did  not  fix 
upon  the  book.  After  the  bread  and  tea  I  trifled,  and 
about  three  ordered  coffee  and  bunns  for  my  dinner.  I 
find  more  faintness  and  uneasiness  in  fisisting  than  I  did 
formerly. 

While  coffee  was  preparing,  Collier  came  in,  a  man 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but 
whom  I  consulted  about  Macky's  books.  We  talked  of 
old  friends  and  past  occurrences,  and  eat  and  drank  to- 
gether. 

I  then  read  a  little  in  the  Testament,  and  tried  Fiddes's 
Body  of  Divinity,  but  did  not  settle. 

I  then  went  to  evening  prayer,  and  was  tolerably  com- 
posed.   At  my  return  I  sat  awhile,  then  retired,  but 

found  reading  uneasy. 

n  P.M. 

These  two  days  in  which  I  fasted,  I  have  not  been  sleepy, 
though  I  rested  ill. 

Easier  Da^. 

April  16,  1775. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  whose  mercy  is  over 
all  thy  works,  look  with  pi^  on  my  miseries  and  sins. 
Suffer  me  to  commemorate,  in  thy  presence,  my  redemp- 
tion by  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Enable  me  so  to  repent  of 
my  mispent  time,  that  I  may  pass  the  residue  of  my  life 
in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  glory.  Relieve,  O  Lord,  as  seem- 
eth  best  unto  Thee,  the  infirmities  of  my  body,  and  the 
perturbation  of  my  mind.  Fill  my  thoughts  with  awful 
love  of  thy  goodness,  with  just  fear  of  thine  anger,  and 
with  humble  confidence  in  thy  mercy.    Let  me  study  thy 
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nawiL  w^  xmss  imi  njiot  svaj.  ia  wliose  hands  are 
liiK  WML  isacL.  aftxat  aiy  Tfirrfact  Aaaks  Ibr  the  kagth 
It  hm^  woiiia  r^iL  hasc  v^^^^hsiJfd  te>  giant  me  ;  impress 
omK  By  onmi  ^mA  xpofimce  of  die  time  miqient  in 
'onr^irrw^^  loiT  stf^EscBce*  dbit  I  BHL T  obtain  lbignreBes$ 
at^II  aKf  jdemcKsi  aiaiii^caha  my  miml,  and  strengthen 
war  seiuiiic&jmst.  dttt  I  Bay  Eve  dbe  n  mtinin|^  pazt  of  my 
Eif  in  ^  Mr.  aiai  arrck  dij  fiTfiai:  Take  not  thj  Holj 
Scirit  &rm  bk  :  bet  kt  me  so  kyve  Aj  faiars,  and  so  obej 
^em.  tkift  I  iBiT  inalbr  be  leeared  to  eternal  haf^iness, 
tkm^  Jffis^  Cfefit  oar  Ixad.  Amen. 
CoHposed  at  Cali».  in  a  deepless  ni^t,  and  used  before 
the  nnocn  at  Xotre  IXnae.    Written  at  St  Qmei's. 


1776. 

Januuy  1. 

AjjnoHTT  God,  mereiiiil  Father,  who  hast  permitted 
me  to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year,  grant  that  the 
time  which  Thoa  shalt  yet  afibid  me,  may  be  spent  in  thy 
gloty,  and  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul.  Strengthen  all 
good  resolations,  and  take  not  finom  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  haye  mercy  upon  me,  and  shed  thy  blessing  both  on 
my  soul  and  body,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Loid. 
Amen. 
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Easter  Dag. 

April?. 

The  time  is  again  at  which,  since  the  death  of  m;  poor 
dear  Tetty,  on  whom  God  have  mercy,  I  have  annually 
commemorated  the  mystery  of  redemption,  and  annu- 
ally purposed  to  amend  my  hfe.  My  reigning  sin,  to ' 
which  perhaps  many  others  are  dependent,  is  waste  of 
time,  and  general  slu^pshness,  to  which  I  was  always 
inclined,  and,  in  part  of  my  life,  have  heen  almost  com- 
pelled hy  morhid  melancholy  and  disturbance  of  mind. 
Melancholy  has  had  in  me  its  paroxysms  and  remis- 
sions, hut  I  have  not  improved  the  intervals,  nor  su£5- 
ciently  resisted  my  natural  inclination,  or  sickly  habits. 
I  will  resolve,  henceforth,  to  rise  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  bo  far  as  resolution  is  proper,  and  will  pray 
that  God  will  strengthen  me.  I  have'  begun  this 
morning. 

Though  for  the  past  week  I  have  had  an  anxious  design 
of  communicating  to  day,  I  performed  no  particular  act 
of  devotion,  till  on  Friday  I  went  to  church.  My  de- 
sign was  to  pass  part  of  the  day  in  exercises  of  pie^, 
but  Mr.  Boflwell  interrupted  mc ;  of  him,  however,  I 
could  have  rid  myself,  but  poor  Thrale,  orhw  et  exspea, 
came  for  comfort,  and  sat  till  seven,  when  we  all  went 
to  church. 

In  the  morning  I  had  at  church  some  radiations  of  com- 
fort, 

I  fasted,  though  less  rigorously  than  at  other  times.  I,  by 
n^igence,  poured  milk  into  the  tea,  and,  in  the  after- 
noon, drank  one  dish  of  coffee  with  Thrale ;  yet  at 
night,  after  a  fit  of  drowsiness,  I  felt  myself  very  much 
disordered  by  emptiness,  and  called  for  tea,  with  peevish 
and  impatient  eagerness.     My  distress  was  very  great. 

Yesterday,  1  do  not  recollect  that  to  go  to  church  came 
into  my  thoughts ;  but  I  sat  in  my  chamber,  preparing 
for  preparation :  interrupted  I  know  not  how.  '  I  was 
near  two  hours  at  dinner. 

I  go  now  with  hope. 
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To  rise  in  die  ■Mnoig  at  dglift. 

To  naemy  launmi^  time  widi  ^Efagenee. 

To  fltnly  MR  aocnntdT  the  Chmtian  RfigidB- 

AuaoHTT  and  most  menafol  Father,  **o  tart  F 

served  ae,  hr  thj  tender  Ibriwannee,  once  m«  *• «» 
«««wte  Aj  kwe  in  the  leden^tion  rf  the  woiU;  gwt 

Aat  I  amy  8o  live  die  leadoe  of  mj  daja,  a.  to  <*Bm 
thy  n-acy  vrhen  Thoo  ahalt  caH  me  frn- die  pwa" 
gtafte.  innminale  my  dwoghts  widi  kwwrWge,  «wi  ifr 
fcme  my  heart  widi  holy  dMiea.  Giant  meto  wote 
we^andkeepmyieaohitioo.;  «^  «*  *«*  "^ 
Holy  Spirit,  hot  in  life  and  m  death  h.ve-e«y««' 
tar  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

Acts  of  foigivenesB.  _^-«iAJ 

P.M.  In  the  pew  I  read  my  P»yer,  «nd  e-^ 
my  feiends,  and  dK«e  diat  died  dns^«r  At  Ae^ 
I  was  geneidly  attentive;  aome  A««hts«f^ 
c^  into  my  mind^  '^^^^r^rSTK. 
hat  I  fonnd.  when  V.««^,^i^,^.j 
tend  to  meveience  of  God.  .A' "**  ""^.,j„  i-«5 
resolutions.  When  I  leeeived,  some  *«^J«rj 
struckme.    I  w«;  so  mollified  1^ the  ««d«ta(5^ 

dress  to  oar  Savioor,  durt  I  conH  ^^^'^ 
oommmricantt weie mosdy womoi.  Atmt««b'"^ 
collects,  and  recollected,  as  I  cooM,  my  pi»y«.  ^ 

my  retam,  I  have  said  it.    2  P.M.  ^n,\rA 

Tbeae  leBotnAma  I  have  not  practised  «»  "fjT 
O  God,  gnnt  me  to  begin  now,  for  JesosOTinsts- 
Amen. 

O  Gon,  idio  hast  oidained  Amt  whatever  is  to  ^ 
giiedr  sboold  be  sooglit  by  labour,  and  whotbj^^ 

lug  bringcrt  honest  labour  to  good  ^^^^5 1<>*^  "f^ 
upon  my  studies  and  endeavours.     Grant  mc,  0 1^ 
design  only  what  is  lawful  and  riidit;   9nd  afcrf  ^ 
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cahnness  of  mind,  and  stcadioeBs  of  purpose,  that  I  may 
so  do  thy  vrill  in  this  short  life,  as  to  obtain  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

"When  I  purposed  to  apply  vigorously  to  study,  particu- 
lariy  of  the  Grreek  and  Italian  tongues. 

1777. 

Juiatry  1, 2  F.  H. 

Almighty  Lord,  merciful  Father,  vouchsafe  to  accept 
the  thanks  which  I  now  presume  to  offer  Thee,  for  the 
prolongation  of  my  life.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  as  my  days 
ate  multiplied,  my  good  resolutions  may  be  strengthened, 
my  power  of  resisting  temptations  increased,  and  my 
stru^les  with  snares  and  obstnicdons  invigorated.  Relieve 
the  infirmities  both  of  my  mind  and  body.  Grant  me 
such  strength  as  my  duties  may  require,  and  such  dili- 
gence ae  may  improve  those  opportunities  of  good  Uiat 
shall  be  offered  me.  Deliver  me  from  the  intrusion  of 
evil  thoughts.  Grant  me  true  repentance  of  my  past  life ; 
and  as  I  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  grave,  strengthen 
my  faith,  enliven  my  hope,  extend  my  charity,  and  purify 
my  desires ;  and  so  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  when 
it  shall  be  thy  pleasure  to  call  me  hence,  I  may  be  received 
to  everiafiting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
Our  Father- 
March  38. 
This  day  is  Good  Friday.     It  is  likewise  the  day  on 

which  my  poor  Tetty  was  taken  from  me, 
My  thoughts  were  disturbed  in  bed.  I  remembered  that 
it  was  my  wife's  dying  day,  and  begged  pardon  for  all 
our  sins,  and  commended  her ;  but  resolved  to  mix 
litde  of  my  own  sorrows  or  cares  with  the  great  solem- 
mty.  Having  taken  only  tea  without  milk,  I  went  to 
church ;  had  time,  before  service,  to  commend  my  wife. 
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hear  wdl,  and  mj  nind  grew  unsettled  and  peqUeiei 
HaTing  rested  in  in  the  niglit»  IdumbeiedattlKKf- 
iiion,  which,  I  fhinky  I  could  not,  as  I  sat,  pdedj 
hear. 

I  retomed  home,  hot  could  not  setde  my  mind.  Atk 
I  read  a  chapter.  Then  went  down,  about  six  (v  sera. 
and  eat  two  croaa-bunns,  and  drank  tea.  Fastxngd 
some  time  has  bc«n  uneafiy,  and  I  ha^e  taken  ktlitde. 

At  night  I  had  some  ease.  L.  D.  I  hadpiajedfarpu- 
don  and  peace. 

I  dept  in  the  afternoon. 

89,  Easter  ETt 

I  ROSE,  and  again  iNnyed,  with  rrfeienoe  to  my  depaittl 
wife.  I  neither  lead  nor  went  to  church,  yet  as 
scaicelj  ten  how  I  have  been  hindered.  I  treated  vitl 
bookseUers  on  a  baigain,  but  the  time  was  not  Itfog. 

90,  Easter  Day,  IJUBtoe. 

The  day  is  now  come  again,  in  which  by  a  custom  ^HA 

since  the  death  of  my  wifelhave  by  the  divine  asnstance 

^dways  observed,  I  am  to  renew  the  great  covenant  widi 

my  Maker  and  my  Judge.    I  humbly  hope  to  perfons 
it  better.    I  hope  more  efficacy  of  resolution,  and  inoie 
diligence  of  endeavour.    When  I  survey  my  pas 
I  discover  nothing  but  a  barr^  waste  of  time 
some  disorders  of  body,  and  disturbances  of  the  jaiiw 
very  near  to  madness,  which  I  hope  He  that  made  me, 
wiU  suffer  to  extenuate  many  Cstults,  and  excuse  nuoj 
deficiencies.     Yet  much  remains  to  be  repented  and  re- 
formed.    I  hope  that  I  refer  more  to  God  than  ni 
former  times,  and  consider  more  what  submission  tf 
due  to  his  dispensations.    But  I  have  very  little  I^ 
formed  my  practical  life,-  and  the  time  in  which  lean 
struggle  with  habits  cannot  be  now  expected  to  be 
long.    Gffant,  O  Gfod,  that  I  may  no  loiiger  xesolTe  in 
vam,  or  dream  away  the  life  which  thy  indulgence  giftf 
me,  in  vacancy  and  uselessnesa. 
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V  9iiamane. 

I  i^ENT  to  bed  about  two,  had  a  disturbed  night,  though 
not  80  distressful  as  at  some  other  times. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  seest  all 
our  miseries,  and  knowest  all  our  necessities,  look  down 
upon  me,  and  pity  me.  Defend  me  from  the  violent  in- 
cursions of  evil  thoughts,  and  enable  me  to  form  and 
keep  such  resolutions  as  may  conduce  to  the  dischai^  of 
the  duties  which  thy  providence  shall  appoint  me ;  and 
«o  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart  may  surely 
there  be  fixed  wheie  true  joys  are  to  be  found,  and  that  I 
may  serv&Thee  with  pure  affection  and  a  cheerfid  mind. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  have  mercy  upon  me ; 
years  and  infirmities  oppress  me,  terrour  and  anxiety  be- 
set me.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  my  Creator  and  my 
Judge.  In  all  dangers  protect  me,  in  all  perplexities  re- 
lieve and  free  me,  and  so  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  I  may  now  so  commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  when  this  short  and 
painful  life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may,  for  his  sake,  be  le- 
ceived  to  everlasting  happiness^    Amen* 

Apiil  e»  1777. 

By  one  strange  hindrance  or  another,  I  have  been  with- 
held from  the  continuation  of  my  thoughts  to  this  day, 
the  Sunday  following  Easter-day. 

On  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  early,  and  there  prayed 
over  my  prayer,  and  commended  Tetty  and  my  odier 
friends.  I  was  for  some  time  much  distressed,  but  at  last 
obtained,  I  hope,  from  the  God  of  peace,  more  quiet 
than  I  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I  had  made  no 
resolution,  but  as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  my  hopes  re- 
vived, and  my  courage  increased;  and  I  wrote  vrith 
my  pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer  Book, 
Vita  ordinanda. 
Biblia  legenda. 

f2 


M«l/ 


9mMA^  i4mr  ytBMts  I  di 

M*  ii  M  re«7  Im^  wfiM- 1  ieh 
f^«1K«iii  l/i  reiMi  iJUe  lebk.    I 
MTtffK  iiftint»ntf4ad  Ailwj..  ai 

Ofi  Mi/mliij  I  dtiMd  witk 
rM/iJM?,    'Hit'  mrifiiiogv  hare 
ami  rmi9  fttinunriD  hzM^ 
a*iHM  Up  am  fiber. 
Al  ih4s  iMifpnning  tit  the  y€«r  I 

Awlumiit  of  life,  atula  phm  ofMn.. , 

\H*m  rutH/M,  nw  gtudj  diOow^  IW 

poiM  in  It  droam ;  and  I  am  afiaid  d^  ■ 

Kfinm  Ic$iM  teiiaclouji,  and  my  obaeiTalioa  fcw- 

II  I  am  docayinfiTf  it  is  time  to  make  hauOe.    My  _^ 

iirn  rcNtlcNN  and  tedious,  and  my  days  imiww.    H* 

flatiilinico  which  tormcnto  me,  has  9ome6m&  so  ok- 

HXxMQVnA  my  breath,  that  the  act  o{  lespm&m  heame 

not  only  vohintary  but  laborious  in  a  decumlwit  pce- 

Uuv,     Hy  copious   bleeding  I  was  relicTed,  but  not 
cMiivd, 

I  liHvo  (liiN  year  onjittod  chuwh  on  most  Sundajs,  intend- 

itW  to  nupply  tho  deficionce  in.  the  weei.    So  that  I 

•Mvo  twi^Iyo  Hteomliuices  on  worehip.    I  will  make  no 

lirirr     r*'^^"*^*^^^*  stipulations,  which  entangle 

\K     .  ''•'**  y^nhid,\m  obligations. 

r^TTv^i'r  '^;r"  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  -^^^ 
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To  keep  a  journal. 

To  read  the  whole  Bible,  in  some  langui^,  before  Easter. 

To  gather  the  arguments  for  Christianity. 

To  worship  God  more  frequently  in  public. 

Ashboaroy  September  18, 1777. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  brought, 
me  to  the  beginning  of  another  year,  grant  me  so  to  re- 
member thy  gifts,  and  so  to  acknowledge  thy  goodness,  as 
that  every  year  and  day  which  Thou  shall  yet  grant  me, 
may  be  employed  in  the  amendment  of  my  life,  and  in  the 
diligent  discharge  of  such  duties  as  thy  providence  shall 
allot  me.  Grant  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  know  and  to  do 
what  Thou  requirest  Give  .me  good  desires,  and  remove 
those  impediments  which  may  hinder  them  £rom  effect. 
Forgive  me  my  sins,  negligences,  and  ignorances ;  and 
when  at  last  Thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  life,  receive  me 
to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

1778. 

Good  Friday. 

April  17. 

It  has  happened  this  week,  as  it  never  happened  in  Pas- 
sion Week  before,  that  I  have  never  dined  at  home, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  neither  practised  abstinence  nor 
peculiar  devotion. 

This  morning  befpre  I  went  to  bed  I  eidarged  my  prayers, 
by  adding  some  Collects  with  reference  to  .the  day.  I 
rested  moderately,  and  rose  about  nine,  which  is  more 
early  than  is  usual.  I  think  I  added  something  to  my 
morning  prayers.  Boswell  came  in  to  go  to  church ; 
we  had  tea,  but  I  did  not  eat  Talk  lost  our  time,  and 
we  came  to  church  late,  at  the  second  lesson.  My 
mind  has  been  for  some  time  feeble  and  impressible, 
&nd  some  trouble  it  gave  me  in  the  morning ;  but  I 
went  with  some  confidence  and  calmness  through  the 
prayers. 
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to  write: 

Langton 

At  tea 


to  dmidiybat 


I  wiole. 


E>r«nrm  ;OisHr*»;a  h:m^ 


h^ve  oudiTed.    I  bope, 
fsasK  hSt  AaH  be  better  than  mf 


TTcm^Atj^ar  17a2.tlie  jcarmwUdi  nj  poor  dear  Tetty 
£hL  upon  whose  soal  sa j  God  hftTe  bad  meicj  fcr  tbe 
sake  c£  Jeaos  Chnst,  I  bave  leoetred  the  sacnment 
ercflj  jear  at  Easier.  My  pmpoae  is  to  leceiye  it  now. 
O  Laid  God,  Cor  ibe  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  make  it  ef- 
fisctnal  to  my  salvation. 
Ky  purposes  are. 

To  study  divioi^,  particuhtriy  the  evidences  of  Chm- 
tianity. 
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To  read  the  New  TeBtament  over  in  the  year,  with  more 

rifle  than  hitherto  of  commentators. 
To  be  diligent  in  my  undertakings. 
To  serve  and  trust  Grod,  and  be  cheerful. 


AxjfiiGHTY  and  most  merciful  Father,  suffer  me  once 
more  to  commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
my  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  make  the  memorial  of  his 
death  profitable  to  my  salvation,  by  strengthening  my 
faith  in  his  merits,  and  quickening  my  obedience  to  his 
laws.  Remove  firom  me,  O  God,  all  inordinate  desires, 
all  corrupt  passions,  and  all  vain  terrours,  and  fill  me  with 
zeal  for  thy  glory,  and  with  confidence  in  thy  mercy. 
Make  me  to  love  all  men,  and  enable  me  to  use  thy  gifts, 
whatever  Thou  shalt  bestow,  to  the  benefit  of  my  fellow- 
creatures.  So  lighten  the  weight  of  years,  and  so  mitigate 
the  afflictions  of  disease,  that  I  may  continue  fit  for  thy 
service,  and  useful  in  my  station.  And  so  let  me  pass 
through  this  life,  by  the  guidance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
at  last  I  may  enter  into  eternal  joy,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen.  « 

Having  gone  to  bed  about  two,  I  rose  about  nine,  and, 
having  prayed,  went  to  church.  I  came  early  and  used 
this  prayer.  After  sermon  I  again  used  my  prayer; 
the  Collect  for  the  day  I  repeated  several  times,  at  least 
the  petitions.  I  recommended  my  firiends.  At  the  altar 
I  prayed  earnestly,  and  when  I  came  home,  prayed  for 
pardon  and  peace ;  repeated  my  own  prayer,  and  added 
the  petitions  of  the  Collect 

0  Grod,  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

At  my  return  home,  I  returned  thanks  for  the  oppoitunity 
of  communion. 

1  was  called  down  to  Mrs.  NoUikens.  Boswell  came  in ; 
then  dinner.  After  dinner,  which  I  believe  was  late,  I 
read  the  First  Epistle  to  Thessalonians ;  then  went  to 


^a^  Vftmmm  -ie  Jf  ■ptf—i      I  was  Axyj. 


A  Tras.  1.  fno^  DBK&t.  a»  I  aia  6Mced  Id  ledon,  I  rose 
inannnniy.  uui  pia.;eii.  vbd^  tke  Collect  (or  jestodaj. 

Ll  s^TTtiwrmr  my  time  &nuL  Fmii  r  17T7, 1  Sonai  a  tcij 
aiKUiiieniiLy  sui  Aaamtal  ^^^^  So  £tde  has  been 
titvoA.  :nac  'iiLj^  aiui  mooAi  aie  widioiit  any  trace. 
Xt  ii^aio  aeas^  oMieed.  been  wry  Hicb  intemiptoL 
Xt  ^-'rrg^  hsn^  lieeiB  cumonlT^  noC  odIt  iest]eBs,1nit 
pnin^il  md  ai^uing,  X  j  lespinrtioB  was  once  so  dif- 
ienli^tb^  an  KUOBAwas  aoBpecied.  I  oonUnotwall, 
let  viia  ereaa  £AnihT,  fitun  StawUII  to  GieenluIL 
Sooae  xriaTaniitt  of  wj  breast  has  beta  procmed,  I 
thznL,  bropnnB,  wlddi,  Aoo^  it  nero'giTesiiieskep, 


I  kiTC  wntacB  a Etde  of  die  Lires  c^  the  Poets.  Ithink 
with  aD  wKj  vsoal  Wgoor.  I  have  made  sennoos,  per- 
kqia  as  leadil j  as  fbnueilj.  My  memoiy  is  less  iaithfiil 
in  letainii^  naaaes,  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  Tetaining  occur- 
renoes.  Of  this  vacillation  and  yagianey  of  mind,  I 
impute  a  gteat  pait  to  a  foitoitoiis  and  unsettled  life, 
and  theiefbre  pmpose  to  speod  my  time  with  more 
method. 

This  year,  the  28th  of  Maich  passed  away  withoat  to^b^ 
iial«  Poor  Tetty,  whatever  were  our  jEftuIts  and  fiiiliog^ 
we  loved  each  other.  I  did  4iot  forget  thee  yesleidaj 
Couldest  thou  have  lived !— — 

I  am  now,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  begin  a  new  life. 

1779. 

Jan.  1,  before  1  in  the  moniiflg- 

AtiMKJllTY  G(h1,  merciful  Father,  who  hast  granted  to 
i«o  tho  hogiiming  of  another  year,  grant  that  I  m^J 
%^\\\Aoy  thy  gifln  to  thy  glory,  and  my  own  salvatioD. 
Fxoito  mo  to  amend  my  life;  give  me  good  resolutions, 
<^ud  cuuUo  note  to  perform  them.   As  I  approach  the  g«*<^* 
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let  my  faith  be  inTigwated,  my  hope  exalted,  and  my 
charity  enlai^ed.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit; 
but  ID  the  couise  of  my  hfe  protect  me,  in  the  hour  of 
death  sustain  me,  and  finally  receive  me  to  everiasling 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesua  Christ.     Amen. 

Good  Friday. 

April  3. 

Aftbr  a  night  restless  and  oppressire,  I  rose  this  morn- 
ing somewhat  earlier  than  is  usual ;  and  having  taken 
tea,  which  was  vary  necessary  to  compose  the  disorder 
in  my  breast,  having  eaten  uothii^,  I  went  to  church 
with  Boswell.  We  came  late ;  1  was  able  to  attend  the 
Litany  with  little  perturbation.  When  we  came  home, 
I  began  the  First  to  the  Thessalonians,  having  pmyed 
by  the  Collect  for  the  right  use  of  the  Scriptures.  I 
gave  Boewell  Les  Petuiei  de  Pascal,  that  he  might  not 
iatnrupt  me.  I  did  not,  I  believe,  read  very  diligently ; 
and  before  I  had  read  far,  we  went  to  church  again ;  I 
was  again  attentive.  At  home  I  read  again,  then  drank 
tea,  with  a  bunn  and  an  half,  thinking  myself  iess  able 
to  fiist  than  at  former  times ;  and  then  concluded  the 
Epistle.  Being  much  oppressed  with  drowsiness,  I 
slept  about  an  hour  by  the  fire. 

11  P.M. 

I  AM  now  to  review  the  last  year,  and  find  little  but  dis- 
mal vacuity,  neither  business  nor  pleasure;  much  in- 
tended, and  little  done.  My  health  is  much  broken ; 
my  nights  afford  me  little  rest  I  have  tried  opium, 
but  its  help  is  counterbalanced  with  great  disturlmnce ; 
it  prevents  the  spasms,  but  it  hinders  sleep.  O  God, 
have  mercy  on  me. 

Xfaat  week  I  published  [the  first  part  of]  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  written,  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  n: —  —^ 
to  the  promotion  of  piety. 

In  this  last  year  I  have  made  little  acquisition ; 
scarcely  read  any  thing.    I  maintain  Mis.  — 
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her  daughter.    Other  good  of  myself  I  know  Dot  where 
to  find,  except  a  little  charity. 
But  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year ;  what  can  be  done, 
ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

Easter  Eve. 

April  3^1779, 11  P.M. 

This  is  the  time  of  my  annual  review,  and  annual  resola- 
tion.  The  review  is  comfortless,  little  done.  Fait  of 
the  Life  of  Dryden  and  the  Life  of  Milton  have  been 
written  ;  but  my  mind  has  neither  been  improved  nor 
enlai^ed.  I  have  read  little,  almost  nothing.  And  I 
am  not  conscious  that  I  have  gained  any  good,  or  quitted 
any  evil  habits. 

Of  resolutions  I  have  made  so  many,  with  so  litde  effect, 
that  I  am  almost  weary,  but  by  the  hdp  of  God,  am 
not  yet  hopeless.  Good  resolutions  must  be  made  and 
kept.  I,  am  almost  seventy  years  old,  and  have  no  time 
to  lose.  The  distressful  restlessness  of  my  nights^ 
makes  it  difficult  to  settle  the  course  of  my  days. 
Something,  however,  let  me  do. 

Easter  Day. 

April  4,  im 

I  ROSE  about  half  an  hour  after  nine,  transcribed  tbe 
prayer  written  last  night ;  and  by  n^lecting  to  const 
time,  sat  too  long  at  breakfieust,  so  that  t  came  tochnich 
at  the  First  Lesson.  I  attended  the  Litany  pretty  well; 
but  in  the  pew  could  not  hear  the  communion  sernee, 
and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant  Before 
I  went  to  the  altar,  I  prayed  the  occasional  prayer.  At 
the  altar  I  commended  my  e  o,  and  again  prayed  die 
prayer ;  I  then  prayed  the  Collects,  and  again  my  own 
prayer  by  memory.  I  left  out  a  clause.  I  then  receired, 
I  hope  with  earnestness ;  and  while  othera  rec^^ed  sat 
down;  but  thinking  that  posture,  though  usual,  iio- 
proper,  I  rose  and  stood.  I  prayed  again,  in  the  peW) 
but  with  what  prayer  i  have  forgotten. 
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When  I  mod  the  occasional  prayer  at  the  altar,  I  added  a 

general  poipose, 

To  avoid  idleness. 
I  gave  two  shillings  to  the  plate. 
Before  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  my  prayer,  and  endeavoured 

to  calm  my  mind.    After  my  return  I  used  it  again,  and 

the  Collect  for  the  day.    Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 
f  have  for  some  nights  called  Francis  to  prayers,  and  last 

night  discoursed  with  him  on  the  sacrament. 

Easier  Dof, 

April  4,  1779. 

Purposes. 
To  rise  at  eight,  or  as  soon  as  I  can. 
To  read  the  Scriptures. 
To  study  religion. 

AXMIGHTY  Grod,  by  thy  merciful  continuance  of  my 
life,  I  come  once  more  to  commemorate  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  implore  that  mercy 
which,  for  his  sake.  Thou  shewest  to  sinners.  Forgive  me 
my  sins,  O  Lord,  and  enable  me  to  forsake  them.  Ease, 
if  it  shall  please  Thee,  the  anxieties  of  my  mind,  and  re- 
lieve the  infirmides  of  my  body.  Let  m^e  not  be  disturbed 
by  unnecessary  terrours,  and  let  not  the  weakness  of  age 
make  me  unable  to  amend  my  life.  O  Lord,  take  not 
from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  receive  my  petitions,  succour 
and  comfort  me,  and  let  me  so  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
days,  that  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may  enter 
into  eternal  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen« 

Sept  18,  1779,  H.  P.  M.  12iiuu 

Almighty  God,  Creator  of  all  things,  in  whose  hands 
are  life  and  death,  gloiy  be  to  Thee  for  all  thy  mercies, 
and  for  the  prolongation  of  my  life  to  the  common  age  of 
man.  Pardon  me,  O  gracious  God,  all  the  offences  which 
in  the  course  of  seventy  years  I  have  ebmmitted  against 


17S0. 

Jal,H.l,A.M. 

rr  G:«L  bt  Creator  aad  Preamer,  by  whose 

^  lav  kea  cmUmueJ  to  the  begimuicof 

iffcaer  ji-ar.  zxazt  Be,  vilh  iniTfiw  of  days  inoeaseof 

iiat;:a« :  caat  as  I  Ere  loBgcr,  I  nay  be  better  prqand 


b>  ip7<ar  bii£.-re  Tke,  wIkb  TIkhi  ahah  caQ  me  fiom  mj 


Make  mtj  O  Lord,  tnily  diaDkfiil  for  the  meicy  wbich 
Hhjv  haA  Tovcbsafied  lo  shew  me  thiougb  my  wbole  Kfe; 
make  aie  dumUiil  lor  die  health  which  Thou  hast  lestoied 
in  the  hast  year,  and  let  the  remains  of  my  strength  and 
life  be  employed  to  diy  gloiy  and  my  own  salvation. 

Take  not,  O  Loid,  thy  Hofy  Spirit  fiom  me ;  enable  me 
to  aroid  or  orercame  all  that  may  ^jnHfir  my  advanoemeot 
in  godliness;  let  me  be  no  longer  idle,  no  longer  sinfal; 
but  give  mc  rectitude  of  thought  and  constancy  of  action, 
and  bring  me  at  last  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 

Sunday,  June  18. 

In  the  morning  of  this  day  last  year,  I  perceived  Ac 
remission  of  those  convulsions  in  my  breast,  which  had 
dlsUt^ssed  me  for  more  than  twenty  years.   I  returned 
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thanks  at  church  for  the  mercy  granted  me,  whkh  has 
now  continued  a  year. 

'    Thanksffimng. 

Almighty  God,  our  Creator  and  Preserver,  from  whom 
proceedeth  all  good,  enable  me  to  receive  with  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  thy  unbounded  benignly,  and  with  due 
conscionsness  of  my  own  unworthiness,  that  recovery  aad 
continuance  of  health  which  Thou  hast  granted  me,  and 
vouchsafe  to  accept  the  thanks  which  I  now  offer.  Glory 
be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  this  and  aU  thy  mercies.  Grant, 
I  beseech  Thee,  that  the  health  and  life  which  Thou  shalt 
yet  aUow  me,  may  condtice  to  my  eternal  happiness.  Take 
not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but  so  help  and  bless  me, 
that  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may  obtain  pardon 
and  salvation,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

September  18, 1780. 

I  AM  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of  my  life, 
with  more  strength  of  body  and  greater  vigour  of  mind 
than  I  think  is  common  at  that  age.  But  though  the 
convulsions  in  my  breast  are  relieved,  my  sleep  is  sel- 
dom long.  My  nights  are  wakeful,  and,  therefore,  I 
am  sometimes  fileepy  in  the  day.  I  have  been  attentive 
to  my  diet,  and  have  diminished  the  bulk  of  my  body. 
I  have  not  at  all  studied,  nor  written  diligently.  I 
have  Swift  and  Pope  yet  to  write;  Swift  is  just 
begun. 

I  have  forgotten  or  neglected  my  resolutions  or  purposes, 
which  I  now  humbly  and  timorously  renew.  Surely  I 
shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  with  my  own  total  disap- 
probation. Perhaps  God  may  grant  me  now  to  begin  a 
wiser  and  a  better  life. 

Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  who  hast 
permitted  me  to  begin  another  year,  look  with  mercy  upon 
my^wretchedness  and  frailty.  ;^Rectify]my  thoughts,  relieve 
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my  peiplexides,  strengthen  my  puxposes,  and  lefocm  my 
doings.  Let  increase  of  years  bring  increase  of  fBdth,  hope, 
and  charity.  Griant  me  diligence  in  whatever  work  thy  pro- 
vidence shall  appoint  me.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spi- 
rit, but  let  me  pass  the  remainder  of  the  days  whidi  Thou 
shalt  yet  allow  me,  in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory ;  and 
when  it  shall  be  thy  good  pleasure  to  call  me  hencC)  gnnt 
me»0  Lord,  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  receive  me  to  efcr- 
lasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lori 
Amen. 

1781. 

Jamiiyl 

I  WAS  yesterday  hindered  by  my  old  disease  of  nmid,  and 
therefore  begin  to-day. 

Januii;  1. 

Having  sat  in  my  chamber  till  the  year  b^an,  I  osedrnj 
accommodalion  of  the  Morning  I^yer  to  the  begmm§ 
of  this  feoTf  and  slept  remarkably  well,  though  I  bd 
supped  liberally.  Li  the  morning  I  went  to  dmicb- 
Then  I  wrote  letters  for  Mrs.  Desmoulins ;  then  went 
to  Streatham,  and  had  many  stops.  At  night  I  took 
wine,  and  did  not  sleep  weU. 

JamurfSiiTSl. 

I  ROSE  according  to  my  resolution,  and  am  now  to 
begin  another  year;  I  hope  with  amendment  of  lifc* 
I  win  not  despair.  Help  me,  help  me,  O  my  God.  Mj 
hope  is. 

To  rise  at  eight,  or  sooner. 

To  read  the  Bible  through  this  year,  in  some  language. 

To  keep  a  journal* 

To  study  religion. 

To  avoid  idleness. 

AXMioaTY  God,  meicilul  Fadicr,  who  hast  granted  IK 
wch  continuance  of  life,  that:i  now  see  the  beginniiig  of 
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another  year,  look  with  mercy  upon  me ;  as  Thou  grantest 
increase  of  years,  grant  increase  of  grace.  Let  me  live'to 
repent  what  I  have  done  amiss,  and  by  thy  help  so  to  re- 
gulate my  future  life,  that  I  may  obtain  mercy  when  I 
appear  before  Thee  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  do  my  duty  with  a  quiet  mind ; 
and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  protect  and 
bless  me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


Good  Friday. 

"      April  13,  1781. 

I  FORGOT  my  prayer  and  resoluti<ms,  till  two  days  ago  I 
found  this  paper. 

Some  time  in  March  I  finished  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily, 
unwilling  to  work,  and  working  with  vigour  and 
baste. 

On  Wednesday  11,  was  buried  my  dear  friend  Thrale,  who 
died  on  Wednesday  4 ;  and  widi  him  were  buried  many 
of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.  About  five,  I  think,  on 
Wednesday  morning  he  expired ;  I  felt  almost  the  last 
flutter  of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  fiice  that  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned 
upon  me  but  with  respect  or  benignity.  Farewell. 
May  God,  that  del^hteth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on 
thee. 

1  had  constantly  prayed  lor  him  some  time  before  his 
death. 

The  decease  of  him,  from  whose  friendship  I  had  obtained 
many  opportunities  of  amusement,  and  to  whom  I 
tamed  my  thoughts  as  to  a  refuge  from  misfortunes,  has 
left  me  heavy.    But  my  business: is. with  myself. 


September  IS. 

My  first  knowledge  of  Thrale  was  in  1765.    I  enjoyed  his 
favour  for  almost  a  fourth  part  of  my  life. 
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Eagter  Eve. 

April  14, 1781. 

On  Grood  Friday  I  took,  in  the  afternoon,  some  oc^ee  and 
buttered  cake ;  and  to-day,  I  had  a  little  bread  at  break- 
fast, and  potatoes  and  apples  in  the  afternoon,  the  tea 
with  a  little  toast ;  but  I  find  myself  feeble  and  nnaos- 
tained,  and  suspect  that  I  cannot  bear  to  &st  so  long  as 
formerly. 

This  day  I  read  some  of  Clarke's  Sermons.  I  hope  that 
since  my  last  communion  I  have  advanced,  by  picas  re- 
flections, in  my  submission  to  God  and  my  beneTolence 
to  man  ;  but  I  have  corrected  no  external  habits,  vox 
have  kept  any  of  the  resolutions  made  in  the  b^bming 
of  the  year ;.  yet  I  hope  still  to  be  reformed,  and  oot 
to  lose  my  whole  life  in  idle  purposes.  Many  yeais 
are  already  gone,  irrevocably  past,  in  useless  misny; 
that  what  remains  may  be  spent  better,  grant,  0 
God. 

By  this  awful  festival  is  particularly  recommended  new- 
ness of  life :  and  a  new  life  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
begin,  by  more  diligent  application  to  useful  employ- 
ment, and  more  firequent  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship, 

I  again,  with  hope  of  help  fiom  the  €rod  />f  mercy,  re- 
solve. 

To  avoid  idleness-. 

To  read  the  Bible. 

To  study  religion. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  by  whose  protection 
I  have  been  preserved,  and  by  whose  clemency  I  hare 
been  spared,  grant  that  the  life  which  Thou  hast  so  long 
continued  may  be  no  longer  wasted  in  idleness,  or  cor- 
rupted by  wickedness.  Let  my  future  purposes  be  good, 
and  let  not  my  good  purposes  be  vain.  Free  me,  O  Lord, 
from  vain  terrours,  and  strengthen  me  in  diligent  obedi. 
ence  to  thy  laws.    Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but 
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enable  me  so  to  commemorate  tke  death  of  my  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  that  I  may  be  made  partaker  of  his  merits ; 
and  may  finally,  for  his  sake,  obtain  everlasting  happiness. 
Amen. 

Eaxter  Sundai/ 

I7S1. 
I  ROSE  after  eight,  and  breakfasted;  then  went  early  to 
church,  and  before  service  read  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant  I  commended  my  9'  friends,  as  I  have  Ibr- 
merly  done.  I  vras  one  of  the  last  that  communicated. 
When  I  come  home  t  was  hindered  by  visitants,  but 
foond  time  to  pray  before  dinner.  God,  send  thy 
blesoDg  upon  me. 

Hondaf,  April  1& 
At  wfftit  I  had  some  mental  vellications,  or  revulsions. 
I  prayed  in  my  chamber  with  Frank,  and  read  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  Duty  of  Man,  in  which  I  had,  till  then, 
only  looked  by  compulsion  or  by  chance. 
This  day  I  repeated  my  prayer,  and  hope  to  be  heard. 
I  have,  I  thank  God,  received  the  Sacrament  eveiy  year 
at  Easter  since  the  death  of  my  poor  dear  Tet^.    I 
once  felt  some  temptation  to  omit  it,  but  I  was  pre- 
served   from    compliance.      This    was    the    thirtieth 
Easter. 

Juile33,17BI. 
Almighty  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  good,  enable 
me  to  remember  with  due  thankfulness  the  comforts  and 
advantages,  which  I  have   enjoyed  by  the  friendship 
Henry  Tbrale,  for  whom,  so  far  as  is  lawful,  I  humb 
implore  thy  mercy  in  his  present  state.     O  Lord,  sin 
Thoo  hast  been  pleased  to  call  him  from  this  world,  loi 
with  mercy  on  those  whom   he  has   left ;   continue 
succour  me  by  such  means  as  are  best  for  me,  and  repi 

'  Sic  US.    [»j  deceuAd  friend*.] 
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to  his  lelations  the  kindness  which  I  have  leo^Ted  fiom 
him;  protect  them  in  this  world  from  temptadons  and 
calamities,  and  grant  them  happiness  in  the  world  to  come 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

.     September  %  1781. 

When  Thrale*s  health  was  broken,  for  many  months,  I 
think,  before  his  death,  which  happened  April  4,  I 
constantly  mentioned  him  in  my  prayer :  and  after  his 
death,  ha^e  made  particular  supplication  for  his  surviT- 
ing  family  to  this  day. 

S^temberlS. 

This  is  my  seventy-third  birthday,  an  awfol  day.  I  fiud 
a  preparatory  prayer  last  night,  and  waking  early, 
made  use,  in  the  dark,  as  I  sat  up  in  bed,  of  the  prayer 
[beginning  of  this  year.]  I  rose,  break&sted,  and  gave 
thanks  at  church  for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  re- 
demption. As  I  came  home^  I  bought  I  had  nerei 
begun  any  period  of  life  so  placidly.  Ireadthe  Seeaoi 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  looked  into  HanmoiMrs 
notes.  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  let  thirdaj 
pass  unnoticed,  but  it  came  this  time  into  my  mind  that 
some  little  festivity  was  not  improper.  I  had  a  dxnner, 
and  invited  Allen  and  Levet 

What  has  passed  in  my  thoughts  on  this  annivetdary,  u 
hi  stitched  book  K.^ 

My  purposes  are  the  same  as  on  the  first  day  of  this  year, 
to  which  I  add  h^pe  of 

More  frequent  attendance  on  public  worship. 

Participation  of  the  Sacrament  at  least  three  times  a  year. 

September  18,  Ve^p.  10*  40^,  cue. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  added 
another  year  to  my  life,  and  yet  permittest  me  to  call  upon 
Thee,  grant  that  the  remaining  days  which  Thou  shalt 

*  This  book  is  not  in  the  Editor's  possession. 
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yet  allow  me,  may  be  past  in  thj  fear  and  to  thj  glory. 
Grant  me  good  resolutions  and  steady  perseverance*  Re- 
lieve the  diseases  of  iny  body,  and  compose  the  disquiet  of 
my  mind.  Let  me  at  last  repent  and  amend  my  life ; 
and,  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  assist 
my  amendment,  and  accept  my  repentance,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

Sonday,  October  14,  1781. 
(Properly  Monday  moaning* ) 

I  AM  this  day  about  to  go  by  Oxford  and  Birmingham  to 
Lichfield  and  Ashbourne.  The  motives  of  my  journey 
I  hardly  know.  I  omitted  it  last  year,  and  am  not 
willing  to  miss  it  again.  Mrs.  Aston  will  be  glad,  I 
think,  to  see  me.  We  are  both  old,  and  if  I  put  off 
my  visit»  I  may  see  her  no  more ;  perhaps  she  wishes 
for  another  interview.    She  is  a  very  good  woman. 

Hector  is  likewise  an  old  friend,  the  only  companion 
of  my  childhood  that  passed  through  the  school  with 
me.  We  have  always  loved  one  another.  Perhaps 
we  may  be  made  better  by  some  serious  conversation, 
of  which,  however,  I  have  no  distinct  hope. 

At  Lichfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope  to  show  a  good 
example,  by  frequent  attendance  on  public  worship. 

At  Ashbourne,  I  hope  to  talk  seriously  with . 

1782. 

March  18. 

Hating  been,  from  the  middle  of  January,  distressed  by 
a  cold  which  made  my  respiration  very  laborious,  and 
from  which  I  was  but  little  relieved  by  being  blooded 
three  times  ;  having  tried  to  ease  the  oppression  of  my 
breast  by  frequent  opiates,  which  kept  me  waking  in 
the  night,^  ^nd  drowsy  the  next  day,  and  subjected  me 
to  the  tyranny  of  vain  imaginations ;  having  to  all  this 
added  frequent  catharticks,  sometimes  with  mercury, 
I  at  last  persuaded  Dr.  Laurence,  on  Thursday,  March 
14,  to  let  me  bleed  more  copiously.    Sixteen  ounces 

T    2 


my  bieathhas 
Oft  that  day  I  took 
imc  3— «.  unL  m  i^a.  •Z*i  I^izrsdaiTiiiglit  I  slept  with 
4TiiiIii7  •:«!  ae  aest  ai^  ^5)  I  todL  dk- 
msL  '3»i  &  aK«c  Rsdes  aigliL  Of  the  next 
ysmsnots:  sicannr .  bat  diat  I  rase  in  the  after- 
zcftL  STV'  XzL  Ldsnurs.  aad  Skevaid. 
7*  I  jk^  jia>.  lad  bad  oohr  Fdfrej  to  dinner. 
:  re  '^iTVr'i^  DisKiaiT,  a  pioas  latiooal 
>-jl.  'mc  n.  fOT  -csr^^c  a  nay  icgnlary  life  difficcdt  to 


ndglit  pass  nn- 
sr  3II.T?  iKQjti  pttB  UMinwinted,  and  tlus 

rf  that  tliocigbt 
a  G?»^  ■nur-fify  pcar^  widi  Fiancis,  which  I 
ia  rjnnDLiiIy.  sal  cs|4uned  Id  him  the  Loid*s 
'Jl  I  iz»i  ci.'vsesitio  not  obsenred,  I  think, 


7y  :aftf  £X3osrrc^    Iiaaafpanchiornijsdf  andmyser- 
^riais;.  7y  ^noro.  la  i^  aisht,  I  dKmgfat  both  my 


Xi^ra  I>.  I  r.>se  iftC:?.  jv4ed  a  little  into  books.  Saw 
X2!«^  Kf7Ta:L*5<  s=»i  Mifs  Thialeaiid  Nioolaida;  after- 
w:^£  IV.  H:=itc7  case  ^y  his  catalogue.  I  then  dined 
v«  i»^  JuT. :  tbfli  read  orcr  pait  at  Df.  Laiuence's 
Kx^  •  IV  Te!ai«anamtis,''  whidi  seems  to  have  been 
vTiR^a  wi:h  a  taxibled  mind. 
M  T  mrad  has  Kkb  lor  soaie  time  much  disturbed.    The 

pmace  of  God  W  with  aK. 
I  hope  uvmonow  to  fini^  Lamrenoey  and  to  write  to  Mrs. 

Aston  and  to  Ldct. 
19.  I  rose  late.  1  was  risited  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, and  Mr.  Ciofts.  I  look  Laurence's  paper  in  my 
hand,  but  was  chiD:  having  fiisted  yesterday,  I  was 
hungry,  and  dined  fieely,  then  slept  a  little,  and  drank 
tea ;  then  took  candles,  and  wrote  to  Aston  and  Lucy, 
then  went  on  with  Laurence,  of  which  little  remains. 
1  prayed  with  Francis. 

Mens  sedatior,  laus  Deo. 
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To-morrow  Shaw  comes.  I  think  to  finish  Laurence,  and 
write  to  Lang^n. 

Poor  Laurence  has  ahnost  lost  the  sense  of  hearing ;  and 
I  have  lost  the  conversation  of  a  leamedy  intellige.nt, 
and  communicative  compapion,  and  a  friepd  whom  long 
familiarity  has  much  endeared.    Laurence  is  one  of  the 

.    best  men  whom  I  have  known. 

Nostrum  omnium  miserere  Deus. 

20.  Shaw  came ;  I  finished  reading  Laurence.  I  dined 
liberaUy.  .  Wrote  a  long  letter  to  Langton,  and  designed 
to  ready  but  was  hindered  by  Strahan.  The  ministry 
is  dissolved.     I  prayed  with  Francis,  and  gave  thanks. 

To-morrow — To  Mrs.  Thrale — To  write  to  Hector — ^To 
Dr.  Taylor. 

21.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Mr.  Cox  and  Paradise  met 
me  at  the  door,  and  went  with  me  in  the  coach.  Para- 
dise's Loss.  In  the  evening  wrote  to  Hector.  At  night 
there  were  eleven  visitants.  Conversation  with  Mr. 
Cox.  When  I  waked  I  saw  the  penthouses  covered 
with  snow. 

22.  1  spent  the  time  idly.  Mens  turbata.  In  the  after- 
noon it  snowed.  At  night  I  wrote  to  Taylor  about  the 
pot,  and  to  Hamilton  about  the  Foedera. 

25.  I  came  home,  and  found  that  Desmoulins  had,  while 
I  was  away,  been  in  bed.  Letters  from  Langton  and 
BosweU.     I  promised  L — : six  guineas. 

24.  Sunday.  I  .rose  not  early.  Visiters,  AUen,  Davis, 
Windham,  Dr.  Horsley.  Dinner  at  Strahan's.  Came 
home  and  chatted  with  Williams,  and  read  Romans  ix. 
in  Greek. 

To-morrow  begin  again  to  read  the  Bible ;  put  rooms  in 

order;  copy  L *s  letter.    At  night  I  read  11  p.  and 

something  more,  of  the  Bible,  in  fifty-five  minutes. 

26.  Tu.  I  copied  L — r-*s  letter.  Then  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Thrale.  Cox  visited  me.  I  sent  home  Dr.  Laurence's 
papers,  with  notes.  I  gave  D  a  guinea,  and  found 
her  a  gown. 


Bfti  BBglite— in  the  evening 
rt-  IxTTjuLSii  mil  isj  zlszTj — Mediums  sleeljud  giTeo 


I  aoDf  lijimf.  S:ui  Rjaer  for  Davies ;  wrote 
ir  B-WTi^  Vjffiiss.  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  Cnrfts.  I  lia?e 
3r  SL  ixj^  wrrasL  ^  AsL:<i^  Locr,  Hectory  Langton, 
5i:iP¥^iiI ;   7»frhr^Tis^  i:  sl!!  Irr  vbom  bit  letteiB  are 

A  ^  •  « 


lif  w^2t:ii2:.  villi  ik-w  berias  to  be  wann,  gires  me 
XTTJC  iii*.  !  iiT?  birily  beat  at  chmdi  this  year; 
<«ra^7  b:c  s2L'«  ^  I  :-th  of  Januaiy.  My  cougk 
oj£  E.^rz^rj  ■:£  rc»a:i  wxi5d  not  permit  it. 
n^  »  lb*  Six  :«  whi^h.  ia  17a2,  dear  Tetty  died.  I 
hir^  ^:w  ^r:£M,  a  jcarer  of  i^pentance  and  contrition; 
j^friLTi*  Tccri  fcrr^  that  I  praved  for  her.  Peihaps 
T-f^rrr  2?  nrv  jtayirs^  i:c  me.  God  hdp  mc.  Thou, 
G-yL  in  syfrr^fcL  bear  my  pia jms,  and  enable  me  to 

We  m-<fr^  rsfcrrk^i  alz>.^<<t  serenteai  years,  and  have  now 

I  iLea  iv,iJ  lip,  £:  .fla  Ex.  36  to  Lev.  7.  I  prayed  with 
Fr.  ai>i  cscd  the  prayvr  i>r  Good  Friday. 

5?.    Goi.x!  FrLIay.    After  a  aight  of  great  distorbanoe  and 

s*.-Iio:n2.ie<.  s;x^  as  I  do  not  lemember,  I  io6e,  ciiank  tea, 

hut  w-ithoat  elating,  and  went  to  ehurch.     I  was  veiy 

o^m j^~«ed,  and  filming  home^  lead  Hammond  on  one  of 

the  Ps^ilms  for  the  dar.     I  then  read  Leviticus.    Scott 

came  in.     A  kind  letter  fiwm  Gastrd.     I  read  on,  then 

went  to  erening-  prarere,  and  afterwaids  drank  tea,  with 

»»«">»>» ;  then  read  tifl  I  finished  Leviticus  24  pages  et 
sop. 

To  write  to  Gastrel  to-morrow. 

To  look  again  into  Hammond. 

SO.  Sat.  Visiters,  Paradise,  and  I  think  Horsley.  Read 
-n/tSf,  **  **'*"•  '  ^'^  ^»"'nt ;  <«ned  on  herrings 
Tr^teC^;  f  ''r*^"'  '  *-''  -  *he  evening.  I 
ZT  At^^'  "^  "^"^  ''  ^«J  letter  from  Hec- 
tor.   AtmghtLowe.     Pr.  with  Francis. 
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31.  Easter  Day.    Read  15  pages  of  the  Bible.    Ca&tera 
alibi. 

At  the  Table. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now  permitted 
lo  commemorate  my  redemption  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  grant  that  this  awful  remembrance  may  strength- 
en my  faith,  enliven  my  hope,  and  increase  my  charity ; 
that  I  may  trust  in  Thee  with  my  whole  heart,  and  do 
good  according  to  my  power.  Grant  me  the  help  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  do  thy  will  with  diligence,  and 
suffer  it  with  humble  patience ;  so  that  when  Thou  shalt 
call  me  to  judgment,  I  may  obtain  forgiveness  and  ac- 
ceptance, for  the  sake  of  Jesus  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 

At  Departure  J  or  at  Home. 

Grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  merciful  Lord,  that  the  de- 
signs of  a  new  and  better  life,  which  by  thy  grace  I  have 
now  formed,  may  not  pass  away  without  effect.  Incite 
and  enable  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  improve  the  time 
which  Thou  shalt  grant  me ;  to  avoid  all  evil  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions ;  and  to  do  all  the  duties  which  Iliou 
shalt  set  before  me.  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
These  prayers  I  wrote  for  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,*  in  the  latter 

end  of  the  year  1783,  and  transcribed  them  October  9, 

1784. 

On  leaving  Mr.  T/irale*8  Family. 

October  6,  1782. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me  by  thy 
grace,  that  I  may  with  humble  and  sincere  thankfulness 
remember  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  which  I  have 
enjoyed  at  this  place,  and  that  I  may  resign  them  with 
holy  submission,  equally  trusting  in  thy  protection  when 

•  Daughter-in-law  to  Dr.  Johnson,  she  died  at  Lichfield,  in  17S6. 
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baa  gifot  and  wba  Thoa  uJiest  away.  HaTemeRj 
KM  IK,  O  Loid,  have  mocj  iqwn  me. 
To  diT  frtbedj  protectimi,  O  Lcxrd)  I  commend  thisfi- 
Ht.  Hess,  gidde,  and  defend  them,  that  they  niayso 
m  dnoagli  dus  wodd,  as  finaUy  to  enjoy  in  thy  pie- 
Boe  ewedMSbMMg    happiness,  for  Jesos  ChiisCs  6ak& 

O  Lofd,  80  &r  as,  &c. — Ihiale. 

October?. 

I  WAS  caDed  eaily.  I  packed  op  my  biwdles,  and  used 
the  foregDing  pnyer,  with  my  moniiiig  devotions  som^ 
what,  I  think,  enhiiged.  Being  earlier  than  the  fimilj) 
I  lead  St.  Paul's  fiiiewell  in  the  Acts,  and  then  read 
fortaitooaly  in  the  Gospels,  which  was  my  parting  use 
of  the  libraiy. 

1776. 

September  6. 

/  had  just,  heard  of  Williams*  death. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  art  the 
Lord  of  life  and  death,  who  givest  and  who  takestawaj, 
teach  me  to  adore  thy  providence,  whatever  Thou  shalt  al- 
lot me ;  make  me  to  remember,  with  due  thankfulness, 
the  comforts  which  I  have  received  from  my  friendship 
with  Anna  Williams.'    Look  upon  her,  0  Lord,  with 
mercy,  and  prepare  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  die  with  hope, 
and  to  pass  by  death  to  eternal  happiness,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

1784. 

■Easter  De^. 
*"'  U  awaj,  enable  me  to  return  sincere  and 

'  Thla  lady  ^j,.  .^    _ 
»r.  Jobn«„m  and  dfed  inl!!^  ''"*  Windne«^  lired  mu;  ytwri* 
w»W  puWUhod  in  on,  ^nm!^4^;^-^  ^  ^"^  "«»1  F«««*  "»** 
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humble  thanks  for  my  late  deUyeranoe  from  imminent 
death ;  so  goTem  my  foture  life  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
every  day  which  Thou  shalt  permit  to  pass  over  me,  may 
be  spent  in  thy  service,  and  leave  me  less  tainted  with 
wickedness,  and  more  submissive  to  thy  wilL 

Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  glorify  Thee  for  that  knowledge 
of  my  corruption,  and  that  sense  of  thy  wrath,  which  my 
disease,  and  weakness,  and  danger  awaJtened  in  my  mind. 
Give  me  such  sorrow  as  may  purify  my  heart,  such  indig- 
nation as  may  quench  all  confidence  in  myself,  and  such 
repentance  as  may,  by  the  intercession  of  my  Redeemer, 
obtain  pardon.  Let  die  commemoration  of  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  thy  Son,  which  I  am  now  by  thy  favour  once 
more  permitted  to  make,  fill  me  with  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  Let  my  purix>ses  be  good,  and  my  resolutions 
unshaken ;  and  let  me  not  be  hindered  or  distracted  by 
vain  and  usele^  fears,  but  through  the  time  which  yet  re- 
mains, guide  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  finally  receive 
me  to  everlasting  life,  for  the  nike  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 

•  * 

AgavMi  infmriiive  and  perplexing  Thoughts. 

August  12, 17S4. 

O  LoRD,'my  Maker  and  Protector,  who  hast  graciously 
sent  me  into  Ibis  world  to  work  out  my  salvation,  enable 
me  to  drive  from  me  all  such  unquiet  and  perplexing 
thoughts  as  may  mislead  or  hinder  me  in  the  practice  of 
those  duties  which  Thou  hast  required.  When  I  behold 
the  works  of  thy  hands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thy 
providence,  give  me  grace  always  to  remember  that  thy 
thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor  thy  wsjb  my  ways. 
And  while  it  shall  please  Thee  to  continue  me  in  this 
world,  where  much  is  to  be  done,  and  little  to  be  known, 
teach  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  withdraw  my  mind  from 
unprofitable  and  dangerous  inquiries,  firom  difficulties 
vainly  curious,  and  doubts  impossible  to  be  solved.  Let 
me  rejoice  in  the  light  which  Thou  hast  imparted,  let  me 
serve  Thee  with  active  seal  and  humble  confidence,  and 


PRATCRS   AKD 


wtat  wiA  paiiait  expeetsiion  tta  tbe  time  in  vtiik  ihe 
sari  wkadi  Tbra  nctiwexL  alnll  be  satisfied  with  hsm- 
ledgCL     Gnat  tins,  O  Lc»d,   lor  Jesos   Chrin's  nke. 


Aihboiime,  Aagiut  Stj,  ITU. 
Almiohtt  and  mocit  meicifiil  Father,  who  afflicUst 
not  wiUiiigly  tbe  cbildien  of  men,  and  b;  whose  holf  will 
■ — —  ■  BOW  langmdies  in  siokness  and  pain,  make,  I  be- 
aeech  Thee,  this'  pmushment  effectnal  to  ttuwe  f^radoos 
porpoees  tor  which  Thoo  sendest  it ;  let  it,  if  I  may  pre- 
oime  to  adi,  end  not  in  death,  but  in  repentance ;  let  bim 
live  to  prooiote  thy  kingd(»n  on  earth,  by  the  usebl  a- 
ample  of  a  better  Hfe ;  but  if  thy  will  be  to  call  bim  beace, 
let  his  thoughts  be  so  pniified  by  his  sufferings,  that  be 
may  be  admitted  to  eternal  happiness.  Andj  O  L<k<1,  bj 
pmying  for  him,  let  me  be  adoHmished  to  considtf  n; 
own  sins,  and  my  own  danger,  to  remember  the  t^ortites 
of  life,  and  to  use  the  time  which  thy  mercy  grants  me  to 
thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation,  for  die  sake  of  Jesas 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

[Tbe  following  pmyer  was  composed  and  used  by  Doctor 
Johnson  previous  to  his  rec^ring  the  SacrameDt  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  on  Sunday,  December  5,  1784.] 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now,  as  to 

hiuian  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  coramemoiate,  for  the  Us 

limc,<  the  de«th  of  thy  Scm  Jesus  Christ  onr  Saviour  tai 

K^tWim'r.    Grant,  O  Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  coo- 

6<)«>»ci>  nwiT  be  in  his  merits,  and  thy  m^cy  ;  enforce  and 

wxt^tt  lay  imperfect  lepentaDce ;  make  this  commemaa- 

t»<«l  »T«UaMe  tt»  tbe  eaaAmmbaa  at  my  bith,  die  esta- 

nd  the  ralai^imieBt  o(  my  daht; ; 

thy  Son  Jceds  Christ  effectual  (a 

moTT  ■[«■  me,  and  pudtm  the 
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multitade  of  my  offences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have  mercy 
upon  all  men»  Support  me^  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
'days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  receive 
me,  at  my  death,  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

[The  following  meditations  and  prayers  have  no  dates  in 

the  MS.] 

I  BID  not,  this  week,  labour  my  preparation  so  much  as 
I  have  sometimes  don^.  My  mind  was  not  very  quiet ; 
and  an  anxious  preparation  makes  the  duty  of  the  day 
formidable  and  burdensome.  Different  methods  suit 
different  states  of  mind,  body,  and  affairs.  I  rose  this 
day,  and  prayed,  then  went  to  tea,  and  afterwards 
composed  the  prayer,  which  I  formed  with  great  fluency. 
I  went  to  church ;  came  in  at  the  Psalms ;  could  not 
bear  the  reader  in  the  lessons,  but  att^ided  the  prayers 
with  tranquillity. 

To  read  the  New  Testament  once  a  year  in  Greek. 

Receiving  the  Sacrament, 

I  pn^ess  my  faith  in  Jesus. 

I  declare  my  resolution  to  obey  him. 

I  implore,  in  the  highest  act  of  worship,  grace  to  keep 

these  resolutions. 
I  hope  to  rise  to  a  new  life  this  day. 

On  the  17th,  Mr.  Chamier  took  me  away  with  him  from 
Strcatham.  I  left  the  servants  a  guinea  for  my  health, 
and  was  content  enough  to  escape  into  a  house  where 
my  birthday,  not  being  known,  could  not  be  mentioned. 
I  Fat  up  till  midnight  was  past,  and  the  day  of  a  new 
year,  a  very  awful  day,  began.  I  prayed  to  God,  who 
had  [safely  brought  me  to  tlie  beginning  of  another 
year,]  but  could  not  perfectly  recollect  the  prayer,  and 
supplied  it.  Such  desertions  of  memory  I  have  always 
had. 


I   pEBJPBQ   Mfniikj  tbcfi 

When  I  csiiie 
winling'  mj" 
I  irtiied  to  niT  diuiibei« 
•■  Jig  oiw^.  ]3ii  X  «&>xt  mKpettett  shmiber,  I 


=K  vx  pazknir  and  filHBiy ,  and 
fOTESMe  ^yai  Hocace.     Atlas!  I  went 


11  >-:• 

K  SnniBT      I  ^9>sBC  ^  e&zrdi.  and  attgiwieJ  the  serrice. 
I  3  nniL  ic  ibrsrA  a  tiB^  tt>  vse  bt  j^myer,  O  Lord, 


JolyaOL 

Almighty  G^d.  Cvfator  aad  Governor  of  the  woiMt 
v^  fGs^^st  w«p?»  and  lestotest  health,  enaUe  me  to 

psi  sense  of  thy  meiGy,  the  ddliFeiaiice 
tatetrgianled  me,  and  assist  by  thybless- 
inir-  »  »  h«st  i-'^  Be.  the  means  which  I  shall  nse  lor  the 
•:f  the  dsicasevith  which  I  am  now  afflicted.  Increase 
posaence,  teach  me  snbmissioD  to  thy  will,  and  so  nile 
tb?G:?hts  and  direct  my  actions,  that  I  may  be  finallj 
ired  to  eredasting  h^piness,  through  Jesus  Christ 
Locd. 


Om  the  Siudf  of  Religion. 

AufiGHTT  Crod,  our  heavenly  Father,  without  whose 
help  labour  is  useless,  without  whose  light  search  is  vain, 
invigorate  my  studies,  and  direct  my  inquiries,  that  I  mar. 
by  due  diligence  and  right  discernment,  establish  mysdf 
and  others  in  thy  Holy  Faith.  Take  not,  O  Lord,  thv 
Holy  Spirit  £rom  me ;  let  not  evil  thoughts  have  dominioD 
in  my  mind.  Let  me  not  linger  in  ignorance,  but  en- 
lighten and  support  me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  oar 
Lord.    Amen. 

O  Lord  Grod,  in  whose  hand  are  the  wills  and  affec- 
tions of  mcn^  kindle  in  my  mind  holy  desires,  and  repress 
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sinful  and  corrapt  imaginations ;  en^le  me  to  We  thy 
commandments,  and  to  desire  thy  promises :  let  me,  by 
thy  protection  and  influence,  so  pass  through  things  tem- 
poral, as  finally  not  to  lose  the  things  etemal ;  and  among 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  pleasures  and  sorrows,  the  dan- 
gers and  deliverances,  and  all  the  changes  of  this  life,  let 
my  heart  be  surely  fixed,  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
on  the  everlasting  fruition  of  thy  presence,  where  true 
joys  are  to  be  found.  Grant,  O  Lord,  these  petitions. 
Forgive,  O  merciful  Lord,  whatever  I  have  done  contrary 
to  thy  laws.  Give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  as 
may  produce  true  contrition  and  effectual  repentance,  so 
that  when  I  shall  be  called  into  another  state,  I  may  be 
received  among  the  sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  re- 
formation have  obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus  Chrises  sake. 
Amen. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whose  clemency 
I  now  presume  to  implore,  after  a  long  life  of  carelessness 
and  wickedness,  have  mercy  upon  me.  I  have  committed 
many  trespasses ;  I  have  neglected  many  duties.  I  have 
done  what  Thou  hast  forbidden,  and  left  undone  what 
Thou  hast  cxnnmanded.  Forgive,  merciful  Lord,  my  sins, 
n^Iigences,  and  ignorances,  and  enable  me,  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  to  amend  my  life,  according  to  thy  Holy  Word,  for 
Jesus  Christ^s  sake.    Amen. 

0  MERCIFUL  God,  fiill  of  compassion,  long-suffering, 
and  of  great  pity,  who  sparest  when  we  deserve  punish- 
ment, and  in  thy  wrath  thinkest  upon  mercy ;  make  me 
earnestly  to  repent,  and  heartily  to  be  sorry  for  all  my 
misdoings;  make  the  remembrance  so  burdensome  and 
painful,  that  I  may  flee  to  Thee  with  a  troubled  spirit  and 
a. contrite  heart;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  visit,  comfort, 
and  relieve  me ;  cast  me  not  out  from  thy  presence,  and 
take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  firom  me,  but  excite  in  me  true 
repentance ;  give  me  in  this  world  knowledge  of  thy  truth, 
and  confidence  in  thy  mercy,  and  in  the  world  to  come. 


O  Goo-  _^  mt  t,,  nanbci  ttol  «»  "il*"^ 
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*'  Therefore  riiall  a  man  leave  his  fadier,  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 

nnto  his  wife.**-^BN.  u.  84»  fint  part. 

T*HAT  society  is  necessaiy  to  the  happiness  of  humaii 
nature,  that  the  gloom  of  solitude^  and  the  stiUness  of 
retiiement,  however  they  may  flatter  at  a  distance,  with 
pleasing  view)8  of  independence  and  serenity,  neither  ex- 
tingnish  the  passions,  nor  enlighten  the  nnderstanding', 
that  disocmtent  will  intrude  upon  privacy,  and  temptations 
follow  us  to  the  desert,  every  one  may  be  easily  convinced, 
either  by  his  own  experience,  or  that  of  others.  That 
knowledge  is  advanced  by  an  intercourse  of  sentiments^ 
and  an  exchange  of  observations,  and  that  the  bosom  is 
disburdened  by  a  communication  of  its  caves,  is  too  weU 
known  for  proof  or  illustration.  In  solitude,  perplexity 
swdQs  into  distraction,  and  grief  settles  into  melancholy ; 
even  the  satisfactions  and  pleasures,  that  may  by  chance 
be  found,  are  but  imperfectly  a^joyed,  when  they  are  en-< 
joyed  without  participation. 

How  high  this  disposition  may  extend,  and  how  far 
society  may  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  more  exalted 
natures,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  nor  necessary  to  in*^ 
quire.  It  seems,  however,  probable,  that  this  inclinal^os 
is  allotted  to  all  rational  beings  of  limited  excellence,  and 
that  it  is  the  privilege  only  of  the  infinite  Creator  to  derive 
all  his  happiness  iiom  himself. 

It  is  a  pioof  of  the  regard  of  God  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  that  the  means  by  which  it  must  be  attained  aire 
obvious  and  evident;  that  we  are  not  left  to  discover 
them,  by  difficult  (Speculations,  intricate  disquisitions,  or 
long  experience,  but  are  led  to  them,  equally  by  our  pas- 
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num  peioeives  his  own  uumfficicncy  to  sapply  bnwtf 

with  what  either  necessity  or  ""^"'i"-*,^'^'^ 
applies  to  others  for  assistance.    Every  one  feds  toa^ 

fection  impaired  hy  the  suppression  of  pleasing  ««^ 
and  consequenUy  endeaTouis  to  find  an  opportamty  of 
diflfusing  his  satisfaction.  .,„^«,  «  not 

As  a  general  relation  to  the  rest  of  ^  «P«f  jl°^ 
sufficient  to  procure  gnOifications  for  the  P^^^ 

of  particular  persons;  as  closer  ti«of  m»on  ««  °«^ 
to  piomote  thV  separate  interests  of  indivMloals,  tbc  g«^ 

«iety  of  the  world  is  divided  into  ^f  er«at  oonunm^ 
which  axe  again  subdivided  into  snudler  »x^  "^ 
contracted  associations,  which  pursue,  or  ought  to  p.^^ 
a  particuhir  interest,  in  subordination  to  the  pubhA  gw<l, 
..rf  consistently  with  the  general  happiness  of  maatol 
Each  of  these  subdivisions  produces  new  dependenos 
and  reUtions,  and  every  particular  relation  gt^es  «f  •" 
particukr  scheme  of  duties.  Duties  which  are  of  the  «- 
most  importance,  and  of  the  most  sacred  obligatwn,  as «« 
neglect  of  them  would  defeat  aU  the  blessings  of  8oa«y, 
and  cut  off  even  the  hope  of  happiness ;  as  it  wouW  pfflW 
the  fountain  whence  it  must  be  drawn,  and  make  ttw* 
institutions,  which  have  been  formed  as  necessary  to  P»<« 
and  satisfoction,  the  means  of  disquiet  and  miseiy.  ^ 

The  lowest  subdivision  of  society  is  that  by  whkh  it  b 

broken  into  private  families ;  nor  do  any  d"***"  ?TT 

BMie  to  be  explained  and  enforced  than  th<^     „^ 

relation  produces  j  because  none  is  more  "™^*""^  "^ 

gatory,  and  perhaps  very  few  are  more  firequently  "^^J^ 

Ihe  universality  of  these  duties  requires  no  o*^P^ 

than  may  be  received  fiom  the  most  cursory  and  sapw*^ 

ttbsen-ation  of  human  life.    Very  few  men  have  it  in  tfceir 

power  to  injure  iM>cie^  in  a  laige  extent;  the  gene* 

happiness  of  the  worid  can  be  very  little  interropwi  oy 

the  wickedness  of  any  single  man,  and  the  number  is  rx* 

laigeof  those  by  whom  the  peace  of  any  particular nali<» 

«Mi  be  disturbed;  but  every  man  may  injure  a  ba^' 
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and  produce  domestick  disorders  and  distresses;  almost 
every  one  has  opportunities,  and  perhaps  sometimes  tempt- 
ations, to  rebel  as  a  wife,  or  tyrannize  as  a  husband ;  and, 
therefore,  to  almost  every  one  are  those  admonitions  ne- 
cessary, that  may  assist  in  regulating  the  conduct,  and 
impress  just  notions  of  the  behaviour,  which  these  relations 
exact. 

Nor  are  these  obligations  more  eyideut  than  the  neglect 
of  them ;  a  neglect  of  which  daily  examples  may  be  found, 
and  firom  which  daily  calamities  arise.    Almost  all  the 
miseries  of  life,  almost  all  the  wickedness  that  infects,  and 
all  the  distresses  that  afflict  mankind,  are  the  consequences 
of  some  defects  in  these  duties.    It  is,  therefore,  no  objec- 
tion to  the  propriety  of  discoursing  upon  them,  that  they 
are  Kvell  known  and  generally  acknowledged ;  for  a  very 
small  part  of  the  disorders  of  the  woild  proceed  from  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  by  which  life  ought  to  be  reg^ulated ; 
nor  do  many,  even  of  those  whose  hands  are  polluted  with 
the  foulest  crimes,  deny  the  reasonableness  of  virtue,  or 
attempt  to  justify  their  own  actions.   Men  are  not  blindly 
betrayed  into  corruption,  but  abandon  themselves  to  their 
passions  with  their  eyes  open ;  and  lose  the  direction  of 
truth,  because  they  do  not  attend  to  her  voice,  not  because 
they  do  not  hear,  or  do  not  understand  it    It  is,  therefore, 
no  less  useful  to  rouse  the  thoughtless  than  instruct  the 
ignorant;   to  awaken  jthe  attention  than  enlighten  the 
understanding. 

There  is  another  reason,  for  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
dwell  long  upon  these  dudes,  and  return  frequently  to 
them ;  that  deep  impresrions  of  them  may  be  formed  and 
renewed,  as  often  as  time  or  temptation  shall  b^n  to 
erase  them.  Offences  against  society,  in  its  greater  extent, 
are  cognisable  by  hiunan  laws.  No  man  can  invade  the 
property,  or  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  neighbour,  without 
subjecting  himself  to  penalties,  and  suffering  in  proportion 
to  the  injuries  he  has  offered.  But  cruelty  and  pride, 
oppressioa  and  partiality,  may  tyrannize  in  private  fiamilies 
without  control;  meekness  may  be  trampled  on,  and 

u  2 


md 
be  IB* 

T  be  imbdHaed  widi 

belbigeied 

of  sepantioDt  or 

Peffanpfi  BO  sbaiperaiigiBA 

be  campbined  cS,  nor  uj 

^r]iii^  BO  hmnas 


odIj  fot 
the  f  r»»:CMB  of  ba|>pfBe»,  aad  lor  die  letid'of  the  di^ 
zf^Antmtcts,  mmxitfits,  mml  Astiesses,  to  wbich  we  are 
Hibjeet  IB  our  ynseaH  HHe,  does  noC  alwajs  produce  the 
efecu  far  viuek  it  wm  mppointcd;  Aat  it  sometiiiies cob- 
denies  the  gkma,  whkb  it  ww  intended  to  di^  ^ 
iDCie^  the  weight,  whidi  m^  expected  to  be  ii«ie 
lighter  bj  it,  nuisl,  however  anwiDii^y,  be  yet  acknow. 
ledged. 

It  is  to  be  consideied  Id  what  causes,  effects  so  oBex- 
pected  and  onpleanng,  so  cMitniry  to  the  end  of  the  insd- 
tation,  and  so  onlikdj  to  arise  from  it,  are  to  be  attributed; 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  those  that  are  thus 
unhappy  are  to  impute  their  misery  to  any  other  caose 
than  their  own  folly,  and  to  the  n^lect  of  those  duties, 
which  prudence  and  religion  equally  require. 

This  inquiry  may  not  only  be  of  use  in  stating  and  ex- 
plaining the  duties  of  the  marriage-state,  but  may  con- 
tribute to  free  it  from  Ucentious  misrepresentations  «ik1 
weak  objections ;  which,  indeed,  can  have  little  foicc  upoa 
minds  not  already  adapted  to  receive  imjM^ssioiis  ft(»a 
tliom  by  habits  of  debauchery ;  but  which,  whea  thej  oo- 
o|H^rate  with  lewdness,  intempexance,  and  vanity;  when 
ihoy  aiv  proposed  to  an  understanding'  naturally  weaki 
aiH|  iiiaiU>  yrt  ni^aker,  by  luxuiy  and  doth,  by  an  impli^^ 
ri^WKuatiioi  to  iviguing  fellies,  and  an  habitual  compliaw* 
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^iirith  every  appetite;  may  at  least  add  strength  to  pre- 
judices,  to  support  an  opinion  already  favoured,  and  per- 
luips  hinder  conviction,  or  at  least  retard  it. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  asserted  to  the  honour  of  marriage, 
that  it  has  few  adversaries  among  men  either  distinguished 
for  their  abilities,  or  eminent  for  their  virtue.  Those  who 
liAve  assumed  the  province  of  attacking  it,  of  overturning 
the  constitution  of  the  world,  of  encountering  the  autho- 
rity of  the  wisest  legislators,  from  whom  it  has  received  the 
hig^hest  sanction  of  human  wisdom ;  and  subverting  the 
maxims  of  the  most  flourishing  states,  in  which  it  has 
been  dignified  with  honours,  and  promoted  with  immu- 
nities; those  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  contending 
ivith  reason  and  experience,  with  earth  and  with  heaven, 
are  men  who  seem  generally  not  selected  by  nature  for 
^leat  attempts,  or  difficult  undertakings.  Iliey  are,  for 
the  most  part,  such  as  owe  not  their  determinations  to 
their  arguments,  but  their  arguments  to  their  determina- 
tions. Disputants  animated  not  by  a  consciousness  of 
truth,  but  by  the  number  of  their  adherents ;  and  heated 
not  with  seal  for  the  right,  but  with  the  rage  of  licentious* 
ness  and  impatience  of  restraint  And,  perhaps,  to  the 
sober,  the  understanding,  and  the  pious,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  reli^on  and  marriage  have  the  same 
enemies. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  in  other  communions  of  the 
Christian  church,  who  censure  marriage  upon  different 
motives,  and  prefer  cdibacy  to  a  state  more  immediately 
devoted  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  regular  and  assidu- 
ous practice  of  the  duties  of  religion;  and  have  recom- 
mended vows  of  abstinence,  no  where  commanded  in 
Scripture,  and  imposed  restraints  upon  lawful  desires ;  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  judge  how  well  they  are  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  human  nature,  by  the  frequent  violation 
of  them,  even  in  those  societies  where  they  are  voluntarily 
incurred^  and  where  no  vigilance  is  omitted  to  secure  the 
observation  of  them* 

But  the  authors  of  these  rigorous  and  unnatural  schemes 
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(^life,  Uiough  certainly  misled  by  iSiJse  iioti<ms  of  b(^^ 
and  perverted  conceptions  of  the  duties  of  oui  Tdgioii; 
hare  at  least  the  merit  of  mistaken  endeavottrs  to  pomole 
Tirtoe,  and  must  be  allowed  to  have  reasoned  at  least  with 
aome  d^^ree  of  probability ,  in  vindication  of  their  conduct 
They  w^e  generally  persons  of  pie^,  and  sometiiDes  d 
knowledge,  and  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  confounded  viA 
the  fool,  the  drunkard,  and  the  libertine.    They  who  de- 
cline marriage,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  severe  and  moitioed 
life,  are  surely  to  be  distinguished  firom  those  who  am- 
demn  it  as  too  rigorous  a  confinement,  and  wish  theabo- 
lilion  of  it  in  iavour  of  boundless  voluptuousness  and 
bcensed  debauchery. 

Perhaps  even  the  errours  of  mistaken  goodness  may  be 
rectified,  and  the  prejudices  surmounted  by  ddibeiate  at- 
tmtion  to  the  nature  of  the  institution ;  and  certainlj  tbe 
eafaminies  of  wickedness  may  be,  by  the  same  means,  cod- 
fiiled,  though  its  clamours  may  not  be  silenced ;  siDce  cm- 
monlT,  in  ddMUes  like  this,  confutation  and  convictioD  are 
veiT  distant  firom  each  other.  For  that  nothing  but  rice 
or  ftdly  obstmcts  the  happiness  of  a  married  life  maj  be 
■hmIc  evident  by  examining. 

First:  The  nature  and  end  of  marriage. 

SECONDI.T :  The  means  by  which  that  end  is  to  be 
attained. 

First:  The  nature  and  end  of  marriage. 

The  vow  of  marriage  which  the  wisdom  of  most  civiliied 

Ratioiis  has  enjoined,  and  which  the  rules  of  the  Chiistun 

chmch  enjoin,  may  be  properly  considered  as  a  vow  oi 

popetual  and  indissoluble  firiendship ;  friendship  which 

BO  change  of  fbrtone,  nor  any  alteration  of  external  or- 

cumstances,  can  be  allowed  to  interrupt  or  weaken.  Aft<^ 

the  commencement  of  this  state,  there  remain  no  longer 

any  separate  interests ;  the  two  individuals  become  unitftl, 

and  are,  therefore,  to  enjoy  the  same  felicity,  and  suffer  the 

same  misfoitunes;  to  have  the  same  friends  and  tbe^in^ 

enemies,  the  same  success  and  the  same  disappointments 

It  IS  easy ,  by  puiBui^g  the  paraUel  between  frie^^^ 
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marriage,  to  efhow  how  exact  a  conformity  there  is  between 
them,  to  prove  that  all  the  precepts  laid  down  with  respect 
to  the  contraction,  and  the  mn-giynft  advanced  with  regard 
to  the  effects,  of  friendship,  are  true  of  marriage  in  a  more 
literal  sense  and  a  stricter  acceptation. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  friendship  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  one ;  or  that^  to  use  the  words  of  the  axiom,  He 
ihot  haih  friendsy  has  no  ffiend.^  That  ardour  of  kind^- 
uess,  that  unbounded  confidence,  that  unsuspecting  secu- 
rity which  friendship  requires,  cannot  be  extended  beyond 
a  single  object  A  divided  affection  may  be  termed  bene- 
volence, but  can  hardly  rise  to  friendship ;  for  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  human  mind  allow  it  not  intensely  to  con- 
template more  than  one  idea.  As  we  love  one  more,  we 
must  love  another  less;  and,  however  impartially  we 
may,  for  a  very  short  time,  distribute  ,our  regards,  the 
baJance  of  affection  will  quickly  incline,  perhaps  against 
our  consent,  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Besides,  though  we 
should  love  our  friends  equally,  which  is  perhaps  not  pos- 
sible ;  and  each  according  to  their  merit,  which  is  very 
difficult;  what  shall  secure  them  from  jealousy  of  each 
other?  Will  not  each  think  highly  of  his  own  value,  and 
imagine  himself  rated  below  his  worth  ?  Or  what  shall 
preserve  their  common  friend  from  the  same  jealousy  with 
regard  to  them  ?  As  he  divides  his  affection  and  esteem 
between  them,  he  can  in  return  claim  no  more  than  a 
dividend  of  theirs ;  and  as  he  regards  them. equally,  they 
may  justly  rank  some  other  in  equality  with  him:  and 
yvhaX  then  shall  hinder  an  endless  communication  of  con- 
fidence, which  must  certainly  end  in  treachery  at  last? 
Let  these  reflections  be  applied  to  marriage,  and  perhaps 
polygamy  may  lose  its  vindicators. 

It  is  remarked,  that  Friendship  amongst  equals  is  the  most 
liutmgy^  and  perhaps  there  are  few  causes  to  which  more 
unhappy  marriages  are  to  be  ascribed,  than  a  disproportion 
between  the  original  condition  of  the  two  persons.    Dif- 

*•  Amicitia  iiitcr  pares  firmissima. 


of  *        _ 

eoBtzaiy  ticira, 

and  opporile  irhf  ft,  of  nUdi  die  frnpiem,  thoogii uK 
neoeanzy,  conoeqiicneei,  mat  driaitWj  diBgnst,  afieoadoo, 
and  seeded  hatred. 

mteriiom.*    Whoever  is  to  choose  a  finend,  is  to  ccfoaia 

fiisC  die  resemMance  or  die  diiwimilitudf  of  tempers.  Htm 

necessary  this  cantioii  is  to  be  mged  as  prepantoiy  to 

marriage,  die  misery  of  dioae  who  ne^ect  it  suffieieDtlT 

erinees.    To  ennmefaie  all  die  Tariedes  of  dii^MiatiaD,  (o 

which  it  may,  on  this  occaacn,  be  conrenient  to  ttteod, 

would  be  a  tedious  task,  but  it  is  at  least  proper  to  enfiste 

one  precept  on  this  head,  a  precept  which  was  nerer  jet 

broken  without  fatal  consequenoes.  Lei  ike  reUgm  rfAe 

mam  €md  woman  be  ike  mme.     Ibe  rancour  and  hstied, 

the  rage  and  persecudon,  with  which  retigions  demies 

havf  filled  the  world,  need  not  to  be  related;  every Im^ 

can  inform  us,  that  no  malice  is  so  fierce,  so  cruel,  vA 

n(nplaoable,'as  that  which  is  excited  by  religioiis  disocvi 

It  is  to  no  purpose  that  they  stipulate  for  the  free  eBJ(7< 

meat  of  their  own  opinion ;  for  how  can  he  be  happy^  »J» 

sees  the  person  most  dear  to  him  in  a  state  of  daagenxs 

cnour,  and  ignorant  of  those  sacred  truths,  which  are  ne- 

ccsaaiy  to  die  approbation  of  God,  and  to  fhtuie  felicity? 

How  can  he  engage  not  to  endeavour  to  propagate  ndk, 

and  pitomoto  the  sahration  of  diose  he  loves;  or  if  be  to 

k«ii  betrayed  into  such  engagements  by  an  tuigorernd 

pasaon,  how  can  he  vindicate  himself  in  the  ohsemom 

ot  them  ?    The  education  of  children  will  soon  nu^^  ^< 

iumtiisaiT  to  determine,  which  of  the  two  opinions  staD 

fcr  tvanmiited  to  their  posterity ;  and  how  can  cidicrcoB- 

^Pifct  to  train  up  in  errour  and  delusion,  those  from  whom 

Aw  expiM  the  hiichcst  satisfactions,  and  the  obIj  com- 

&>«t»  %W^dr<littii^  life  ? 

«  Aa  obscrT^Uon  of  Catiline  in  Sailost. 
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On  aeconnt  of  this  oottformity  of  notions  it  is,  that 
^cjuaUty  of  condition  is  chiefly  eligible ;  for  as  friendship, 
M3  marriage  either  finds  or  makes  an  equality.  No  dis- 
3L«ivantage  of  birth  or  fortune  ought  to  impede  the  exalta- 
tion of  Tirtue  and  of  wisdom ;  for  with  marriage  begins 
union,  and  tmion  obliterates  all  distinctions.  It  may,  in- 
deed, become  the  person  who  received  the  benefit,  to  re- 
member it,  that  gratitude  may  heighten  affection ;  but  the 
person  that  conferred  it  ought  to  forget  it,  because,  if  it 
^^nras  deserved,  it  -cannot  be  mentioned  without  injustice, 
xior,  if  undeserved,  without  imprudence.  All  reproaches 
of  this  kind  must  be  either  retractions  of  a  good  action,  or 
proclaniations  of  our  own  weakness. 

Friendsj  says  the  proverbial  observation,  hctiae  every 

thing  in  common.    This  is  likewise  implied  in  the  marriage 

covenant    Matrimony  admits  of  no  separate  possessions, 

no  incommunicable  interests.    This  rule,  like  all  othere, 

has  been  often  broken  by  low  views  and  sordid  stipulations ; 

but,  like  all  other  precepts,  founded  on  reason  and  in 

truth,  it  has  received  a  new  confirmation  from  almost 

crvery  branch  of  it ;  and  those  parents,  whose  age  has  had 

no  better  effects  upon  their  understanding,  than  to  fill 

them  with  avarice  and  stratagem,  have  brought  misery 

and  ruin  upon  their  children,  by  the  mean^  which  they 

^weakly  imagined  conducive  to  their  happiness. 

There  is  yet  another  precept  equally  relating  to  firiend- 
ship  and  to  marriage,  a  precept  which,  in  either  case,  can 
never  be  too  strongly  inculcated,  or  too  scrupulously  ob- 
served; Contract  friendship  only  with  the  good.    Virtue  is 
the  first  quality  to  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  a  friend, 
and  yet  more  in  a  fixed  and  irrevocable  choice.    This 
TUft^im  surely  requires  no  comment,  nor  any  vindication ; 
it  is  equally  clear  and  certain,  obvious  to  tfie  superficial, 
and  incontestable  by  the  most  accurate  examiner.    To 
dwell  upon  it  is,  therefore,  superfluous ;  for,  though  often 
neglected,  it  never  was  denied.    Every  man  will,  without 
hesitation,  confess,  that  it  is  absurd  to  trust  a  known  de- 
ceiver, or  voluntarily  to  depend  for  quiet  and  for  happiness 
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not  hope  from  each  other  au  unvaried  leetitade  of  con- 
duct, or  an  uninterrupted  course  of  wisdom  or  virtue ;  as 
folly  will  sometimes  intrude  upon  an  unguarded  hour; 
and  temptations,  by  frequent  attacks,  will  sometimes  pre- 
vail; one  of  the  chief  acts  of  love  is  readily  to  foigive 
errours,  and  oveilook  defects.    Neglect  is  to  be  reclaimed 
by  kindness,  and  perverseness  softened  by  complaisance. 
Sudden  starts  of  passion  are  patiently  to  be  borne,  and 
the  calm  moments  of  recollection  silently  expected.    For, 
if  one  offence  be  made  a  plea  for  another ;  if  anger  be  to 
be  opposed  with  anger,  and  reproach  retorted  for  reproach ; 
either  the  contest  must  be  continued  for  ever,  or  one  must 
at  last  be  obliged  by  violence  to  do  what  might  have  been 
at  first  done,  not  only  more  gracefully,  but  with  more 
advantage. 

Marriage,  however  in  general  it  resembles  friendship, 
differs  from  it  in  this ;  that  all  its  duties  are  not  reciprocal. 
Friends  are  equal  in  every  respect,  but  the  relation  of  mar- 
riage produces  authority  on  one  side,  and  exacts  obedience 
on  the  other  ;  obedience,  an  unpleasing  duty ;  which  yet 
the  nature  of  the  state  makes  indispensable ;  for  friends 
may  separate  when  they  can  no  longer  reconcile  the  sen- 
timents, or  approve  the  schemes  of  each  other ;  but  as 
marriage  is  indissoluble,  either  one  must  be  content  to  sub- 
mit, when  conviction  cannot  be  obtained ;  or  life  must  be 
wasted  in  perpetual  disputes. 

But  though  obedience  may  be  justly  required,  servility 
is  not  to  be  exacted ;  and  though  it  may  be  lawful  to  ex- 
ert authority,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  to  govern  and 
to  tyrannize  are  very  different,  and  that  oppression  will 
naturally  provoke  rebellion. 

The  great  rule  both  of  authority  and  obedience  is  the 
law  of  God ;  a  law  which  is  not  to  be  broken  for  the  pro- 
motion of  any  en^,  or  in  compliance  with  any  commands; 
and  which,  indeed,  never  can  be  violated  without  destroying 
that  confidence,  which  is  the  great  source  of  mutual  hap- 
piness; for  how  can  that  person  be  trusted,  whom  no 
principle  obliges  to  fidelity  ? 
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T1i»  Kli^M  •pptxa,in  ctctj  state  of  life,  to  he  the 
|m>^  erf  luppiM»T  and  the  operatn^  power  wliich  males 
every  good  intimtioii  valid  asd  eAcacious.  And  be  that 
bhaU  atUMpC  to  attain  happiness  by  the  means  wlwli 
Gud  haa  orduned;  and  "shall  leave  his  bther  and  kU 
notlMT,  and  ahaO  dexwv  unto  his  wife,"  shall  sordj  find 
the  higfaesl  degree  of  satisfactiMi  that  oar  presCTit  state 
aflowtt ;  if;  in  bis  choice,  he  pays  the  firet  regard  to  w- 
toe,  and  r^nlatea  his  amduct  by  the  precepts  of  reli- 
gion. 
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"  Lat  the  wttkcil  foraakc  his  way,  and  the  onrighteotu  man  hU  thoa^ 
and  let  him  i«tam  unto  the  Lord,  and  be  will  hare  mercy  npop  tia 
and  tu  our  Gud,  fur  ho  will  abundantly  p«rdon."     !•*•  Ir.  T. 


That  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  mercy ;  that  he  desins 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  nor  taltes  any  pleasnre  io  the 
miticry  of  his  creatures ;  may  not  only  be  deduced  &w» 
the  consideration  of  his  nature,  and  his  attributes ;  bat, 
for  the  sake  of  tboee  t^"*  are  incapable  of  philoGophicsl 
tuquincs,  who  make  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  it 
is  evidently  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  in  which  dK 
sxipn.-me  Being ,  the  Source  of  life,  the  AutbM'  of  extstHKe, 
who  si^ako  the  word,  and  the  wradd  was  made,  who  eom- 
uuuHh^l.  iutd  it  was  ci«ated,  is  described  as  lofddng  down 
&\>*n  the  hei^i  vtf  infinite  fefcitr,  with  tenderness  sod 
)>*t\.  tt|t^«  tbe  »Mks  of  wen:  indting  them  by  soft  an- 
IHik^*..  »»  perwrvntBee  in  virtue-  and  recalling  them,  br 
M««ra[ctik«  Maa  MnKteam.  bfm  rmmr  and  fr«  Hre. 

"*  [ ;  aad  »  iitfiviiami  as  eip«- 

Imn-m  iWtr  ohsdaaey  in    witkrd- 
fc  w.dt  *f  t^cfaes*   afcrti».  t*' 
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avoid  those  ponislimentSy  which  the  laws  of  his  govelm- 
ment  make  it  necessary  to  inflict  upon  the  inflexible  and 
disobedient  ^^  Return  unto  me,  and  I  will  return  unto 
70U,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."'  MaL  iii.  7.  ^^Make  you  a  new 
heart,  and  a  new  spirit,  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of 
Israel  ?**  Ezek.  xviii.  31.  His  mercy  is  ever  made  the 
chief  motive  of  obedience  to  him ;  and  with  the  highest 
reason  inculcated,  as  the  attribute  which  may  animate  us 
most  powerfully  to  an  attention  to  our  duty.  '^  If  thou, 
0  Lord,  wert  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  O 
Lord,  who  shall  abide  it  ?  But  there  is  mercy  with  thee, 
therefore  shalt  thou  be  feared.'*  If  Grod  were  a  power  un- 
merciful and  severe,  a  rigid  exactor  of  unvaried  regularity 
and  unfailing  virtue ;  if  he  were  not  to  be  pleased  but 
with  perfection,  nor  to  be  pacified  after  transgressions  and 
offences;  in  vain  would  the  best  men  endeavour  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  his  favour;  in  vain  would  the 
most  circumspect  watch  the  motions  of  his  own  heart,  and 
the  most  diligent  i^ply  himself  to  the  exercise  of  virtue. 
Ihey  would  only  destroy  their  ease  by  ineffectual  solici- 
tude,  confine  their  hearts  with  unnecessary  restraints,  and 
weaiy  out  their  lives. in  unavailing  labours.  God  would 
not  be  to  be  served,  because  all  service  would  be  rejected : 
it  would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  abstract  the  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  him,  than  to  have  him  only 
before  us,  afi  an  object  of  terrour,  as  a  Being  too  mighty 
to  be  resisted,  and  too  cruel  to  be  implored ;  a  Being  that 
created  men,  only  to  be  miserable,  and  revealed  himself 
to  them,  only  to  interrupt  even  the  transient  and  imper- 
fect enjoyments  of  this  life,  to  astonish  them  with  terrour^ 
and  to  overwhelm  them  with  despair. 

But  there  is  mercy  with  him,  therefore  shall  he  be  feared* 
It  is  reasonable,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  please  him, 
Wause  we  know  that  every  sincere  endeavour  will  be  re- 
warded by  him  ;  that  we  should  use  all  the  means  in  our 
power,  to  enlighten  our  minds,  and  reg^ate  our  lives,  be- 
cause our  errours,  if  involuntary,  will  not  be  imputed  to 
^ ;  and  our  conduct,  though  not  exactly  agreeable  to  the 


dirine  ideas  of  r^tude,  yet  if  approved,  after  honert  and 
diligent  inquiries,  by  our  own  conscienees,  wiH  not  be 
c«HKleniiied  by  tbat  God,  who  judges  of  the  heart,  weighs 
every  dmunstance  of  our  lives,  and  admits  every  real  a- 
tenuation  of  our  failings  and  tran^ressions. 

Were  there  not  mercy  with  him,  were  he  not  to  be  re- 
conciled after  the  commissicm  of  a  crime,  what  mn«t  be 
the  state  of  those,  who  are  conscious  of  having  once  (rf- 
(ended  him  ?  A  state  of  gloomy  melancholy,  or  outrageoos 
desperation ;  a  dismal  weariness  of  life,  and  inexprewWe 
agtmies  at  the  thought  of  death ;  (or  what  affiright  or  sf- 
dietioa  rouM  equal  tfae  hoROuza  of  that  mind,  wbicb 
expected  every  moment  to  &11  into  the  hands  of  impbea- 
We  (Omnipotence  ? 

But  tbo  merer  of  God  extends  not  only  to  those  who 
hsve  m»de  his  will,  in  some  dej^ree,  the  rule  of  their  ac- 
tk^os,  and  have  oohr  deviated  from  it  by  inadvertfncv, 
sur^>riie.  ioanention,  or  ncfrligraee,  bat  even  to  those  that 
have  pv>Uui^  tbemselws  with  studied  and  premeditated 
«x-i»fakess :  thxt  have  violated  his  commands  in  opposi- 
ti^>*i  ti>  nwiocivin.  and  fn>De  oo.  bom  crime  to  crime,  midet 
a  $*:-ase  vM'  the  diviiie  db^frobatiMi. 

.  Fxvtt  thirsaf  air  ut^  fttr  erer  exdoded  from  his  favour. 
I<c;t  KiTv  ia  th«^  haDiis  means,  appointed  by  himsdf,  of 
'wv"«vt':i»t».>n  h>  him ;  ■wans  by  wliich  poidon  may  be 
»>4«ti3pexi.  and  by  whkfa  (bey  may  be  restored  id  Aoae 
tstv*  i-f  barcvmns.  frvm  widch  ther  have  bJHen  by  tbeii 

IV  ytwu  l^^tT  sl.  the  per^vmance  of  which  these  be- 
i^-OK  aiv  r^ttti*^.  is  ivpvmaiKe ;  a  dutr.  whidi  is  of  the 
«c«^'.3  -api^a^.v  ti>  ervrr  wtMM  to  imd^istand  and  pnc- 
to^  «»1  »hiA  jt  tfcei^w,  nav  be  Mcessarr  to  explain 

t_K^«W  trw  jiatMm  o£  lepentance. 

i  to  an  early  re- 
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gion,  has  been  misrepresented  by  the  weakness  of  super- 
sdtion,  or  the  artifices  of  interest.  The  clearest  precepts 
have  been  obscured  by  false  interpretations,  and  one  errour 
added  to  another,  till  the  understanding  of  men  has  been 
bewildered,  and  their  morals  depraved,  by  a  false  appear- 
ance of  religion. 

Repentance  has  been  made,  by  some,  to  consist  in  the 
outward  expressions  of  sorrow  for  sin,  in  tears  and  sighs, 
in  dcrjection  and  lamentation. 

It  must  be  ovmed  that  where  the  crime  is  publick,  and 
where  others  may  be  in  danger  of  corruption  from  the 
example,  some  publick  and  open  declarations  of  repent- 
ance may  be  proper,  if  made  with  decency  and  propriety, 
which  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  best  actions  from  con- 
tempt and  ridicule ;  but  they  are  necessary  only,  for  the 
sake  of  destroying  the  influence  of  a  bad  example,  and 
arc  no  otherwise  essential  to  this  duty.  No  man  is  obliged 
to  accuse^  himself  of  crimes,  which  are  'known  to  God 
alone ;  even  the  fear  of  hurting  others  ought  often  to  re- 
strain him  from  it,  since  to  confess  crimes  may  be,  in  some 
measure,  to  teach  them,  and  those  may  imitate  him  in 
wickedness,  who  will  not  follow  him  in  his  repentance. 

It  seems  here  not  impertinent  to  mention  the  practice 
of  private  confession  td  the  priest,  indispensably  enjoined 
by  the   Roman  church,  as   absolutely  necessary  to  true 
repentance ;  but  which  is  no  where  commanded  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  recommended  otherwise,  than  as  a  method  of  dis- 
burdening the  conscience,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  comfort 
or  instruction,  and  as  such  is  directed  by  our  own  liturgy. 
Thus  much,  and--  no  more,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
apoBtle's  precept,  **of  confessing  our  faults  one  to  an- 
other,*^ a  precept  expressed  With  such  latitude,  that  it  ap- 
pears only  to  be  one  of  those  which  it  may  be  often 
(xmvement  to  observe,  but  which  is  to  be  observed  no  far- 
ther than  as  it  may  be  convenient.  For  we  are  left  entirely 
at  liberty,  what  terms,  whether  general  or  particular,  we 
shall  use  in  our  confessions.    The  precept,  in  a  literal  and 
rational  sense,  can  be  said  to  direct  no  more,  than  general 
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Tie  yii.^mm^'m  i»  :fe  c^irf  pait  of  icpeolanoe ;  not  he 
OLJT  W«u»  a»i  cKsiesHS,  bat  he  that  fafsakes  his 
rfpoas  mvfCEtor  ti>  God.  dttt  Ciod  wlio  **  will  hs^e 
aai  w4  MtfiMie ;"  viw  wiD  onlj  aecept  a  pme 
keut  az>i  iml  viztw!.  wjt  ontwaid  fcons  cf  gnefyOr  poq^ 
OQS  sDkminxieK  cf  demtmi.  To  coneeiTe  tbai  an j  dung 
can  be  suhstinited  id  the  placr  of  lefoaaation  is  a  danger- 
ous and  fatal,  thon^  pediaps  no  imooiiiBMm  enour ;  nctf 
is  it  les  enoneoofiy  dioiigh  less  destractiTe,  to  suppose, 
that  anj  thing  can  be  added  to  the  eflicaey  of  a  good  life 
hj  a  ocmfonnitj  to  anj  extiaiwdinaiy  ceieoKNiies  or  par- 
ticular in8titoti(Hi& 

To  false  noticms  of  repentance  many  nations  owe  the 
dutoniy  which  prevails  amongst  them,  of  retiring,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  to  solitudes  and  clcMsteiB,  to  atone  fcH*  wick- 
edness by  penance  and  mortifications.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  confessed,  that  it  may  be  prudent  in  a  man,  long  ac- 
customed to  yield  to  particular  temptations,  to  remote 
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^If  from  them  as  fiear  as  he  can,  because  every  passion 
is  more  strong  or  violent,  as  its  parlieular  object  is  more 
uear.  Thus  it  would  be  madness  in  a  man,  long  enslaved 
by  intemperance,  to  frequent  revels  and  banquets  with  an 
intent  to  reform ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  cruelty  and 
tyranny  should  be  corrected  by  continuance  in  high  au- 
thority. 

That  particular  state  which  contributes  most  to  excite 
and  stimulate  our  inordinate  passions,  may  be  changed 
ivith  very  good  effect ;  but  any  retirement  from  the  world 
does  not  necessarily  precede  or  follow  repentance,  because 
it  is  not  requisite  to  reformation.  A  man,  whose  con- 
science accuses  him  of  having  perverted  others,  seems  un- 
der some  obUgations  to  continue  in  the  world,  and  to 
practise  virtue  in  publick,  that  those  who  have  been  se- 
duced by  his  example,  may  by  his  example  be  reclaimed. 

For  reformation  includes,  not  only  the  forbearance  of 
those  crimes  of  which  we  have  been  guilty,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  those  duties  which  we  have  hitherto  n^lected,  but 
a  reparation,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  it,  of  all  the 
injuries  that  we  have  done,  either  to  mankind  in  general, 
or  to  particular  persons.  If  we  have  been  guilty  of  the 
open  propagation  of  errour,  or  the  promulgation  of  false- 
hood, we  must  make  «ar  recantation  no  less  openly ;  we 
must  endeavour,  without  regard  to  the  shame  and  reproach 
to  which  we  may  be  exposed,  to  undeceive  thos6  whom 
^re  have  formerly  misled.  If  we  have  deprived  any  man 
of  his  right,  we  must  restore  it  to  him ;  if  we  have  as- 
persed his  reputation,  we  must  retract  our  calumny. 
Whatever  can  be  done  to  obviate  the  ill  consequences  of 
our  past  misconduct,  must  be  diligently  and  steadily 
practised.  Whoever  has  been  made  vitious  or  unhappy 
by  our  fault,  must  be  restored  to  virtue  and  happiness,  so 
far  as  our  counsel  or  fortune  can  contribute  to  it.^ 

Let  no  man  imagine  that  he  may  indulge  his  malice, 
his  avarice,  or  his  ambition,  at  the  expense  of  others ; 
that  be  may  raise  himself  to  wealth  and  honour  by  the 
breach  of  every  law  of  heaven  and  earth,  then  retire,  laden 
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with  the  pfamder  of  the  nusenUe,  speoA  Us  Bfeinbn- 
lasdck  penanoes,  or  &iae  devotion,  and  bj  his  oomplnBoe 
with  the  external  daties  of  idigioo,  atone  for  widibold- 
ing  what  he  has  torn  away  from  the  kwfol  pasBessonibT 
lajnne  and  extorticm :  let  him  not  flatter  himsdf  vidi 
false  penoasions  that  prayer  and  mortificatioa  ean  abff 
the  great  and  inTariable  rules  of  reason  and  justice:  kt 
him  not  think  that  he  can  aoqoiie  a  right  to  keep  wliai 
he  had  no  right  to  take  away,  or  that  fieqaeot  pnetn- 
tions  before  God  will  justify  his  perseveiance  in  oppRS- 
ing  men :  let  him  be  assmed  that  his  presence  piofu^s 
the  temple,  and  that  his  prayer  will  be  tnmed  into  an. 

A  fiequent  and  serious  reflecticm  upon  the  neeentjof 
rqmation  and  restitution,  may  be  verj  effectual  to  le- 
strain  men  from  injustice  and  defiunation,  from  cnieItT 
and  extortion ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  loost 
propose  themselves  to  die  the  death  of  the  ligfateoos, 
and  intend,  however  they  may  offend  God  ia  tfaepm- 
suit  of  their  interest^  or  the  gratification  of  their  pas- 
sions, to  reconcile  themselves  to  him  by  repenHoce- 
Would  men,  therefore,  deeply  imprint  upon  their  mi& 
the  true  notions  of  repentance  in  its  whole  exteot,  nunj 
temptations  would  lose  their  ibroe;  for  who  would  ntlera 
falsehood,  which  he  must  shamefully  retract,  or  take  awaj, 
at  the  expense  of  his  reputati<m  and  his  innocence,  whit 
if  he  hopes  for  eternal  happiness,  he  must  afterwards  re- 
store ?  Who  would  commit  a  crime,  of  which  lie  must 
retain  the  guilt,  but  lose  the  advantage  ? 

There  is,  indeed,  a  partial  restitution,  with  which  manj 
have  attempted  to  quiet  their  consciences,  and  have  be- 
trayed their  own  souls.    When  they  are  suffidentlj  en- 
riched by  wicked  pnictioes,  and  leave  off  to  rab  from 
satiety  of  wealth,  or  are  awakened  to  reflection  upon  their 
own  lives  by  danger,  adversity,  or  sickness,  they  then  b^ 
come  desirous  to  be  at  peace  with  God,  and  hope  to  obtaiB, 
by  refunding  part  of  their  acquisitions,  a  permissiGn  to  en- 
joy the  rest  In  pursuance  of  this  view  churches  aie  built, 
schools  endowed,  the  poor  clothed,  and  the  ignorant  cda- 
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caled ;  woiks,  indeed,  higUy  pleasing  to  God,  when  per- 
finvmed  in  concurrence  Tvith  the  other  duties  of  religion^ 
but  which  will  never  atone  for  the  violation  of  justice.  To 
plunder  one  man  for  the  sake  of  relieving  another,  is  not 
charity ;  to  build  temples  with  the  gains  of  wickedness,  is 
to  endeavour  to  bribe  the  Divinity.  This  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  left  the  other  undone.  Ye  ought, 
doubtless  to  be  charitable,  but  ye  ought  first  to  be  just 

Theie  aie  others  who  consider  God  as  a  Judge  still 
more  easily  reconciled  to  crimes,  and,  therefore,  perform 
their  acts  of  atonement  after  death,  and  destine  their  es- 
tates to  charity,  when  they  can  serve  the  end  of  luxury  or. 
vanity  no  longer.  But  whoever  he  be  that  has  loaded 
his  soul  with  the  spoils  of  the  unhappy,  and  riots  in  afflu- 
ence by  cruelty  and  injustice,  let  him  not  be  deceived ! 
God  is  not  mocked.  Restitution  must  be  made  to  those 
who  have  been  wronged,  and  whatever  he  withholds 
bom  them,  he  withholds  at  the  hazard  of  eternal  happi- 


An  amendment  of  life  is  the  chief  and  essential  part  of 
lepentance.  He  that  has  performed  that  gieat  work  needB 
not  disturb  his  conscience  with  subtile  scruples,  or  nice 
ilistinctions.  He  needs  not  recollect,  whether  he  was 
awakened  from  the  lethargy  of  sin  by  the  love  of  Grod,  or 
the  fear  of  punishment  The  Scripture  applies  to  all  our 
passions :  and  eternal  pimishments  had  been  threatened 
to  no  purpose,  if  these  menaces  were  not  intended  to  pro- 
mote virtue. 

But  as  this  reformation  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
our  own  natural  power,  unassisted  by  Grod,  we  must, 
when  we  form  our  first  resolutions  of  a  new  life,  apply 
ourselves,  with  fervour  and  constancy,  to  those  means 
which  Grod  has  prescribed  for  obtaining  his  assistance. 
We  must  implore  a  blessing  by  frequent  prayer,  and  con- 
firm our  faith  by  the  holy  sacrament  We  must  use  all 
those  institutions  that  contribute  to  the  increase  of  piety, 
and  omit  nothing  that  may  either  promote  our  progress 
in  virtue,  or  prevent  a  lapse  into  vice.    It  may  be  in- 
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part  of  that  time  which  is  already,  perhaps,  almost  at  an 
end. 

But  the  time  not  only  gtoVa  every  day  shorter,  but  the 
vTork  to  be  perfonned  in  it  more  difficult ;  every  hour,  in 
which  repentance  is  delayed,  produces  sdmething  new  to 
be  repented  of.  Habits  grow  stronger  by  long  continu- 
ance, and  passions  more  violent  by  indulgence.  Vice,  by 
repeated  acts,  becomes  almost  natural;;  and  pleasures,  by 
frequent  enjoyment,  captivate  the  mind  almost  beyond  re- 


If  avarice  has  been  the  predominant  passion,  and 
wealth  has  been,  accumulated  by  extortion  and  rapacity, 
i-epentance  is  not  to  be  postponed.  Acquisitions,  long 
(Enjoyed,  are  with  great  difficulty  quitted ;  with  so  great 
difficulty,  that  we  seldom,  very  seldom,  meet  with  true  re- 
pentance in  those  whom  the  desire  of  riches  has  betrayed 
to  wickedness.  Men  who  could  willingly  resign  the  luxu- 
ries and  sensual  pleasures  of  a  large  fortime,  cannot  con- 
sult to  live  without  the  grandeur  and  the  homage.  And 
they  who  would  leave  all,  cannot  bear  the  reproach  which 
they  apprehend  from  such  an  ackuowledgemcnt  of  wrong. 
Thus  are  men  withheld  from  repentance,  tmd,  conse- 
quently, debarred  &om  eternal  felicity  ;  but  these  reasons, 
being  fotmdad  in  temporal  interests,  acquire  every  day 
greater  strength  to  mislead  us,  though  not  greater  efficacy 
to  justiiy  us.  A  man  may,  by  fondly  indulging  a  iaUe 
notion,  voluntarily  forget  that  it  is  false,  but  can  never 
make  it  true.  We  must  banish  every  false  argument, 
every  known  delusion  irom  our  minds,  before  our  passions 
can  operate  in  its  favour;  and  forsake  what  we  know 
must  be  forsaken,  befoiB  we  have  endeared  it  to  ourselves 
by  long  possession.  Bepentance  is  always  difficult,  and 
the  difficulty  grows  still  greater  by  delay.  But  let  those 
who  have  hitherto  neglected  this  great  du^,  remember, 
that  it  is  yet  in  their  power,  and  that  they  cannot  pen'  ' 
everlastingly  but  by  their  own  choice !  Let  them,  the 
fore  endeavour  to  redeem  the  time  lost,  and  repair  th 
negligence  by  vigilance  and  ardour !     *'  Let  |the  wi^li 
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The  gnat  ^/m^ii^ML  cc  vp^'ol^  9-^p»  is  «>  wtati  ■£ 
a  dear  lepieaeattSXA  -:^  xs  i-fcaJoKe  «■  At  Sv^at 
Beingy  bj  tf^rliiae  Ibsb  i»  q:»iifrr  God  as  kbCRaU? 
and  Goremoar,  isi  Fadher  aad  his  Jodj^  Ite.  to 
whom  piorideiKe  ham  giiinil  dke  kti^le^g*  ^  dieHoh 
ScriptareSy  hare  no  need  ■»  pofiex  thf  mIicjb  widi  if- 
ficult  specidatioDS,  to  dtAmte  Atar  datr  ham  lonole  pno- 
ciples,  or  to  enfoice  it  hj  dosbdid  sodres.  The  B9)le 
tells  usy  in  phun  and  andioatathe  imas  dnl  dioe  is  a 
way  to  life,  and  a  way  to  death;  dni  dieie  are  ads  vU^ 
God  will  reward,  and  acts  that  he  wQlpvnish.  ThstviA 
sobemessy  lighteooanesB,  and  godfinesB,  God  wiD  be 
pleased ;  and  that  with  intempennee,  iniqmtf,  sad  i^' 
piety,  God  will  be  offended ;  and  that,  of  diose^  ^ 
eareful  to  please  him,  the  reward  will  be  sodi  as  ete 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  of  those  who,  hanng  ol 
ed  him,  die  without  repentance,  the  pnnidunent  will  be 
inconceivably  severe,  and  dreadfoL 

In  consequence  of  this  general  doctrine,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  moral  religious  duty  is  expressed,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  by  the  "  fear  of  God."  A  good  man  is  cha- 
ractorisod,  as  a  man  that  feareth  God ;  and  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  said  to  be  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  ao^ 

the  text  affirms,  that  happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  al- 
ways. 

On  the  distinction  of  this  fear,  into  servile  and  fiHal*  ^ 
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fear  of  punishment,  or  fear  of  offence,  on  which  much  has 
been  superBlructed  by  the  casuistical  theol(^  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  religion  which  makes  fear  the  great 
principle  of  action,  implicitly  condemns  all  self-confidence', 
all  presumptuous  security ;  and  enjoins  a  constant  state  of 
vigilance  and  caution,  a  perpetual  distrust  of  our  own 
hearts,  a  full  conviction  of  our  natural  weakness,  and  an 
earnest  solicitude  for  Divine  assistance. 

The  philosophers  of  the  heathen  world  seemed  to  hope, 
that  man  might  be  flattered  into  virtue,  and  therefore  told 
him  much  of  his  rank,  and  of  the  meanness  of  degeneracy ; 
they  asserted,  indeed  with  truth,  that  all  greatness  was  in 
the  practice  of  virtue;  but  of  virtue  their  notions  were 
narrow;  and  pride,  which  their  doctrine  made  its  chief 
support,  was  not  of  power  sufficient  to  struggle  with  sense 
or  passion. 

Of  that  religion,  which  has  been  taught  from  God,  the 
bans  is  humility ;  a  holy  fear  which  attends  good  men, 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives ;  and  keeps  them 
always  attentive  to  the  motives  and  consequences  of  every 
action ;  if  always  unsatisfied  with  their  progress  in  holi- 
ness, always  wishing  to  advance,  and  always  afraid  of 
fiilling  away. 

Ihis  fear  is  of  such  efficacy  to  the  great  purpose  of  our 
being,  that  the  wise  man  has  pronounced  him  happy  that 
fears  always;-  and  declares,  that  he,  who  hardens  his 
heart,  shall  fall  into  mischief.  Let  us,  therefore,  carefully 
consider. 

First  :  What  he  is  to  fear,  whose  fear  will  make  him 
happy. 

Secondly  :  What  is  that  hardness  of  heart  which  ends 
in  mischief. 

Thirdly  :  How  the  heart  is  hardened.    And, 

Fourthly  :  What  is  the  consequence  of  hardness  of 
heart. 

First:  We  must  inquire,  what  he  is  to  fear,  whose 
fear  will  make  him  happy. 
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The  great  aad  primaij  object  of  a  good  maa's  feai  is 
sin ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  atrocioosness  of  the  aime, 
he  will  shnnk  firom  it  with  more  hommr.  When  he  me- 
ditates on  the  infinite  pezfection  of  his  Maker  and  bis 
Judge ;  when  he  considers,  that  the  heavens  are  not  pure 
in  the  sight  of  Grod,  and  yet  remembers,  that  he  most  in 
a  short  time  appear  before  him ;  he  dreads  the  contami- 
nation of  evil,  and  endeavours  to  pass  through  his  ap- 
pointed time,  with  such  cautions,  as  may  keep  him 
unspotted  from  the  world. 

The  dread  of  sin  necessarily  prodooes  the  dread  cl 
temptation :  he,  that  wishes  to  escape  the  effect,  flies  like- 
wise from  the  cause.  The  humility  of  a  -man  truly  reli- 
gious, seldom  suffers  him  to  think  himself  able  to  resk 
those  incitements  to  evil,  which,  by  the  approach  of  im- 
mediate gratifications,  may  be  presented  to  sense  or  fanej ; 
his  care  is  not  for  victory,  but  safety ;  and,  when  he  csn 
escape  assaults,  he  does  not  willingly  encaunfer  them. 

The  continual  occurrence  of  temptation,  and  that  im- 
becility of  nature,  'which  every  man  sees  in  others,  aod 
has  experienced  in  himself,  seems  to  have  made  many 
doubtful  of  the  possibility  of  salvation.  In  the  commoQ 
modes  of  life,  they  find  that  business  ensnares,  and  that 
pleasure  seduces;  that  success  produces  pride,  and  mis- 
carriage envy;  that  conversation  consists  too  often  of 
censure  or  of  flattery ;  and,  that  even  care  for  the  interests 
of  friends,  or  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  fiunilj* 
generates  contest  and  competition,  enmity  and  maleTO- 
lence,  and  at  last  fills  the  mind  with  secular  solicitude. 

Under  the  terrours  which  this  prospect  of  the  world  has 
impressed  upon  them,  many  have  endeavoured  to  secure 
their  innocence,  by  excluding  the  possibility  of  crimes; 
and  have  fled  for  refuge,  from  vanity  and  sin,  to  the  soli- 
tude  of  deserts;  where  they  have  passed  their  lime  in 
woods  and  caverns ;  and,  after  a  life  of  labour  and  maoera- 

tjon,  prayer  and  penitence,  died  at  last  in  secrecy  and 
silence.  •^ 

Many  more,  of  both  sexes,  have  withdrawn,  and  stiD 
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withdraw  themsdres,  from  crowds  and  glitter,  and  plea- 
sure, to  monasteries  and  convents;  where  they  engage 
themselves,  by  irrevocable  vows,  in*certain  modes  of  life, 
more  or  less  austere,  according  to  the  several  institutions ; 
but  all  of  them  comprising  many  positive  hardships,  and 
all  prohibiting  almost  all  sensual  gratifications.  Ihe  fim- 
dajn^ital  and  general  principle  of  all  monastick  commu^ 
nities,  is  ceUbacy,  poverty,  and  obedience  to  the  saperiour. 
lu  some,  there  is  a  perpetual  abstinence  from  all  food  that 
may  join  deUght  with  nouriishment;  to  which,  m  others, 
is  added  an  obligation  to  silence  and  solitade  ;-*-to  suffer, 
to  watch,  and  to  pray,  is  their  whole  employment. 

Of  these,  it  m«st  be  confessed,  that  they  fear  always, 
and  that  they  escape  many  temptations,  to  which  all  are 
exposed,  and  by  which  many  fall,  who  venture  themselves 
into  the  whirl  of  human  affairs ;  they  are  exempt  from 
avarice,  and  all  its  concomitants,  and,  by  allowing  them- 
selves to  possess  nothing,  they  are  free  from  those  contests 
for  honour  and  power,  which  fill  the  open  world  with 
stratagems  and  violence.  But  surely  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  have  reached  the  perfection  ot  a  religious  life ; 
it  cannot  be  allowed,  that  flight  is  victory ;  or  that  he  fills 
his  place  in  the  creation  laudably,  who  does  no  ill,  onlp 
because  he  does  nothing.  Those  who  live  upon  that  which 
is  produced  by  the  labour  of  others,  could  not  live,  if  there 
were  none  to  labour ;  and,  if  ceUbacy  could  be  universal, 
the  race  of  man  must  soon  have  an  end. 

Of  these  recluses,  it  may,  without  uncharitable  censure, 
be  affirmed ;  that  they  have  secured  their  innocence,  by 
the  loss  of  their  virtue ;  that,  to  avoid  the  commission  of 
some  faults,  they  have  made  many  duties  impracticable ; 
and  that,  lest  they  should  do  what  they  ought  not  to  do, 
they  leave  much  undone^  which  they  ought  to  do.  They 
must,  however,  be  allowed  to  express  a  just  sense  of-  the 
dangers  with  which  we  are  surrounded ;  and  a  sti^ng  con* 
viction  of  the  vigilance  necessary  to  obtain  salvation ;  and 
it  is  our  business  to  avoid  their  erroius,  and  imitate  their 
piety. 
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He  18  happy  that  cames  about  with  him  in  Uie  worid 
the  temper  of  the  cloister ;  and  preserves  the  fear  of  drang 
evilj  while  he  Boffere  hinuelf  to  be  impelled  by  the  xeal  oi 
d<HQg  good ;  who  uses  the  comforts  and  the  coDTeniennff 
of  his  condition  as  though  he  used  them  not,  with  tlut 
constant  desire  of  a  better  state,  which  sinks  the  valae  of 
earthly  things ;  who  can  be  rich  or  poor,  without  pride  m 
riches,  or  discontent  in  poverty ;  who  can  manage  the 
business  of  this  life  with  such  indifference  as  may  shm 
out  from  hia  heart  all  incitements  to  fraud  or  iojustic«; 
who  can  partake  the  pleasures  of  sense  with  tempcniKf. 
and  enjoy  the  distinctions  of  honour  with  modentjoo. 
who  can  pass  undefilfd  through  a  pidlated  world ;  and. 
»mnng  all  the  viossitudes  of  good  and  evil,  have  his  heui 
fixed  only  where  true  Joys  are  to  be  found. 

This  can  only  be  done,  by  fearing  always,  by  pvesenii^ 
in  the  mind  a  constant  fqtprehensitm  <^  the  Divine  pi^ 
sence,  and  a  constant  dread  of  the  Divine  diiqikasoR: 
impressions  whit^  the  converse  of  mankind,  and  the  tc^- 
dtattons  of  sense  and  fancy,  are  omitiniially  Ishooiiiip  to 
e&ce,  and  which  we  most,  tbeacibre,  renew  by  all  soA 
pnctkvs  as  rehgioD  prescribes ;  and  which  may  be  leaned 
fiva  the  lives  of  than,  who  have  been  distingiiidied.  u 
examples  of  piety,  by  the  gesoal  ^ivobaticm  ol  the 
I'hristiaa  wx>rl<i 

1W  givat  effii-ieni  of  unitm,  between  the  sool  and  «^ 
C*«h.w,  b  praver;  *.if  which  the  neoesEi^  is  taA,  ite 
^  I^Mil  (hrerts  us.  u>  ftmj  without  ccwbed^;  Aat  >s  »' 
l>i^^«««^  in  Un-  mind  twch  a  eumstant  depanieaix  ap^ 
t^-U.  aad  sMch  «  <v«sto«  desbv  of  his  aasbtawe,  as  mj 

a  n^««vixcaalMb«af  that  Powcr.WwVvi 
F*^o>:i«s :  mer  oan  hr  iMiiiknh-  nnad^' 
*>>'^  W  whi.-^  W  skaBdBfik^feiB.:' 
•  wtwiKV^  "\iBi     fii  his  ar^m  uO 

Vw^M  WkifWF  to  he  sta  FnHrn<i 
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nd  effect)  and  may  hope  to  be  preserved  in  safety,  by  the 
stronger  aid  of  Divine  protection. 

Besides  the  returns  of  daily  and  regular  prayer,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  most  men  to  assist  themselves,  from  time 
to  time,  by  some  particular  and  unaccustomed  acts  of 
devotion.  For  this  purpose,  intervals  of  retirement  may 
be  properly  reconmiended ;  in  which  the  dust  of  life  may 
be  shaken  off,  and  in  which  the  course  of  life  may  be  pro- 
perly reviewed,  and  its  future  possibilities  estimated.  At 
such  times  secular  temptations  are  removed,  and  earthly 
caies  are  dismissed;  a  vain  transitory  world  may  be  con- 
templated in  its  true  state ;  past  offences  may  obtain  par- 
don by  repentance ;  new  resolutions  may  be  formed,  upon 
new  convictions ;  the  past  may  supply  instruction  to  the 
present  and  to  the  future ;  and  such  preparation  may  be 
made  for  those  events,  which  threaten  spiritual  danger, 
diat  temptation  cannot  easily  come  unexpected ;  and  in- 
terest and  pleasure,  whenever  they  renew  their  attacks, 
will  find  the  soul  upon  its  guard,  vrith  either  caution  to 
avoid,  or  vigour  to  repel  them. 

In  these  seasons  of  retreat  and  recollection,  what  exter- 
nal helps  shall  be  added,  must  by  every  one  be  discretely 
and  soberly  considered.  Fasts  and  other  austerities,  how- 
ever they  have  been  brought  into  disrepute  by  wild  en- 
thosiasm,  have  been  always  reconmiended,  and  always 
practised  by  the  sincere  believers  of  revealed  religion ;  and, 
as  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  disengage  the  mind 
from  sensuality,  they  may  be  of  great  use,  as  awakeners 
of  holy  fear;  and  they  may  assist  our  progress  in  a  good 
life,  while  they  are  considered  only,  as  expressions  of  our 
love  of  Grod,  and  are  not  substituted  for  the  love  of  our 
neighbours. 

As  all  those  duties  are  to  be  practised,  lest  the  heart 
should  be  hardened,  we  are  to  consider. 

Secondly  :  What  is  meant  by  hardness  of  heart. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  text,  that  the  hardness  of  heart, 
which  betrays  to  mischief,  is  contrary  to  the  fear  which 
secures  happiness.    The  fear  of  God,  is  a  certain  tender- 
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He  is  happy  that  carries  ^  .aid  the  cKoaeft  of 

the  temper  of  the  cloister ;  r  .  tuid  such  persnaaoii 

evil,  while  he  suffers  himr  appeaiance  of  evil,  and 

doing  good ;  who  uses  f*         >  combat  and  escape  it 
of  his  condition  as  tl*      .ore,  is  a  thoughtless  neglect  d 
constant  desire  of  a     .i  acquiescence  in  the  pleasures  of 
earthly  things ;  w^  ^at  in  the  pride  of  life,  as  leaves  do 
riches,  or  discor  ^hr  meditation  on  higher  things ;  sarh 
business  of  th*  ^t  the  last  event  of  human  actions,  as 
out  from  luf  ''.tanl  to  a  future  state,  but  suffers  the  pas- 
who  can  p-  ,.^  inth  their  full  force,  without  any  o&er 
and  enjr  /^iriutification  of  the  present  world, 
who  cr    « ^  ^/  hearts  thus  hardened,  providence  is  seldom 
amon       -  ^^^tive ;  they  are  often  called  to  the  remem- 
^^      ^'jiitit  Creator,  both  by  blessings  and  afflictiiHis; 
fgfies  fiom  sickness,  by  deliverances  from  dai^g^» 
ir        ^^o^ftiends,  and  by  miscarriage  of  transactions.    As 
.^  ^  are  neglected,  the  hardness  is  increased,  and 
fli$  dang«r>  lest  he  whom  they  have  refused  to  hear, 
fjjy  caD  them  no  more. 

fjg^  state  of  dereliction  is  the  highest  degree  of  miseir ; 

J  since  it  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  all  approaches  to 

^  diligently  to  be  avoided.    It  is,  therefore,  uecessaij 

^ijquiie, 
j^RDLT :  How,  or  by  what  causes,  the  heart  is  bar- 

]|e  most  dangerous  hardness  of  heart  is  that  whid 

Zffi^  from  some  enormous  wickedness,  of  which  the 

r]^  dreads  the  recollection,  because  he  cannot  prevail 

^  himself  to  repaii  the  injury ;  or  because  he  dreads 

^^ption  of  those  images,  by  which  guilt  must  alwap 
^tnpanied ;  and,  finding  a  temporal  ease  in  negli- 

^^  gnd  foigetfulness,  by  degrees  confirms  himself  in 

^m  impenitence. 
^  is  the  most  dreadful  and  deplorable  state  of  the 

^..  but  this  I  hope  is  not  very  common.     That  which 

ft-duefltly  occurs,  though  very  dangerous,  is  not  despeiate ; 
jt  comuBtSy  not  in  the  perversion  of  the  will,  hut  in 
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^  ^  «ch  heartlB  God  i^  not 

ihis  forgetfulness,  the 
-  s  and  sensual  pleasures. 

il  avarice  or  ambition  have 
^  *i"  .()  places  his  hope  in  riches  or 

employed  in  bargains,  or  in 

'  excursion  into  remote  futurity, 

J,  in  which  the  rich  and  the  poor 

ther;  when  all  temporal  advantages 

and  he  shall  appear  before  the  supreme 

.nal  justice.    The  slave  of  pleasure  soon 

.nd  of  voluptuous  dotage ;  intoxicated  with 

jhts,  and  careless  of  every  thing  else ;  hi&  days 

jhts  glide  away  in  luxury  or  in  vice,  and  he  has 

out  to  keep  thought  away ;  for  thought  is  always 

iome  to  him,  who  lives  without  his  own  appro- 

j. 

Aat  such  men  are  not  roused  to  the  knowledge  and  the 
iisideration  of  their  real  state,  will  appear  less  strange, 
<^hen  it  is  observed,  that  they  are  almost  always  either 
stupidly,  or  profanely,  negligent  of  those  external  duties 
of  religion,  which  are  instituted  to  excite  and  preserve  the 
fear  of  Grod.  By  perpetual  absence  jfrom  pubhck  worship, 
they  miss  all  opportunities,  which  the  pious  wisdom  of 
Christianity  has  afforded  them,  of  comparing  their  lives 
with  the  rules  which  the  Scripture  contains ;  and  awaken* 
hig  their  attention  to  the  presence  of  God,  by  hearing 
him  invoked,  and  joining  their  own  voices  in  the  commop 
supplication.  That  carelessness  of  the  world  to  come, 
which  first  suffered  them  to  omit  the  duties  of  devdtion,  is 
hy  that  omission,  hourly  increased ;  and,  having  first  ne* 
glected  the  means  of  holiness,  they  in  time  do  not  remem- 
^rthem. 

A  great  part  of  them  whose  hearts  are  thus  hardened, 
^"^J  justly  impute  that  insensibility  to  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbath.  He  that  keeps  one  day  in  the  week  holy,  has 
not  time  to  become  profligate,  before  the  retumii^  day  of 
recollection  reinstates  his  principles,  and  renews  his  cau- 
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tion.  This  is  the  benefit  of  periodical  woidiip.  But  he, 
to  whom  all  days  are  alike,  will  find  no  daylbrpnyeruid 
repentance. 

Many  enjoyments,  innocent  in  themselves,  may  become 
dangerous  by  too  much  frequency;  publick  spectacles, 
convivial  entertainments,  domestick  games,  sports  of  the 
field,  or  gay  or  ludicroos  conversation,  all  of  them  ham- 
less,  and  some  of  them  useful,  while  they  are  reguLitedbj 
religious  prudence,  may  yet  become  p^nicioiis,  when  thej 
pass  their  bounds,  and  usurp  too  much  of  that  time  which 
18  given  us,  that  we  may  work  out  our  salvation. 

And  surely,  whatever  may  diminish  the  fear  of  God,  or 
abate  the  tenderness  of  conscience,  must  be  dfligentlj 
avoided  by  those  who  remember  what  is  to  be  explained, 

Fourthly  :  The  consequence  of  hardness  of  heart 

He  that  hardeneth  his  heart  shall  fidl  into  miseUef. 
Whether  mischief  be  considered,  as  immediately  sigmfy- 
ing  wickedness,  or  misery,  the  sense  is  eventnally  the 
same.  Misery  is  the  efiect  of  wickedness,  and  wickedness  is 
the  cause  of  misery;  and  he  that  hardeneth  Us  heart  daB 
be  both  wicked  and  miserable.  Wicked  he  will  doahdfs 
be,  for  he  that  has  lost  the  fear  of  Grod,  has  nothing  bj 
which  he  can  oppose  temptation.  He  has  a  breast  open 
and  exposed,  of  which  interest  or  voluptuousnefls  take 
easy  possession.  He  is  the  slave  of  his  own  deares,  lod 
the  sport  of  his  own  passions.  He  acts  without  a  nile  of 
action,  and  he  determines  without  any  true  principle  of 
judgment.  If  he  who  fears  always,  who  preserves  io  bL< 
mind  a  constant  sense  of  the  danger  of  sin,  is  yet  often 
assaulted,  and  sometimes  overpowered  by  temptatioD; 
what  can  be  hoped  for  him,  that  has  the  same  temptalioD* 
without  the  same  defence  ?  He  who  hardens  his  heart  viB 
certainly  be  wicked,  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  he 
will  certainly  be  miserable.  The  doom  of  the  obstiMtf 
and  impenitent  anner  is  plainly  declared ;  it  is  a  feaiW 
^ng  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

-Liet  us  all,  therefore,  watch  our  thoughts  and  actioB^; 
and  that  we  may  not,  by  hardness  of  heart  fidl  into  mis- 
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chief,  let  us  endeaTour  and  pray,  that  we  may  he  among 
them  that  feared  always,  and  hy  that  fear  may  he  prepared 
for  everlasting  happiness. 


SERMON    IV. 

*^  Ift  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungiy,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor 
that  are  cast  ont  to  thy  hoase  ?  when  thon  seest  the  naked,  that  thou 
cover  him ;  and  that  thou  hide-  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ?  Then 
shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring 
forth  speedily :  and  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee ;  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rereward."    Isa.  Iriii.  7,  8. 

If  the  necessity  of  every  duty  is  to  he  estimated  by  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  inculcated,  and  the  sane* 
tions  hy  which  it  is  enforced ;  if  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the 
universe,  whose  will  is  immutahle,  and  whose  decrees  are 
established  for  ever,  may  be  supposed  to  regard,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  the  observation  of  those  commands,  which 
seem  to  be  repeated  only  that  they  may  be  strongly  im- 
pressed, and  secnitd,  by  an  habitual  submission,  from 
violation  and  neglect,  there  is  scarcely  any  virtue,  that  we 
ought  more  diligently  to  exercise  than  that  of  compassion 
to  the  needy  and  distressed. 

If  we  look  into  the  state  of  mankind,  and  endeavour  to 
deduce  the  will  of  God  from  the  visible  disposition  of 
things,  we  find  no  duty  more  necessary  to  the  support  of 
order,  and  the  happiness  of  society,  nor  any,  of  which  we 
aze  more  often  reminded,  by  opportunities  of  practising  it, 
or  which  is  more  strongly  urged  upon  us,  by  importunate 
solicitations,  and  afiecting  objects. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  opinions  of  those  men,  on  whom 
God  conferred  superiour  wisdom,  in  the  heathen  world,  all 
their  suffrages  will  be  found  united  in  this  great  point. 
Amidst  all  their  wild  opinions,  and  chimerical  systems, 
the  saUies  of  unguided  imagination,  and  the  errours  of  be- 
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wildered  reason ;  they  have  all  endeavoured  to  evince  the 
necessity  of  beneficence,  and  agreed  to  assign  Ae  fa 
rank  of  excellence  to  him,  who  most  contributes  to  im- 
prove  the  happiness,  and  to  soften  the  miseries  of  life. 

But  we,  who  are  blessed  with  clearer  light,  and  taoglit 
to  know  the  will  of  our  Maker,  not  from  long  deducrioc? 
from  variable  appearances,  or  intricate  disquisitions  of  iai- 
lible  reason,  but  by  messengers  inspired  by  himself,  and 
enabled  to  prove  their  mission  by  works  above  the  power 
of  created  beings,  may  spare  ourselves  the  labour  of  te- 
dious inquiries.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  in  our  hani; 
the  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, and  by  them  we  may  be  sufficiently  informed  ii 
the  extent  and  importance  of  this  great,  duty ;  a  dutr^- 
joined,  explained,  and  enforced,  by  Moses  and  the  Pn> 
phets,  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  by  the  precepts  of 
Solomon,  and  the  example  of  Christ. 

From  those,  to  whom  large  possessions  have  been 
transmitted  by  their  ancestors,  or  whose  industiyiusk^n 
Uessed  with  success,  God  always  requires  the  tdbute  of 
charity :  he  commands,  that  what  he  has  given  be^ajpyed 
in  imitating  his  bounty,  in  dispensing  happiness,  and 
cheerily  pover^,  iu  easing  the  pains  of  disease,  and 
lightening  the  burden  of  oppression  ;  he  comiiiaiids  that 
the  siqpeiflaity  of  bread  be  dealt  to  the  hungry;  andtbe 
ndment,  which  the  possessous  cannot  use,  be  bestowed  np- 
<m  the  naked,  and  that  no  man  turn  away  from  his  owo 
ilesh. 

This  is  a  tribute,  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  tbt 
any  man  can  be  unwilling  to  pay,  as  an  acknowlcdgem^^ 
of  his  dependence  upon  the  universal  Benefactor,  and  «» 
hmnUe  testimony  of  his  confidence  in  that  protectloD, 
without  which,  the  strongest  foundations  of  humaD  povtr 
most  fail,  at  the  first  shock  of  adversity,  and  the  h^^ 
frbncks  of  earthly  greatness  sink  into  ruin;  without 
whidi,  wealth  is  only  a  floating  vapour,  and  fclicj  an 
empty  sound. 

But  such  is  the  prevalence  of  temptations,  not  carfr 
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reaisled ;  sacb  the  depraTity  of  minds,  by  which  unlaw* 
fid  desires  have  been  long  indnlged,  and  feilse  ai^pearatices 
of  happiness  puisaed  with  ardour  and  pertinaciousness ; 
ao  much  are  we  influenced  by  example,  and  so  diligently 
do  we  labour  to  deceive  ourselves,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  sentinients  of  benevolence  almost  extinguished, 
and  all  regard  to  the  welfare  of  others  ov^born  ^j  a  per- 
petual attention  to  immediate  advantage  and  contracted 
▼lews  of  present  interest. 

When  any  man  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  insensibility 
like  this,  when  he  has  learned  to  act  <mly  by  the  impulse 
of  apparent  profit,  when  he  can  look  upon  distress,  with* 
oat  partaking  it,  and  hear  the  cries  of  poverty  aad  sick- 
ness, without  a  wish  to  relieve  them ;  when  he  has  so  far 
dSacudfsted  his  ideas  as  to  value  wealth  without  regard  to 
its  end,  and  to  amass  with  eagerness  what  is  of  no  use  in 
his  handi ;  he  is,  indeed,  not  easily  to  be  reclaimed ;  his 
leaaon,  as  well  as  his  passions,  is  in  combinaticm  against 
his  soul,  and  there  is  litde  hope,  that  either  persnasioB 
win  soften,  or  arguments  convince  him.  A  man,  once 
hardened  in  cruelty  by  inveterate  avarice,  is  scarcely  to  be 
ooaddeied  as  any  longer  human ;  nor  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that 
any  impression  can  be  made  upon  him,  by  mediods  appU* 
cable  only  to  reasonable  beings.  Beneficence  and  compas* 
sion  can  be  awakened  in  such  heartB  only  by  theoperatioii 
of  Divine  grace,  and  must  be  the  effect  of  a  mkade,  like 
that  whidi  turned  the  dry  rock  into  a  springing  welL 

Let  every  one,  that  considers  this  state  of  obdurate 
wickedness,  that  is  struck  with  honour  at  the  mention  of 
a  man  void  of  pity,  that  feels  resentment  at  the  name  ol 
eppreasioii,  and  mdts  with  scwrow  at  the  voke  of  misery^ 
venieiiiber  that  those,  who  have  now  lost  all  these  senti- 
ments, were  originally  farmed  with  passions,  and  instincts, 
and  reason,  like  his  own :  let  him  reflect,  that  he,  who  now 
stands  most  firmly,  may  fail  by  n^;ligence,  and  that  ne« 
gtigenoe  arises  from  security.  Let  him,  therefore,  observe, 
by  what  gradatioiis  men  sink  into  perdition,  by  what  in- 
sensible deviadeos  th^  wandor  from  the  ways  of  virtue, 
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,f€2Sffb  aUe  Id  vetmn ;  flodVel  Una 
wildeied  reason  ^isople,  to  ttvoid  the  ongiiial  causes 

"^^'^^^  ^^  ^^'  tfA  the  first  aUadu  (tf  mueaaombk 

rank  of  e^ssix         ^^editate  on  the  escdlesice  of  diaii^« 
proTe  the  h-         ^  seeds  of  beneTdence,  whkh  aie  im- 
But  we,        '^mid,  but  which  will  not  produce  fcuh. 
to  know  *      '^'^^culdFatioB. 

from  va*  ^^,^0088  are  always  necessazy  fiir  the  prono- 
Uble  r  t«.  ix  a  careless  and  inattentive  mind  eaalj 
enaV  ^  ^j^wftance»  and  it  will  be  practised  ontr  with 
of  ^iuknty  proportioned  to  the  sense  of  oor  ohE- 

t  '^rsach  leflections,  toconfinn  the  benevoleBeecf 

^gtL  aad  to  show  those  who.have  lived  without  legaxd 

^jfloeMities  of  others,  the  absmdity  of  their  coodact 


i^i    Into  the  natore  of  charity ;  and, 
ji^3ini«T:  Into  the  advantages  arising  from  die  eser- 

IftSti    I  shall  inqniie  into  the  nature  of  chaiity. 

ff  SdmbScJj  is  to  be  understood,  every  aasistanee  of 

or  snpidy  of  wants,  produced  by  a  desire  iA  be- 

odKra,  and  of  pleasingGod.  Not  every  act  of  lifae- 

^1^,  cvory  increase  of  the  wealth  of  another,  not  eveiT 

of  n^ligcnt  profrfiion,  or  diougfatless  start  of  sodden 

ia  Id  be  dignified  with  this  venerable  naaie. 

are  many  motives  to  the  appearance  of  bonntj, 

«rr  dtfeiest  from  those  of  true  chari^,   and  wUtb^ 

SBCCOBB  they  may  be  imposed  upon  man- 
wiD  be  disliiiguished  at  the  last  day  by  him  to  wiMn 
aie  <q>en.    It  is  not  impossible,  that  men  whose 
is  esteem  and  a^knse,  who  court  the  favour 
nmdtitade,  and  think  fiiume  die  great  end  of  action, 
their  wealth  in  such  a  manner,  that  some 
J  ben^  the  virtuous  or  the  miserable ;  but 
J?  ^ir  #uua«  ao  jj^  virtue,  of  every  action,  arises  from  dc- 
^™  d^Qse  bloaaings  which  are  bestowed  by  chance^ 
^*'^"*J^  Httle  advantage  to  Ipim  that  scattered  them 
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^  than  that  of  hearing  his   owii 

.  he  will  not  be  often  disappointed, 
.las  determined,  that  they  shall  be 
an,  in  the  distribution  of  his  faArouis, 
ngaging  gratitude,  or  gaining  affee- 
.6  in  his  mind ;  if  he  finds  his  benevo- 
/  observing  that  his  favours  are  forgotten, 
*vhom  he  has  most  studiously  benefited, 
zealous  for  his  service,  he  ought  to  re- 
he  is  not  acting  upon  the  proper  motives  pf 
:  true  charity  arises  from  faith  in  the  promises 
i  expects  rewards  only  in  a  future  state.    To 
UT  recompense  in  this  life,  is  not  beneficence. 


durely  charity  may  easily  subsist,  without  temporal 
^,  when  it  is  considered,  that  it  is  by  the  exercise 
.arity  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to  receive  any  solid 
^tage  from  present  prosperity,  and  to  appropriate  to 
rselves  any  possession  beyond  the  possibility  of  losing 
^    Of  the  uncertainty  of  success,  and  the  instability  of 
gieatness,  we  have  examples  every  day  before  us.  Scarcely 
can  any  man'  turn  his  eyes  upon  the  world,  without  ob- 
serving the  sudden  rotations  of  affairs,  the  ruin  of  the  af- 
fluent, and  the  downfal  of  the  high ;  and  it  may  reasona- 
bly be  hoped,  that  no  man,  to  whom  opportunities  of  such 
observations  occur,  can  forbear  applying  them  to  his  own 
condition,  and  inflecting,  that  what  he  now  contemplates 
in  another,  he  may,  in  a  few  days,  experience  himself. 

By  these  reflections,  he  most  be  naturally  led  to  inquire, 
how  he  may  fix  such  fugitive  advantages ;  how  he  shall 
binder  his  wealth  from  flying  away,  and  leaving  him  no- 
thing but  melancholy,  disappointment,  and  remorse.  This 
he  can  effect  only  by  the  practice  of  charity,  by  dealing 
his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  bringing  the  poor  that  is  cast 
out  to  his  house.  By  these  means  only  he  can  lay  up  for 
himself  treasures  in  heaven,  '^  where  neither  rust  nor  moth 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and 
steal*''    By  a  liberal  distribution  of  his  riches,  he  can 

Y  2 
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place  them  tlhave  the  reach   of  the  epaaler,  and  esent]rt 

them  from  accsdent  and  dangler ;  can  porchase  to  hbiMrif 

dial  satisfaction  ^nrhich  no  power  on  ectrth  can  take  awaj ; 

and  make  them  the  means  of  hapjnness,  irhen  they  are  bo 

kngor  in  his  hands.      He  maj  piocoxe,  by  this  means  of 

his  wealth,  what  he  will  find   to   be  obtained  bj  no  other 

method  of  ^plyin^  it,  an   alleviation  of  the  bohows  of 

age,  (^  the  pains  of  sickness,  and  <^the  agonies  of  death. 

To  enforce  the  duty  of  chaiitj,  it  is  so  far  firran  beii^ 

neoeenry  to  produce  any  argrunents  drawn  firom  a  namnr 

view  of  our  condition,  a  view^  restrained  to  this  wodd,  that 

the  chief  reason  for  which    it  is   to  be  practised  is  die 

shortneaa  and  uncertainty  of  life.     To  a  man  who  oinHiden 

ftur  what  purpose  he  was  created,  and  why  he  was  fdaced 

in  his  pieaent  state,  how  short  a  tame,  at  most,  is  ■lln*u«l 

to  his  eaitUy  dotation,  and  how  mncb  of  «li»*  time  naf 

■■  cnt  off;  Imvw  can  any  thing  give  real  sattsfitction  that 

tanaoBaftm  in  diis  life  ?  How  can  he  "■figim*  that  any  ac- 

^pnmiNB  can  deanre  lua  laboor,  wfaiefa  b*"  no  tendmcy  to 

A«  ywfcc^on  of  hia  imnd  ?  Or  how  can  any  enioyma* 

«nC*80  ^*  ^"■■K*)  bat  diat  of  a  pare  ecasGieDoe,  and  lea- 

aanaUe  frT;w<rtatinm  of  a  nofe   biqvy  and 
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from  the  dnngieon ;  who  has  heard  the  groans  of  the  aged 
^^lyniglu^g  with  misfortunes^  and  the  mes  of  in&nts,  hua. 
guishing  with  hanger,  find  &vour  in  the  s^ht  of  the  great 
Author  ^  societ7y  ^'^  Us  recompense  shall  flow  upon  him 
from  the  fountain  of  meiej;  he  shall  stand  without  fear, 
on  the  brink  of  life,  and  pass  into  eternity,  with  an 
humUe  confidenee  of  finding  that  mercy  which  he  has 
never  denied.  His  righteousness  shall  go  befoie  him,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  diall  be  his  rereward. 

These  blessings,  and  the^  rewards,  are  lo  be  gained  by 
the  due  use  of  riches ;  but  they  are  not  confined  to  the 
rich,  or  unattainable  by  those  whom  proyidence  has  placed 
in  lower  stations.  Charity  is  an  uniyerasl  duty,  whidi  it 
is  in  every  naan's  power  sometimes  to  practise;  since  every 
degree  of  assistance  given  to  another,  upon  proper  mo- 
tives, is  an  act  of  charity ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  man, 
in  Bodi  a  BiaU  of  imbecility,  as  that  he  may  not,  on  some 
occasions,  besi^  his  neighbour.  He  that  cannot  relieiie 
the  pow  may  instnict  the  ignorant;  and  he  that  cannot 
attend  die  ndk  maj  redaim  the  vteious.  He  that  can 
give  little  assistance  himself,  may  yet  perform  the  duty  «f 
charity,  by  infiaming  the  ardour  of  others,  and  recom- 
mending the  petitions,  which  he  cannot  grant,  to  those 
who  have  more  to  bestow.  The  widow  that  shall  give 
her  mite  to  the  treasury,  the  poor  num  who  shall  bring 
to  the  thirsty  a  cup  of  odd  water,  Aall  not  iose  their 
lewardL 

And  that  tins  reward  is  not  without  reason  decreed  to 
the  benefioent,  and  that  the  duty  of  charity  is  not  exaUsd 
i^Kyve  its  natural  dignity  and  importanoe,  will  appear*  by 
considering, 

Secondly  :  The  benefits  arising  from  the  exercise  of 
diarity. 

The  chief  advanti^  which  is  received  by  mankind 
Aom  the  praetiee  of  charity,  is  the  promotiQa  of  viuliie 
amongst  those  who  are  most  ezpoaed  to  SMch  Mnptalians 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  snimount ;  tanptadons,  of  which  no 
Mm  can  say  that  he  should  be  aUe  to  resist  ^diem,  and  ef 
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wlucb  it  18  not  easy  for  any  ooe  that  1im  not  known  them, 

to  estimate  the  force,  and  represent  the  danger. 

We  see,  every  day,  men  blessed  with  abundance,  «>d 
reveUng  indeli^ht,  yet  overborn  by  m^Temable  deriiw 
of  mcieasing  their  acqaisidons ;  and  breaking  throogt 
the  boundaries  of  religion,  to  pile  heaps  on  heaps,  aai 
add  one  superfluity  to  another,  to  obtain  only  nominal  ad- 
vantages and  itnaginazy  pleasures. 

For  these  we  see  firiendsbips  broken,  justice  vicdatfd, 
and  nature  foi^otten  ;  we  see  crimes  committed,  wilhoal 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  any  positive  pleasure,  or  remo*- 
ing  any  real  pain.  We  see  men  toiling  through  meamx^ 
and  guilt,  to  obtain  that  which  they  can  enjoy  on^  in 
idea,  and  which  will  supply  them  with  nothing  real  whidi 
they  do  not  already  abundantly  possess. 

lif  men  formed  by  education  and  enlightened  by  experi- 
ence, men  whose  observations  of  the  worid  cannot  W 
hare  shown  diem  the  necessity  of  virtue,  and  who  are  able 
to  discover  the  enormity  of  wickedness,  by  tracing  its  on- 
ginsl,  and  puismng  its  consequences,  can  fall  before  soA 
temptations,  and,  in  opposition  to  knowledge  and  convic- 
tkMi,  preler  to  the  happiness  oi  pleasing  God  the  flatteiies 
of  de^^emlents,  or  the  smiles  of  power ;  what  may  not  be 
especird  froHi  him  who  is  pushed  forward  into  sin  by  the 
UBpulse  vf  povertv,  who  Uves  in  continual  witnt  of  wbai 
b«-  $v«s  wasted  W  thousands  m  negligent  extmvaganfe, 
aiKl  wbtxitf  pain  is  every  moment  aggravated  by  the  con- 
twmpt  of  tbos«  whom  nature  has  subjected  to  the  same  ne- 
•.■vssHws  with  himself,  aitd  who  are  mily  his  sopeiioiu'  1^ 
th*«  wvohfa  whirli  tbey  know  not  bow  to  possess  with  mo- 

H«m  smiBclT  may  such  a  man  be   tempted  lo  dedwe 

"^/M^*  «*»*'  I*WT««»  and  die  great !     With  what  ob- 

»•■•(?■  aMl  hay  May  hr  nab  on  from  one  outrage  to  «n- 

"■  '■■^•fi'^  «•  one  pan  by  tfae  pcessiire  <rf  neceaaty, 

t^  "<Wj  by  dke  pm^tect  of  h^ipiiK»; 

^  W  sees  sdbdemt  to  elevate  those  that 

tW  . 
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and  to  tun  them  away  finom  their  own  flesh ;  that  happi- 
ness, which  appears  greater  by  being  compared  with  his 
own  misery,  and  which  he  admires  the  more  because  he 
cannot  approach  it  He  that  finds  in  himself  every  na- 
tural power  of  enjoyment,  will  envy  the  tables  of  the  luxu- 
rious, and  the  splendour  of  the  proud ;  he  who  feels  the 
cold  of  nakedness,  and  the  faintness  of  hunger,  cannot 
but  be  provoked  to  snatch  that  bread  which  is  devoured 
by  excess,  and  that  raiment  which  ia  only  worn  as  the 
decoration  of  vanity.  Resentment  may  easily  combine  with 
want,  and  incite  him  to  return  neglect  with  violence. 

Such  are  the  temptations  of  poverty ;  and  who  is  there 
that  can  say,  that  he  has  not  sometimes  forsaken  virtue 
upon  weaker  motives  ?  Let  any  man  reflect  upon  the 
snares  to  which  poverty  exposes  virtue,  and  remember 
how  certainly  one  crime  makes  way  for  another,  till  at 
last  all  distinction  of  good  and  evil  is  obliterated ;  and  he 
will  easily  discover  the  necessity  of  charity  to  preserve  a 
great  part  of  mankind  from  the  most  atrocious  wicked- 


The  great  rule  of  action,  by  which  we  are  directed  to  do 
to  others  whatever  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us, 
may  be  extended  to  God  himself;  whatever  we  ask  of 
God j  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  bestow  on  our  neighbour ; 
if  we  pray  to  be  forgiven,  we  must  forgive  those  that 
trespass  against  us;  and  is  it  not  equally  reasonable, 
when  we  implore  firom  Providence  our  daily  bread,  that 
we  deal  our  bread  to  the  hungry  ?  and  that  we  rescue 
others  from  beii^  betrayed  by  want  into  sin,  when  we 
pray  that  we  may  not  ourselves  be  led  into  temptation  ? 

Poverty,  for  the  greatest  part,  produces  ignorance;  and 
ignorance  facilitates  the  attack  of  temptation.  For  how 
should  any  man  resist  the  solicitations  of  appetite,  or  the 
influence  of  passion>  without  any  sense  of  their  guilt,  or 
dread  of  the  punishment  ?  How  should  he  avoid  the 
paths  of  vice,  who  never  was  directed  to  the  way  of 

virtue? 

For  this  reason,  no  method  of  charity  is  more  efficacious 
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than  duit  whidi  at  oaoe-enUgl^eiis  ignormoe  mdidms 
pcffeatjj  ibat  implaats  Yirtue  in  tlie  mmd,  and  nwdi  dl 
the  Uasto  of  indigence  that  might  destzoy  it  in  the  Uohb. 
Soch  is  the  charity  of  which  an  qf^partnnitj  i&  now  oiei. 
ed ;  charity  by  which  thoae  who  would  pEobably,  witboot 
aMtrtance,  be  the  burdens  or  tenooxB  of  the  commvoi^} 
by  growing  up  in  idleness  and  Tice,  are  mabled  to  snp- 
pcNTt  themselves  by  nseftd  employments^  and  glorify  Gei 
by  reasonable  sendee. 

Soch  are  the  general  motives  which  the  xdigkm  of 
Jesns  affords  to  the  general  exercise  of  charityi  aad  mA 
are  the  particular  motives  lor  our  laying  hold  of  Ae<^- 
portunity  which  providence  has  this  day  pat  into  dor 
power  for  the  practice  of  it ;  motives,  no  less  tfasn  dv 
hope  of  everlasting  happiness,  and  the  fear  ef  pamdineBt 
which  shall  never  end.  Such  inoitemeniB  aie  sord^  nf- 
fieient  to  quidken  the  slowest,  send  anknate  Ae  caUot; 
and  if  there  can  be  imagined  any  place  in  wtich  iej 
must  be  more  eminently  prevalent,  it  must  be  ibe  place' 
where  we  now  reside.  The  numerous  fiequenten  of  fii« 
place  constitute  a  mixed  assemblage  of  the  hap^  aside 
miserable.  Part  of  this  audience  has  resorted  hither  t» 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  sickness,  and  part  to  divert  Ae 
satiety  of  pleasure ;  part  because  they  are  disabled,  lif 
diseases,  to  prosecute  the  emplojrment  of  thdr  Mam, 
and  part  because  their  station  has  allotted  them,  is  dior 
own  opinion,  no  other  business  than  to  puisne  their  plei- 
Bures.  Part  have  exhausted  the  medicines,  and  psit  have 
worn  out  the  delights  of  every  other  place ;  and  these  cob- 
trary  conditions  are  so  mingled  together,  that  in  ^ 
places  are  the  miseries  of  life  so  severely  felt,  or  its  pka« 
sures  more  luxuMously  enjoyed. 

To  each  of  these  states  of  life  may  the  precepts  of  Pa- 
rity be  enforced  with  eminent  propriety,  and  unanawen- 
Ue  arguments.  Those  whose  only  complaint  is  a  soifat 
of  felicity,  and  whose  fearless  and  confident  gaiety  hnsf^ 

'Bath. 
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them  hither,  rather  to  waste  health  than  to  lepnr  it,  caa* 
not  surely  be  so  intent  upon  die  oonstant  auooeBBion  of 
amusementB  which  yani^  and  affluence  haire  proyided,  aa 
not  aometinies  to  turn  their  thoughts  upon  those  whom 
poverty  and  ignorance  have  cat  off  bam  eajoymemiy  aad 
coofligned  a  prey  to  wickedness,  to  nusery,  and  to  want* 
If  their  amusements  afford  them  the  satisfactian  which 
tlie  eager  repetition  of  them  seems  to  dedare  they  must 
certainly  pity  those  who  live  in  sight  of  so  much  hairi- 
ness, which  they  con  only  view  from  a  distance,  but  can 
xiever  reach;  and  those  whom  they  pity,  they  cannot 
surely  hear  the  piamises  made  to  charity  without  endea- 
vouring to  relieve.    But  if,  as  the  wisest  among  the  vota- 
ries of  pleasure  have  confessed,  they  feel  themselves  un- 
satiafied  and  deluded ;  i^  as  they  own,  their  ardour  is 
kept  up  by  dissimulation,  and  they  lay  adde  their  appear- 
ance  of  fdioity,  when  they  retire  from  the  eyes  c^  those 
among  whom  they  desire  to  propagate  the  deceit ;  if  tlwy 
feel  that  they  have  wasted  life  without  possessing  it;  and 
know  that  they  shall  rise  to-morrow  to  chase  an  empty 
Ijood  which  thqr  have  often  grasped  at,  but  coidd  never 
hold ;  they  may  surely  spare  something  for  the  purchase 
of  sdid  satisfiu^tion,  and  cut  off  part  of  that  expense  by 
which  nothing  is  procured,  far  the  sake  of  giving  to  odiers 
those  necessaries  which  the  common  wants  of  our  being 
demand,  and  by  the  distribution  of  which  they  may  ^gr 
up  some  treasures  of  happiness  against  that  day  which  is 
stealing  upon  them,  the  day  of  age,  of  sickness,  and  of 
death,  in  which  they  shall  he  able  to  reflect  with  pleasure 
on  no  other  part  of  their  time  past  here,  but  that  which 
was  spent  in  the  duties  of  charity.    But,»if  these  shaH 
harden  their  dispositions,  if  these  shall  withhold  their 
hands,  let  them  not  amuse  themselves  with  the  general 
excuses,  or  dream  that  any  plea  of  inability  will  be  ac- 
cepted from  those  whtf  squander  wealth  upon  trifles,  and 
trust  sums  that  might  relieve  the  wants  of  multitudes,  to 
the  skill  of  play,  and  the  uncertainties  of  chance. 
To  those  to  whom  languishment  and^  sickness  have 
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to  ufcnij  mat  id  hwaiBg:,  bat  in  jnttmif  fkir 
dni^r.  And  of  inrfaMWR,  dnntr  sbcbs  die  pecflEv  »• 
iJoyeat,  tframr  it  k  anaet  cif  |Melj  vUdiciiibeinc- 
fiuBmeB  flMi^  aDovr.  To  die  skk,  Aerefaie,  I  mj  be  al- 
lowed Id  ftnMKmaot  die  last  laiaiMumFi  to  dus  mighT 
vodL^  vldcii,  pediifiK,  ike  Dhine  providenee  viD  aOfTv 
dKBtoheu:.  Reaonber  dioa !  Ibat  Mnr  finatest  loidff 
dK  wei^btof  loDg-coodiiiiedaialadieB,  diat  lo  diee,  aoe 
eaqibadcaDy,  die  mglit  eoaedi  m  wincli  no  mtn  cut 
woA ;  and,  dierefoie,  fiaj  not  to  Urn  dmt  adedi  diee, 
'*  Go  away  now,  and  to-aonoir  I  will  grre.**  Tcmdoocv! 
To-monow  is  to  off  mioeilaiii,  to  ikee  almost  bopdes; 
to-di^,  if  dioa  wilt  hear  the  voice  of  God  caUiiigAeeto 
lepentanoe,  and  by  vqwntanoe  to  charity,  baiden  not  At 
heoirt ;  but  what  thoa  knowest  that  in  thy  last  moment 
thou  shalt  wish  done,  make  haste  to  do,  lest  thy  lasting 
ment  be  now  upon  diee. 

^  And  let  us  all,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  remember, 
that  they  who  have  given  food  to  the  hungry,  raimcDtto 
the  naked,  and  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  shall  be  noo- 
bered  by  the  Son  of  God  amongst  die  blessed  d  de 
Father. 
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'  Howbeit  thou  art  just  in  all  that  13  brought  upon  us,  for  thou  hast 
done  right,  but  we  hare  done  wickedly."    Nbh.  ix.  33. 

Fubre  is  nothing  upon  which  more  writers,  in  all 
dk.gesj  have  laid  out  their  abilities,  than  the  miseries  of 
Life  ;  and  it  affords  no  pleasing  reflection  to  discover  that 
a  subject  so  little  agreeable  is  not  yet  exhausted. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  engage  us  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  evils  of  life  for  a  very  wise  and  good  end. 
They  have  proposed,  by  laying  before  us  the  uncertainty 
of  prosperity,  the  vanity  of  pleasure,  and*the  inquietudes 
of  power,  the  difficult  attainment  of  most  earthly  bless- 
ings, and  the  short  duration  of  them  all,  to  divert  our 
thoughts  from  the  glittering  foUies  and  tempting  delu- 
sions that  surround  us,  to  an  inquiry  after  more  certain 
and  permanent  felicity  not  subject  to  be  interrupted  by 
sudden  vicissitudes,  or  impaired  by  the  malice  of  the  re- 
vengeful, the  caprice  of  the  inconstant,  or  the  envy  of  the 
ambitious.    They  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  and 
have  in  reality  demonstrated  to  all  those  who  will  steal  a 
few  moments  from  noise  and  show,  and  luxury,  to  at- 
tend to  reason  and  to  truth,  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  our 
ardent  wishes,  or  intense  solicitude,  that  terminates  in  this 
state  of  existence,  and  that  those  only  make  the  true  use 
of  life  that  employ  it  in  obtaining  the  favour  of  God,  and 
securing  everlasting  happiness. 

Others  have  taken  occasion,  from  the  dangers  that  sur- 
round, and  the  troubles  that  perplex  us,  to  dispute  the 
wisdom  or  justice  of  the  Grovemour  of  the  world,  or  to 
murmur  at  the  laws  of  Divine  providence ;  as  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  every 
thing  about  us,  the  casual  and  certain  evils  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  and  the  disquiet  and  disgust  which  either 
accompany  or  foUow  those  few  pleasures  that  are  within 
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aor  leach,  seem,  in  Aeir  opiiiion,  to  carry  no  ""^ksof  m- 
finite  benignity.  This  has  been  the  reasoning  by  irtn^ 
the  wicked  and  profligate,  in  all  ages,  hare  altcmptedto 
harden  their  hearts  against  the  reproaches  of  conscicntt, 
and  delude  others  into  a  participation  of  their  crane.   J 

this  argument  weak  minds  have  been  betrayed  mtodoobte 
and  distrust,  and  decoyed  by  degrees  into  »*"^«7® 
state  of  suspense,  ihough,  perhaps,  never  ^^^^T  ^ft 
lute  infideliQr.     Fot  few  men  have  been  made  inideli^ 

argument  and  reflection;  their  actions  aie  not  «»^ 
the  result  of  their  reasonings,  but  their  reaaonii«8  of  tiia 

actions.  Yet  these  reasonings,  Aou^  they  are  not  rt^ 
enough  to  pervert  a  good  mind,  may  yet,  y'^f^  *^ 
coincide  with  interest,  and  are  assisted  by  prgudio^  con- 
tribute to  confirm  a  man,  abeady  oomipted,  w  temr 
pieties,  and  at  least  retard  his  reformation,  if  ncit  eatseiy 

obstruct  it.  ,, , 

Beside^  notions  thus  dorogatCHy  from  the  |«qvi»ff 
God  tend,  even  in  the  best  men,  if  not  timdy  ^^^* 
to  weaken  those  impiessioBS  of  reverence  •■*  *^™^ 
which  are  necessary  to  add  wanth  to  his  dcvoti«s,  am 
vigour  to  his  virloe ;  £nr,  as  the  force  rf  ooipore«I  **** 
is  weakened  by  evcay  obstrocticm,  Aoug^  it  i»7  ^  "* 
enlirdy  oveiccHBe  by  it,  so  the  opei»tions  of  Ae  ""•'^ 
by  every  felsc  notion  knpeded  and  e»ibaiiaaK4i  •■*  w^|2 
Ihey  are  not  wholty  divwted  or  SBqppreBsed,  pw«ed  al  kin 

with  less  icgidarity,  mid  with  lesa  cdaitf. 

But  iheae  doubts  may  easily  he  temofwei^^ad  wm^- 
gumeats  confiGrted,  by  a  cahn  and  inqMdliri 
lYJigion  and  tomsoo;  It  will  afipear  u|iSB€ 
llMildKNigli  the  wodd  be  iidi  of  aaiserjr  and  discwder,  jct 
G<m1  is  not  to  be  chaigcd  with  disnegaid  loUacR^i** 
llhal  if  m  mfty*  wv  suicr  by  onr  on  ftah,  and  tiia» ''1>^ 


We  ai»  infcwwJ  by  the  Su^lMwa,  that  Csd  is  not  the 

li^  tWiirt  biia  tm  happrngs;  bsypMcs  indaed depend- 

ao  be  aMsrned  by  Ina  ovB 
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condiict:  for  such  must  necessarily  be  the  happiness  of 
ereiy  reasonable  being;  that  this  happiness  was  fotfeited 
bj a  breach  of  the  condifions  to  which  it  was  annexed; 
and  that  the  posterity  of  him  that  broke  the  ooTcnant 
were  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his  fiinlt  Thus 
religion  shows  us,  that  physical  and  moral  evil  entered  the 
wwld  together ;  and  reason  and  experience  assure  us,  that 
they  continue  for  the  most  part  so  closely  umted,  that,  to 
a?oid  misery,  we  must  avoid  sin,  and  that,  while  it  is  in 
our  power  to  be  virtuous,  it  is  in  our  power  to  be  happy, 
at  least,  to  be  happy  to  such  a  degree,  as  may  leave  Utde 
room  for  murmur  »^«^  complaints. 

CompIaintB  are  doubtless  irrational  in  themselves,  and 
unjust  with  respect  to  Grod,  if  the  remedies  of  the  evils  we 
lament  are  in  our  hands;,  for  wh^t  more  can  be  expected 
from  the  beneficence  of  our  Creator,  than  that  he  should 
place  good  and  evil  before  us,  and  then  direct  us  in  our 
chobe? 

13iat  God  has  not  been  sparing  of  his  bounties  to  man* 
Iciud,  or  left  them,  even  since  the  original  transgression  of 
liis  command,  in  a  state  so  calamitous  as  discontent  and 
Vidancholy  have  represented  it,  will  evidently  appear,  if 
we  reflect, 

•FiHST:  How  few  of  the  evils  of  life  can  justly  be 
^bedtoGod. 

SscoNi>LY  :  How  far  a  general  piety  might  exempt 
any  community  from  those  evils. 

ThibdIiY  :  How  much,  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of 
^  world,  partieular  men  may,  by  the  practice  of  the 
unties  of  iel]g^<m,  promote  their  own  happiness. 

l^KBT;  How  few  of  the  evils  of  life  can  justly  be 
scribed  to  God. 

In  examining  what  part  of  our  present  misery  is  to  be 
imputed  to  God,  we  must  carefully  distingmsh  that  which 
»  actoaUy  appointed  by  him,  fiom  that  which  is  only 
P^iii^ttedy  or  that  whidi  is  the  consequence  of  something 
^(tte  to  ourselves,  and  could  not  be  prevented,  but  by  the 
^teinqption  of  those  general  and  settled  laws,  which  we 
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teim  the  cotirse  of  nature,  or  the  established  oidcr  of  the 
oiUTerae.  lltua  it  is  decreed  bj  God,  that  all  men  tbnld 
die ;  and,  therefore,  the  death  of  each  man  nuj  jostly  be 
ascribed  to  God,  but  the  ciicumstances  and  time  of  b 
death  are  very  much  in  his  own  power,  or  in  the  powu<i 
others.  When  a  good  man  falls  by  the  hand  of  ui  k- 
sassin,  or  is  condemned  by  the  testimony  of  fihe  wit- 
nesses, or  the  sentence  of  a  corrupt  judge,  his  death  vt 
in  some  measure  be  called  the  work  of  God,  bat  Ins 
murder  is  the  action  of  men.  That  be  was  nioml,  it  die 
effect  of  the  Divine  decree ;  but  that  he  was  d^ved  li 
life  unjustly,  is  the  crime  of  his  enemies. 

If  we  examine  all  the  afflictions  of  mind,  bod;,  ud 
estate,  by  this  rule,  we  shall  find  Giod  not  otheiwiK  v- 
re«30T7  to  them,  than  as  be  worlis  no  miracks  to  prenu 
tboD,  as  be  suffers  men  to  be  masters  of  themaelm,  md 
restrains  them  only  by  coercions  applied  to  theii  rnm. 
If  God  should,  by  a  particular  exertion  of  his  omnipacMM. 
hinder  murder  or  oppresaon,  no  man  could  tbes  be  t 
murdner  or  an  <^prcs8or,  because  he  would  be  withbdd 
from  it  by  an  irtesistiUe  power;  bat  then  that  ponr 
whi^  prcvrntcd  crimes  would  destroy  virtue ;  ta  nAK 
b  the  consequence  of  d>oice.  Men  would  be  no  W" 
mtional,  or  would  be  rational  to  no  purpose,  because  ibn 
actions  would  not  be  the  result  of  &e«-will,  detemiiK^bf 
mofal  mottres;  but  the  settled  and  [uredeatined  moHM 
>tf  a  machine  impaled  by  neceasttf . 

Thus  it  appeus,  that  God  would  not  act  as  the  Gtm- 
aow  of  raduDal  and  mcMal  agents,  if  be  dionU  hit*! 
othw  ivetnincs  iqwn  M»fi*  t^n  die  bf^  of  lewiritn 
fear  of  puniskiMMs;  aad  that  to  dtwtioy  or  obmK^ 
CMkwqnaKtes  of  human  actioBS,  would  be  to  thstmrtk 
pRwnt  conMitmiaB  ct  the  wtrid. 

^'^'^  theveiice.  anv  n^  snien  pnin  faom  an  injo? 

— —  >  ^-^  Art  pmn  K  not  tke  act  oT  God,  but  the  eW 

■M-  •»  wUch  hit  tmtmr  wss  deleniaal  bj  bt 

ST-^  *** ''***^  iMiliinji  qf  paiB,bpf« 

if  ""ji  L>L«I  «o  i^M  fsniralsi  iiymy  *^  ^ 
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now  feels,  and  he  is,  therefore^  not  to  charge  €rod  wilh  his 
afflictions.  The  mateijals  for  building  are.naturally  com- 
bustible ;  but  when  a  city  is  fired  by  incendiaries,  God  is 
not  the  author  of  their  destruction. 

Grod  may,  indeed,  by  special  acts  of  providence,  some- 
times hiader  the  designs  of  bad  men  irom  being  success- 
fully executed,  or  the  execution  of  them  from  producing 
sueh  consequences  as  it  naturally  tends  to ;  but  this,  when- 
ever it  is  done,  is  a  real,  though  not  always  a  visible 
minide,  and  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
raioes  of  life,  or  the  common  transactions  of  the  world. 

In  making  an  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  miseries  that 
arise  from  the  disorders  of  the  body,  we  must  consider  how 
many  diseases  proceed  from  our  own  laziness,  intempe- 
rance, or  negligence ;  how  many  the  vices  or  follies  of  our 
ancestors  have  transmitted  to  us ;  and  beware  of  imputing 
to  Grod  the  consequences  of  luxury,  riot,  and  debauch^. 

Iliere  are,  indeed,  distempers  which  no  caution  can 
secure  us  from,  and  which  appear  to  be  more  immediately 
the  strokes  of  heaven ;  but  these  are  not  of  the  most  pain- 
ful cft  lingering  kind ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  acute 
and  violent,  and  quickly  terminate,  either  in  recovery  or 
death ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  nothing 
but  wickedness  makes  death  an  evil. 

Nor  are  the  disquietudes  of  the  mind  less  frequently 
excited  by  ourselves.  Pride  is  the  general  source  of  our 
infelicity.  A  man  that  has  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
merits,  of  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  of  the  depth  of  his 
penetration,  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  naturally  forms 
schemes  of  employment  and  promotion,  adequate  to  those 
abilities  he  conceives  himself  possessed  of;  he  exacts  from 
others  the  same  esteem  which  he  pays  to  himself,  and 
imagines  his  deserts  disregarded,  if  they  are  not  revrarded 
to  the  extent  of  his  wishes.  He  claims  no  more  than  he 
has  a  light  to  hope  for,  finds  his  exorbitant  demands  re- 
jectedy  retires  to  obscurity  and  melancholy,  and  charges 
Heaven  with  his  disappointments.- 

Men  are  very  seldom  disappointed,  except  when  their 
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or  wild  wishes  for  nicmi 

when  diey  awake  from  tkse 
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ahrajs  die  effioct  of  wickedness 

of  Tirtoe;  bat  it  is  bo^ 

aM  eviL    If  we  exempt  the  poor 

frna  all  the  aBKries  to  wUdi  his  condition  eiposes 

of  olhen,  if  we  secure  Um  from 

of  opfveaMB,  and  die  oontamdies  of  pnk* 
if  we  soqppose  hia  toiato  no  eD|ojiiieiit  of 

Tafaie;  andtoindidge 
idigkai  aDow ;  dieinfierioiityof  Ussta- 

aiidi  dunfai'^? 
reproach  iqwB  p^ 
Bat  poffcfljy  like  aumy  odier  laisenet  of  Kfe^  i^ 
little  BMwe  dian  an  imaginary  ealamitj.  MeooAn 
caU  thfiwhes  pocM*,  not  hecanwe  they  want  neoeflBaKSr 
hnt  hffanwr  they  have  not  moie  dian  diey  want  TU^ 
indked,  is  not  always  tlie  case,  nor  ooglit  we  ever  to  harirs 

oar  heaitB  against  die  cries  of  diose  who  impkxie  <Hff 
atwisfanre^  by  sapposing-  diat  tiiey  feel  less  diaa  the^ex- 
psoa;  but  let  ns  all  iriiere  the  neoessitolis  wocas^^ 
our  abilides,  and  real  poverty  will  soon  be  banished  oo< 
of  the  woiid. 
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To  these  general  heads,  may  be  reduced  almoBt  all  the 
calamities  that  unbitter  the  life  of  man.  To  enumerate 
particular  evils  would  be  of  little  use.  It  is  evident  that 
most  of  OUT  miseries  are,  either  imaginary,  or  the  conse- 
quences, either  of  our  own  faults,  or  the  faults  of  others ; 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  inquiry. 

Secondly  :  How  bx  a  general  piety  might  exempt 
any  community  from  those  evils. 

It  is  an  observation,  very  frequently  made,  that  there  is 
more  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  diffused  through  the 
inhabitants  of  uncultivated  and  savage  countries,  than  is 
to  be  met  with  in  nations  filled  with  wealth  and  plenty, 
polished  with  civili^,  and  governed  by  laws.    It  is  found 
happy  to  be  free  from  contention,  though  that  exemption 
be  obtained,  by  having  nothing  to  contend  for;  and  an 
equality  of  condition,  though  that  condition  be  far  from 
eligible,  conduces  more  to  the  peace  of  society,  than  an 
established  and  legal  subordination,  in  which  every  man 
is  perpetually  ejideavouring  to  exalt  himself  to  the  rank 
above  him,  though  by  degrading  others,  already  in  pos* 
session  of  it,  and  every  man  exerting  his  efforts,  to  hinder 
his  inferiours  from  rising  to  the  level  with  himself.   It  ap- 
pears, thcit  it  is  better  to  have  no  property,  than  to  be  in 
perpetual  apprehensions  of  fraudulent  artifices,  or  open 
invasions;  and  that  the  security  arising  from  a  regular 
administzation  of  government,  is  not  equal  to  that  which 
is  pioduiced  by  the  absence  of  ambition,  envy,  or  discon- 
tent 

Thus  pleasing  is  the  prospect  of  savage  countries,  merely 
from  the  ignorance  of  vice,  even  without  the  knowledge 
of  virtue ;  thus  happy  are  they,  amidst  all  the  hardships 
snd  distresses  that  attend  a  state  of  nature,  because  they 
sre  in  a  great  measure  firee  fiK>m  those,  which  men  bring 
upon  one  another. 
But  a  community,  in  which  virtue  should  generally 
'  prevail,  of  which  every  member  should  fear  God  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  where 
^ery  man  should, labour  to  make  himself  ^'  perfect,  even 
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FithfT  viddi  is  in  heaTcn  is  pedbct,**  and 
■itjh  Ini  vtiBOfit  diligenee,  to  hnif  1y  the  divine 
mmd  heaeTcieacey  would  haTe  no  leason  to  enry 
tkae  MtifWj  wliose  qniet  is  die  effect  of  their  ignoranee. 
If  we  mnsidrr  it  with  icgaid  to  poblick  happiness,  it 
wocLd  be  opalcBl  widftout  laxinj,  and  poweifiil  without 
frct>^ :  its  ooonsels  woold  be  steady,  because  tfaej  would 
be  jasi  y  and  its  eAbits  Tigmons,  becaose  thejr  woodd  be 
anxted.    The  go>Temooi8  would  have  nothing  to  tear  from 
At  tmbolenoe  of  the  people,  n<»'  the  people  any  tfaii^  to 
appidieBd  from  die  ambition  of  their  govemonis.    The 
cBcroadnMBts  of  foieign  enemies,  they  ooold  not  always 
annd,  but  would  certainly  lepolse;  for  scaioe  any  civilised 
■alkm  has  been  ever  enslaved,  till  it  was  first  coiTupied. 
With  Rgaid  to  povate  men,  not  only  that  happinesB, 
wUdi  necessarily  descends  to  particolars  from  tbepdUick 
pmspaity,  would  be  enjoyed ;  but  even  those  blessii^ 
which  cowstiUite  the  lididty  €f  domestick  life,  and  are  lea 
dosdly  eonnected  with  the  g^meml  good.     Every  man 
wooM  be  indnstrioos  to  improve  his  prop^ly,  because  he 
woaM  be  in  no  danger  of  seeing  his  improyements  tom 
from  him.     Eveiy  man  would  assist  bi«  neighbour,  be- 
caose he  woold  be  certain  of  receiving  assistance,  if  he 
shoold  himself  be  attacked  by  necessity.     Every  man 
woold  endeavoor  after  merit,  because  merit  would  always 
be  lewnided.     Every  tie  of  friendship  and  relation  wooU 
add  to  happiness,  because  it  would  not  be  subject  to  be 
broken  by  envy,  rivalship,  or  suspicion.     Children  woold 
honour  their  parents,  because  all  parents  would  be  vir- 
toouB ;  all  parents  would  love  their  children,  because  all 
children  would  be  obedient.    The  grief  which  we  naturally 
feel  at  the  death  of  those  that  ar«  dear  to  us,  could  not 
perhaps  be  wholly  prevented,  but  would  be  much  moie 
modemte,  than  in  the  present  state  of  things,  because  no 
man  could  ever  want  a  friend,  and  his  loss  would,  diere- 
fore,  be  less,  because  his  grief,  like  his  odier  passion^ 
would  be  related  by  his  duty.     Even  the  relations  of 
subjection  would  produce  no  uneasiness,  because  insolence 
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^vroiild  be  separated  from  power,  and  discontent  from  in- 
feriority.   Difference  of  opinions  would  never  disturb  this 
commimi^,  becsuse  every  man  would  dispute  for  truth 
alone,  look  upon  the  ignorance  of  others  with  compassion, 
and  reclaim  them  from  their  errours  with  tenderness  and 
modesty.     Persecution  would  not  be  heard  of  among 
tbem,  because  there  -would  be  no  pride  on  one  side,  nor 
obstinacy  on  the  other.    Disputes  about  property  would 
seldom  happen,  because  no  man  would  grow  rich  by  in- 
juring another ;  and  when  they  did  happen,  they  would 
be  quickly  terminated,  because   each  party  would   be 
equally  desirous  of  a  just  sentence.   All  care  and  solicitude 
would  be  almost  bajiished  from  this  happy  region,  be- 
cause no  man  would  either  have  false  friends,  or  publick 
enemies.    The  immoderate  desire  of  richei^  would  be  ex- 
ti]]^^aished  where  there  was  no  vanity  to  be  gratified.   The 
fiear  of  poverty  would  be  dispelled,  where  there  was  no 
man  suffered  to  want  what  was  necessary  to  his  support, 
or  proportioned  to  his  deserts.    Such  would  be  the  state 
of  a  community  generally  virtuous,  and  this  happiness 
^vould  probably  be  derived  to  future  generatioxis ;  since 
the  earliest  impressions  would  be  in  favour  of  virtue,  since 
those,  to  whom  the  care  of  education  should  be  committed, 
^would  make  themselves  venerable  by  the  observation  of 
their  own  precepts,  and  the  minds  of  the  yoimg  and  un- 
experienced would  not  be  tainted  with  &lse  notions,  nor 
their  conduct  influenced  by  bad  examples. 

Such  is  the  state  at  which  any  community  may  arrive 
by  the  general  practice  of  the  duties  of  religion.  And  can 
I^rovidence  be  accused  of  cruelty  or  negligence,  when 
such  happiness  as  this  is  within  our  power  ?  Can  man 
be  said  to  hane.  received  his  existence  as  a  punishment,  or 
a  curse,  when  he  may  attain  such  a  state  as  this ;  when 
even  this  is  only  preparatory  to  greater  happiness,  and  the 
same  course  of  life  will  secure  him  from  misery,  both  in 
this  world  and  in  a  future  state  ? 

Let  no  man  charge  this  prospect  of  things,  with  being 
a  train  of  airy  phantoms;  a  visionary  scene,  with  which  a 
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gay  imagination  jxSky  be  amused  in  solitude  and  ease,  but 
which  the  first  survey  of  the  world  will  show  him  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  pleasing  delusion.  Nothing'  has  beeD 
menticmed  which  would  not  certainly  be  produced  in  any 
nation  by  a  general  piety.  To  effect  all  this,  no  miTacle 
is  required ;  men  need  only  unite  their  endeavours,  and 
exert  those  abilities  which  God  has  conferred  upon  them, 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  religion. 

To  general  happiness,  indeed,  is  required  a  general  con- 
currence in  Tirtue ;  but  we  aie  not  to  dday  the  amend- 
ment of  oiur  own  lives,  in  expectation  of  this  fiLvouxabk 
juncture.  An  universal  reformation  must  be  began  some- 
where, and  every  man  ought  to  be  ambitious  of  being  the 
first.  He  that  does  not  promote  it,  retards  it ;  for  ereiy 
one  must,  by  his  conversation,  do  either  good  of  hurt 
Let  every  man,  therefore,  endeavour  to  make  the  woild 
happy,  by  a  strict  performance  of  his  duty  to  Crod  and 
man,  and  the  mighty  work  will  soon  be  accomplished. 

€rovemours  have  yet  a  harder  task ;  they  have  not  only 
their  own  actions,  but  those  of  others,  to  r^fulate,  and 
are  not  only  chargeable  with  their  own  faults,  but  with 
all  those  which  they  neglect  to  prevent  or  punish.  As 
they  are  intrusted  with  the  government  for  the  sake  of  the 
people,  they  are  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  advance 
their  happiness,  which  they  can  only  do  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  virtue. 

But  since  the  care  of  govemours  may  be  frustrated, 
since  publick  happiness,  which  must  be  the  result  of  pub- 
lick  virtue,  seems  to  be  at  a  great  distance  firom  us,  let 
us  consider,    ' 

Thirdly  :  How  much,  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of 
the  world,  particular  men  may,  by  the  practice  of  the 
duties  of  religion,  promote  their  own  happiness. 

He  is  very  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  happiness,  who 
imagines  it  to  consist  wholly  in  the  outward  circumstances 
of  life,  which,  being  in  themselves  transient  and  variable, 
and  generally  dependent  upon  the  will  of  others,  can 
never  be  the  true  basis  of  a  solid  satisfaction.     To  be 
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wealthy,  to  be  honouredi  to  be  loved,  or  to  be  feared,  is 
not  alwajrs  to  be  happy.  The  man  who  considers  himself 
as  a  being  accountable  to  God,  as  a  being  sent  into  the 
world  only  to  secure  immortal  happiness  by  his  obedience 
to  those  laws  which  he  has  received  £rom  its  Creator,  will 
not  be  very  solicitous  about  his  present  condition,  which 
will  soon  give  way  to  a  state  permanent  and  unchange- 
able, in  which  nothing  will  avail  him  but  his  innocence, 
or  disturb  him  but  his  crimes.  While  this  reflection  is 
predominant  in  the  mind,  all  the  good  and  evil  of  life 
sinks  into  nothing.  While  he  presses  forward  towards 
eternal  felicity,  honours  and  reproaches  are  equally  con* 
temptiUe.  If  he  be  injured,  he  will  soon  cease  to  feel  the 
wrong ;  if  he  be  calumniated,  the  day  is  coming  in  which 
all  the'  nations  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
shall  be  witnesses  of  his  justification.  If  his  friends  for- 
sake, or  betray  him,  he  alleviates  his  concern,  by  con- 
sidering, that  the  Divine  promises  are  never  broken,  and 
that  the  favour  of  God  can  only  be  forfeited  by  his  own 
fiuilt  In  all  his  calamities  he  remembers,  that  it  is  in  his 
own  power  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and  that  patience  is  one  of  those  virtues  which 
he  is  conunanded  to  practise,  and  which  God  has  de- 
tennined  to  reward.  That  man  can  never  be  miserable  to 
whom  persecution  is  a  blessing ;  nor  can  his  tranquillity 
be  interrupted,  who  places  all  his  happiness  in  his  pros- 
pect of  eternity. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  by  the  practice  of  our  duty,  even 
our  present  state  may  be  made  pleasing  and  desirable; 
and  that  if  we  languish  under  calamities,  they  are  brought 
upon  us,  not  by.  the  immediate  hand  of  Providence,  but 
by  our  own  folly  and  disobedience ;  that  happiness  will  be 
diffused,  as  virtue  prevails ;  and  **  that  God  has  done 
ngfht,  but  we  have  done  wickedly." 
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«Wlieii  pride  oometli,  tfaencometlidiaiiie:  but  with  the  lowly  is  wudom." 
Pbot.  xi.  S« 

The  wiitiiigs  of  Solomon  are  fiUed  widi  saeh  obBem- 
tioiis  upoxk  the  nature  and  life  of  man,  as  were  die  lesnh 
of  long  experience  assisted  with  every  advantage  of  msi 
and  fortune ;  an  experience  that  had  made  him  acqpoiamted 
with  the  actions,  passions,  ▼irtues,  and  vices  of  aU  ranks, 
ages,  and  denominations  of  mankind^  and  enaUed  him; 
with  the  Divine  assistance,  to  leave  to  sacoeeding  ages,  a 
collection  of  precepts  that,  if  diligently  attended  to,  viD 
conduct  ns  safe  in  the  paths  of  life. 

Of  the  ancient  sages  of  the  heathen  woild,  so  often 
talked  of,  and  so  loudly  applauded,  there  is  recorded  litde 
move  than  single  maxims,  which  they  comprised  in  fev 
words,  and  often  inculcated;  for  these  they  were  bonoared 
by  their  contempoiaries,  and  still  continae  leverenced 
and  admired ;  nor  would  it  either  be  justice  or  gnlito^ 
to  depredate  their  characters,  since  every  disooveier  or 
propagator  of  truth,  is  undoubtedly  a  heoAcUa  to  the 
woild.    But  surely,  if  single  sentences  could  procoietboD 

the  epithet  of  wuty  Solomon  may,  for  this  coDectioD  of 
important  counsels,  justly  claim  the  title  of  the  '^  wise^ 
amongst  the  sons  of  men.** 

Amongst  all  the  vices  against  which  he  has  osaAofBfA 
us,  (and  he  has  scarce  left  one  untoudied,)  there  » v» 
upon  which  he  animadverts  with  more  severity,  or  lo 
which  he  more  frequently  recalls  our  attention,  by  l^ 
i^jrated  reflecticms,  than  the  vice  of  pride:  for  wbiA 
r|f^  ™*y  *^  "Muiy  reasms  assigned,  but  more  i*iti«- 
T^'  ^  ®®®na  to  deserve  our  consideration;  the  to 
townfifomtheextenaivencssof  thesin;  the  odicriiw* 

41^  tin*  IS  the  extensiveness  of  the  sin. 

a  ccttTuptiQii  that  seems  ^Imnat  oriieiiislly  io- 


Pride  IS 
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grafted  in  our  nature ;  it  exerts  itself  in  our  first  years, 
and,  without  continual  endeavours  to  suppress  it,  influ- 
ences our  last.  Other  vices  tyrannize  over  particular  ages, 
and  triumph  in  particular  countries.  Rage  is  the  failing 
of  youth,  and  avarice  of  age ;  revenge  is  the  predominant 
passion  of  one  country,  and  inconstancy  the  characteristick 
of  another ;  but  pride  is  the  native  of  every  country,  in- 
fects every  climate,  and  corrupts  every  nation.  It  ranges 
equally  through  the  gardens  of  the  east,  and  the  deserts  of 
the  south,  and  reigns  no  less  in  the  cavern  of  the  savage, 
than  in  the  palace  of  the  epicure.  It  mingles  with  all  our 
other  vices,  and  without  the  most  constant  and  anxious 
care,  will  mingle  also  with  our  virtues.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Solomon  so  firequentiy  directs  us  to  avoid 
this  fjEkulty  to  which  we  are  all  so  liable,  since  nothing  is 
more  agreeable  to  reason,  than  that  precepts  of  the  most 
general  use  should  be  most  firequentiy  inculcated. 

The  second  reason  may  be  drawn  firom  the  circum- 
stances of  the  preacher. 

Pride  was  probably  a  crime  to  which  Solomon  himself 
was  most  violendy  tempted ;  and  indeed  it  might  bave 
been  much  more  easily  imagined,  that  he  would  have 
fallen  into  tiiis  sin,  than  into  some  others  of  which  he  was 
giul^;  since  he  was  placed  in  every  circumstance  tiiat 
could  expose  him  to  it  He  was  a  king  absolute  and  in- 
dependent, and  by  consequence  surrounded  with  syco- 
phants ready  to  second  the  first  motions  of  self-love,  and 
blow  the  sparks  of  vanity;  to  echo  all  tiie  applauses, 
and  suppress  all  the  murmurs  of  the  people ;  to  comply 
with  every  proposal,  and  flatter  every  failing.  These  are 
the  tempters  to  which  kings  have  been  always  exposed, 
and  whose  snares  few  kings  have  been  able  to  overcome. 

But  Solomon  had  not  oidy'the  pride  of  royalty  to  sup- 
press, but  the  pride  of  prosperity,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
wealth ;  each  of  them  able  to  subdue  the  virtue  of  most 
men,  to  intoxicate  their  minds,  and  hold  their  reason  in 
captivity.  Well  might  Solomon  more  diligentiy  warn  us 
against  a  sin  which  had  assaulted  him  in  so  many  dif- 
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in  genenl  die  nature  of  pidt, 
■sequences. 
Prsie.  sBplr  considerBd,  is  an  immoderate  degiee  of 
j^^'d-esi  II  ■■  or  an  orer-Tafaie  set  iqpon  a  naan  by  himself^ 
azwL  Hke  nwst  odier  Tioes,  is  founded  originally  on  an  in- 
acOertaal  fidirbood.  But  this  definition  sets  this  tice  in 
die  fairest  light,  and  sepaiales  it  from  all  its  consequences, 
by  coosadmng  man  without  relation  to  society,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  outward  cireumstances.  Pride,  dius  defined, 
is  only  the  seed  of  diat  complicated  sin  against  which  we 
are  i'^wtwMMwl  in  die  text.  It  is  the  pride  of  a  soliteiy 
bciq^,  and  die  subject  of  scbolastiek  disquisitionsy  not  of 


In  spemlalion,  pride  may  be  considered  as  ending 
•  where  it  b^gan,  and  exerting  no  influences  beyond  tbe 
bosom  in  which  it  dwells;  but  in  real  life,  and  the  conne 
of  affiiirs,  pride  will  always  be  attended  with  kindred 
passions,  and  produce  efiects  equally  injurious  to  others, 
and  destructiye  to  itself. 

He  that  oyervalues  himself  will  undervalue  others,  and 
he  that  undervalues  others  will  oppress  them.  Tothi« 
fancied*^uperiority  it  is  owing,  that  tyrants  have  squan- 
dered the  lives  of  millions,  and  looked  unconcerned  on  the 
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miseries  of  war.  It  is^  indeed,  scaroel^  credible,  it  would^ 
without  experience,  be  absolutely  incredible,  that  a  man 
should  carry  destruction  and  slaughter  round  the  world) 
lay  citiee  in  ashes,  and  put  nations  to  the  sword,  without 
one  pang  or  one  tear ;  that  we  should  feel  no  reluctance 
at  seizing  the  p<$ssessions  of  another,  at  robbing  parents 
of  their  children,  and  shortening  or  imbittering  innumera- 
ble lives.  Yet  this  fatal,  this  dreadful  effect,  has  pride 
been  able  to  produce.  Pride  has  been  able  to  harden  the 
heart  Against  compassion,  and  stop  the  ears  against  the 
cries  of  misery. 

In  this  manner  does  pride  operate,  when  unhappily 
united  with  power  and  dominion ;  and  has,  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  mankind,  similar,  though  not  equal,  effects.  It 
makes  masters  cruel  and  imperious,  and  magistrates  inso- 
lent and  partial.  It  produces  contempt  and  injuries,  and 
dissolves  the  bond  of  society. 

Nor  is  dus  species  of  pride  more  huMfiil  to  the  world, 
than  destructive  to  itself.  The  oppressour  unites  heaven 
and  earth  against  him ;  if  a  private  man,  he,  at  length, 
becomes  the  object  of  universal  hatred  and  reproach ;  and 
if  a  prince,  the  neighbouring  monarchs  combine  to  his 
ruin.  So  that  ^^  when  pride  cometh,  then  cometh  shame : 
but  with  the  lowly  is  wisdom.*' 

He  that  sets  too  high  a  value  upon  his  own  merits, 
win,  of  course,  think  them  ill  rewarded  with  his  present 
condition.  He  will  endeavour  to  exalt  his  fortune  and  his 
rank  above  others,  in  proportion  as  his-deserts  are  supe- 
riour  to  theirs.  He  will  conceive  his  virtues  obscured  by 
Us  fortune,  lament  that  his  great  abilities  lie  useless  and 
unobserved  for  want  of  a  sphere  of  action,  in  which  he 
might  exert  them  in  their  full  extent  Once  fired  with 
these  notions,  he  will  attempt  to  increase  his  fortune,  and 
enlarge  his  sphere ;  and  how  few  there  are  that  prosecute 
snch  attempts  with  innocence,  a  very  transient  observation 
will  sufficientiy  inform  us. 

Every  man  has  remarked  the  indirect  methods  made  use 
of  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth ;  a  pursuit,  for  the  most  part, 
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fore,  UMlMies  bis  inventiim  far  means  to  make  himself 
eanqncaoos,  and  to  dmw  die  ejes  of  die  woild  iqpon  bin. 
It  is  imposBihley  and  woaU  be  here  improper,  to  enimie- 
late  aD  the  ficdtions  qnalities,  all  the  petty  emuhtioBfi) 
and  bdMvrions  trifles,  to  iHiicb  this  appetite,  this  eager- 
ness ol  distinction,  has  given  Uith  in  men  of  nanov 
Tiews  and  mean  attainments.    Bat  who  can  without  hor- 
rour  think  on  those  wretches  who  can  attempt  to  laise  i 
character  bj  superiority  of  guilt  ?    Who  endeavour  to  ex- 
cel in  vice  and  outrie  each  other  in  debauchery  ?    Yet 
thus  hr  can  pride  in£ituate  the  mind,  and  extiagaish  the 
light  of  reason. 
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But  for  the  most  part  it  is  ordered  by  Providencey  tliat 
tlie  sclieiiies  of  the  ambitious  are  disappointed^  the  oalum- 
tiies  of  the  envious  detected,  and  false  pretences  to  reputa- 
tion ridiculed  and  exposed,  so  diat  still  **  when  pride 
Cometh,  then  cometh  shame,  but  with  the  lowly  is  wis- 
dom.'» 

X  am  now  to  consider,  in  the  second  place,  some  of  the 
usual  motiFes  to  pride,  and  show  how  little  they  can  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  of  it 

A  superiour  being  that  should  look  down  upon  the  dis- 
ordeTy    confusion,   and    corruption    of   our   world,  that 
should  observe  the  shortness  of  our  lives,  the  weakness  of 
our  bodies,  the  continual  accidents,  or  injuries,  to  which 
we  are  subject ;  the  violence  of  our  passions,  the  irregu- 
larity of  our  conduct,  and  the  transitory  state  of  every 
thing*   about  us,  would  hardly  believe  there  could  be 
amofng*  us  such  a  vice  as  pride,  or  that  any  human  being 
should   need  to  be  cautioned  against  bedng  too  much 
elated  with  his  present  state.    Yet  so  it  is,  that,  however 
weak  or  wicked  we  may  be,  we  fix  our  eyes  on  some 
other  that  is  represented  by  our  self-love  to  be  weaker,  or 
more  wicked,  dian  ourselves,  and  grow  proud  upon  the 
comparison.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  uncertaintji 
we  see  many  intoxicated  with  the  pride  of  prosperity ;  a 
prosperity  that  is  hourly  exposed  to  be  disturbed,  a  pros- 
perity that  lies  often  at  the  mercy  of  a  treacherous  fiiend, 
or  unfaithful  servant,  a  prosperity  which  certainly  cannot 
Ust  long,  but  must  soon  be  ended  by  the  hand  of  death. 

To  consider  this  motive  to  pride  more  attentively,  let  us 
examine  what  it  is  to  be  prosperous.  To  be  prosperous, 
in  the  common  acceptation,  is  to  have  a  large,  or  an  in- 
creaang,  fortune,  great  numbers  of  friends  and  depen- 
dentS)  and  to  be  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  world  in  gene- 
nil.  But  do  these  things  constitute  the  happiness  of  a 
man  ?  of  a  being  accountable  to  his  Creator  for  his  con- 
duct, and,  according  to  the  account  he  shall  give,  de- 
signed to  exist  eternally  in  a  future  state  of  happiness,  or 
inueiy  ?    What  ib  the  prosperity  of  such  a  9tate,  but  the 
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At  God,  on  whoie  yntpnce  futonlyic- 
ber  weahh,  frieadships,  or  hoiKNiR,iie 
i^piobatioii,  or  means  neeeaauy  lo  pocote 
endanger,  but  sddom  pnmiole,  the  iiitiiR 
ifdbosethat  possess  them,    Andcanpndebe 
:Bgvu«i*i  V5  snck  pTosperity  as  this  ? 

Even  vTck  vegvd  to  the  present  life,  pride  is  a  vm 
damrerans  affloriate  to  greatness.  A  proud  man  is  op- 
posed in  his  rise,  hated  in  his  elevadon,  and  insulted  is 
his  SJL  He  maj  hare  dependents,  bat  can  hare  no 
feknds ;  and  paxasites,  but  no  ingenuous  compamons. 

XmAeat  cononon  modre  to  pride  is  knowledge,  a  m- 
ttv«  «i|naIlT  weak,  vain,  and  idle,  with  the  former.  Lean- 
ia&t«  indeed*  iferfect  as  it  is,  may  contribute  to  manj 
Ifrreiu  and  noble  ends,  and  may  be  called  in  to  the  asastr 
ance  of  leli^in :  as  it  is  too  often  peirersely  empbjed 
aajFainst  it ;  it  is  of  use  to  diiqday  the  greatness,  and  wA- 
eaie  die  jisakie.  of  die  Almighty ;  to  explain  the  diiScQi- 
t»Ks  and  enlocre  tke  pioofe,  of  religion.     And  the  smaD 
advances  that  naj  be  nnide  in  science,  are  of  themaehes 
aoaae  ptimf  cf  a  fotme  state,  since  they  show  that  God, 
who  can  be  snpposed  to  make  nothing  in  vain,  has  giTcn 
IB  fiacnhies  evidently  si^eriour  to  the  business  of  this 
piesent  wt«idL  And  dds  is,  peihaps,  one  reason,  why  oar 
intrilectnal  powexs  aie«  in  this  life,  of  so  great  exfeentas 
ihev  are.     But  how  fitde  reason  have  we  to  boast  of  our 
knowle^re,  vrhen  vr\e  only  gane  and  wonder  at  the  saxbta 
of  diii^?  when  ike  wisest  and  most  arrogant  philosf^hff 
knows  not  how  a  gnin  of  com  is  generated,  or  whyi 
stone  fiJIs  to  die  gitNind  ?    Bat,  were  our  knowledge^ 
greater  than  it  is,  let  as  jet  leDMmber  that  goodness,  not 
knowledge  is  the  happiness  of  man !    Hie  day  wiU  come, 
it  will  ooBie  quickfy,  when  it  shall  profit  us  more  to  have 
anbdned  one  proud  diooght,  dian  to  have  numbered  the 
host  of  heaven. 

There  is  another  more  dangereius  qiecies  of  pride, 
arising  from  a  oonscioosness  of  virtue ;  sowatchfbl  is^ 

aools,  and  ao  deoeidiil  are  oar  own  hearts. 
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iat  too  often  a  victory  over  one  sinful  inclination  exposes 
s  to  be  conquered  by  another.  Spiritual  pride  represents 
man  to  himself  beloved  by  his  Creator  in  a  particular 
egreej  and,  of  consequence,  inclines  him  to  think  others 
ot  so  high  in  his  fieivour  as  himself.  This  is  an  erromry 
ito  which  weak  minds  are  sometimes  apt  to  fSeJl,  not  so 
mch  from  the  assurance  that  they  have  been  steady  in 
le  practice  of  justice,  righteousness,  and  mercy,  as  that 
ley  have  been  punctually  observant  of  some  external 
cts  of  devotion.  This  kind  of  pride  is  generally  accom- 
anied  with  great  uncharitableness,  and  severe  censures 
r  others,  and  may  obstruct  the  great  duty  of  repentance, 
tut  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  sufficient  remedy  against  this 
in  may  be  easily  found,  by  reminding  those  who  are  in- 
^ted  with  it,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  poured  out 
pen  the  cross  to  make  their  best  endeavours  acceptable  to 
rod ;  and  that  they,  whose  sios  require  such  an  expia- 
Lon,  have  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  virtue. 

Having  thus^  proved  the  unreasonableness,  folly,  and 
dious  nature  of  pride,  I  am,  in  the  last  place,  to  show 
he  amiableness  and  excellence  of  humility. 

Upon  this  head  I  need  not  be  long,  since  every  argu- 
ment against  any  vice  is  equally  an  argument  in  favour  of 
be  contrary  virtue ;  and  whoever  proves  the  folly  of  being 
»n>ud,  shows,  at  the  same  time,  *^  that  with  the  lowly 
here  is  wisdom.''  But  to  evince  beyond  opposition  the  ex- 
ellence  of  tlus  virtue,  we  may  in  few  words  obserf  e,  that 
he  life  of  our  Lord  was  one  continued  exercise  of  humi- 
ity.  The  Son  of  God  condescended  to  take  our  nature 
ipon  him,  to  become  subject  to  pain,  to  bear,  from  his 
^irth,  the  inconveniencies  of  poverty,  and  to  wander  from 
ity  to  city,  amidst  opposition,  reproach,  and  calumny, 
ie  disdained  not  to  converse  vrith  publicans  and  smners, 
0  muuster  to  Ins  own  disciples,  and  to  weep  at  the  mise- 
ies  of  his  own  creatures.  He  submitted  to  insults  and 
^rilings,  and,  being  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
opened  not  his  mouth.  At  length,  having  borne  all  the 
^d  treatment  that  malice  could  suggest,  or  power  inflict, 
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he  raflered  the  most  lii^exizig'  and  ignominioaa  deidL~ 
God  of  his  infinite  merer  K™'it*  ^'*^  ^7  hnifating  ha  kn- 
mility,  we  may  be  made  partakes  of  his  merilB!  To 
wbtxa,  with  the  Father  and  the  Hidy  Gfhost,  be  asenbed, 
SB  is  most  due,  all  honour,  odoraticHi,  and  piaiaei  nmr  ul 
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*  ^hBB  MiA  Oe  Lord,  Stand  7c  in  tW  wsjs,  and  lee,  and  a*k  for  A( 
•U  puln,  when  is  the  Ko^xl  **7>  bb^  walk  tfaerein,  and.  jc  disll  W 
n>l  far  yoBT  soaU.  But  tbej  nid.  We  will  not  w^  tbooi-' 
JmB.Ti.  16. 

That  ahnoBt  every  age,  frmn  the  beginmi^  of  the  wodd, 
hss  been  eminendy  maiked  out,  snd  distingmahed  btm 
Ac  rest,  by  some  pecoliar  character,  by  paiticolar  modes 
of  rtrinting,  or  methods  fA  acting,  then  almost  nuiveradly 
preraknt,  is  eridait  {tchd  the  histmies  of  all  nations.    At 
one  time  the  wfatde  wodd  has  bowed,  without  lepimi^,  to 
desfWiick  pow^,  and  abadnte  dominioD ;  at  anodier,  nH 
oaly  the  hcentioos  and  oppnssiTe  tyianny  of  gvw^maan 
has  becB  lestrained,  but  just  and  lawfiil  autfaori^  tm»- 
fkd  aptm,  and  insohed;  at  one  tinke,  all  r^azd  for  pri- 
vaAe  intanat  bas  been  absorbed  and  lost,  in  the  concov 
fw  Ae  ««)faic  of  Ac   pnbbt^,  to  which  nrtoe  itadf  hai 
W«*  made  a  moificc ;  at  another,  ereiy  beut  has  faeea 
fgieaard  by  knr  views,  and  enxy  aentimcsit  of  tbe  nind 
baa  been  coatiactcd  into  the  narrow  aaapam   of  a^fJan. 
T^Ma  bn«  nee  and  Tirtoc,  wisdom  and  Mlj,  or,  perhaps 
B  and  opposite  rices,  altiemnXety  jot- 
.  mankind  nAed  from  <M>e  emmr  k> 
ed  cqaaDr  b;  bodi  ezoemes. 
tam^aetvoftaoamty  l»e  oonaadered 
iif  biimaa  if"""  "^ 
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as  genenlly  infiBCted  the  worid,  or  some  enour,  long  es- 
J>li8hed9  begins  to  tyrannize,  to  demand  implicit  faith, 
nd  refuse  examination.  But  dangerous,  lest  the  mind* 
icensed  by  oppression,  heated  by  contest,  and  elated  by 
ictory,  should  be  too  £ur  transported  to  attend  to  truth, 
ad,  out  of  zeal  to  secure  her  conquest,  set  up  one  errour 
)  depress  another. 

That  no  change  in  religion  has  been  made  with  that 
dimness,  caution,  and  moderation,  which  religion  itself 
squires,  and  which  common  prudence  sbows  to  be  ne- 
essary  in  the  transaction  of  any  important  affair,  eyery 
Ation  of  the  earth  can  sufficiently  attest  Bage  has  been 
ailed  in  to  the  assistance  of  zeal,  and  destruction  joined 
nth  reformation.  Resolved  not  to  stop  short,  men  have 
.generally  gone  too  far,  and,  in  lopping  superfluities,  have 
rounded  essentials. 

This  conduct,  when  we  consider  the  weakness  of  human 
latuie,  and  the  circumstances  of  most  of  those  by  whom 
tuch  changes  have  been  effected,  is  entitled  at  least  to 
impassion,  if  not  to  excuse ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
>ur  great  Creator  looks  down  with  tenderness  and  com- 
passion upon  the  irregular  starts  and  tempestuous  agita- 
tions of  a  mind,  moved  by  a  zeal  for  his  honour,  and  a 
iove  of  truth.  Had  all  errour  and  misconduct  such  a  plea 
as  this,  they  might,  indeed,  be  lamented,  and  prayed 
against  as  weaknesses,  but  could  hardly  be  censured,  or 
condemned,  as  crimes. 

But  more  slow  and  silent  transitions  firom  one  extreme 
to  another  are  very  frequent  Men,  not  impelled  by  the 
vehemence  of  opposition,  but  seduced  by  inclinations  less 
violent,  too  often  deviate  fix>m  the  paths  of  truth,  and  per* 
made  others  to  follow  them.  The  pride  of  singularity  in- 
Buences  the  teacher,  and  a  love  of  novelty  corrupts  the 
ibllower,  till  the  delusion,  extending  itself  by  degrees,  be- 
comes at  length  general,  and  overspreads  a  people. 

The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  present  age  seems  to  be  the 
spirit  of  skepticism  and  captiousness,  of  suspicion  and  dis. 
^'^^  a  contempt  of  all  authority,  and  a  presumptuous 
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omfideDoein  privale  judgment ;  a  dislike  of  all  eattbUMd 
fon&By  merdy  because  they  aie  eatabliAedj  and  of  dd 
paths,  because  thej  aie  old. 

Into  this  temper  have  men  been  insensiUj  led  Vj  i 
warm  assertion  of  the  right  of  jnc^ing  for  tfaemsebei)  i 
right  not  to  be  called  in  question,  since  God  hisisdf  gave 
us  a  daim  to  it,  in  making  us  reasonable  beii^;  and  the 
apostle  doubtless  admits  it,  when  he  directs  ns  to  gite  die 
reason  of  our  faith  to  any  that  shall  demand  it 

But  this  piirilege,  ill  understood,  has  been,  and  ahnjs 
may  be,  the  occasion  of  Tery  dazigeroiis  and  penndon 
mistakes ;  it  may  be  exeidsed  without  knowle^  or  ds- 
cietion,  tiU  errour  be  entai^led  with  enour,  tiD  diviBoos 
be  multiplied  by  endless  subdivinons,  till  the  bond  d 
peace  he  entirely  broken,  and  the  church  become  a  Btm 
of  confusion,  a  chaos  of  discordant  fonns  of  worsixip)  i^I 
inconsistent  systems  of  fidth. 

There  are  some  men,  we  now  find,  to  whom  sepanixs 
and  disagreement  appear  not  such  formidable  evib  as 
they  are  generally  represented ;  who  can  look  wiA  the 
utmost  calmness  and  unconcern  at  a  rising  sdnsDi,  vi 
survey,  without  any  perturbation,  the  speedy  prpgrm  <i 
an  increasing  heresy.  Let  every  man,  say  thej,  eojof 
his  opinions,  since  he  only  is  answerable  for  them. 

There  are  men,  who,  for  the  most  part,  value  then- 
sdves,  and  are  sometimes  valued  by  odi^s,  for  thares- 
laiged  views  and  generous  sentiments ;  who  pietoid  to 
look  with  uncommon  penetration  into  the  causes  ctflnDU^ 
actions,  and  the  secret  motions  of  the  mind ;  but,  periup* 
tins  cfpinion  is  no  proof  that  their  pr^eBsions  aie  w 
grounded,  or  that  they  are  better  acquainted  with  i^o"'^ 
nature  than  those  whom  they  affect  to  ridicule  and  itfolt 

If  it  be  granted  that  it  is  the  Aatj  of  eveiy  man  to  J^ 
lish,  profess,  and  defend  any  important  truth,  and  the 
truths  of  religion  be  allowed  important,  it  will  Ma^i^ 
diversitj  of  sentiments  must  natnnlly  produce  controver- 
sies and  altercations.  And  how  few  there  are  capaUeo^ 
managing  debates  without  unbecoming  heat,  or  didMflKst 
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ificee  ;  How  soon  zeal  is  kindled  into  fury,  and  how  soon 
onoem  *fer  reputation  mingles  with  a  concern  for  truth ; 
nr  readily  the  anU^nists  deviate  into  personal  invec- 
es,  ancl  instead  of  confuting  the  arguments,  defiune  the 
es  of  those  whose  doctrine  the;  disapprove ;  and  how 
en  clisputes  terminate  in  uproar,  riot,  and  persecution, 
ery  one  is  convinced,  and  too  many  have  experienced, 
lat  diversity  of  opinions,  which  is  the  original  source  of 
ch  evUB  as  these,  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  diligently  ob- 
ated ;  nor  can  too  many  endeavours  be  used  to  check 
\e  growth  of  new  doctrines,  and  reclaim  those  that  pro- 
igate  them,  before  sects  are  formed,  or  schisms  esta- 
lisbed. 

This  is  not  to  be  done  by  denying,  or  disputing,  the 
ight  of  private  judgment,  but  by  exhorting  all  men  to 
xereise  it  in  a  proper  manner,  according  to  each  man's 
neasure  of  knowledge,  abilities,  and  opportunities ;  and 
yj  endeavouring  to  remove  aU  those  difficulties  which 
tnay  obstruct  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  exposing  Uie  un- 
reasonableness of  such  prejudices  as  may  perplex  or  mis- 
lead the  inquirer. 

-The  prejudice,  to  which  many  of  the  disorders  of  the 
present  age,  in  which  infidelity,  superstition,  and  enthu- 
nasm,  seem  contending  for  empire  over  us,  may  be  justly 
ascribed,  is  an  overfondness  of  novelty,  a  desire  of  striking 
out  new  paths  to  peace  and  happiness,  and  a  neglect  of 
following  the  precept  in  the  text  of  asking  for  the  old 
padis,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walking  therein.  A 
*^i^ec^  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  illustrate, 

I'^iRST :  By  laying  before  you  the  dangers  of  judging 
of  religion,  without  long  and  diligent  examination. 

SscoNniiT :  By  evincing  the  reasonableness  of  search- 
ing into  antiquity,  ex  of  asking  for  the  old  paths.    And 

THianiiY :  By  shewing  the  hapjnness  which  attends 
a  well-giDunded  belief,  and  steady  practice  of  religion. 

PntflT:  I  propose  to  lay  before  yon  the  dangers  of 
i^^tdging  of  refigion,  without  a  long  and  diligent  examina- 
tion. 

^OL.  IX.  Aft' 
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tbe  fiiiT<iaiite  of  the  pfeaot 
of  cnoar  aooompanied  with  an- 
seen  coltmited  with  the  jA- 
i«K|ii  in  I  -  ammsed  with  all  the  aits  of  aigmncsL 
sid  eaibeOiafaed  with.  a*I  the  cmaments  of  ekxfpenee,  bat 
noc  bonmiBii  witk  eqaal  care,  by  proper  Kmiti- 
r  pneaKveci  by  jost  rrpliratiop,  fiom  beiiigf  a  siyat 
jnd ;!.  maabSaa^  hLoA  to  wealmess. 
As  Jm^  "It  an  ihe  eazdi  will  do  right,  that  be 
win  R^ziRBL  proportiaK  to  what  he  has  giTen,  and  pa. 
uh  Bern  ix  c&»  ■■iimniTk  srinn  or  neglect  of  talenta,  mot 
tor  die  wait  cf  theaa;  that  he  eondemiis  no  man  for  not 
seeing  what  he  has  hid  bom^  him,  or  for  not  attendh^to 
what  he  eoold  never  hear;  seems  to  be  the  neoessaiy,  ibt 
ineiitaMe  conatqQeace  of  his  own  attributes. 

That  eDoar,  ihi  n  tac,  may  he  innocent  wiU  not  be  de- 
nied, because  it  mwhmhteJy  may  be  sincere;  but  tbk 
concewJon  wiD  give  veiy  little  coimtenance  to  the  secazitj 
and  sopmenesB,  the  roHnes^  and  in£ffeienc9e  of  the  pie- 
srot  geneiation,  if  we  consider  defibeiately,  how  modi  is 
reqnired  to  oonstitate  that  sincerity,  which  sbaU  avert  tte 
wrath  of  God,  and  seoondfe  him  to  enoar. 

Sinceri^  is  not  baidy  a  fbU  penniasicMi  of  the  troth  of 
our  assertioDB,  a  persuasion  too  crimen  grounded  upon  a 
high  opinkm  of  oar  own  sagacity,  and  confirmed,  periups, 
by  frequent  triumphs  over  weak  opponents,  ccmtinaaBf 
gaining  new  strength  I^  a  n^ect  of  reexaminatioB, 
which)  perhaps,  we  decline,  by  industriously  diT^orting  our 
attention  from  any  objections  that  arise  in  our  thou^ts, 
and  suppressing  any  suspicion  of  a  fisJlacy,  before  the 
mind  has  time  to  connect  its  ideas,  to  fomt  aignments, 
and  draw  conclusions.  Sincerity  is  not  a  heat  of  tbe 
heftrt,  kept  up  by  eager  contentions  or  warm  professioxtfr 
nor  a  tranquillity  produced  by  confidence,  and  continaed 
by  indolence.  There  may  be  seal  vrithout  sincerity,  and  s^ 
curity  without  iimooence.  If  we  forbear  to  inquire  thnN^ 
laziness  or  pride,  or  inquire  with  partiality,  passion,  preci- 
pitancy ;  if  we  do  not  watdi  oTer  the  most  hidden  motkis 
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r  our  hearts,  and  endeavour,  with  our  utmost  efforts,  to 
anish  all  those  secret  tendencies,  and  all  those  lurking 
iclinations,  which  operate  veiy  firequendy  without  being 
ttended  to  eyen  by  ourselves ;  if  we  do  not  carry  on  our 
iarch  without  regard  to  the  reputation  of  our  teachers, 
tir  followers,  or  ourselves,  and  labour  after  truth  with 
\ual  industry  and  caution;  let  us  not  presume  to  put 
Dy  trust  in  our  sincerity. 

Such  is  the  present  weakness  and  corruption  of  human 
ature,  that  sincerity,  real  sincerity,  is  rarely  to  be  found ; 
ut,  till  it  be  found,  it  is  the  last  degree  of  folly  to  repre- 
ent  errour  as  innocent  By  a  God  infinitely  merciful, 
nd  propitiated  by  the  death  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  it 
oay,  indeed,  be  pardoned,  but  it  cannot  be  justified. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  declaim  with  most 
ehemence  in  defence  of  their  darling  notions,  seem  to 
lave  very  little  claim  even  to  pardon  on  accoimt  of  their 
incerity.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  time  is  allotted 
o  religious  questions  and  controversies  by  a  man  whose 
ife  is  engrossed  by  the  hurries  of  business,  and  whose 
houghts  are  continually  upon  the  stretch,  to  form  plans 
or  the  improvement  of  his  fortune,  or  the  gratification  of 
lis  ambition.  Nor  is  it  very  probable,  that  such  suIk 
ects  are  more  seriously  considered  by  men  abandoned  to 
)leasure,  men  who  sit  down  to  eat,  and  rise  up  to  play, 
ivhose  life  is  a  circle  of  successive  amusements,  and  whose 
lours  are  distinguished  only  by  vicissitudes  of  pleasure, 
^d  yet  the  questions  which  these  finequently  decide,  and 
ledde  without  the  least  suspicion  of  their  own  qualifica- 
ions,  are  often  of  a  very  intricate  and  complicated  kind, 
ivhich  must  be  disentangled  by  a  long  and  continued  at- 
^tion,  and  resolved  with  many  restrictions  and  great 
i^aution.  Not  only  knowledge,  judgment,  and  experi- 
suce,  but  uninterrupted  leisure  and  retirement  are  neces- 
sary, that  the  chain  of  reasoning  may  be  preserved  un* 
broken,  and  the  mind  perform  its  operations,  without  any 
hindrance  from  foreign  objects. 

To  this  end  men  have  formerly  retreated  to  solitudes 
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desirous  with  ourselves  of  discoreriiig  tiuili, 
I,  in  some  casesi  better  opportunities  tluin  we 

card  to  the  order  and  govenunent  of  the  pri- 
ch,  we  may  doubtless  follow  their  authority 
L  securi^ ;  they  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant 
ecuted,  and  customs  practised,  by  themselTes ; 
ihey,  even  supposing  them  corrupt,  serve  any 
1  their  own,  by  handing  down  false  accounts  to 
We  are,  therefore,  to  inquire  from  them,  the 
>rders  established  in  the  ministry  from  the  apos- 
s ;  the  different  employments  of  each,  and  their 
Luks,  subordinations,  and  degrees  of  authority, 
ir  writings  we  are  to  vindicate  the  establishment 
hurch,  and  by  the  same  writings  are  those  who 
>m  UB,  in  these  particulars,  to  defend  ibeir  con- 
is  this  the  only,  though  perhaps  the  chief  use  of . 
Titers :  for,  in  matters  of  fiuth,  and  points  of  doc- 
hose,  at  least,  who  lived  in  the  ages  nearest  to  the 
of  the  apostles,  undoubtedly  deserve   to  be  con> 
The  oral  doctrines,  and  occasional   explications 
'  apostles,  would  not  be  immediately  forgotten,  in 
lurches  to  which  they  had  preached,  and  which  had 
dod  to  them,  with  the  dil^ence  and  reverence  which 
mission  and  character  demanded.    Their  solutions  of 
-ulties,  and  determinations  of  doubtful   qiiestions, 
t  have  been  treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  their  au- 
ices,  and  trannnitted  for  some  time  from  father  to  son. 
?ry  thing,  at  least,  that  was  declared  by  the  inspired 
chers  to  be  necessary  to  salvation,  must  have  been  care- 
'ly  recorded ;  and,  therefore,  what  we  find  no  traces  of 
the  Scripture,  or  the  early  fathers,  as  most  of  the  pecu- 
a  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  must  certainly  be  con- 
'iided  to  be  not  necessary.    Thus,  by  consulting  first  the 
loly  Scriptures,  and  next  the  writers  of  the  primitiv 
'hurdi,  we  shaU  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  wi 
0^  God  i  thus  shall  we  discover  the  good  way,  and  fin 
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vjntneMisL  i^  ^UHT  «^  ipfsd  ikeir  fives  in  lOTO^  6^ 

"^  the  old  r^i^tr  M^m  is  the  ^  good  way/'  tbatwhes 
thej  aie  Aawm  it.  iker  ay,  ^  We  will  not  walk  tliereia^ 
There  is  a  mock  doscr  coDnexkm  betweea  pnctiee 
and  speculation  thaa  is  genenlly  imagined.  AmsB^ 
quieted  with  scniples  oonceming  any  impcntant  axude 
of  religion,  will,  for  the  most  part,  find  himself  io^^' 
and  cold,  even  to  those  duties  which  he  practised  bdoR 
with  the  most  active  diligence  and  ardent  s»nsbcm 
Lot  him  then  ask  for  the  oid  paths,  where  is  the  good  war, 
and  ho  shall  find  rest  for  his  soul.  His  mind,  once  set  tf 
ttim  (torn  \y^€xiijt  and  perpetual  agitation,  will  if^ 
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rath  more  vigour  to  the  exerciaes  of  pie^.  An  unifoim 
•erseverance  in  these  holy  pracdces,  will  produce  &  steady  ' 
onfidence  in  the  Divine  iavoui,  and  that  confidence  will 
omplete  his  happiness.  To  which  that  we  may  all  at- 
ain,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant,  for  the  merila  of  - 
(esus  Chiifit,  our  Saviour ;  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and 
lie  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  honour, 
uloxation,  and  praise,  now  and  ever !  Amen. 
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>■  Bo  not  wbe  in  jour  own  conceit*."    Rom.  xil.  IS,  lut  put. 

Xt  has  been  observed  by  those  who  have  employed  them- 
selves in  consideriDg  the  methods  of  Providence,  and  the 
government  of  the  world,  that  good  and  evil  axe  distri- 
buted, Uuoii^  all  states  of  life,  if  not  in  equal  proportifHia, 
yet  in  such  d^reea  as  leave  very  little  room  for  those 
marmuTB  and  complaints,  which  are  frequently  produced 
by  superficial  inquiries,  n^ligent  surveys,  and  impatient 
eomparisona. 

Every  condition  has,  with  regard  to  this  life,  its  incon- 
veniencies,  and  every  condition  has  likewise  its  advantages ; 
tliougfa  its  position  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  may  be  so 
varied,  as  that  at  some  times  the  misery  may  be  concealed, 
and  at  other  times  the  happiness ;  but  to  judge  only  by 
the  eye  is  not  the  way  to  discover  truth.  We  may  pass 
by  men,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  whether  diey 
are  to  be  numbered  among  those  whose  felicities,  or  whose 
sorrows,  preponderate;  as  we  may  walk  over  the  ground, 
withoat  knowing  f^ietber  its  entrails  contain  mines  of 
gold,  or  beds  of  sand. 

Nor  is  it  less  cerWo,  that,  with  r^pect  to  the  more 
impoitant  prospects  of  a  future  state,  the  same  impar- 
tiality of  distribution  may  be  generally  remarked ;  eveiy 
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;  everjr  man  is  ohGfjel  to 
heycHid  their  slieDgtL 
Bisiiis  tolookdii- 
note  Ae  apprasciies  cf  «i 
of  temptetioiif  wliidi  Ife 
of  Ui  life  «e  most  likdy  Id  k^ 
hesit  in  peipetosl  alaxm  agsoil 
constaatiy  besiege  hmi.  If  he  be  lidt, 
let  hiB  W«Me»  lesi  vheo  he  is  "^  foil,  he  doiy  God,**  and 
SBT^  ^  Who  is  dK  Loidr'  If  he  be  poor,  let  him  csa- 
ticmsiT  Mvaki  to  **  steal,**  and  '<  take  the  name*'  of  hb 
-*  God  in  TaiBL** 

lliere  am  some  conditions  of  hmnanity,  which  aie  made 
paitirulariy  dangemus  by  an  oncommon  d^ree  of  seeming 
mrmity;  ooadilioBB,  in  which  we  appear  so  campk^dj 
foitiied,  that  we  ha^e  litde  to  dread,  and,  IheieiiBie^  give 
omsdres  up  too  readily  to  n^;ligence  and  sapinenem; 
ami  are  dertiujed  witboat  precaution,  because  we  flattered 
o^aehes»  Aat  destruction  could  not  ^proach  us.    Tins 
fitfal  'ilumlwi  of  treacherous  tnnqmllity  may  be  produced 
and  piolofiged  by  many  cames,  by  causes  as  various  as 
the  sitoalions  of  life.    Our  condition  may  be  such,  as  may 
place  us  out  of  the  reach  of  those  general  admonitiotts,  bj 
which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  reminded  of  their  enoinsr 
and  awakened  to  their  du^ ;  it  may  remove  us  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  common  incitements  to  common  wicked- 
ness, and,  therefore,  may  superinduce  a  foigetfulness  of  our 
natural  frailties,  and  suppress  all  suspicions  of  the  es* 
eroachments  of  sin.    And  the  sin  to  which  we  are  parti- 
colarly  tempted,  may  be  of  that  insidious  and  seductiine 
kind,  as  that,  without  alarming  us  by  the  honours  of  its 
appearance,  and  shocking  us  with  the  enormity  of  any 
single  acts,  may,  by  slow  advances,  possess  the  soul,  and 
in  destroying  us  differ  only  from  the  atrociousness  of  more 
^parent  wickedness,  as  a  lingering  poison  differs  from  the 
sword ;  more  difficultly  avoided,  and  more  certainly  fetsL 
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To  tempftatians  of  this  snbfle  insinuating  kind,  the  life 
of  men  of  leamii^  seems  abcnre  all  others  to  be  exposed. 
As  they  are  themselves  appointed  the  teachers  of  others, 
tliey  very  rarely  have  the  dangers  of  their  own  stale  set 
'before  them;  as  they  axe,  by  their  abstraction  and  retire- 
menty  sedoded  from  the  gaieties,  the  luxuries,  and  the 
pageantries  of  life,  they  are  willingly  persuaded  to  believe, 
that  because  they  are  at  a  great  distance  from  the  rooks 
on  which  conscience  is  most  frequently  wrecked,  tbat, 
therefore,  they  sail  with  safety,  and  may  give  themselves 
to  the  wind,  without  a  compass.    The  crimes,  (rom  which 
they  are  in  danger,  are  not  those  from  which  the  mind 
has  been  taught  to  shrink  away  with  honour,  or  against 
which  the  invectives  of  moral  or  theological  writers  have 
generally  been  directed ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  suffered 
to  approach  unregarded,  to  gain  ground  imperceptibly 
upon  minds  directed  to  different  views,  and  to  fix  them- 
selves at  leisure  in  the  heart,  where  perhaps  they  are 
scarcdy  discovered  till  they  are  past  eradication. 

To  these  causes,  or  to  some  of  these,  it  must  surely  be 
imputed,  that  learning  is  found  so  frequently  to  fail  in  the 
direction  of  life ;  and  to  operate  so  faintly  and  uncertainly 
in  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  who  are  most  celebrated 
for  their  application  and  proficiency.    They  have  been 
betrayed  by  some  false  security,  to  withhold  their  atten^ 
^  tion  from  their  own  lives ;  they  have  g^wn  knowing  with-! 
out  growing  virtuous;  and  have  failed  of  the  wisdom 
which  is  the  gift  of  the  Father  of  lights,  because  they  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  seek  it  with  that  anxiety  and  im- 
portunity, to  which  only  it  is  granted ;  they  have  trusted  to 
their  own  powers,  and  were  **  wise  in  their  own  conceits." 
There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  men,  to  whom  the  precept 
given  by  the  apostle  to  his  converts,  against  too  great  con« 
fidence  in  their  understandings,  may  be  more  properly 
inculcated,  than  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  profession 
of  literature ;  and  are,  therefore,  necessarily  advanced  to 
degrees  of  knowledge  above  them  who  are  dispersed 
among  manual  occupations,  and  the  vulgar  parts  of  life  | 
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As  this  fidse  clBim  to  wisdom  is  the  source  of  many 
faults,  as  well  as  miseries,  to  men  of  learning,  it  seems  of 
the  utmost  importance,  to  obviate  it  in  the  yoimg,  who 
may  be  imagined  to  be  very  little  tainted,  and  suppress  it 
in  others,  whose  greater  advances,  and  more  extensive 
reputation,  hare  more  endangered  them ;  nor  can  any  man 
think  himself  so  innocent  of  this  fault,  or  bo  secure  from 
it,  as  that  it  should  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  consider, 

First  :  The  dangers  which  men  of  learning  incur,  by 
being  wise  in  their  own  conceits. 

Secondly:  The  proper  means  by  which  that  pernicious 
conceit  of  wisdom  may  be  avoided  or  suppressed. 

In  order  to  state  with  more  accuracy  the  dangers  which 
men  dedicated  to  learning  may  be  reasonably  imagined  to 
incur,  by  being  wise  in  dieir  own  conceits ;  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  different  periods  of  their  lives ;  and  to 
examine,  whether  this  disposition  is  not  in  its  tendency 
equally  opposite  to  our  duty,  and,  by  inevitable  conse- 
quence, in  its  effects,  equally  destructive  of  uur  happiness, 
in  every  state. 

The  business  of  the  life  of  a  scholar  is  to  accumulate, 
and  to  diffuse  knowledge ;  to  leam,  in  order  that  he  may 
teach.  The  first  part  of  his  time  is  assigned  to  study, 
and  the  acquisition  of  learning ;  the  latter,  to  the  practice 
of  those  arts  which  he  has  acquired,  and  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  others,  who  have  bad  less  time,  or  opportunities, 
or  alnlities  for  improvement  In  the  state,  therefore,  of 
a  leamer,  or  of  a  teacher,  the  man  of  letters  is  always  to 
be  considered ;  and  if  it  shall  appear,  that,  on  whatever 
part  of  his  task  he  is  employed,  a  false  opinion  of  lus  own 
excellence  will  naturally  and  certainly  defeat  his  endea- 
vours; it  may  be  hoped,  that  there  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient reason,  why  no  man  should  "  be  wise  in  liis  own 
conceit'* 

Since  no  man  can  teach  what  be  has  never  learned,    ' 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  latter  part  of  life  must  de- 
pend in  a  great  measure  "upon  the  proper  application 
of  the  earlier  years ;  and  he  that  n^Iects  the  improve- 
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I'  to  supply  the  want  of  knowledge,  than  by  know- 
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iliat  these  are  not  imaginary  representations,  but  true 
i|)ies  of  real  life,  most  oS  those  to  whom  the  instruction 
■  <(  young  men  is  intrusted  will  be  ready  to  confess;  since 
llicy  have  often  the  dissatisfaction  of  finding,  that,  in  pro- 
{Kirtion  as  greater  advances  have  been  made  in  the  first 
)K>riod  of  life,  there  is  less  diligence  in  the  second.  And 
tliat,  as  it  was  sud  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  that  they  were 
more  than  men  in  the  <mset,  and  less  than  women  in  the 
shock ;  it  may  be  said  in  our  literary  contentions,  that 
many,  who  were  men  at  school,  are  boys  at  the  col- 
lege. 

Their  ardour  remits,  their  diligence  relaxes,  and  they 
i^'ive  themselves  to  a  lazy  contemplation  of  comparativs 
excellence,  without  considering  that  die  comparison  is 
bowly  growing  less  advantageous,  and  that  the  acquis!-. 
lions  which  they  boast  are  monldeiing  away. 

Sojdi  is  ihe  danger  to  a  learner,  of  too  early  an  opiniMi 
(if  hiB  own  importance :  but  if  we  suppose  him  to 
escaped  in  his  first  yean  this  fatal  confidence,  and 
lietiayed  into  if  by  a  longer  series  of  successfiil  applio 
its  effects  will  then  be  eqtially  dangerous ;  and  as  ii 
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19  ui  reality,  it  wiU  generally  be  founds  that  the  first 
otion  and  the  last  to  an  unacceptable  pastor,  is,  that  he 
roixdy  tliat  he  is  too' wise  for  familiarity,  and  will  not  de- 
kd  to  the  level  with  ccinmum  understandings. 
»ucli  is  the  consequence  of  too  high  an  esteem  of  our 
I  powers  and  knowledge;  it  makes  us  in  youth  negK- 
it,  and  in  age  useless ;  it  teaches  us  too  soon  to  be  sa- 
medl  indth  our  attainments ;  or  it  makes  our  attainments 
pleasingly  unpopular,  and  ineffectual ;  it  neither  suffers 
to  learn,  nor  to  teach ;  but  withholds  us  from  those  by 
lom  ¥re  might  be  instructed,  and  drives  those  from  us 
^om  we  might  instruct  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
"viate  these  evils,  by  inquiring, 

Sbcondi^y:  By  what  means  this  pernicious  conceit  of 
Isdom  may  be  avoided  or  suppressed. 
It  might  be  imagined,  if  daily  experience  did  not  show 
^  bow  vainly  judgments  are  formed  of  real  life,  from 
^eculative  principles,  that  it  might  be  easy  for  any  man 
y  extirpate  a  high  conceit  of  human  learning  firom  his 
^v^n  heart,  or  that  of  another ;  since  one  great  purpose  of 
.nowledge  is  to  show  us  our  own  defects,  follies,  and  mi- 
eries ;  yet,  whatever  be  the  reason,  we  find  none  more 
>ul>ject  to  this  fault,  than  those  whose  course  of  life  ought 
uore  particularly  to  exempt  them  from  it 

For  the  suppression  of  this  vain  conceit,  so  injurious  to 
the  professors  of  learning,  many  considerations  might  be 
added  to  those  which  have  already  been  drawn  from  its 
effects.    The  reasons,  indeed,  why  every  man  should  be 
hiimble,  are  inseparably  connected  with  human  nature ; 
for  what  can  any  man  see,  either  within  or  without  him- 
self, that  does  not  afford  him  some  reason  to  remark  his 
owTi  ignorance,  imbecility,  and  meanness  ?  But  on  these 
reflections  it  is  less  proper  to  insist,  because  they  have 
been  explained  already  by  almost  every  writer  upon  moral 
and  religious  duties,  and  because,  in  reality,  the  pride 
wliich  requires  our  chief  caution  is  not  so  much  absolute, 
as  comparative.    No  man  so  much  values  himself  upon 
tb'^  general  prerogatives  of  human  nature,  as  upon  his 
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tKw  (W  oiken.  frorcm  the  woild,  it  wiQ  be  imi,  it 
An  wbo  afr  sort  cBtfWsed  to  be  nrelled  to  hufbw 
K  rill  It  I  ■■  ■iiiiwiiiin.  Ill  j^iiiirilljnnft-^"^"" 
mm*  yam  ci^m  ta  Ae  wmpaiantj  which  inj  eun-fc 
dir«  asr  Wrnvrd  ta  xwmity  hj  igaoamx :  isAut^ 
wnkdHHKJw,js  a  hiMd  with  his  cottage,  not  )<«H.  i 
VWK  acniTT.  tkPT  weeaBTuedofthenMoiwUa«>^ 
.  the  litlfc  ilw 
I,  and  lit  n*- 
■  UiirfMafKkw^" 
TTMK  dH^  i^ww  ^  Wmit.    .Vor  andi  ihaemTrt^  i 
-imwK   /c~  air  <gy«arfgm«T^idc,  thiattoh'i'*^  | 
w  W  sm»L   MTim  *M^  wW  WnnchUi^ 
t  rfpeOriaqmo."'   i 
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vroildy  ^i^hile  he  himself  is  unknown ;  and  teadiing 

s    arts,  lt>y  which  society  is  supported,  and  on  which 

bappiness  of  the  world  depends ;  while  he  is  pleasing 

self  with  iSie  amusements,  and  wasting  his  life  upon 

^tions,  of  ivhich  very  few  desire  the  solution. 

>ut  if  this  method  of  obtaining  humility  be  ineffectual^ 

may,  hovrever,  establish  it  upon  more  strong  and  last- 

principlesy  by  applying  himself  to  the  duties  of  reli- 

a>  «j:id  the   word  of  God :  that  sacred  and  inscrutable 

rd,    ^rhich  will  show  him  the  inefficacy  of  all  other 

ywledge,    and  those  duties  which  will  imprint  upon 

mind,  that  he  best  understands  the  sacred  writings 

.o  most  carefully  obeys  them.    Thus  will  humility  fix 

firm  and  lasting  basis,  by  annihilation  of  all  empty 

itinctions    and  petty  competitions,  by   showing,   that 

)ne  tfainfi^  only  is  necessary,"  and  that  '^  God  is  all 

all." 


i»#*###^####»»^i#i#»»» 
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But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  breads  and 
drink  of  that  cap.'*     I  Con.  xi.  38. 

loTHiNO  is  moie  firequently  injurious  to  religion,   or 
acre  dangerous  to  mankind,  than  the  practice  of  adding 
0  the  Divine  institutions,  and  of  teaching  for  doctrines 
he  commandments  of  men.    The  doctrines  of  the  blessed 
tttcrament,  which,  as   they  are  expressed  in  the  Holy 
Sciiptures,  do  not  seem  to  be  very  dark  or  difficult,  yet 
have  been  so  perverted  and  misrepresented,  as  to  occasion 
inany  disputes  among  men  of  learning,  and  many  divi- 
sions in  the  Christian  world.     In  our  own  church,  many 
teUgious  minds  have  been  filled  with  groundless  appre- 
hensions, and  distracted  with  unnecessAiy  inquietudes,  by 
Biistaken  notions  of  the  Lord's  supper.    Many  have  for- 
bom  to  partake  of  it,  because  they  have  not,  in  their  own 

VOL.  IX.  B  b 
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opinion,  .TTireJ  »«  ifcM  Jt«jtt  W^^vj^.'^ 
wiidi  they  <!m>o<»»idT  «™«^  ">»"*"  ' 
Me  nun  ctct  eu.   •«»■  :  .  Viaos,  •!«»  «« 
little  I«w  than  a  comp.V*^  «nHp6«  &«■«,» 
mufonn  and  niiiiiteiiiip«»>J  obsa™"  rf  erorpm^, 
leKgioi..     Ther  b>d  the»«l«.  »»Me  I"  !»*"  ■ 
Jnty  without  imperf««i»«,  •»*  *«^  "^  """ 
aesleetit;  imt  comddaiifr,  th«  the  nine  ™"  » 
«,aJ  force  for  the  neg)~t  of  eren- *«r  ^  ""  "" 
lepetfertnedbTo.,  in  thi.  M  ««e,  "tollj. 
«,S«des,  uid  failings;  ^  "^""^ J^ 
i«n>d  repentance,  sincere  intentiooh  anJ  »™«™* 
r.»ii«.  iboogh  entimgied  with  onny  fmltia    1"^  • 
m»  c^aider  that  the  putiripcUion  of  the  "?™"" 
ter  en*,«.M  npon  Jl  ChriMiims,  thoqik  Jl  J""" 
v  <^.Ta!  dnrrees  of  rirtne,  and  bj  aymquim,  mw 
»»  W  ^Wtte^  to  the  hoi  J  table,  who  h...  W  "* 
n«  ma-«  beUAt.  of 'elip<»«  o"*'"'™*-    "f™, 'V 
^.T  V    a.-^r^iWe  to  ™«.T  who  died  i»  ft™"^' 
a-a  ^  .  b=  tb,^  ende.™™  after  ™t»ft  «Kltl»»« 
.:=;  T   a  n^Hfe-     And  .uelj  ihey  «"  ■>«  •»  »° 
.-.-.,.i  ir«  .■.-,-»™o.atingthe»Jeri»g.o("S;'«: 
»    .     -.r-«»a   ««:««io».    -bo  woold  »«  K -^ 
t-^  .>^.-,^i-™.  t!>^;ssanhK»of«i»B,«^*'*° 

"  ^^"w-,  .^  -k.  ~«fcc«  this  d«y,  »  1^  * 
^^^  ,.  r-««T,=isV»AacbolTpi*.«» 
»-,,  ,..-- .^  i«  r^i  «i«i«si  "d  "■*"*. 
«  -=«=.«:==,  „«,^  i.  les.  ■«««»'"1, 
«-~.  :.r^««,  .,=^«&eiedbTlb'n«"°f, 
V-,ir-  *r?*-r  ».-o.-Bi$^  ».x  wvfl  poOBded, "  '^^ 
— '•-  »■«  -it»^r^«,2»M  ft  :23s  isajtatiali;  ab**  ' ' 
r  a  =«.«)«  «««»■''*' 
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aie  required  of  them  that  opme 


te  ]liOnd*8  supper. 

:rsx*  :  I  propose  to  lay  before  you  the  nature  and  end 
lis  institntiony  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
tie  a^ccoimt  of  the  first  institution  of  this  sacrament  is 
s  delivered  by  the  Evai^^st;  Luke  xxii*  19.  ^'And 
jcmIsl  "bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it 
o  theniy  saying,  Thia  is  my  body  which  is  given  for 
k ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  Likewise  also  the 
>  after  supper,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  New  Testa^ 
nat  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you.**  This  narra- 
n  is  repeated  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with 
is  comment  or  explanation,  *^  As  often  as  ye  eat  this 
ead,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord^s  death 
11  he  oome^*'  From  these  passages  compared  then,  it  ap- 
2ars,  that  this  sacrament  is  a  representation  of  the  death 
r  our  Saviour,  appointed  by  himself,  tr  be  celebrated  by 
II  his  foUowers,  in  all  ag«ii ;  to  the  end  that  by  comme- 
lorating  his  sufferings  in.  a  solemn  and  public  manner, 
hey  might  declare  their  confidence  in  his  merits,  their 
)elief  of  his  mission,  and  their  adherence  to  his  reli- 


^OB. 


It  has  likewise  a  tendency  to  increase  this  confidence, 

confirm  this  belief,  and  establish  this  adherence,  not  only 

by  the  new  strength  which  every  idea  acquires  by  a  new 

impresmon ;  and  which  every  persuasion  attains  by  new 

recoQectioD,  approbation,  and  meditation,  but  likewise  by 

the  supematunJ  and  extraordinary  influences  of  grace, 

and  those  blessings  which  God  has  annexed  to  the  due 

use  of  means  appointed  by  himself. 

By  oommemomting  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  Re* 
deemer  of  the  world,  we  confess  our  beUef  in  him ;  for 
vhy  else  should  we  perform  so  solemn  a  rite  in  commemo^ 
ration  of  him  ?  To  confess  our  belief  in  him,  is  to  declare 
oiuredTes  his  followers.  We  enter  into  an  obligation  to 
{K  "       those  conditions  upon  which  he  has  admitted  us 

tun,  aind  to  practise  all  the  duties  of  that  reli« 
he  has  taught  us. 
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by  feivent  and  humble  prayer,  such  assistances 

ud  as  may  enable  us  to  perform  those  engagements^ 

^ve  have  entered  into  by  his  command,  and  in  the 

.  appointed  by  him ;  always  remembering,  that  we 

se  our  own  endeavours,  and  exert  our  utmost  natu- 

.  ers,  for  God  only  cooperates  with  the  diligent  and 

tchfid..    We  must  avoid  sin,  by  avoiding  those  oc- 

^  which  betray  us  to  it ;  and  as  we  pray  that  we 

ot  be  led,  we  must  be  cautious  of  leading  ourselves, 

mptation. 

sin  that  is  committed  by  Christians,  is  committed 
through  an  absolute  forgetfulness  of  God,  for  the 
I  which  the  inordinate  passion,  of  whatever  Isind  it 
idominates  and  prevails ;  or  because,  if  the  ideas  of 
nd  religion  were  present  to  our  minds,  they  were 
mg  enough  to  overcome  and  suppress  the  desires 
by  some  pleasing,  or  the  apprehensions  raised  by 
irriblc  object  So  that  either  the  love  or  fear  of 
il  good  or  evil,  were  more  powerful  than  the  love 
of  God. 

leas  influence  our  conduct  with  more  or  less  force, 

are  more  or  less  strongly  impressed  upon  the 

ind  they  are  impressed  more  strongly,  as  they  are 

^uently  recollected  or  renewed.    For  every  idea, 

of  love,  fear,  grief,  or  any  other  passion,  loses  its 

time ;  and  unless  revived  by  accident  or  voluntary 

on,  will  at  last  vanish.    But  by  dwelling  upon, 

ilging  any  idea,  we  may  increase  its  efficacy  and 

ike  it  by  degrees  predominant  in  the  soul,  and 

o  an  ascendant  over  our  passions,  so  that  it  shall 

i3rrulc  those  affections  or  ap])etites  which  formerly 

^d  within  us. 

by  a  neglect  of  God's  worship  and  sacru- 
,  man  may  lose  almost  all  distinction  what- 
g-ood  and  evil,  and  having  no  awe  of  the  Divine 
oppose  his  inclinations  to  wickedness,  may  go 
rom  crime  to  crime  without  remorse.  And  he 
t^g^les  against  vice,  and  is  often  overcome  by 
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., ,if,  iiwt<Mdofgmiigw»T»Dafl>» 

W   etmtinaes   hia  itmfaee,  and,  bj »  i- 
vpaa  the  aernce  utd  sacnnats  *( '-.: 
■  witk  a  tcgvlv  ftfsctice  of  pimt  de^ 
wm.  c^KaTmre  to  Gtxo^tlieii  his  fiudi,  and  i^sint  n^  i 
^w^!f  ^  bahitnml  atKntifxi  to  die  laws  ct  God.  toc 
tm*  fM.    (rf"  his  presence,  be  will  so(hi  find  him-: 
VKix^d  the  GBamofsm;  ot,  if  be  faU  iflto  t!)«E  ^ 
ex.  «o  faresk  them.      He  will  find  tfae  feai  - 
G.«  V-im  tJUMaKwr  to  the  desires  of  wealth,  or  the  f-  ■; 
a^.  W  perastii^  to  freqooit  tbe  cfao:  : 
1^  n—   sHi  tkoebr  to  preserve  those  Boti'in-  ! 
nfw  h«mr  efand  w  weakened,  be  will  be  abie  ^ 
fttmAr  pwtice  of  Tirtoe,  and  enjoy  tbe  e- 
5  ef  a  qvrt  consciesice. 

^. Am  the  blessed  sacramatt  is  k«muii< 

ai»«ai»  :c  t-f  <lfaifc  (if  oar  Lord ;  eraueqoentbf, a de>« 
^n «  tf'  «^  &n3i :  aad  both  natonDy,  and  Inr  thf  (>'- 
mai^im  ,f  G*ii.  die  kmk  cS  nxreuh^  tint  bii!) 
■-.»£  c  »jytm.s  vW  that  it  is  a  renewal  of  (KB  haptisia 
"'^  K^R  w  W^  WvbH  It  br  an :  and  a  rcnontioii  " 
MC  MonMC  >wwi^^  wr  an  adopted  tbe  feOowR^'^ 
f««-  a^  ^a^!  f  I  Jill  of  his  merits,  and  tbe  benefii- 

T:W.  mh^  h>»  a^smi  ^aeipmlei  wbat  I  pnAaei  c 

3«cvv>CTr  TW  ^Unttow  wUA  cnfcm  tbe  dun  ; 
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ute  the  usefolness,  or  call  in  question  the  necessity  of 
s  to  leform  his  leligioiii,  and  to  set  up  our  own  wisdom 
>pposition  to  his  commands ;  and  that  to  refuse  the 
ns  of  grace,  is  to  place  our  confidence  in  our  own 
igth,  and  to  neglect  the  assistance  of  that  Comforter, 

came  down  from  heaven  according  to  the  most  true 
oise  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  lead  the  apostles  out  of 
Luess  and  errour,  and  to  guide  them  and  us  into  the 
r  light  and  certain  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  Son 
is  Christ 

'  we  consider  this  sacrament  as  a  renewal  of  the  vow 
iptism,  and  the  means  of  reconciling  us  to  God,  and 
mng  us  to  a  participation  of  the  merits  of  our  Sa- 
r,  which  we  had  forfeited  by  sin,  we  shall  need  no  per- 
ions  to  a  frequent  communion.  For  certainly  nothing 
be  more  dreadful  than  to  live  under  the  displeasure  of 
,  in  constant  danger  of  appearing  before  him  while 
s  yet  unappeased,  and  of  losing  the  benefits  of  our  re- 
ption.  Whoever  he  be,  whom  sin  has  deluded  and 
away,  let  him  not  delay  to  return  to  his  duty,  lest 
e  sudden  disease  seize  upon  him,  and  the  hand  of 
h  cut  him  off  for  ever  6x>m  any  possibility  of  reforma- 
»  while  he  is  indolent  and  voluptuous,  irreligious,  and 
Bine.  It  will  be  too  late  to  bewail  his  supineness,  and 
snt  his  folly,  when  the  dreadful  and  irrevocable  sen- 
e  is  past,  and  the  gates  of  hell  are  closed  upon  him. 
ek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found ;  call  ye  on  him 
e  he  is  near !  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and 
luirighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  return 
I  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  on  him,  and  to  our 
,  (or  he  will  abundantly  pardon/' 
ut  lest,  instead  of  obtaining  pardon,  we  aggravate 
sins,  by  coming  unprepared  to  the  holy  table,  let  us 
ider, 

FiiRDLY  :  What  is  required  of  them  that  come  to  the 
Vs  Supper. 

ith  respect  to  the  preparatory  duties  requisite  to  a 
thy  reception  of  the  sacrament,  Saint  Piuil  has  left 
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this  precept ;  *^  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  bo  kt 
him  eat  of  that  bread."  Which  will  be  easily  ^Lplained, 
by  recurring  to  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  natoie 
of  the  sacrament. 

By  partaking  of  the  commimion,  we  declare,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  man, 
that  we  hold  the  faith  of  Jesus;  that  we  are  his  followeis, 
who  expect  eternal  salvation  from  his  merits ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  we  engage  ourselves  to  that  obedience  to  his 
commands,  and  that  strictness  and  regularity  of  life, 
which  he  requires  from  those  who  place  their  confidence 
in  his  mediation.  We  profess,  likewise,  that  we  sincerelj 
and  humbly  repent  of  those  offences  by  which  we  have 
separated  ourselves  from  him ;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  profession,  we  unite  ourselves  again  to  the  comma- 
nion  of  the  church. 

Nothing  can  be  moie  reasmiable,  b^bre  this  solemn 
profession,  than  that  a  man  exaauoie  himself,  whetberit 
be  true ;  whether  he  really  and  imfeignedly  resolves  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  salvation  offered  to  him,  and  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  covenant  which  he  comes  to  ra- 
tify ;  or,  whether  he  is  not  about  to  mock  God ;  to  profess 
a  faith  which  he  does  not  hold,  and  a  purity  which  he 
does  not  intend  to  aim  at. 

The  terms,  upon  which  we  are  to  hope  for  any  benefits 
from  the  merits  of  Christ,  are  faith,  repentance,  and  sal>- 
sequent  obedience.  These  are,  therefore,  the  three  chief 
and  general  heads  of  examination.  We  cannot  receive  the 
sacrament,  unless  we  believe  in*  Christ,  because  by  re» 
ceiving  it  we  declare  our  belief  in  him,  and  a  lying 
tongue  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  We  cannot  le- 
ceive  it  without  repentance,  because  repentance  is  the 
means  by  whidh,  after  sin,  we  are  recoiled  to  Grod ;  and 
we  cannot,  without  dreadful  wickedness,  by  partaking  of 
the  outward  tokens  of  reconciliation,  declare  that  we  he- 
lieve  God  at  peace  with  our  souls,  when  we  know  that, 
by  the  omission  of  repentance,  we  are  yet  in  a  state  of  vo- 
luntary alienation  from  him.  We  cannpt  receive  it,  witbcot 
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acere  intention  of  obedience ;  because^  by  declaring 
lives  his  followers,  we  enter  into  obligations  to  obey 
commandments.  We  are,  therefore,  not  transiently 
carelessly,  but  frequently  and  seriously,  to  ask  our- 
s,  whether  we  firmly  believe  the  promises  of  our  Sa- 
' — whether  we  repent  of  our  sins — and  resolve,  for 
uture,  to  avoid  all  those  things  which  God  has  for- 
3n,  and  practise  all  those  which  he  has  commanded, 
when  any  man  is  convinced  that  he  has  formed  real 
utions  of  a  new  life,  let  him  pray  for  strength  and 
tancy  to  persevere  in  them ;  and  let  him  come  joyfuUy 
e  holy  table,  in  sure  confidence  of  pardon,  reconcilia- 
and  life  everlasting. 

hich  that  we  may  all  obtain,  God  of  his  infinite  mer- 
ant,  for  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour !  to 
n,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  three  Per- 
and  one  God,  be  ascribed  all  honour,  adoration,  and 
e,  now  and  for  ever !    Amen. 
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lot  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoerer  a  man  soweth, 
shall  he  reap.**     Oal.  tI.  7. 

of  the  mighty  blessings  bestowed  upon  us  by  the 
;tian  revelation,  is,  that  we  have  now  a  certain  know* 
of  a  future  state,  and  of  the  rewards  and  punish^ 
3  that  jiwait  us  after  death,  and  will  be  adjusted  ac- 
ig  to  our  conduct  in  this  world.  We,  on  whom  the 
of  the  gospel  shines,  walk  no  longer  in  darkness^ 
ful  of  the  benefit  of  good,  or  the  danger  of  bad  ac- 
;  we  know,  that  we  live  and  act  under  the  eye  of 
^ather  ««-!  ««T  Judge,  by  whom  nothing  is  over- 
d  oi  ^d  who,  though  to  try  our  obedience 

fien  It  state  of  things,  Uie  same  events 
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tfhtppeaito  the  good  and  to  (be  evil,  wffl,  >t  ba.  nr- 
tmiy  diattiigniBh  tfa^n,  by  allottii^  tbem  diSEnst  cml 
tkmm  hejaad  the  grave ;  when  it  will  ft|^>aii,  is  dte  sr 
«f  a^  and  of  U)g<d8,  how  amiable  is  gotSiiKS,  aad  l  - 
«Ad«s  is  sm ;  bj  the  final  senteoee,  wbiefa  shall  biii. 
■poa  nm  the  consequences  of  his  own  actioiK,  sn  as- 1::: 
**  whaiaoner  a  man  shall  sow,  that  shall  be  nap." 

TV  aanent  heathens,  with  whose  ootioiK  vt  uti 
qnainled.  how  &r  soever  thej  might  hsTe  eunei  tb" 
speeaiatioas  of  aaoial  or  cnil  wisdmn,  had  no  t(awf«- 
•*t  a  facBic  stale,  except  idle  fidioas,  whid  Ibow  it 
CBMkitd  i^em  ticated  as  lidiralaas ;  or  diik  mcy^- 
^siT^-^  k,>c^ed  by  nen  of  deep  tbongfats  and  grett  isqs:.^ 
bite  asdvr.  in  Utemselres,  capable  of  eonpdlin^  ronrr 
sl'B.  mt  bpjosfat  M  aD  lo  the  knowledge  oT  the  gr*. 
■»nk-i>f  ■■<  dKMie  who  firvd  m  i^nsnte  ■ndidlcsn^'' 
•n  O'UnaieandliJwor:  tber  woe  confiml  ta  ibe i^t  : 
■iie  -^iiitent.  or  the  schoij  otf  the  iectnni,aad  wwe; 
jiue   iuftcini  UDOD^  the  bvsr  or  tike  rnlgsi. 

Vtrve  »  no  readoa  to  woedeT,  tiiat  manj  a(tsii:y 
■oi  «uu  prevail  wfaeie  there  was  ^^^™f^  to  0fp«  '^- 
'*~-scn  wv  cumaiier  the  *acio«9  aoJ  perpetsil  lenpubs- 
<  ^-fv^iie  w:dun.  aod  Hieacst  wiAoot;  wbtav^^it 
-ixu  flrr^vrr  <i^  tbax  K  somAii^  thai  »li(^di!it- 
fr^  UKI  whiL-fi  tiaaaac  be  iHOcentlf  akaiiKd;  '^ 
nu  >r  &•!  .^s^A-L  bat  that.  MiiiJiiifcr  i"  <^ 
^.  ■:.- ae*  -i  "he  iaw.  ud  4^1  ttv  »i8ilaa«  erf  nipSB^ 
D««  -xw  SMw  .M  M  dikr  wwU  wiBo^ndf^ 
r  A(t(» 
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L.ticm  free  firom  iddatay,  and  acquainted  with  the  per- 

,  ;tion8  of  the  true  God,  was  the  doctrine  of  a  fotore  state 

obscurely  revealed,  that  it  was  not  necessarily  conse- 

iential  to  the  reception,  oe  observation,  of  their  practical 

hgion.     The  Sadducees  who  acknowledged  the  autho- 

y  of  the  Mosaical  law,  yet  denied  the  separate  existence 

the  soul — ^had  no  expectation  of  a  future  state.    They 

M  dint  there  was  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor 

(int. 

This  was  not  in  those  times  the  general  state  of  the  Jewish 
ition ;  the  Pharisees  held  the  resurrection,  and  with  them 
cobably  &x  the  greats  part  of  the  people ;  but  that  any 
lan  could  be  a  Jew,  and  yet  deny  a  future  state,  is  a  suf- 
dent  proof  that  it  had  not  yet  been  clearly  revealed,  and 
lat  it  was  reserved  for  the  preach»:8  of  Christianity  to 
ring  life  and  immortality  to  light.  In  such  a  degree  of 
gfat  they  are  now  placed,  that  they  can  be  denied  or 
oubted  no  longer,  but  as  the  gospel,  that  shows  them,  is 
joubted  or  denied.  It  is  now  certain* that  we  are  here, 
M>t  in  our  total,  nor  in  our  ultimate  existaace,  but  in  a  state 
f  exercise  and  .probation,  commanded  to  qualify  ourselves, 
>y  pure  hearts  and  virtuous  actions,  for  the  enjoyment 
»f  fatoie  fdicity  in  the  iH:esence  of  God ;  and  prc^ibited 
B  break  tlie  laws  which  his  wisdom  has  given  us,  under 
he  penal  sanction  of  banishment  from  heaven  into  re- 
gions of  misery* 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  express  declaration  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  constant  reference  of  our  actions  and 
duties  to  a  future  state,  throughout  the  whole  v(dume  of 
the  New  Testainent ;  there  are  yet,  as  in  the  apostles' 
time,  men  who  are  deceived,  who  act  as  if  they  thought 
God  would  be  mocked  or  deluded,  and  who  appear  to  for- 
get, Aat  **  whatsoever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  be  reap." 

From  this  important  caution,  given  by  the  apostle  im- 
mediatelv  to  those  whom  he  was  thea-directing,  and  con* 
BeqiT  'fessors  of  the  reKgion  of  Christ,  occa- 

sic  JO  consider, 

ners  are  "  deceived." 


^**  SEHJioX  J. 

SKCosDi.Tr   Bow   rextWB   itkiy"&Jki; 
Mocked." 

^  Tbibdlt:  Invliaiaense  h  jjiobeiiBleiaMik 
T^WsoCTw  ,  nan  BOWS,  di.t  AJberap." 
In  exanmdnf;,  fim,  how  lanDm  ire -laatd « rl 
"°n»edutel J  occor  to  ns,  that  do  «u  is  aatiffli  Bb 
™™»»t»on  bnt  by  the  derU  ImdL  Jl^ssMf^i 
Ok  dcrfl  are  undoabtedly  man;;  he  ks  ptMrt* 
If^cr  of  presenting  f)pportanitieso/siii,iiid«nk"" 
*™f  of  inflaraing  the  piwsions,  of  siggeaaf  rftiii 
MKl  interrapting  holy  mediutiMB;  balbispmrais* 
unuted  hy  the  Govemour  of  tbe  onivase,  thai  kon! 
hun  us  without  our  own  conseot;  his  power BtaS* 
Ihatofa  wicltedcompankm,  who  nnj  (dial  w'"''*' 
or  follies,  but  with  whom  we  feel  w  Decfsnlrtf » 
plying ;  he,  iherefore,  that  jieMs  to  tanpttM,  i». 
the  greater  part  in  his  own  destruction;  ie  hek 
warned  of  his  danger,  he  has  been  taught  his  doty;  w 
if  these  warnings  "and  instructions  hare  iai  ai^'o 
may  be  said  voluntarily  to  desert  the  right  nj.nJM 
so  much  to  be  decdi-ed  by  anodier,  as  to  deeeiis  to- 
self  J  > 

Of  self-deceit,  in  the  great  business  of  onr  lin*  ilw 

«ie  Tarious  modes.    ITie  for  greater  part  rf  maiW  ^' 

wi^-e  themsdvcs,  by  willing  Dc^jigencet  bj  refcsiif  f 

think  on  their  real  state,  lest  such  thoughts  sbooMir"^ 

their  quiet,  or  intemipt  their  pursuits.  To  li«  religixiJ,'- 

is  to  walk,  not  by  sight,  but  by  faith  i  to  act  in  (onUaf 

«f  ibii^  uo9ccD,in  bopeof  fhtote  Fecafl)peiise,iii(iiitii 

of  Attuie  pontshment.    To  ahstnct  the  tboo^Di'^ 

llunis  »7iuilual  is  nM  difficult;  ihiags  future  do  noiri^ 

intl^  thensdivs  tqxm  the  senses,  and  tbereke  euij 

He  that  is  willing  Id  ^i 

ind  that  most  men  ir  *i!'' 

bmsos.   ITnlmtiM' 

i  see  cveiy  eye  dire*^  '"■ 

aodemyhouifiiMnE' 
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er  day  in  the  enjoyment  of  success,  or  the  irexation  of 
;appointinent. 

N'oT  is  it  true  only  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  enter* 
ses  of  hazard,  which  restrain  the  facidties  to  the  ut- 
»st,  and  keep  attention  always  upon  the  stretch.  Reli- 
>n  is  not  only  neglected  by  the  projector  and  adventurer, 
men  wha  suspend  their  happiness  on  the  slender  thread 
artifice,  or  stand  tottering  upon  the  point  of  chance* 
T,  if  we  visit  the  most  cool  and  reg^ular  parts  of  the  com- 
mity,  if  we  turn  our  eye  to  the  farm,  or  to  the  shop, 
lere  one  year  glides  uniformly  after  another,  and  no- 
mg  new  or  important  is  either  expected  or  dreaded ;  yet 
Q  the  same  indifference  about  eternity  will  be  found, 
lere  is  no  interest  so  small,  nor  engagement  so  slight, 
t  that,  if  it  be  followed  and  expanded,  it  may  be  suf- 
ient  to  keep  religion  out  of  the  -thoughts.  Many  men 
\j  be  observed,  not  agitated  by  very  violent  passions,  nor 
erbom  by  any  powerful  habits,  nor  depraved  by  any 
eat  d^^rees  of  wickedness ;  men  who  are  honest  dealers, 
ithful  friends,  and  inoffensive  neighbours ;  who  yet  have 
t  vital  principle  of  religion ;  who  live  wholly  without 
If-examination :  and  indu^  any  desire  that  happens  to 
ise,  with  very  little  resistance  or  compunction ;  who 
urdly  know  what  it  is  to  combat  a  temptation,  or  to  re- 
int  of  a  fault ;  but  go  on,  neither  self-approved,  nor  self- 
mdemned;  not  endeavouring  after  any  excellence,  nor 
forming  any  vitious  practice,  or  irregular  desire.  They 
ive  no  care  of  futurity;  neither  is  Grod  in  all  their 
loughts ;  they  direct  none  of  their  actions  to  his  glory, 
ley  do  nothhig  with  the  hope  of  pleasing,  they  avoid 
othing  for  the  fear  of  offending  him.  Those  men  want 
ot  much  of  being  religious ;  they  have  nothing  more  than 
asual  views  to  reform,  and,  from  being  peaceable  and 
smperate  heathens,  might,  if  they  would  once  awaken  to 
heir  eternal  interest,  become  pious  and  exemplary  Chris* 
ians  But  let  them  not  be  deceived ;  they  cannot  suppose 
^  \  will  accept  him  who  never  wished  to  be  ac- 

pk|  him,  or  made  his  will  the  rule  of  action. 


m  SERHOH  Z. 

Ohm  dKfe  an,  wfao>  witlioat  ■ttewfag  to  teniDa 
RiLlatiiiQ  of  GotTs  will,  ibrm  to  tbemselTet  »  ricac  li 
wAmi  in  which  vice  is  mii^led  wHfa  Yiitoe,  ail>ko 
et^vT  froiB  tht^LWJTes,  and  hope  to  corer  fnn  God,  ^ 
B^aievsM'  of  soDM  eriniiMl  desiie,  (x^eaaOBiaaati 
^Bm^  Ticiims  habit,  I7  a  few  splendid  huUDCes  of  p& 
■cdL  <r  »c^K  few  tMrniam  of  oceasional  bonntj.  Bil  * 
ifesr  B^  it  MBT,  with  emphalial  pfopne^,  be  onti 
atn  -  God  b  not  Boi^d  ;**  be  wiDnotbewionl^jfvdH 
<hf*t.J  b«i  acen^n^  to  his  own  hwa. 

TV  »:«^  otf  9ttf4ecep<k«  wUd  pRvaSa  moM  a  4> 
WTnL  said  ^7- which  AegnatoMBnadm- of  sanlibti  1m 
Wea^Yd  to  AtJMitiua,  is  die  ait  which  we  nc  d  v 
£!«  w  pnrEBT.  f^  ]iiiii(!.  fsr  &t«  ns  the  erfl  ixj,  ii  » 
anr  3*r  hi-wr  <V  death,  ad  the  daj  of  aceoant.att^ 


Tue  iea:h  is  cntain.  rT<eiT  one  knows ;  new  a  it  W 
CB-w^  aai  Efr  it  Ajtewud,  at  aD  ages,  byatkwsmi    I 
rMB«¥:  ^:fti  Ae  ftivns  and  ihe  ngtirMis  are  liable  tixh- 
ianv  u£  i^at  amkm  and  napeiaBce  aAiTd  no  teaa^ 
tcmiase  ^  *^1  ftmke.     T«t,  as  the  tbought  of  dinnh 
aw  i>  cr-i^M.  w?di_>  not  wiffiaflj  admit  it:  AtAear 
li  'at  »  «w9««f4  with  sai^stinn ;  evety  Irnqr  bo*f 
^arnss  ir«  hv  fatimlion:  ta  wid*  and  to  b^-  ^^^ 
v:^  hr  MnSn- :»  «v  wii*  ir  long- life,  wc  bc^ihi 
f«r  W3^¥  w~7fe  cranerd;  aadwbalwe  b«)pe,weol*fl 
iea»f-?.  M-  n:-  «■«  esaoaine;    So  waooiwiy  does  «  » 
inr->  by  hi.W  .V  Bt.  thw  It  is  nre  to  find  anr  nfl» 
ml  m  XK  v  <!DM«  an  litii     to  Us  jean,  or  » iv 
— rfM*in*ihtd»HhAta»Maoc  to«a(tvbn(i 

I  ho|ci<i 
%  i(  is  too  oAea  ^n^. 
BPrnthu.  and  Taialr  si^^:vstK^  bj-  a  tb(»- 
thar  thphowre/dtatkis  oncertaui.  Ihit. 
hr  Thi  I  —II  ifci.ii  mil  m.  is  ibegnmai 
lhac.n»deafh  »  BUKTiain.  it  mmj^  bediv 
r^iatris.  im  eSiett.  the  jeveaC  Mippwt  (W 
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-frhdle  syatem  of  life.  The  man  who  died  yesterday 
purchased  an  estatei  to  which  he  intended-  scHse  time 
tire ;  or  built  a  house,  which  he  was  hereafter  to  in- 
t ;  and  planted  gardens  and  grovea,  that,  in  a  certaia 
ber  of  years,  were  to  supply  delicacies  to  bis  feasts, 
shades  to  bis  meditations.  He  is  snatched  away,  and 
lefi  his  designs  and  his  labours  to  others, 
s  men  please  themselves  with  fehcities  to  be  enjoyed 
le  days  of  leisure  and  retreat ;  so  among  these  felici- 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  de»gn  a  reformation  of  life* 
a  couiiBe  of  pie^.  Among  the  more  enlightened  and 
.cious  part  of  mankind,  there  are  many  who  live  in  a 
dnual  disapprobation  of  their  own  conduct,  who  know, 
t  they  do  every  day  what  they  ooght  to  leave  undone, 
1  every  day  leave  undone  what  they  ought  to  do ;  and 
o,  therefore,  consider  themselves  as  living  under  the 
rine  displeasure,  in  a  state  in  which  it  would  be  very 
igerous  to  die.  Such  men  answer  the  reproaches  of 
tscience  with  sincerity  and  intention  <rf  performance, 
t  which  they  consider  as  debts  to  be  discharged  at  some 
note  time.  Tbey  neither  sin  with  stupid  negligence, 
t  with  impious  defiance  of  the  Divine  laws ;  they  fear 
e  punishments  denounced  against  sin,  but  pacify  their 
mety  with  possibilities  of  repentance,  and  with  a  plan 
'life  to  be  led  accordii^  to  the  strict' precepts  of  religion, 
id  to  be  dosed  at  last  by  a  death  softened  by  holy  con- 
ilatbns.  Projects  of  future  pie^  are  perhaps  not  less 
ommon  than  of  fiiture  pleasure,  and  are,  as  there  is  rea- 
on  to  fear,  not  less  commonly  interrupted;  with  this 
iKadfdl  difference,  ttiM  he  who  misses  his  intended  plea- 
we,  escapes  a  disappointment ;  hut  he  who  is  cut  off 
)efoie  the  season  of  repentance,  is  exposed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  an  angry  God. 

Whoever  has  been  deluded  by  this  infatuation,  and  has 
bitherto  n^lectcd  those  duties  which  he  intends  some 
tinu  is  admonished,  by  all  the  principles  of 

pm  1  the  course  of  nature,  to  consider,  how 

Bjl  1,  and  with  how  little  probability  in  his 


~~*^ra  time, 


.  will  be 

iijoyment, 

<hich  hegan 

r  fear  of  pain. 

itbout  which  no 

when  it  has  been 

,ain ;  or  that  he  who 

,J1,  will  bo  vouchsafed 

be  received  among  the 

him  only  at  Wb  own  time ; 

some  degree,  a  moAory  of 

secondly,  how  certain  it  is, 

in  any  sense.    He  will  not  be 

it  piety,  he  will  not  be  mocked  with 

the  sense  in  which  the  text  declares, 

nocked,"  seems  to  be,  that  God  will  not 

to  be  invalidated ;  he  will  not  leave  his 

idled,  nor  liis  threats  unexecuted.    And 

■■  appear,  if  we  consider,  that  promises  and 

>nly  become  ineffectual  by  change  of  mind,  or 

war.     God  cannot  change  his  will ;  *'  he  is  not 

■it  he  should  repent ;"  what  he  has  spoken  will 

.»me  to  pass.     Neither  can  he  want  power  to  exe- 

-s  purposes ;  he  who  spoke,  and  the  world  was  made, 

,peak  again,  and  it  will  perish.    God's  "  arm  is  not 

>1ened,  tibat  he  cannot  save ;"  neither  is  it  shortened, 

U  he  cannot  punish ;  and  that  he  will  do  to  every  man 

irordnig  to  bis  works,  will  be  shown,  when  we  have  con- 

ered, 

rmRDLT :  In  what  sense  it  is  to  be  understood,  that 
vhatsoever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  reap." 
To  sow  and  to  reap  are  figurative  terms.     To  sow,  sig- 


3=B^    A    >   : 


X  k  i^M.  knv  hid  ^': 


He 


'^u  it  is  iWir  tervnn*- 
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aend  right  belief,  by  virtuous  praetiee ;  that  their  exam- 
:>Ie,  as  well  as  their  arguments^  may  propagate  the  truth. 
In  this  course  of  instruction,  he  first  mentions  the  civil 
relations  of  govemouts  and  subjects ;  and  enjoins  them  to 
honour  the  supreme  magistrate,  and  to  respect  all  subor*- 
dinate  authority,  which  is  established  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  and  the  administration  of  justice,    lie  dien  de- 
scends to  domestick  coxmections,  and  recommends  to  ser- 
vants obedience  and  patience,  and  to  husbaiids  and  wives 
their  relative  and  respective  duties,  to  husbandis  tenderness, 
and  to  wives  obedience,  modesty,  and  gentleness;  that 
the  husband,  who  is  not  yet  converted  by  the  power  of 
exhortation,  may  be  drawn  to  the  religion  of  his  wife,  by 
perceiving  its  good  effects  upon  her  conversation  and 
behaviour. 

He  then  extends  his  precepts  to  greater  generality,  and   ' 
lays  down  a  short  system  of  domestick  virtue  to  be  uni- 
versally adopted ;  directing  the  new  Christians, 
First  :  To  be  all  of  one  mind. 

By  the  union  of  minds  which  the  apostle  recommends, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  he  means  not  speculative,  but 
practical  union;   not  similitude  of  opinions,  but  Simi- 
litude of  virtues.    In  religious  opinions,  if  there  was 
then  any  disagreement,  they  had  then  living  authority 
to  which  they  might  have  recourse;  and  their  business 
was  probably,  at  that  timd,  mOre  to  defend  their  coin- 
mon  faith  against  the   heathen,  than    to  debate   any 
subdlties  of  opinion  among  themselves.    But  there  are 
innumerable  questions,  in  which  vanity  or  interest  en«- 
gages  mankind,  which  have  little  connection  with  fheir 
eternal  interest ;  and  yet  often  inflame  the  passions,  and 
])itKiu6e  diislike  and  malevolence.    Sects  in  philosophy, 
and  factions  in  the  stale,  easily  excite  mutual  contempt, 
or  mutual  hatreds    He  i^hdse  opinions  are  censured,  feels 
the  reputation  of  his  understanding  injured;  he,  whose 
party  is  opposed,  finds  his  iufiueiice  resisted,  and  perhaps 
his  power,  or  his  profit,  in  danger  of  diminution.    It  could 
y^^'  intention  of  St.  Peter,  that  all  men  should  think 

c  c  2 


' ''.,. 


"'"-, 


'""^1 
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.,,^,.       ' "-:     I  feeling,  by  sympathy,  the  affections  of 


"»♦ 


e  quality  recomn^ended  in  the  text,  as  it 

xplained,  is  the  great  source  of  social  hap- 

^  ''"*  — \^       lin  affection,  and  to  preserve  concord,  it  is 

*'"  ""  ■  ^         only  to  "  mourn  with  those  that  mourn,'' 

'   '  */     ,         e  with  them  that  rejoice." 

""'''  *ere  and  honest  joy  at  the  success  of  another, 

"'   .«-      ._       lecessary  to  true  friendship,  is  perhaps  neither 

''^  '.«/      .        n,  nor  very  easy.    There  is  in  every  mind, 

'    '  « r  ^       ^y  JMiture,  a  desire  of  superiority,  which  coun- 

"*'  -iv  pleasure,  which  the  sight  of  success  and  hap- 

'    ^  .  „^ .  ht  always  to  impart    Between  men  of  equal 

^  V  and  therefore  willingly  consulting  with,  each 

"!.h,r  - .  y  ^^^  ^^  fortune,  which  produces  inequality, 

,„       "  "       m  who  is  left  behind  look  with  less  content  on 

,/  . ,    '"     condition,  and  with  less  kindness  on  him  who  has 

,..^. ';  him  to  inferiority.    The  advancement  of  a  supe- 


^y       --    'ves  pain  by  increasing  that  distance,  by  difference 


^  ' "   on>  which  was  thought  already  greater  than  could 
mod  by  any  difference :  and  the  rise  of  an  inferiour 


'  ^* '  ^  s  jealousy,  lest  he  that  went  before  should  be  over- 
'''f*'r'\  ^  Y^y  jijg  follower.  As  cruelty  looks  upon  misery  with- 
'/'^  '"'  -  artaking  pain,  so  envy  beholds  increase  of  happiness 
'*  " ' '    jout  partaking  joy. 

r//i     ^  ^yy  ^j^^  cruelty,  the  most  hatefid  passions  of  the  hu- 
"-  X  breast,  are  both  counteracted  by  this  precept,  which 

^'  '  imanded  the  Christians  of  Asia,  and  now  commands  us, 
'■•^'^ ' .  .10  succeed  them  in  the  profession  of  the  same  faith,  and 
'I  '•  -e  consciousness  of  the  same  frailties,  to  feel  one  for  an- 
fr.:\  Jier.  He  whose  mind  is  so  harmonized  to  the  interest 
^ .-  -  f  his  neighbour,  that  good  and  evil  is  common  to  them 
:  .Mb,  will  neither  obstruct  his  rise,  nor  insult  his  fall ;  but 
Ac  J  will  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  him  through  all  the 
'^  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  dispensations  of  providence ;  to 
honour  him  that  is  exalted,  to  help  him  that  is  depressed. 
He  will  control  all  those  emotions  which  comparison 
produces ;  he  will  not  consider  himself  as  made  poorer  by 


r    »fc 


I 


^%  porertj:  If 

^-Z.  4*A.  VTciHas  ^nJurxidty.  vfoa  nqtenontf.  eito 
t^smi.  IK  K^iKXial:  tv  win  be  wi^ag  to  Ion  >{ 
=:i<w  Cix:  ou^  ii:  vwdrnc  Asd  reeore  instndiaivd 
T^'^fTT^—r*'^ ,  bf  *^  »*■  «:ilji=e  to  iaiput  his  hwwieife. 
t-^ii-cz  i^cnv  itfc  W  «&»c<:Li  isipur  be  ewa  iiDp:fv 
xnr-   r^  stf  mdrrTemciB  :<  Lis  besrer. 

^  f-^ot  IT  BBL  SMJ&zrr  .-^  ISf-  «  Hule  cotadenliMt  *i!! 
t  *I2  tbe  artsof  slanders  ud  d(- 
s  toseeotheisgrat- 
a  -nt!  iQuati-ar.  asd  all  the  wttntatini  (-J 
cin.  iKBC.  nic  V  3t«rt7  j^cwbtf  fron  tbe  aaim^m 
(1  Tiirf  viu  .^nwc  aftkia  oecmiiT  and  ndtes,  or  U  ^t 
wiTi  ij  -Qk^  viu  !«.«  Ti:^  saltsiiilTOO  thoaeKS^ 
u^  vniL3.  ^K^  b&'K'^  Ajjtf J  is  vain  ?  Wbence  k  iu 
M^a.  ■•-itt^  ^aug-  fiofifES  tv^  neglect,  but  lfc»t  a  a- 
m.'S-.    -rmmai  biaMpr.    a3ki    bncor   wliidi   b  R<»^ 

7W  i^rfHV»  ic  t^K«a»v  cxecfioMX  haw  ccmaai! 
mir^^jurrt  n  ^r  a^KB  <rf  «hef5,  and,  Aewfore,  « 
«iL.-3  i.Vwc^  w  aic  M^-e^  mns  the  Ch^Sbusned^ 

__  ho/ 

e  wM»  another,  Ik  *«* 

L.  w  it.  be  loTws  of  tbe  6nt^ 

soffnlf- 

,  Lather  hare  afl  one fiilii''^ 

airtwa.  a»d  n^iirtheinselTWU*^"* 
^  „.  or  $vfer  an  kwetfaer,  and  store  vbn^ 
.l«6r«iWi-ofrnMi<«-«<iL    The  highest  *8wrf 
*  <^^^i««*  bwotberK  knv ;  and  the  tenn  bj  »^ 
u  »  tbe  lai^n^  of  Uk  go9^> »  "" 
^•**^«--   We-aurallbtrthreiibTWircoBiB* 
»»*»wsal  Father;  hut  that  reUW"  "^ "** 
Ipst  tW  coBtnmcy  of  <^fflii«is,  »nd  ^ 
"».  w^iHi  <fetDrt»  the  peace  of  tbe  '««*'' 


tmacT :  tt  7<as«a»fv  tW  his  hgonrtions  to 
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ition  lias  effaced  all  natural  consanguinity,  by  caUing 
D  to  w&r  against  nation,  and  making  the  destruction 
.c  lialf  of  mankind  the  glory  of  the  other.  Christian 
-,  as  it  revived  and  enforced  all  the  original  and 
laeval  duties  of  humanity,  so  it  restored,  in  some  de- 
,  that  brotherhood,  or  foundation  of  kindness,  which 
irally  arises  from  some  common  relation.  We  are 
Jiers  as  we  are  men  ;  we  are  again  brothers  as  we  are  ' 
ristians  ;  as  men,  we  are  brothers  by  natural  necessity; 
.  as  Christians,  we  are  brothers  by  voluntary  choice, 
1  arc,  therefore,  imder  an  ^parent  obligation  to  fulfil. 
-.  relation  ;  first,  as  it  is  established  by  our  Creator, 
A,  afterw^uds,  as  it  is  chosen  by  ourselves.  To  have 
c  same  opinions  naturally  produces  kindness,  even  when 
ese  opinions  have  no  consequence  ;  because  we  rejoice 
<  find  our  sentiments  approved  by  the  judgment  of  au- 
Lher.  But  those  who  concur  in  Christianity  have,  by 
aat  agreement  in  principles,  an  opportunity  of  more  than 
peculalive  kindness ;  they  may  help  forward  the  sal- 
r-ation  of  each  other,  by  counsel  or  by  reproof,  by 
'xhortotion,  by  example ;  they  may  recall  each  other 
from  deviations,  they  may  ^xcite  each  other  to  good 
works. 

Charity,  or  universal  love,  is  named  by  Saint  Paul,  as 

the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  of  Christian  virtues ;  and 

our  Saviour  himself  has  told  us,  that  by  this  it  shall  be 

known  that  we  are  his  disciples,  if  we  love  one  another. 

Every  affection  of  the  soul  exerts  itself  more  strongly  at 

the  approach  of  its  proper  object.     Christians  partioalarly 

love  one  another,  because  they  con  confer  and  receive 

spiritual  benefits.    They  are  indeed  to  love  all  men  ;  and 

how  much  the  primitive  preachers  of  the  gospel  loved 

those  that  differed  from  them,  they  sufficiently  showed, 

when  they  incurred  death  by  their  endeavours  to  make 

them  ChrisUans.    lliis  is  the  extent  of  evangelical  love, 
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m "» -*  riTw^fc  f  -^'iviiiif  -Mir  TTtnrm"  -wr  fria;^'' 
ji.  *ir  I'r.iii:;!-'  j  r^,  IT  jiasnze  s?  rat"*  {(^>5^-^ 
*;;'  ML-djT.-..-    OL-i  .-miesi         S:.   FrtL  (KKtw- jw 

fl;>a  OS. 
•hicj;     31  -^      -  ;^.    i^-rr-_-e  -i"  pirr.  ».»U  W 1 : ' 

*  l^aii. T^;  2_:-     ~    -if  «iii'fi   ^tT7»gi»  Mae  S  - 

fow---  •  ..=1,  .--^  ^  ^-  ^.^ii.iiiia  rfata^- 
ksK-.    ii^    ^ir:-?   i^  K&^^T  -li:-*  TCiPiB  rt^inl-  f^ 

"^''==^     »■  -*■     -   »-L'      -    I     t— ;   ^1^  iimirTT. IP doAe tlf ^ 

*'"—  *»*  ~  ~:^  ^=r  ■t.i  ot  -::<:  jrsonn^  "re  «*  i^' 
' ""  *  "~=^~  ■^  :  »-:rr:  — wttt-;  uui  2  bi;  he  hop«L  t^.' 
»^    i"    ■^1- _:.■--•.•«-*    T  -c  ^.  :aj;ii«tti«nkwlMl'*ii^ 

-  -    -rr  .ir    -nj^T-  ~-Jft  c>Ti  aantr.  Dwe  *ip*' 

pr^  ._  Ti-»  •-III  «T-U- j.'S.  =:,:Tf  iK  o)««e««  wwc'"- 
w:=i  .r=^-    ii-r   :30    ta~    j-.-i.-vr  brodit  be  oontTf^ 

tnd  Jnwp-iac  »  -Cftpzmkni  *«il  u  hope  »«i  WN*^ 
litj. 

Ik  <tCT    c  ^-^«nir-Ei^.a   ^   ju  sow«Jj  P"*'  ^■ 
dw  f«PKL  tfctt  ».4k^  *nT  its  i^^-iouiL   ftU*  "** 

»  il»r  himself,  whether  be  1»*  "*'"" 
i^  i»ec<?ssiue«  of  ocfcers;  ind*"'^ 


-^  lepravi^  of  the  world,  it  can  be  do  wonder 

'~-~  found  Bome  who  tax  themBelveB  very  li^tl;, 

^ed  with  giving  very  little. 
adily  find  out,  that  where  there  is  distress  there 
id  easily  discover  the  crime  of  feeding  the  lazy, 
ifl^S  the  dissolute.    To  promote  vice  is  certainly 
;  but  we  do  not  always  encourage  vice  when  ^b 
.e  vicious.    It  is  sufficient  that  our  brother  is  in 
y  which  way  he  brought  his  want  upon  him,  let 
too  curiously  inquire.    We  likewise  are  sinners. 
^  undoubted  and  notorious,  some  caution  may  be 
y  used,  that  charity  be  not  perverted ;  hut  no  man 
>ad  as  to  lose  his  title  to  Christian  kindness.    If 
man  be  suffered  to  perish,  how  shall  be  repent  i 
I  more  justifiable  is  the  omissioQ  of  duty,  which 
eds  from  an  expectation  of  better  opportunities,  or 
pressing   exigencies.     Of  such  excuses,  or  of  such 
OSes,  there  can  be  no  end.    Delay  not  till  to-morrow 
I  thou  mayest  do  to-day !  A  good  work  is  now  in  thy 
cr,  be  quick  and  perform  it !    By  thy  refusal,  others 
be  discouraged  firom  asking ;  or  so  near  may  bo  the 
of  thy  life,  that  thou  mayest  never  do  what  is  in  thy 
irt.  Every  call  to  charity  is  a  gift  of  God,  to  be  received 
th  tbankftilness,  and  improved  with  diligence. 
Ibero  are  likewise  many  offices  of  kindness  which  can- 
't properly  be  classed  under  the  duty  of  commiseration, 
-  they  do  not  presuppose  either  misery  or  necessity,  and 
I  are  of  great  use  for  conciliating  affection,  and  smooth- 
>H  the  paths  of  life;  and,  as  it  is  of  great  importance 
i;kt  goodness  should  have  the  power  of  gaining  the  af- 
I'tions,  the  apostle  has  not  neglected  those  subordinate 
liities,  for  he  commands  Christians, 
Fifthly  :  To  be  courteous. 

lor  courteous  some  substitute  the  word  humble ;  the 
lifTcrence  may  not  be  considered  as  great,  for  pride  is 
.1  i|uality  that  obstructs  courtesy. 
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z.=asvi  fciM  the  pernicions  effects  whkh  aJlw«^^f 
.rfBCTTwi  w  h^Tts  sriseD  from  haish  strictness  ud  scur 
f-f-;^  ;  soL-'fa  «s  refoses  to  muigle  in  baimlcse  giin^-  '>^ 
rre  cwEUenaace  to  innooeDt  amosemeDts,  <x  which  tius- 
xa  rite  penv  business  of  the  day  with  a  g^loomj  fao&pt- 
3rt6  ia«  doods  existence.  GoodDcss  oi  this  diinrtd  s 
lire  i-TmidiUe  tbaa  loTely ;  it  may  drive  awaj  t"^- 
=!,■•  its  pvcsence,  but  wiU  never  persuade  it  to  stt;  u>  ^■- 
a^n^ :  it  may  teach,  it  may  lenKmstratc,  bm  Cr 
bnrcr  will  seek  for  more  mild  instmctkHi.  To  Oi^- 
^aevtitr^-  by  whose  oonveisatioD  the  beaUieiu  woe  to  I* 
Jnn  away  from  enoot  and  widedness,  it  is  tbe  ifu^ 
ii"j  areeepc  that  they  be  cooiteoos,  that  they  »atm»e- 
lii;  dieiaselTifs,  as  ^  as  inDoeenoe  allows,  to  die  rfl  "i 
..cer?:  that  they  ^^oid  practise  alltheestaWirfiedm*^ 
.71  a^Iiry.  $eize  all  occaaxis  fd  coltiTatiiig  kiiidix».  W 
i'<  wsh  the  n-st  of  the  wodd  wUh  an  iniiraHp  redf^ 
a::jB  ■■(■  oiTHtx  civiliiy,  diat  ChiistiaBity  might  not  bf 
kvcv-i  t  ;t».i  l-^n-T-  men  less  cheofbl  as  eomponifnis,  k^ 
A«-~'^  s^  3t^^!:^S.<iiTs.  or  les  ns^iil  as  friends. 

>ui  2f  :r:e-  *?■;««?:■  ot  domestic^  Tirtoe  whidi  rk 
wk-»c=  -^--jmajcc-is-  His  woids  aie  few,  but  dwr  mean- 
c:  ^si&vac  3-  ±11  tiv  enaterpait  of  diednJc  tiik. 
1  .-•  e-  >:^ifm--vr  ?.'  be  all  of  one  mind,  so  b  to  pic* 
■lu  -^  ■  H.—  ti^OKri  ».'  ecafinB, by cmstant  besenilaR. 
Aa£  »Oeci<><<  w^iii:^!  cieadva  and  redenqitiaD  hi^' 
~^taamri  1  ^  as  o.insi£A!Tate  aad  idieve  aCirtiaD.  m 
^MT  iw»gfca*.igi.  W  cc^sal  gestlenes  and  abbffin: 
t  wfl  itmt  ^^j  s.-*.-*!  upuar  bow  Bock  gooAiw  i 
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seen  all  the  worki  that  are  done  nnder  the  sun ;  and  behold,  alt 
ty  and  vezation  of  spirit''    Eccl.  i.  14. 

• 

qU  tiuxnan  actions  tenninate  in  vanity,  and  all  hu- 
opes  will  end  in  vexation,  is  a  position,  from  which 
\  ^thholds  our  credulity,  and  which  our  fondness 
e  present  life,  and  woildly  enjoyments,  disposes  us 
abt,  bowever  forcibly  it  may  he  urged  upon  us,  by 
1  or  experience. 

ery  man  wiU  readily  enough  confess,  that  his  own 
tion  discontents  him ;  and  that  he  has  not  yet  been 
with  all  his  labour,  to  zpake  happiness,  or,  with  all 
iquiries,  to.  find  it  But  he  still  thinks,  it  is  some- 
re  to  be  found,  or  by  some  means  to  be  procured.  His 
sometimes  persuades  him  to  imagine,  that  others  pos- 
it ;  and  his  ambition  pcnnts  the  way,  by  which  he  sup- 
s  that  he  shall  reach,  at  last,  the  station  to  which  it 
nnexed.  Every  one  wants  something  to  happiness ; 
when  he  has  gained  what  he  first  wanted,  he  wants 
lething  else ;  he  wears  out  life  in  efforts  and  pursuits, 
I  perhaps  dies,  regretting  that  he  must  leave  the  world, 
en  he  is  about  to  enjoy  it: 

^0  great  is  our  interest,  or  so  great  we  think  it,  to  he- 
re ourselves  able  to  procure  our  own  happiness,  that 
perience  never  convinces  us  of  our  impotence;  and, 
leed,  our  miscarriages  might  be  reasonably  enough  im- 
ited  by  us,  to  our  own  imskilfulness,  or  ignorance ;  if 
swere  able  to  derive  intelligence  from  no  experienee 
It  our  own.  But  surely  we  may  be  content  to  credit 
le  general  voice  of  mankind,  complaining  incessantly  of 
eneral  infehcity  :  and  when  we  see  the  restlessness  of  the 
ouQg,  an'^  oi  the  old ;   when  we  find  the 

'^Qf  ?  ombating  misery,  and  the  oahn 
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and  humble  lamenting  it;  when  the  vigorous  are  ex- 
hausting themselTes  in  struggles  with  their  own  condi- 
tiouy  and  the  old  and  the  wise  retiring  from  the  contest, 
in  weariness  and  despondency ;  we  may  be  content,  at 
last,  to  conclude,  that  if  happiness  had  been  to  be  fom^. 
some  would  have  found  it,  and  that  it  is  vain  toseareb 
longer  for  what  all  have  missed. 

But  though  our  obstinacy  should  hold  out,  agaiBst 
common  experience  and  common  authori^,  it  might  &X 
least  give  way  to  the  declaration  of  Solomon,  who  lot 
left  this  testimony  to  succeeding  ages,  that  aU  haman 
pursuits  and  labours  are  vanity.  From  the  like  oondo- 
sion  made  by  other  men,  we  may  escape,  by  consLderiDg , 
that  their  experience  was  small,  and  their  power  namnr; 
that  they  pronounced  with  confidence  upon  that  whkii 
they  could  not  know ;  and  that  many  pleasures  might  be 
above  their  reach,  and  many  more  beyond  their  obs^va- 
tion ;  they  may  be  considered,  as  uttering  the  dictates  d 
discontent,  rather  than  persuasion ;  and  as  speaking  not 
so  much  of  the  general  state  of  things,  as  of  their  own 
share,  and  their  own  situation. 

But  the  character  of  Solomon  leaves  no  room  for  a^ 
terfuge ;  he  did  not  judge  of  what  he  did  not  know.  He 
had  in  his  possession,  whatever  power  and  riches,  and, 
what  is  still  more,  whatever  wisdom  and  knowled$re 
could  confer.  As  he  understood  the  vegetable  cieatioo. 
from  the  cedar  of  Libanus,  to  the  hysop  on  the  wall ;  sit" 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  he  had  taken  a  survey  of  all  the 
gradations  of  human  life,  from  the  throne  of  the  prince, 
to  the  shepherd's  cottage.  He  had  in  his  hand  all  the  m- 
struments  of  happiness,  and  in  his  mind  the  skill  to  ap- 
ply them.  Every  power  of  delight  which  others  posses^ 
ed,  he  had  authority  to  summon,  or  wealth  to  purchase; 
all  that  royal  prosperity  could  supply,  was  accumidated 
upon  him ;  at  home  he  had  peace,  and  in  foreign  cous- 
tries  he  had  honour;  what  every  nation  could  supfdy. 
was .  poured  down  before  him.  If  power  be  grateful^  be 
was  a  king ;  if  there  be  pleasure  in  knawledgje,  he  vbs 
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he  wisest  of  mankind ;  if  wealth  can  purchase  happiness, 
lehad  so  much  gold,  that  silver  was  little  regarded. 
)ver  all  these  advantages,  presided  a  mind,  in  the  high- 
st  degree  disposed  to  magnificence  and  voluptuousness, 
0  eager  in  pursuit  of  gratification,  that,  alas !  after  every 
ther  price  had  been  bid  for  happiness,  religion  and  virtue 
rere  brought  to  the  sale.  But,  after  the  anxiety  of  his  in- 
[oiries,  the  weariness  of  his  labours,  and  the  loss  of  his 
onocence,  he  obtained  only  this  conclusion :  ^'  I  have 
een  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  and  be- 
lold,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.^' 
That  this  result  of  Solomon's  experience,  thus  solemnly 
bequeathed  by  him  to  all  generations,  may  not  be  trans* 
nitted  to  us  without  its  proper  use ;  let  us  diligently  con- 
ider, 

First  :  In  what  sense  we  are  to  understand,  that  all  is 
anity. 

Secondly  :  How  far  the  conviction,  that  all  is  vanity, 
»ught  to  influence  the  conduct  of  life. 

Thirdly  :  What  consequences  the  serious  and  re- 
igious  mind  may  deduce  from  the  position,  that  all  is 
canity. 

When  we  examine,  first,  in  what  sense  we  are  to  un- 
Icrstand  that  all  is  vanity ;  we  must  remember,  that  the 
)reacher  is  not  speaking  of  religious  practices,  or  of  any 
icdons  immediately  commanded  by  Grod,  or  directly  re- 
erred  to  him ;  but  of  such  employments  as  we  pursue  by 
choice,  and  such  works  as  we  perform  in  hopes  of  a  re- 
compense in  the  present  life ;  such  as  ^tter  the  imagina- 
ion  with  pleasing  scenes,  and  probable  increase  of 
temporal  felicity ;  of  this  he  determines  that  all  is  vanity, 
ind  every  hour  confirms  his  determination. 

The  event  of  all  human  endeavours  is  uncertain.  He 
^at  plants  may  gather  no  fruit ;  he  that  sows  may  reap 
ao  harvest.  Even  the  most  simple  operations  are  liable 
to  miscarriage,  from  causes  which  we  cannot  foresee ;  and 
if  we  could  foresee  them,  cannot  prevent.  What  can  be 
more  vain  than  the  confidence  of  man,  when  the  annual 


..L-  supfHict  <]t  JJ^  &  mot  osih  apoied 
I  weaikz-sML  tte  TmrialJca  of  dit    , 
jiefCT  of  the  r>;^i:iies  of  tbe  tmli  a  ' 
_i ;     Tbe  nin  aas  ibe  wind  W  as« 
.1  rpiUar  he  eumx  dtalroj ;  sad  ^  t- 
■  .-  away, 

,-^  vhich  reqniic  cdj  die  cuunL<~ii.t 

■  >.   :ii>agli  th^  dcfwni  lit^  uptm  k=^ 

-.mie  by  proTM^ofe  regular  and  c^r.-::. 

.  ■  :ui  those  extensiTe  and  eoat^^aatl  ^- 

u  omst  be  bnx^t  to  pass  by  Ae  iZ--' 

.iL-ii  require  the  onion  cf  nuuiy  imdnf^— 

•upcratiMifl  of  muiy  hands.     The  i^-~  ~ 

-  ..:ue  ebe  than  «  natntiTe  of  des^na  «i^ 

:u  liupes  that  have  been  disappoiniAi   - 

.    mulation  and  contest,  the  success  d  '^ 

.-■.•.■cki  of  another,  and  at  least  half  the  iru.- 

.  iv<.-»  in  miseiy.     And  in  designs  not  cr^'- 

.■;  interest  of  another,  and,  therefbir.  bi  '^- 

1  imhce  of  violenee,  it  &equen^  ^T*^' 

^-tax  ac  mistake,  or  nnsessonahle  -;£ctvi.'- 

<  .  (.  nil  project  is  brought  to  noUnK^ 

iMui^-iei  t)f  disappoinDnent  and  aiiinic 

-UM   HIT  thoughts  to  tibte  interest  •x'  w^'in 

.-L-  >.i;rf.f  to  the  &AL  «r  the  s^k^hb  i-' 

*■<;    i^tie  Oansactions  of  pii«3aE  tachi'' 

■^     .J.   ^irpiexilies ;  and  the  bovdr  occfc- 

M1.IK  ii    !itf  ue  fining  the  wtxU  wid  iaxix- 


^  ^-ui.  uai.  >;iiiIuTen  tebe^^uvK    Hi^aan  vi^iiiii 

.■K   Mnmatwl  its  power  ix  cmqc  rales  f<::7tb>' 

^K .  bvt  those  ralm  are  Snsaseit^  but  n- 

^1  ice  difficult  to  he  ohsemv.  jnd.  thoogb  ob- 

■Maatnin  iu  tlic  effect. 
.44^  -)t'  man  are  not  ouly  unccraa.  hnt  inps- 
V  wtfann  what  wc  design,  wv  Tct  do  not  ob- 
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tt  wc  expected.  Wbat  appeared  great  when  we 
it,  seems  litde  wben  it  is  attaiii(<d;  the  wish  is 
satisfied,  and  something  always  remains  behind, 

\vhich  the  gratification  is  incomplete.  He  that 
greatness  finds  himself  in  danger ;  he  that  obtains 
)crceive8  that  he  cannot  gain  esteem.  He  that  is 
1,  sees  interest  lurking  under  kindness;  and  he 
itars  bis  own  praises,  suspects  that  he  is  flattered. 
lent  and  doubt  are  always  pursiung  us.  Our  en- 
rs  end  without  performauce,  and  performance  ends 
Lt  satisfaction. 
,  since  this  oneertun^  and  imperfection  is  the  lot 

OUT  Creator  has  appointed  for  us,  we  are  to  in- 

:ondIjT  :  How  Ua  the  conviction,  that  all  is  vanity, 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  life, 
iman  actions  may  be  distinguished  into  various 
-s.  Some  are  actions  of  duty,  which  can  never  be 
because  God  will  reward  them.  Yet  these  actions, 
dered  as  terminating  in  this  world,  will  often  pro- 
vexation.  It  is  our  duty  to  admonish  the  vitious, 
tBtruct  the  ignorant,  and  relieve  the  poor ;  and  our 
onitions  will,  sometimes,  produce  anger,  instead  of 
ndment ;  our  instructions  will  be  sometimes  bestowed 
a  the  perverse,  the  stupid,  and  the  inattentive ;  and  our 
n^  will  be  sometimes  misapplied  by  those  that  re- 
e  it ;  and,  instead  of  feeding  Uie  hungry,  will  pamper 
intemperate ;  but  these  disappointments  do  not  make 
d  actions  vain,  though  they  show  us  how  much  all 
cess  depends  upon  causes  on  which  we  have  no  in- 
;nce. 

Fhere  are  likewise  actions  of  necessity ;  these  are  often 
tn  and  vexatious  ^  but  such  is  the  order  of  the  world, 
at  they  cannot  be  omitted.  He  that  will  eat 
ost  plough  and  sow ;  though  it  is  not  certain  i 
ho  ploughs  and  sows  shall  eat  bread.  It  is  ap] 
mt  hfe  should  be  sustained  by  labour ;  and  we  n 
nk  down  in  sullen  idleness,  when  our  indusb? 
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^  ho  speak  ill,  but  by  those  likewise  that  say  no* 

•  -very  engine  of  aitifiolal  motion,  as  it  oonsisls  of 
>artSy  is  in  more  danger  of  deficience  and  disorder ; 
ry  effect,  as  it  requires  the  agency  of  greater  num- 
is  more  likely  to  fail.    Yet  what  pleasure  is  granted 
'II,  beyond  the  gross  gratifications  of  sense,  common 
I  a  with  other  animals,  that  does  not  demand  the  help 
\\crs,  and  the  help  of  gredter  numbers,  as  the  pleasure 
i1>liiiiated  and  enlarged  ?    And  since  such  is  the  con- 
vlion  of  things,  that  whatever  can  give  pleasute  can 
\vise  cause  uneasiness,  there  is  little  hope  that  uneasi- 
s  \nli  be  long  escaped.    Of  them  whose  c^ees  are  ne* 
sary  to  felicity,  some  will  be  perverse,  and  some  will  be 
skilfal ;  some  will  negligently  withhold  their  contribu^ 
ns,  and  some  will  enviously  withdraw  Uiem.    The  vari- 
.H  and  opposile  directions  of  the  human  mind,  which 
vide  men  into  so  many  different  occupations,  keep  all 
le  inhabitants  of  the  earth  perpetually  busy ;  but  when 
is  considered,  that  the  business  of  every  man  is  to 
ounteract  the  purpose  of  some  odier  man,  it  will  appear, 
hat  universal  activity  cannot  contribute  much  to  unrrer- 
ial  happiness.     Of  those  that  contend,  one  must  necessa- 
rily be  overcome,  and  he  that  prevails  never  has  his  labour 
rewarded  to  bis  wish ;  but  finds  that  he  has  been*  con* 
iendiiig  for  timt  which  cannot  satisfy,  and  engaged  in  a 
contest  where  even  victory  is  vani^. 

What  then  is  tbe  influence  which  the  conviction  of  this 
onweloome  truth  ought  to  have  upon  our  conduct  ?    It 
oaght   u>  teach  us  humility,  patience,  and  diffidence. 
When  we  consider  how  little  we  know  of  the  distant  con- 
sequence of  our  own  actions,  how  little  the  greatest  per- 
sonal quaHties  can  protect  us  from  misfortune,  how  muoh 
aQ  our  importance  depends  upon  the  favour  of  others, 
how  uncertainly  that  favour  is  bestowed,  and  how  easily 
it  is  lost ;  we  shall  find  that  we  have  very  little  i^ason  to 
be  proud.    That  which  is  most  apt  to  elate  the  thoughts, 
^         '  of  place,  and  greatness  of  power,  is  the  gift  of 
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QlbenL  NonaaoB^l^aDy  natoialorintimBcii^ 
muBtain  himelf  ia  a  state  of  si^erioiity;  beiseiM 
tt^liisplaoe,  wh^be^^er  it  be;  by  the  cosconeDce  odks 
who  aie, Ibr  a  timr.  in— n  m  to  be  counted  Us  inIenoii&; 
be  has  no  wmiAtadtw  im  himself;  he  is  only  able  to(»- 
trol  soBe.  K  iSbc  help  of  othera.  If  dependence  ^* 
Male  irf"]>wiiimiiiin.  miiij  mnn  hnn  rriir— *- 
lor  everr  ^mL  :t$^  AgfpeatABDt. 

confiidenMions  may  ^ 

AfmSskm  is  to  all  our  wishes  or  COS* 

'XT.  AOBHt  iaipatience  into  ootIk^oik. 

jf  2aift.  bj  Tain  throbs  of  diamtan 

aS  is  vanity,  has  bcendflaeei 

nan— 4  lot  wfaicb  we  at 

^T  soften  bf  snbmissksL 

i^  of  all  human  fnrpn^ 

^  i^ioii  the  mind,  necessarily 

afl  worldly  good,  wW  i^ 
._  o/ oar  passions,  and  the  s^ 

In  a  sMDOth  course  of  prof- 
si  torn  wish  to  wisk, 
fiicflitateB  anotte  W 
jJeasuresatadBtr-^ 

win  be  always  (to 
fiomiar,wifl,wben4ey 

enjoyments,  mvst  neet» 
J  eager  purtuits,  couteiBJi 

malignity  to  those  4«^J!^ 
_^an  that  afl  earthly  go«i» 
It,  and  unstable  in  theiK»«^ 

..^_  ,... ejection  of  tbe slender  s^ 
mt,  and  die  dangen  whiA  aiea/i^ 

c--e^  ^^  ns»  wiB  dictate  inoffenfflVe  »»**^'^ 

lafld  kwmlence.    He  docs  not  rashly  tieatanolifirintf 

who  doobts  the  duration  of  his  ^^^^^^ 
in  not  idbse  asaiatanoe  to  the  ^^^'^'L 
Jhat  he  may  quickly  need  it  him^If.  Beti^ 
how  imperfectly  human  wisdoni  can  jodg^ 
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t  -which  has  not  been  tried,  will  seldom  think  any  pos- 
ilities  of  advantage  worthy  of  vehement  desire.  As  his 
p>es  are  moderate,  his  endeavours  will  be  calm.  He 
Vi  not  fix  his  fond  hopes  upon  things  which  he 
€>ws  to  be  vanity,  but  will  enjoy  this  world  as  one  who 
lows  that  he  does  not  possess  it :  and  that  this  is  the 
^position  which  becomes  our  condition,  will  appear 
tien  ive  consider, 

TiiiRi>LT:   What  consequences  the  serious  and  reli- 
ious  mind  may  draw  from  the  position,  that  all  is  vanity. 
When  the  present  state  of  man  is  considered,  when  an 
stimate  is  made  of  his  hopes,  his  pleasures,  and  his  pos- 
28sioiis ;  when  his  hopes  appear  to  be  deceitful,  his  la- 
Hnxrs   ineffectual,   his  pleasures  unsatisfactory,  and  his 
ioasessioiis  fugitive,  it  is  natcural  to  wish  for  an  abiding 
dty,  for  a  state  more  constant  and  permanent,  of  which 
ihe  objects  may  be  more  proportioned  to  our  wishes,  and 
the  enjoyments  to  our  capacities ;  and  from  this  wish  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer,  that  such  a  state  is  designed  for  us  by 
that  infinite  Wisdom,  which,  as  it  does  nothing  in  vain, 
has  not  created  minds  with  comprehensions  never  to  be 
filled.     When  revelation  is  consulted,  it  appears  that  such 
a  state  is  really  promised ;  and  that,  by  the  contempt  of 
worldly  pleasures,  it  is  to  be  obtained.     We  then  find, 
that  instead  of  lamenting  the  imperfection  of  earthly 
things,  we  have  reason  to  pour  out  thanks  to  Him  who 
orders  all  for  our  good ;  that  he  has  made  the  world,  such 
as  often  deceives,  and  often  afflicts  us ;  that  the  charms  of 
interest  are  not  such  as  our  frailty  is  unable  to  resist ;  but 
that  we  have  such  interruptions  of  our  pursuits,  and  such 
langour  in  our  enjoyments,  such  pains  of  body  and  anx- 
iety of  mind,  as  repress  desire,  and  weaken  temptation ; 
and  happy  will  it  be  if  we  follow  the  gracious  directions 
o(  providence,  and  determine,  that  no  degree  of  earthly 
felicity  shall  be  purchased  with  a  crime  ;  if  we  resolve  no 
longer  to  bear  the  chains  of  sin,  to  employ  all  our  endea- 
vours upon  transitoiy  and  imperfect  pleasures,  or  to  divide 
our  thoughts  between  the  world  and  heaven  ;  but  to  bid 

Dd  s 
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iiiBMr  z-  mtisamn' Ttaitie*,  to  ■itiii  —  l«^y* 
ztrmsa^mi  r-samm  <:4  spoil ;  bat  witk  ime  kw  >k 
^»r7i=a»?  -fcM  God  and  w  keep  U*  um«iiil"rTi 
^u:      ^Bi'i   I   tku  ~  this  is  tkr  wiiole  of  auB-" 
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i-B-  jijc'ji,'^  B    ^;^  K   II 1 1  iiii    and  purify  Be  e 
«ai  a    i:'  =■;   c«  Ol^kcub.  oliceiri  hn  to  tsie  o^ 
-^u  m  tK  msi  ^.T^i  bat  a«\j«kd.  m  ihin,i  !!■■  awl  f^ 

»-<KVT  .  T  K  >:kkim>^  k>  bel^ve,  thai  he  moat,  i»  b^ 
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es,  in  a  great  d^^ee,  of  setnilar  ioterest,  they  vera 
ly  often  to  want  that  vigilance  and  suapirion  which  is 
-ed,  even  upon  honest  minds,  by  much  couTerse  with 
^vorld*  and  frequent  truisactions  with  varioos  cborac- 
(  ;  and  which  our  divine  Master  teaches  us  to  practise, 
_en  he  commands  us  to  jtnn  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
\t  'with  the  hanulessnesft  of  the  dove.  The  first  Chris- 
os  must  have  been,  in  the  highest  d^ree,  zealous  to 
sngthen  their  faith  in  themselves,  and  propagate  it  in 
lers  ;  and  zeal  easily  spreads  the  arms,  and  opens  the 
SOUL  to  an  adherent,  or  a  proselyte,  as  to  one,  that  adds 
other  su£&age  to  truth,  and  strengthens  the  sup- 
it  of  a  good  cause.  Men  oC  this  disposition,  and  in  this 
ite  of  life,  would  eamly  be  enamouied  of  the  ibrm  of 
■dliness,  and  not  soon  discover  that  the  power  was  want- 
g.  Men  naturally  think  others  like  themselves,  and, 
lerefore,  a  good  man  is  easily  persuaded  to  credit  the  ap- 
earance  of  virtue. 

Hypocrisy,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  apostolick 
ges.  All  times,  and  all  places,  have  produced  men,' 
iiat  have  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  by  false  pretensions 
o  exeellence,  and  have  recommended  themselves  to  kind- 
less  or  esteem,  hy  specious  profe^ions,  and  ostentatious 
Usplays  of  counterfeited  virtues. — It  is,  however,  less  ne- 
cessary now  to  obviate  this  kind  of  fraud,  by  exhortadons 
to  caution ;  for  that  simplicity,  which  lay  open  to  its  ope- 
ration, is  not  now  very  frequently  to  be  found.  The  hy- 
pocnte,  in  these  times,  seldom  boasts  of  much  success. 
He  is  for  the  most  part  soon  discovered ;  and  when  he  is 
once  known,  the  world  will  not  wait  for  counsel  to  avoid 
him,  for  the  good  detest,  and  the  bad  despise  him.  He 
is  hated  for  his  attempts,  and  scorned  for  his  miacar- 
riige. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  consider  the  danger  of  a 
fonn  of  righteousness  without  the  power,  in  a  different 
and  secondary  sense,  and  to  examine  whether,  as  there 
ue  some  who,  by  this  form,  deceive  others,  there  are  not 
«  'se,  that  deceive  themselves ;  who  pacify  their 
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es  were  not  regulated,  or  the  passions 

crifices  of  the  oppressour,  or  extortioner, 

ementy  but  an  abomination.    Forgiveness  * 

>t  by  incense,  but  by  repentance ;  the  of- 

lired  to  rend  his  heart,  and  not  his  gar- 

te  and  a  broken  heart  was  the  oblation 

erne  Judge  did  not  despise. 

is  the  moral  law  exalted  above  all  ceremo- 

as,  even  in  that  dispensation  by  which  so 

aies  were  commanded,  that  those  two  parts 

distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  body  and 

lie  body,  separated  from  the  spirit,  is  a  mass, 

lonless,  and  useless ;  00  the  external  practice 

^servances  was  ineffectual  and  vain,  an  action 

meaning,  a  labour  by  wlfich  nothing  was  pro- 

s  the  spirit  puts  the  limbs  into  motion,  and  di- 

action  to  an  end,  so  justice  and  mercy  gave 

ceremonies,  made  the  oUation  grateful,  and  the 

jr  accepted. 

.'ofessors  of  Christianity  have  few  ceremonies  in- 
>ly  enjoined  them.    Their  religion  teaches  them 
ip  €rod,  not  with  local  or  temporary  ceremonies, 
pirit  and  in  truth ;  that  is,  with  internal  purity, 
.  al  righteousness.    For  spirit,  in  this  sense,  seems 
iposed  to  the  body  of  external  rites,  and  truth  is 
to  signify,  in  the  biblical  language,  the  sum  of 
uties  which  we  owe  to  one  another, 
such  are  the  temptations  of  interest,  and  pleasure, 
prevalent  is  the  desire  of  enjoying  at  once  the  plea- 
>f  sin  for  a  season,  and  the  hopes  of  happiness  to 
y;  that  even  the  Christian  religion  has  been  de- 
l  by  artificial  modes  of  piety,  and  succedaneous  prac- 
*f  reconciliation.    Men  have  been  ever  persuaded, 
y  doing  something,  to  which  they  think  themselves 
>liged,  they  may  purchase  an  exemption  from  such 
as  they  find  themselves  inclined  to  violate:  that 
ay  commute  with  heaven  for  a  temporal  fine,  and 
"^'~*''^  atone  for  relaxity. 
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lo  ages  and  coontzies,  in  which  ignonnce  has  produced 
and  nourUhed  supentitioq,  many  artifices  have  been  in- 
vented, of  practising  piety  without  virtue,  and  repentaoce 
without  amendmeat.  Ilie  devotion  of  our  bUixl  fbie- 
fatherB  consisted,  for  a  great  part,  in  rigorous  ansterities, 
laborious  pilgrimages,  and  gloomy  retirement;  and  Uiat 
which  now  prevails,  in  the  darker  provinces  of  the  po[ndi 
world,  exhausts  its  power  in  absurd  veneration  ftHT  some 
particular  saint,  expressed  too  often  by  honours  paid  to  fais 
image,  or  in  a  stated  number  of  prayers,  uttered  with  very 
little  attention,  and  very  firequendy  with  little  under- 
Blonding, 

Some  irf  these  practices  may  be,  perhaps,  justly  imputed 
to  the  grossncss  of  a  people,  scarcely  capable  of  wossfaq* 
puTfty  intellectual ;  (o  the  necessi^  of  complying^  with  the 
weakness  of  men  who  most  be  taught  iheir  da^  bj  ma- 
terial imnges,  and  seusable  impressicnia.  This  plea,  bow- 
t^vt'r,  will  avail  but  little,  in  defence  <A  abases  not  only 
jvnnitleil,  but  cncounged  by  pertinaciooa  vindicaticMis 
and  livtiliuus  miraclca. 

It  is  apporvnl  that  the  Romish  d«^  hare  amibated 
iMt  much  efficacy  to  pious  donations,  and  chaiitaUe  aa»- 
Mt^moats;  and  thai  they  have  made  liben£ty  to  the 
cnuT\'h,  ami  bounty  tD  the  poor,  equiraksU  lo  die  wiuJe 
sisU-m  k^<Hir  duly  to  GvmI,  and  to  oar  BC%fabaar. 

^d  iKHhiu^  cMi  he  Bove  repogaant  to  the  gcaenl 
tt-i^Hu  i^  tht>  t-^aujn-hoal  mielibm.  than  an  opiaiLV  ifaM 
|«uvi.>«t  Kuy  K-  Knight,  and  guilt  ciiKvd.  In-  a  ili|MliaiJ 
<i-\l>^■^.u.  ^Veiu:unxUT«b;hibe^pn»»i»df  ArpMHH 
W.>4ur.  a».(  an^ti'v  th«'  vtilk  «f  the  iv^irai^  jimhj  ■ :  aai 
wktM  »i^  K^k-r  tbe  wtam  •.'i  «Kifw«  trC-M  oMzacr  ^ 
■w«.*vC  .«  n-ser*i»  ri^.  porwz  t/  istmat  tv^  fciM 
•i*A  stwwK^^-ttcvak.  *Va  dkrr  sk  iii  rkix  isur  *  hi 


p«k»  •:t  .Uf.  jaw  n.-MKSBp  I 
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tliere  are  neither  Jews  nor  Papists.  Lbt  us  not  look  upon 
the  depravity  of  others  with  triumpliy  nor  censure  it  with 
bitteniess.  Every  sect  may  find,  in  its  own  followers, 
those  who  have  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power ; 
every  man,  if  he  examines  his  own  conduct  without  inten- 
tion to  be  his  own  flatterer,  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  find 
it  in  himself. 

To  give  the  heart  to  God,  and  to  give  the  whole  heart, 
is  very  difficult;  the  last,  the  great  effort  of  long  labour, 
fervent  prayer,  and  diligent  meditation.  Many  xesdiutions 
are  made,  and  many  relapses  lamented,  and  many  conflicts 
with  our  own  desires,  with  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
the  powers  of  darkness,  must  be  sustained,  before  the 
Bvill  of  man  is  made  wholly  obedient  to  the  will  of  God. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  are  willing  to  find  some  way  to 
leaven,  less  difficult  and  less  obstructed,  to  keep  our 
lopes  alive  by  faint  endeavours,  and  to  lull  our  consciences 
>y  such  expedients  as  we  may  easily  practise.  Not  yet 
-esolved  to  live  wholly  to  God,  and  yet  afraid  to  live  wholly 
x>  the  world,  we  do  something  in  recompense  for  that 
ivhich  we  neglect,  and  resign  something  that  we  may 
Leep  the  rest 

To  be  strictly  religious,  is  difficult ;  but  we  may  be  zea- 
ously  religious  at  little  expense.  By  expressing  on  all 
KM^asions  our  detestation  of  heresy  and  popery,  and  all 
ither.  horrours,  we  erect  ourselves  into  champions  for 
ruth,  without  much  hazard  or  trouble.  The  hopes  of  zeal 
.re  not  wholly  groundless.  Indifference  in  questions  of 
mpoTtance  is  no  amiable  quality.  He  that  is  warm  for- 
ruth,  and  fearless  in  its  defence,  performs  one  of  the  dn- 
ies  of  a  good  man ;  he  strengthens  his  own  conviction, 
xid  guards  others  from  delusion ;  but  steadiness  of  belief, 
ud  boldness  of  profession,  are  yet  only  part  of  the  form 
f  godliness,  which  may  be  attained  by  those  who  deny 
he  power. 

Aa  almost  every  man  is,  by  nature  or  by  accident,  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  particular  temptations,  and  disposed 
o  8om^  'Vides  more  than  to  others  \  so  all  are,  either  by 
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B  at  miadt  or  die  drcmnstancee  of  life,  mSsBd 
•  ImdaMe  practices.  Of  this  tup]? 
■  to  take  advantage,  by  putbii^  tlic 
£itTNiiite.  oc  At  cmvaiient  virtue,  to  ite  utmost  eUeot. 
and  bd  kne  all  aameot  de6riencT  in  tbe  popetual  c>» 
t^pladoD  of  soMe  angle  exceUence. 

Hitts  aoiae  jAease  themaelres  with  a  constaitt  teguluitj 
a£  hte.  and  deccnrr  of  bduTiour, — they  hear  thensdw 
<Bwwwn«ied.  and  sapentdd  their  own  approbaticHL  IV 
Iebow.  or  Blight  kiww,  that  th^  hare  secret  iadts;  In- 
ws  tbrr  an  not  opoi  to  accnsatiMi,  they  are  not  inqmann 
h>  tb«ir  owndisqnki;  they  aie  satisfied  that  the;di)» 
comipl  otheis,  aod  that  the  wodd  will  not  be  w(Rk  I? 
their  example. 

Some  an  panooal  in  the  attendance  on  public  «i- 
ship,  and  perbap*  in  the  ftxtonaajace  of  private  dmOE 
Ihoe  liter  know  to  be  great  dntiee,  and  resolie  of.  > 
neekct  them.  It  is  right  they  go  so  &t  ;  and  villi ' 
much  that  is  right  they  are  satis&ed.  They  are  £ligO'' 
in  adcwation.  bat  defeclire  in  obedience. 

Such  men  aic  often  not  hypocrites ;  the  Tirtoes  vUa 
they  practise  arise  from  their  piinaples.  Ihe  mu  <^  "• 
gnlaritr  really  hopes  that  he  shall  recommend  goodncffi^ 
those  thai  know  him.  Tbe  frequenter  of  the  churtbin^ 
hopes  to  propitiate  his  Creator.  Th^  religion  is  aaxuf- 
what  is  repieheoBible  is,  that  it  is  partial,  that  tleixf- 
is  yet  not  poiified,  and  that  yet  many  inordinate  ie^ 
remain,  not  only  nusabdaed,  bat  onsnspected,  nudrtik 
splendid  cover  of  some  specioos  practioe,  with  whid  v 
mind  delights  itself  too  moch,  to  H^  a  rigimoiis  sum;' 
its  own  motions. 

In  condemnaticoi  of  those  who  presume  to  bojc  tin 

tbe  petfoimaooe  of  one  do^  will  obtain  excose  ^  ^ 

atnes,tbi(br*l*' 

1;  andbedrfa* 

;  (Jl  delirai^  *! 

eeqDil,<vtbil» 
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my  one  crime  all  others  are  involTed ;  but  that  the  law  of 
Grod  is  to  be  obeyed  with  complete  and  unreserved  sub* 
Qiiission;  and  that  he  who  violates  any  of  its  ordinances, 
irill  not  be  justified  by  his  observation  of  all  the  rest; 
dnce,  as  the  whole  is  of  Divine  authority,  every  breach, 
nrilful  and  unrepented,  is  an  act  of  rebellion  against  Om- 
nipotence. 

One  of  the  artifices,  by  which  men,  thus  defectively  re- 
ligious, deceive  themselves,  is  that  of  comparing  their  own 
behaviour  with  that  of  men  openly  vitious,  and  generally 
Diligent ;  and  inferring  that  themselves  are  good,  because 
they  suppose  that  they  see  others  worse.  The  account  of 
the  Pharisee  and  Publican  may  show  us  that,  in  rating 
our  own  merit,  we  are  in  danger  of  mistake.  But,  though 
the  estimate  should  be  right,  it  is  still  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  who  is  not  worst,  may , yet  fall  far  below  what  will 
be  required.  Our  rule  of  duty  is  not  the  virtue  of  men, 
but  the  law  of  God,  fiN)m  which  alone  we  can  learn  what 
will  be  required. 

Secondly  :  What  is  that  power  of  godliness  without 
which  the  form  is  defective  and  unavailing. 

The  power  of  godliness  is  contained  in  the  love  of  God 
and  of  our  neighbour;  in  that  sum  of  religion,  in  which, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  law  and 
the  prophets  are  comprised.  The  love  of  God  will  engage 
us  to  trust  in  his  protection,  to  acquiesce  in  his  dispensa- 
tions, to  keep  his  laws,  to  meditate  on  his  perfection,  and 
to  declare  our  confidence  and  submission,  by  profound  and 
frequent  adoration ;  to  impress  his  glory  on  our  minds  by 
songs  of  praise,  to  inflame  our  gratitude  by  acts  of  thanks- 
giving, to  strengthen  our  faith,  and  exalt  our  hope,  by 
pious  meditationg;  and  to  implore  his  protection  of  our 
imbecility,  and  his  assistance  of  our  frailty,  by  humble 
supplication:  and  when  we  love  God  with  the  whole 
heart,  the  power  of  godliness  will  be  shown  by  steadiness 
in  temptation,  by  patience  in  affliction,  by  faith  in  the 
Divine  promises,  by  perpetual  dread  of  sin,  by  continual 
aspirations  after  higher  d^ees  of  holiness,  and  contempt 
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of  the  pftiiiB  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  when  tbi^ohlntt 
the  progress  of  r^igioos  excellenoe.  i 

The  power  of  godliness,  as  it  is  exerted  in  the  Ion  a( 
our  neighbour,  i^peara  in  the  exact  and  panctnil  & 
■  charge  of  all  the  relative  and  social  duties.  He  vtus 
this  power  actuates  and  directs,  will  regnlate  bis  too- 
duct,  so  as  neither  to  do  injury,  nor  willingly  to  gm 
offence.  He  will  neitho*  be  a  tyrannical  gorenwor,  ikt 
a  seditions  subject ;  neither  a  cruel  parent,  nor  a  iadt- 
dient  son ;  neither  an  oppreseive  master,  nor  an  eje-an- 
vant.  But  he  will  not  stop  at  negatire  gDodness,  in 
rest  in  the  mere  ftxbeaiance  of  evil ;  fae  wiU  atuA 
oat  occasitHts  of  benefioence,  and  extend  his  care » 
those  who  have  no  other  claim  to  his  attention  thao  dit 
great  mnununity  of  relaticai  to  the  muTeisal  Fatba 
of  aia&kind.  To  aiun>eTate  the  Tuioiis  mo^s  of  diaiin. 
whidi  true  godliness  may  saggest,  as  it  is  difficidt,  wotii 
be  iwclcna.    Tbey  arc  as  extensre  as  want,  and  as  vario« 


We  MOB^  boverer,  lanemher  Aat  where  the  htm  d 

godliness  appears,  we  most  not  always  nqipoee  die  pcnnr 

to  be  wanting,    because    its  influmrn   is  not  onivcfal 

aad  coaaplete ;  nor  t^mk  eniy  thing  to  be  avoided,  is 

wbMn   ««  disrorer  citfaer  dtfeuin.    Ttrtoes,  or  acoal 

faalis.    Tbe  power  si^HisIs  in  lam  iriM  is  uwKaJJBf 

with  onmipotn.  iIkm^  he  has  not  yet  emiidy  tahiad 

iL     H«-  wbii  ^Iktfa  aenm  tinea  a  4nr  nsy  jet,  br  the 

«K«^-T  <4'  God.  be  y—fciiijii  sMcmg  d«  jaet;  dK  jan* 

IrmBsn  Tinne  has  mw4  fandcKe.     The  behest  figks 

tif  t^  ftwj  A^u  not  heyami  tke  dmmis  and  npoun  oi  *t 

tMiMi  thf  STcuesi  anaJMLaaj.  are  TtxymfoAet,  id 

Im.  wkrt  »  wrt^  adrawvd  si  CTncJ^wce  ww  cma  ia  < 

Www*  xaMt.  Mid  ia    dm,  j^.^  ^Me  wws  w*  wmtkj -J 

hwra^anw^u-    Ow  ^si^ (^  die  ppwcr  <tf  ^ 

■  an  httf  it»    w«^.  and  etmirt  the 

■  tk>e  faafl.  10  icbw^ 
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have  wandered  ficom  the  r^ht  way  ;  and  to  fayour  all 
hem  who  mean  well,  and  wish  to  be  better,  though  theii 
QeaQing  and  their  wishes  have  not  yet  fiiUy  lefonned  their 

ives. 

There  is  likewise  danger  lest,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
M)wer  of  godliness,  too  little  regard  be  paid  to  the 
onn,  and  lest  the  censure  of  hypocrisy  be  too  hastily 
hissed,  and  a  life  apparently  r^fular  and  serious  be 
onsidered  as  an  artifice  to  conceal  bad  purposes  and  secret 
lews. 

Ihat  this  opinion,  which  some  are  very  willing  to  in- 
ulge,  may  not  prevail  so  as  to  discountenance  the  profes- 
ion  of  piety,  we  are*  to  consider. 

Thirdly  :  How  far  it  is  necessary  to  the  Christian 
fe,  that  the  form  and  power  of  godliness  should  subsist 
)gether. 

It  may  be  with  great  reason  affirmed,  that  though  there 
tay  be  the  appearance  of  godliness  without  the  reality, 
leie  can  hardly  be  the  reality  without  the  appearance, 
art  of  the  duti^  of  a  Christian  are  necessarily  publick. 
/^e  are  to  worship  God  in  the  congregation ;  we  are  to 
ake  open  profession  of  our  hope  and  fiedth.  One  of  the 
"eat  duties  of  man,  as  a  social  being,  is,  to  let  his  light 
ine  before  men,  to  instruct  by  the  prevalence  of  his  ex- 
nple,  and,  as  fienr  as  his  influence  extends,  to  propagate 
Kxiness  and  enforce  truth.  No  man  is  to  boast  of  his 
m  excellence,  for  this  reason  among  others ;  the  arro- 
mce  will  make  excellence  less  amiable,  and  less  attrac- 
re  of  imitation.  No  man  is  to  conceal  the  reverence  of 
ligion,  or  his  zeal  fdr  truth  and  right;  because,  by 
rinking  from  the  notice  of  mankind,  he  betrays  diffi- 
nee  of  the  cause  which  he  wishes  to  maintain.  He, 
lose  piety  begins  and  ends  in  zeal  for  opinions,  and  in 
Lmour  against  those  who  differ  from  him,  is  certainly  yet 
thout  the  vital  energy  of  religion ;  but,  if  his  opinions 
s^ulate  his  conduct,  he  may  with  great  justice  show  his 
vour,  having  already  shown  his  sincerity.  He  that  wor- 
ps  Grod  in  publick,  and  offends  him  by  secret  vices,  if 
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be  meaam  to  make  the  good  pait  of  his  conduct  bduxe 
die  bad,  is  to  be  censuzed  and  instxneted;  if  be  mesas  to 
gain  the  applanse  of  men,  and  to  make  outward  asctity 
an  inatzmnent  of  miachief,  he  is  to  be  detested  and 
aroided ;  bat  he  that  leally  endeavours  to  obey  God  in 
aecret,  neglects  part  of  his  duty,  if  he  omits  Ae  sotawa- 
tiea  of  pablick  worship.  Hie  form  of  godliness,  dsixm- 
Bftsts  in  the  rites  of  religion,  is  the  instrament  given  ml? 
God  for  the  acquisition  of  the  power ;  the  means  as  tcB 
as  the  end  are  prescribed;  nor  can  he  expect  thebelpi 
grace,  or  the  Divine  approbation,  who  seeks  than  brasy 
other  method  than  that  which  infinite  Wisdom  has  coode- 
flcended  to  appoint. 


#»#»0»^^#i»#i#'»»*iy^>^i»» 
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**  Thou  wilt  ke«p  him' in  perfect  peace,  whoae  mind  is  steyeA  m  tiiK.  ^ 
cause  he  trusteth  in  thee."  Isaiah  xxri.  3. 

In  order  to  the  explication  of  this  text,  or  die  enf^'^- 
meut  of  the  precept  implied  in  it,  there  seems  tohe> 
necessity,  either  of  proving,  that  all  men  are  desp^  ' 
happiness,  or  that  their  desiie,  for  the  most  pait  ^' ' 
being  gratified.  Every  man  is  conacioas,  that  be  vit^' 
perfonns,  nor  foibeais  any  thing  upon  any  other  s*^^ 
than  the  prospect,  ^ther  of  an  immediate  giatifieatks.  ^ 
a  distant  reward;  that  whether  he  complies  widi  tez:> 
tiiua,  or  repels  it,  he  is  still  ininenced  by  tiae  same  s^^^- 
iK^ranl  to  his  own  felicitT ;  but  that  whoa  k  ne^  ^ 
the  $^4icttatioii  of  he  aqppedfee,  cr  dae  impokeofli^F^* 
i$k^ii(^  he  i$  MVYtKxn  by  the  fvevakace  of  tke  olyect  W  r 
him;  and  wlum  lie  adheves  lo  hb  dorr,  in  opfKS^^* 
hi»  fraimt  inta^s^  W  »  infamrrii  b^  &e  kyeso!  J> 
Miir  htfif|wae«8^ 

Ilnl  dbiMst  «v«fT  nnn  «»  TTraBB  inttii  m  kfi  seirJ 
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fter  happiness,  is  apparent  from  the  clamorous  complaints 
^hich  are  always  to  be  heard ;  from  the  restless  discon- 
mty  which  is  hourly  to  be  observed;  and  from  the  inces* 
uit  pursuit  of  new  objects,  which  employ  almost  every 
loment  of  every  man's  life.  For  a  desire  of  change  is  a 
ifficient  proof,  that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  our  piceseat 
ate ;  and  evidently  shows,  that  we  feel  some  pain  which 
e  desire  to  avoids  or  miss  some  enjoyment  which  we  wish 
» possess. 

The  true  cause  of  this  general  disgust,  an  unprejudiced 
id  attentive  survey  of  the  world  will  not  long  fail  of  dis- 
>vering.  It  will  easily  appear,  that  men  fail  to  gain 
hat  they  so  much  desire,  because  they  seek  it  where  it 
not  to  be  found,  because  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
Lzzled  by  specious  appearances,  resign  themselves  lip  to 
le  direction  of  their  passions,  and,  when  one  pursuit  has 
iled  of  affording  them  that  satisfaction  which  they  ex- 
M^ted  from  it,  apply  themselves  with  the  same  ardour  to 
lother  equally  unprofitable,  and  waste  their  lives  in  suc- 
ssive  delusions,  in  idle  schemes  of  imaginary  enjoy- 
ent;  in  the  chase  of  shadows  which  fleet  before  them, 
id  in  attempts  to  grasp  a  bubble,  which,  however  it  may 
tract  the  eye  by  the  brightness  of  its  colour,  is  neither 
lid  nor  lasting,  but  owes  its  beauty  only  to  its  distance, 
>d  is  no  sooner  touched  than  it  disappears. 
As  men  differ  in  age  or  disposition,  they  are  exposed 
*  different  delusions  in  this  important  inquiry.  The 
)ang  and  the  gay  imagine  happiness  to  consist  in  show, 
i  merriment  and  noise,  or  in  a  constant  succession  of 
Qusements,  or  in  the  gratification  of  their  appetites,  and 
ie  frequent  repetition  of  sensual  pleasures.  Instead  of 
unding  happiness  on  the  solid  basis  of  reason  and  reflec- 
>n,  they  raise  an  airy  fabrick  of  momentary  satisfaction, 
hich  is  perpetually  decaying,  and  perpetually  to  be  re- 
ared. They  pleased  themselves,  not  with  thinking  justly, 
it  with  avoiding  to  think  at  all,  with  a  suspense  of  all 
e  operations  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  which  de- 
nds  them  from  remembrance  of  the  past,  or  anticipa* 
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tioD  of  the  fattne.  Tfaej  lull  tfaemBiJTes  in  an  eaentU 
and  cowardlf  diss^ntioDi  and,  jt""*"*^  oC  bein^  h^ifi;,  m 
only  indolent 

That  this  state  is  not  a  state  of  lu4>pinesB,  thu  it  if- 
ibrda  no  real  satigfabtioD  to  a  leaBonable  mind,  those  iriio 
appear  moat  engaged  in  it  will,  in  their  calmest,  moai«iis 
leadily  confess.  Those  amoi^  them,  on  whom  prondenrp 
has  bestowed  such  abilities  as  are  necessary  to  the  ^\>- 
very  of  truth,  and  the  distinction  of  appearance  fromitalitr 
(for,  among  the  negligent  and  volaptooos,  men  of  th:- 
character  are  sometimes  to  he  fomid,)  have  always  omtei. 
Uiat  their  felicity  is  like  that  of  a  deep  sleep,  front  vhch 
they  awake  to  care  and  sorrow ;  or  of  a  pleaaii^  dream, 
that  affords  them  short  gratifications,  of  irhich  the  dij 
deprives  them ;  and  that  their  jdeasuies  <Mily  difier  &«e 
the  phantoms  of  the  night  in  this,  diat  they  leave  befaini 
thnu  the  pangs  of  gnilt,  with  the  Tczation  of  dislp|niI^ 
Ment. 

It  may  be  ima^itted,  that  reasonable  beii^  tiae- 
qtucUy  discorer  how  Utde  soch  satiafactioiis  are  adaptrc 
to  their  natnie,  and  how  neoessaiy  it  is  to  diaage  ibri: 
measures,  in  oiAet  to  the  attainment  of  that  h^tpine^ 
whi^'h  they  desire ;  aad  in  effect,  it  is  generaBy  faaoi 
that  few,  esc«f>l  Ae  yom^  aad  unexpeneneed,  ctntts: 
lhem:^ves  with  iiimil  gwrifiratioas ;  aad  that  men.  x^ 
they  advance  ia  yean,  aad  iM{»o»e  dieir  jmUgmrf*  7 
(<t>a:YT«tWa,  always  ccafces.  by  the  aheiatioa  of  thai  ct*- 
Juvt.  ibit  Btere  *v>lu) 
v(c-r4n;«  t«l"  the 

llkey-  tiww&«?.  ^kike  off  ife  Wtliargy  of  doA.  i'- 
sakK-Jx-mrsk-v  anii«aattiwm».a»d«^agciBifce|«P'"* 
V*'  ri-Kv  n»  .Jl'  hL-ttLiwis.  Tier  wp^  A«e  hoaxs.  «ta* 
««tv  £nnfttendy  md^rvJ  «>  p»s  away  mamm^eaM  *»' 
■wbMtfei.  with  thtf-  snst  wJk-i«M»  ^fjinb^  »^  ^ 
»m,     TVt  «c  m  hwei  ■**«?«»  ^ 
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should  be  lost  ot  improviag  their  fortunes,  and  lest  they 
should  give  any  occasion  to  reports  which  may  injure 
their  reputation,  and  obstruct  their  advancement.  They 
constrain  their  words,  their  actions,  and  their  looks,  to 
obtain  popularity,  because  they  consider  popularity  as 
necessary  to  ^andeiu:,  and  grandeur  as  the  foundation  of 
happiness. 

But  a  very  short  experience  teaches,  what  might  indeed 
have  been  without  the  trial  discovered  by  reflection,  that 
perfect  peace,  that  peace  which  is  so  much  desired,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  wealth  and  greatness.    He  that  succeeds 
in  his  first  attempts  is  animated  to  new  designs ;  new  de- 
signs produce  new  anxieties  and  new  op]>osition ;   and, 
though  the  second  attempt  should  be  equally  happy,  it 
will  be  found,  as  soon  as  the  transports  of  novelty  have 
ceased,  as  soon 'as  custom  has  made  elevation  familiar, 
that  peace  is  yet  to  be  sought,  and  that  new  measures 
must  be  taken  for  the  attainment  of  that  tranquillity,  for 
which  it  is  the  natiurc  of  man  to  languish,  and  the  want 
of  which  is  ill  supplied  by  hurry  and  confusion,  by  pomp 
and  variety. 

The  same  disposition  which  inclines  any  man  to  raise 
himself  to  a  superiority  over  others,  will  naturally  excite 
the  same  desires  of  greater  elevation,  while  he  sees  any 
supcriour  to  himselfl    There  is,  therefore,  no  hope  that, 
by  pursuing  greatness,  any  man  can  be  happy,  or,  at 
least,  this  happiness  must  be  confined  to  one,  because  only 
one  can  be  without  a  superiour ;  and  that  ote  must  sorely 
feel  his  enjoyments  very  firequently  disturbed,  when  he 
remembers  by  how  many  the  station  which  he  possesses 
is  envied  and  coveted;  when  he  reflects,  hov  easily  his 
possessions  may  be  taken  from  him,  perhaps  by  the  same 
<nts  by  which  he  attained  them ;  how  quickly  the  afiec- 
tions  of  the  people  may,  by  artful  representations  of4iia 
conduct,  be  alienated  from  him ;  or  how  easily  he  ma]|i 
be  destroyed  by  violence,  and  what  numbers  ambition  o|| 
vevenge  may  invite  to  destroy  him. 
There  is  at  least  one  consideration,  which  must  imbitter 

^OL.  IX.  EC         *. 
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the  life  of  him,  who  plw^es  his  happiness  in  hispittem 
state;  a  consideration  that  cannot  be  suppressed  by  a»y 
artful  sophistries,  which  the  appetites  or  the  seMoare 
always  ready  to  suggest,  and  which  it  might  be  iioagmed 
not  always  possible  to  avoid  in  the  most  r^id  whiilot 
pleasure,  or  the  most  incessant  tumults  of  empbyment 
As  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  not  to  know,  it  maybe  wdl 
imagined  difficult  for  him  not  to  rranember,  that,  howerer 
surrounded  by  his  dependents,  howevCT  cMCSsed  Ij^ 
patrons,  howerer  applauded  by  his  flatterers,  or  estecmrf 
by  his  Mends,  he  must  one  day  die ;  that  though  he 
should  have  reason  to  imagine  himself  secured  ftom  any 
sudden  diminution  of  his  wealth,  or  any  yiolent  predpita- 
tion  from  his  rank  or  power,  yet  they  must  soon  be  token 
away  by  a  force,  not  to  be  resisted  or  escaped  Hecm- 
nut  but  sometimes  think,  when  he  surveys  his  acquisitions 
or  counts  his  followers,  "  that  this  night  his  sonl  may  t>e 
required  of  him,'*  and  that  he  had  applauded  himself  for 
the  attainment  of  that  which  he  cannot  hope  to  keep  kmg. 
and  which,  if  it  could  make  him  happy  while  he  enjoys 
it,  is  yet  of  very  Kttle  value,  because  the  enjoyment  rnusl 
be  very  short. 

The  story  of  the  great  eastern  monarch,  who,  when  he 
surveyed  his  innamerable  army  firom  an  eminence,  wept 
at  die  reflection,  Aat  in  less  than  a  hundred  yeaisnot 
one  of  all  that  multitude  would  remain,  has  been  ofen 

■ 

mentioned;     because    the    particular  cirvnmstanoesr  ^ 
which  that  remark  occuned,  natmaOy  daim  die  diooght 
and  strike  the  ima^inati<m ;  but  ev^r  man  that  place? 
his  happiness  in  external  objects,  may  evoy  day,  ^"» 
equal  pn>prietT,  make  tlie  same  obserrmtionaL    T^^ 
hedwsmHlead  amies,  cr  govoia  kingdoaas,  he  my  l^ 
fleet,  whenever-  he  finds  his  heaM  swdUng  with  aJorP^ 
snf  adranti^rie.  that  he  miKt,  in  a  very  dboxt  tiiae^  ^ 
what  he  so  much  esteems*  that  in  a  vear,  a  month,  s<i>Jf 
eranhov^he  majbe  straek  oat  fion  tk  hook  of  life, 
piMcd  im  a  state,  whm  vvaJtk  or  banoiir  ahaH  b'V 

«B  ^boae  dBtiBctuM  AiD  ke  fa 
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eyer  obHterated,  which  now  engross  his  thoughts,  and 
exalt  his  pride* 

This  reflection  will  surely  be  sufficient  to  hinder  that 
peace,  which  all  terrestrial  enjoyments  can  afford,  from 
being  perfect  It  surely  will  soon  disperse  those  meteors 
of  happiness  that  glitter  in  die  eyes  only  of  the  thought- 
less and  the  supine,  and  awaken  him  to  a  serious  and  ra- 
tional inquiry,  where  real  happiness  is  to  be  found  ;  by 
what  means  man,  whom  the  great  Creator  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  without  the  power  of  obtaining 
happiness,  may  set  himself  firee  from  Uie  shackles  of  anx- 
iety with  which  he  is  encumbered,  may  throw  off  the 
load  of  terrour  which  oppresses  him,  and  liberate  himself 
from  those  honours  which  the  approach  of  death  perpetu- 
ally excites. 

This  he  will  immediately  find  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  securing  to  himself  the  protection  of  a  Being  mighty 
to  saye;  a  Being  whose  assistance  may  be  extended 
equally  to  all  parts  of  his  duration,  who  can  equally  de- 
fend him  in  the  time  of  danger,  and  of  security ;  in  the? 
tumults  of  the  day,  and  the  priyacy  of  the  night ;  in  the 
time  of  tribulation,  and  in  a  time  frequently  more  fatal, 
the  time  of  wealthj  and  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  And  when  he  has  found  the  necessity 
of  this  soyereign  Protector,  and  humbled  himsielf  with  a 
due  conyiction  of  his  own  impotence,  he  may  at  last  find 
the  only  comfort  which  this  life  can  afford  him,  by  romem- 
bering,  ihtX  this  great,  this  unbounded  Being  has  informed 
us  of  the  terms  on  which  perfect  peace  is  to  be  obtained, 
and  has  promised  it  to  those  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
him. 

Since,  therefore,  the  pursuit  of  perfect  peace  is  the 
great,  the  necessary,  the  ineritable,  business  of  human 
life  ;  since  this  peace  is  to  be  attained  by  trust  in  God, 
and  by  that  only;  since,  yrithout  this,  eyery  state  is 
miserable,  and  the  yoluptuous  and  the  busy  are  equally 
disappointed ;  what  can  be  more  usefid,  than  seriously  to 
inquire, 

Be  2 
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FimsT :  What  is  meant  by  this  tnut  in  God,  to  wtiA 
perfect  peace  is  promised :  and,  I 

Secondlt  :  By  what  means  this  trust  in  God  is  utbe    1 
attained. 

First:  Xherefiire,  let  as  examine  what  is  meant 
hy  this  trust  in  God,  to  which  perfect  peace  is  pro- 
nused. 

Trust,  when  it  is  used  on  common  occaaons,  in|4ia  a 
kind  <tf  redgnalion  to  the  honesty,  or  abilities  of  anothei. 
Thus  we  troBt  a  physician,  when  we  obey  his  diiectioEB 
without  knowing,  or  asking  the  partacnlar  reasons  ia  At 
methods  which  he  enjinns.  Ihns  we  trust  a  firtoid,  utoi 
we  commit  oar  affairs  to  his  managennent,  withoaidfr- 
tarbing  ouxselves  with  any  care  concerning-  tbem.  Th% 
we  trust  a  patron,  when  we  serve  him  with  dil^iracf- 
without  any  other,  certainty  of  a  reward  thaa  what  om 
confidence  in  his  generosity  affords  us.  These  instance 
may  giro  us  some  idea  of  that  trust  which  we  oo^t  to 
repose  in  God ;  bat  an  ides,  in  the  nonost  d^^ree,  gnes 
uod  inadeqiiate.  Our  trust  in  Grod  ought  to  difiier  fron 
every  other  trust,  as  infinity  differs  fivm  an  atom.  It 
ought  to  transcend  erery  other  d^ree  of  confidence,  is 
its  object  is  exalted  above  every  d^free  of  created  exoel- 
leoce. 

But,  in  our  present  state,  it  is  impossible  to  pnctw 
this,  or  any  other  duty,'  in  perfection.  We  cannot  Xzaa 
God  as  we  ought,  because  we  cannot  know  faim  as  «c 
ought  We  know,  however,  that  he  is  infinite  in  wisdcm. 
in  power,  and  in  goodness ;  that,  therefore,  he  designs  the 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  that  he  cannot  but  km* 
the  proper  means  by  which  this  end  may  be  obtsiiK^ 
and  that  in  the  use  of  these  means,  as  he  cannot  be  ibb- 
taken,  because  he  is  onmiscient,  so  he  cannot  be  defeatd, 

hose  whom  he  sfasll  jaot^a 
leither  the  malice  of  wickw 
can  really  injure  them,  but 
ball  cmly  harass  dem  6s  ■ 
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time,  and  death  set  them  free  from  disappointment  and 
fit>m  pain.  He,  therefore,  that  trusts  in  God  will  no 
longer  be  distracted  in  his  search  after  happiness,  for  he 
will  find  it  in  a  firm  belief,  that  whatever  evils  are  suf- 
fered to  befrdl  him  wiS  finally  contribute  to  his  felicity ; 
and  that  by  staying  his  mind  upon  the  Lord,  he  will  be 
kept  in  peace. 

But  Grod  has  promised  this  protection,  not  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all,  but  to  those  only  who  endeavour  to  obtain 
it,  by  complying  with  the  conditions  which  he  has  pre- 
scribed ;  nor  is  the  perfect  peace,  which  the  confidence  of 
Divine  support  confers,  to  be  hoped  for  but  by  those  who 
have  obtained  a  well-grounded  trust  in  him ;  and  by  the 
practice  of  his  precepts,  have  stayed  their  minds  upon  him. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  inquire, 

Secondly  :  How  this  trust  is  to  be  attamed. 

Thfit  there  is  a  frtllacious  and  precipitate  trust  in  Grod, 
a  trust  which,  as  it  is  not  founded  upon  God^s  promises, 
will  in  the  end  be  disappointed,  we-are  informed  by  our 
Saviour  himself:  ^'  Many  will  say  unto  me,  in  that  day, 
Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  i  and  in 
thy  name  cast  out  devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  done 
many  wonderful  works?  and  then  I  will  profess  unto 
them,  I  never  knew  you.  Depart  from  me,  ye  that  woik 
iniquity." 

Those  who  contented  themselves  with  believing,  and 
professing  Christianity,  without  obeying  its  precepts; 
those,  who  while  they  call  the  great  Author  ct  our  faith 
their  Lord,  their  Master,  and  their  God,  yet  neglect  his 
precepts  and  work  iniquity,  will  be  rejected  by  him  at 
the  last  day,  as  those  whom  he  has  never  known ;  those  to 
whom  his  regard  was  never  extended,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  confidence  with  which  they  may  claim  his 
intercession,  wiU  not  be  distinguished,  by  any  favour,  from 
other  sinners. 

Trust  in  God,  that  trust  to  which  perfect  peace  is  pro- 
mised, is  to  be  obtained  only  by  repentance,  obedience, 
and  supplication,  not  by  nourishing  in  our  own  hearts  a 
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confosed  idea  of  the  goodaess  of  God*  or  a  fina  p 
that  w«  are  in  a  state  of  grace ;  by  which  some  hire  Wn 
deceived,  as  it  may  be  feared,  to  their  own  desJiwiiai. 
We  are  not  to  imagine  oureelves  safe,  only  becanse  ire  uc 
harassed  with  those  anxieties  about  our  future  state  wA 
which  others  are  tonnented,  but  which  are  so  lar  fam 
being  proofs  of  reprobation,  that  though  they  aic  ofien 
mistaken  by  those  that  languish  under  them,  the;  at 
more  firequently  evidences  of  pie^,  and  \  sincere  and  fci- 
vent  dedre  of  pleamng  God.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  iha 
God  approves  us  because  he  does  not  afflict  os,  ww,  en 
the  other  hand,  to  persuade  ourselves  too  hastily  thrt  bf 
afflicts  us,  becanse  he  loves  us.  We  are,  without  exp«t- 
ing  any  extraordinary  effusions  of  light,  to  examine  our 
actions  by  the  great  and  unchangeable  rules  (rfrerelstm 
and  reason,  "  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they  stouWi' 
to  ua,"  and  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  expi» 
that  love  by  keeping  hu  oommandments. 

He  that  hopes  to  find  peace  by  trusting  God,  mns" 
obey  hin^ ;  and  when  he  has  at  any  time  foiled  in  tif 
obcdien*,  which  amongst  the  best  of  men  wiD  be  «T 
frequent,  be  must  endeavour  to  rectmcile  God  to  I™ ''.' 
repentance.  He  ma;  thai  find  another  oocasioii  of  ts.fi- 
oising  hiA  trust,  by  assuring  himself,  that  *'  wbu  u>^ 
wicked  forsakes  his  way,  and  the  murighteous  nw  ^ 
■  Aoughls,  and  returns  unto  the  Lead,  be  will  ban  w>^ 
upon  him,  and  abundantly  pardon." 

Ihis constant  and  devout  psaclice  is  both  die  eMttt,*s^ 

cause,  cd"  confidence  in  God.     He  will  uMmaDy  pw^  "*' 

his  supplicatioas   to   the  Supreme  Being,  who  n^  '^ 

him  for  assistance  uid  piotectiom ;  and  be,  who,  wilb  fnf^ 

humility,  prostrates  himedf  beJore  God,  rl 

>tb  aa  iucTVAse  of  holy  atoSdentx.    Br  d^ 

B  own  weakness,  be  will  hourly  «ttxf*  O'* 

Ihe  DwesKiij  U  suiicitii^  the  lavoiir  of  i<- 

V  KvuUertin^  liis  piuw^^s,  viD  o*^ 

hope  of  obtainiit?  — Imt  W  drfitn.W'^- 

^  pnNmiwB,  be  ste^liiT  pnrlisa  ik  *>^ 
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on  which  they  depend,  he  will  soou  find  his  mind  stiayed 
on  God,  and  be  kept  in  perfect  peace,  because  he  trusteth 
in  him. 


*>»##»»»#i»<»»^i»^»#<»#^»#» 
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Han  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  !■  of  few  days,  and  Aill  of  trouble,*' 
Job  xiT.  1. 


The  position  contained  in  this  sentence,  neither  requires, 
nor  admits,  proof  or  illustration ;  being  too  evident  to  be 
denied,  and  too  dear  to  be  mistaken.  That  Ufa  is  of 
short  continuance,  and  is  disquieted  by  many  molesta* 
tions,  every  man  knows,  and  every  man  feels ;  and  the 
ccmiplaint,  attributed  to  Job,  in  the  history  that  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  oldest  book  of  which  mankind  is  in  pos- 
session, has  been  continued,  and  will  be  continued, 
through  all  human  generations  with  endless  repetitions. 

But  truth  does  not  always  operate  in  proportion  to  its 
reception.  What  has  been  always  known,  and  very  often 
said,  as  it  impresses  the  mind  with  no  new  images,  ex- 
cites no  attention,  and  is  suffered  to  lie  unheeded  in  the 
memory.  Truth,  possessed  without  labour  of  investigation, 
like  many  of  the  general  oonveniencies  of  life,  loses  its 
estimation  by  its  easiness  of  access :  nor  is  it  always  suf- 
ficiently remembered,  that  the  most  valuable  things  are 
those  whidi  are- most  plentifully  bestowed. 

To  consider  the  shortness,  or  misery,  of  life,  is  not  an 
employment  to  which  the  mind  recurs  for  solace  or  di- 
version ;  or  to  which  it  is  invited  by  any  hope  of  immedi- 
ate delight  It  is  one  of  those  intellectual  medicines,  of 
which  the  nauseous  essence  often  obstructs  the  benefit, 
and  which  the  fastidiousness  of  nature  prompts  us  to  re- 
fuse. But  we  are  told  by  Solomon,  that  there  is  "  a  time 
not  only  to  laugh,  but  a  time  to  weep ;"  and  that  it  is 
good  sometimes  to  enter  into  the  house  ^'  of  mourning.' 


n 
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Many  things  which  arc  not  pkasaiM  ma;  be  saloUrc ; 
and  amoDg  them  is  the  just  estimate  of  human  lii£i  which 
may  be  made  by  aD  with  advantage,  though  by  few,  Terr 
(cw,  with  delight  As  it  is  the  busiiiess-  of  a  traTeUci  to 
view  the  way  before  him,  whatever  dangers  may  thieateo. 
or  difficulties  obstruct  him,  atmI  however  void  may  be  tuc 
prospect  of  elegance  or  pleasure ;  it  is  oar  duty,  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  life,  lo  proceed  with  our  eyes  open,  and  (d 
see  our  state  ;  not  as  hope  or  fancy  may  delineate  it,  but 
as  it  has  been  in  rcali^  appointed  by  Diy^e  provideoo' 
From  errours,  to  which,  after  most  diligent  examinatiua. 
the  frailty  of  our  trnderstandings  may  sometimes  esp»« 
us,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  that  he,  who  knows  where.  J 
we  are  made,  will  suffer  do  irremediable  eril  to  fcJlo« ; 
but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  the  same  in- 
dulgence shall  be  extended  to  voluntary  ignorance ;  oi. 
that  we  shall  not  suffer  by  those  delodons  to  which  «e 
resign  ourselves  by  idleness  or  chrace. 

Nothing  hut  daily  experience  could  make  it  oedible. 
that  we  should  see  the  doily  descent  into  the  grave  v( 
those  whom  we  love  or  fear,  admire  or  detest;  that  we 
should  see  one  generation  passed,  another  p^assing,  see  |w^ 
sessions  daily  changing  their  owners,  and  the  wfnld.  ai 
very  short  intervals,  altering  its  appearance,  and  jii 
should  want  to  be  reminded  that  life  is  short ;  or  that  vf 
should,  wherever  we  turn  oar  eyes,  find  misforuiDe  sml 
distrviiis,  and  have  our  ears  daily  filled  with  lamentations  »f 
misery ;  that  we  should  often  led  pain  and  skiDess,dis>{>- 
poiutments  and  privaliwis,  and  yet,  at  «very  re^iaati»D 
of  moDK-alaiT  t,'«ii<\  or  gleam  of  fi^tiTe  and  unoextain  jci- 
he  clat^  beyond  the  true  srase  of  our  conditioi.  and  nred 
Ike  ^-^w-v-  (tf  snluiary  adnioiiiDoa.  to  soke  as  remember 
ibai  life  is  nu~«'n,ble. 

nU  SAcv  the  aiind  is  slwavs  of  icsell  shnaknip  fri'-m 
ns,  it  i$  a-wir timer  necasaiy  to  ret^ 
»y  <v>«trib*;bf  to  tb*  repre$sioa  of  boss* 
iiv^  and  ibe  f-rvv^otxB  of  many  £uiiu 
^v^fueutiv.  tad  uteuivi£ty  rons^ier. 
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First  :  That  *^  man  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days.'* 
And) 

Secondly  :  That  **  man  bom  of  a  woman  is  fiill  of 
trouble." 

As  this  changeable  and  uncertain  life  is  only  the  pas- 
sage to  an  immutable  state,  and  endless  duration  of  hap- 
piness or  misery  ;  it  ought  ne?er  to  be  absent  from  our 
thoughts,  that  *^  man  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days." 

The  business  of  life  is  to  work  out  our  salvation ;  and 
the  days  are  few  in  which  provision  must  be  made  for 
eternity.  Wjd  all  stand  upon  die  brink  of  the  grave ;  of 
that  state,  in  which  there  is  no  repentance..  He,  whose 
life  is  extended  to  its  utmost  natural  boundaries,  can  live 
but  a  little  while  ;  and  that  he  shall  be  one  of  those,  who 
are  cmnpamtively  ^d  to  live  long,  no  man  can  tell.  Our 
days  are  not  only  few,  but  uncertain.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  hoped,  is  little ;  and  of  that  little,  the  greater  part 
is  denied  to  the  majority  of  mankind. 

Our  time  is  short,  and  our  work  is  great :  it  is,  there- 
fore, with  the  kindest  earnestness,  enjoined  by  the  apos-^ 
tie,  that  we  use  all  diligence  to  make  our  ^^  calling  and 
election  sure.**  But  to  an  impartial  surveyor  of  the  ways 
of  men,  will  it  appear  that  the  apostle*s  summons  has 
been  heard  or  regarded  ?  Let  the  most  candid  and  cha- 
ritable observer  take  cc^nisance  of  the  general  practice 
of  the  world;  and  what  can  be  discovered  but  gay 
thoughtlessiiess,  or  sordid  industry  ?  It  seems  that  to  se- 
cure their  calling  and  election  is  the  care  of  a  few.  Of 
the  greater  part  it  may  be  said,  that  God  is  not  in  their 
thoughts.  One  forgets  him  in  his  business,  another  in 
his  amusements;  one  in  eager  enjoyment  of  to-day,  an- 
other in  solicitous  contrivance  for  to-mprrow.  Some  die 
amidst  the  gratifications  of  luxury,  and  some  in  the  tumults 
of  contests  undecided,  and  purposes  uncompleted.  Warn- 
ings are  multiplied,  but  without  notice.  *^  Wisdom  crieth 
in  the  streets,*'  but  is  rarely  heard. 

Among  those  that  live  Uius  wholly  occupied  by  present 
thingSi  there  are  some^  in  whom  all  sense  of  religion 
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SWDM  estiitet  or  donnant ;  who  acqnieace  in  dieii  own 
modes  ttf  hfe,  and  never  look  forward  into  futurity,  but 
gntify  themsdlves  within  their  own  accustomed  aidi  of 
amusements,  or  limit  their  thoughts  by  the  attaimneait  d 
thai  present  pursuit ;  and,  without  suffering  tbemselTei 
to  be  interrujrted  by  the  unwelcome  thoughts  of  dealb 
and  judgment,  congratolate  themselves  on  tbedr  prudence 
cr  f^ictty,  and  rest  satisfied  with  what  the  world  can  ti- 
SatA  tfaeaa;  not  that  they  doubt,  but  forget,  a  fntun 
atate ;  not  that  they  disbdieve  their  own  immortality,  but 
that  Aey  nev^  consider  it 

To  tbese  men  it  is  anrdy  proper  to  repres^it  the  shoit- 
■MS  of  Kfr,  and  to  r^nind  them  that  haman  acquisitioiii 
and  enjoT^KOIs  are  of  few  days ;  and  that,  whateiei 
valoe  may  be  asgned  them  by  pervested  opinions,  tbq 
cenunly  want  durability ;  that  the  bbzick  of  terrestrol 
kftp(4iies  has  DO  fcvmdadoB  that  can  long-  support  it: 
t^u  ererr  Iwur,  however  entirened  by  gaiety,  or  dignified 
by  ^ftBii.>ur,  k$  a  part  finbdncted  fmm  the  sum  of  hk. 
thfM  «4v  »iv»ace»  alike  opon  the  negligent  and  anxioos ; 
«»i    vut  tmr  monent  a£  delight    makes  ddight   tbe 


It  FMA.<«  Kdm^  IB  to  ix  oar  hearts  upon  things  viaA 
w«  AW  ».'<  oHttin  'cl  retaining,  we  violale  a  jnyfbibiti™ 
tctl  jtR-cu^n.  wt^m  wT  svCer  oandres  Id  place  our  hip- 
7(nK^<s  in  isa  vhxh  mast  cenaialy  be  lost ;  jeC  sodi  b 
4,;^  ;Jbtf  0:^  w\>c^  a&«^  «l  IVasores  and  hotMiaa 
moM  '{'xn-'^':^  fvn^  beouur  bJe  itself  most  soon  be  at  u 

^ta  at  ::  W  xiZy  *!>  i^i^tt  in  adraatages  a£  nacatuD 
Manor  atat  s&.'n  tvatfasMMe.  kiv  ^itat  »  the  Cbfly  of 
^  I miaiat  avi  p^quiaal  good!  The 
hmcx«  (vwnesgcs  k>  tkii  wotld.  even 
ae-  tnem^Ki  [ivvpcRms,  and  all  his 
*  «Ky  capcy  plea»e,  whid  he  can- 
Ihaffvaeaa,  wUck,  if  nov 
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bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  that  he  cometh  forth  like 
a  flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow, 
and  continueth  not.'' 

Others  there  are  on  whom  the  interests  of  life  have 
very  strong  hold,  who  relax  their  thoughts  by  pleasure, 
or  enchain  them  by  attention  to  wealth  or  power;  and 
yet  fed,  with  forcible  conviction,  the  importance  of  futu* 
rity ;  in  whose  breasts  pious  intentions  are  often  budding, 
though  they  are  quickly  nipped  by  secular  desires.  Such 
men  suffer  frequent  disturbance  from  the  remonstrances 
of  reason,  and  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  and  do  not 
set  reason  and  conscience  at  defiance,  but  endeavour  to 
pacify  them  with  assuasive  promises  of  repentance  and 
amendment.  They  know  that  their  present  state  is  dan- 
gerous, and,  therefore,  withdraw  from  it  to  a  &ncied  fu- 
turiQr,  in  which  whatever  is  crooked  is  to  be  made 
straight;  in  which  temptations  are  to  be  rejected,  and 
passions  to  be  conquered :  in  which  wisdom  and  piety  are 
to  regulate  the  day ;  in  which  eveiy  hour  shall  nave  its 
proper  duly.  The  morning  shall  awake  beneficence,  and 
the  evenings  still  the  soul  in  gratitude  and  devotion. 

Purposes  like  these  are  often  formed,  and  often  for* 
gotten.  When  remorse  and  solitude  press  hard  upon  the 
mind,  they  afford  a  temporary  refuge,  which,  like  other 
shelters  from  a  storm,  is  fortoken,  when  the  calm  returns. 
The  design  of  amendment  is  never  dismissed,  but  it  rests 
in  the  bosom  without  effect  The  time  convenient  for  so 
great  a  change  of  conduct  is  not  yet  come.  There  are 
hindrances  which  another  year  will  remove;  there  are 
helps  which  s6me  near  event  will  supply.  Day  rises  after 
<lay,  and  one  year  follows  another,  and  produces  nothing, 
but  resolutions  without  effect,  and  self-reproach  without 
reformation.  The  time  destined  for  a  new  life  lapses  in 
silence;  another  time  is  fixed,  and  another  lapses;  but 
the  same  train  of  delusion  still  continues.  He  that  sees 
his  danger,  doubts  not  his  power  of  escaping  it;  and 
though  he  has  deceived  himself  a  thousand  times,  loses 
little  of  hftB  own  confidence.    Tlie  indignation  excited  by 
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the  past  will,  be  thinks,  secure  him  from  anyfotare  ful- 
ure.  He  retires  to  confiim  his  Ihooglits  by  meditati<Hi, 
and  feels  sentimeuts  of  piety  powerful  widiiii  him.  He 
ventures  again  into  the  stream  of  life,  and  finds  Inmself 
again  carried  away  by  the  current. 

That  to  such  men,  the  sense  of  their  dangN-  may  not  be 
useless ;  that  they  may  uo  longer  trifle  with  their  own 
conviction ;  it  is  necessary  to  remind  them,  that  "  nun  ii 
of  few  days ;"  that  tHe  lifie  allotted  to  homan  beings  L> 
short,  and,  while  they  stand  still  in  idle  suspeaiBe,  a 
growing  always  shorter ;  that  as  this  little  time  is  spem 
well  or  ill,  their  whole  fnttire  exist^ice  will  be  h^ip^.  or 
miserable ;  that  he  who  begins  the  great  work  of  his  sit 
vation  early,  has  employment  adeqoato  to  all  his  powen: 
and  that  he  who  has  delayed  it,  can  hope  to  accomph^  it 
only  by  delaying  it  no  longer. 

To  him  who  tunu  his  thoughts  late  to  the  duties  of 
religioi^  the  time  is  not  only  shorter,  bat  the  wori  is 
greater.  The  more  sin  has  prevailed,  with  the  more  diffi- 
cult is  its  dbminion  resisted.  Habits  are  formed  by  repeated 
acts,  and  therefore  old  habits  are  always  strongest.  The 
mode  of  life  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  aiki 
which  has  entwined  itself  vrith  all  our  thoughts  and  sc- 
tioDS,  is  not  quitted  but  with  much  difficulty.  The  waot 
of  those  vanities  which  ha\-e  hitherto  filled  the  day,  is  not 
easily  supplied.  Accnstomed  pleasures  rush  apan  the 
imagination ;  the  passions  clamour  for  their  usual  gnti- 
firations ;  and  sin,  though  resolatdy  »Ji«ttii  off,  will  stiw- 
gte  to  Kgain  its  forioer  hoW. 

To  ovwxMoe  all  these  difficulties,  and  brenwme  thn 

must  be.  wim  can  teU  what  time  will  be  sufficient.'   To 

dishiKden  the  conscience,  to  reclaim  dw  deaijes,  to  oombu 

se^wah^,  mndrepnss  vanity,  is  not  the  work  of  an  bwn. 

or  ot  a  ifcy.     Many  confficts  must  be  endured,  many  Ms 

».▼  tenpcatioiw  rqxdled.    TbeaitsoftiK 

onteracted,  and  the  drcmfuhiesB  nf  oor 

**»  by  steady  and  peneveiing  v^ilance. 

*n«  (hcadfol  does  the  duiger  of  dcbj 
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appear,  when  it  is  considered,  that  tiot  only  life  is  every 
day  shorter,  and  the  work  of  reformation  every  day  greater^ 
but  that  strength  is  every  day  less !  It  is  not  only  com- 
paratively lessened  by  the  long  continuance  of  bad  habits^ 
but,  if  the  greater  part  of  our  time  be  past,  it  is  absolutely 
less  by  n9.taral  decay.  In  the  feebleness  of  declining  life, 
resolution  is  apt  to  languish ;  and  the  pains,  the  sickness, 
and  consequent  infirmities  of  age,  too  frequently  demand 
so  much  care  for  the  body,  that  very  little  care  is,  or  can 
be,  taken  for  the  soul. 

One  consideration  more  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed 
upon  every  sluggish  and  dilatory  lingerer.  The  peniten- 
tial sense  of  sin,  and  the  desire  of  a  new  life,  when  they 
arise  in  the  mind,  are  to  be  received  as  monitions  excited 
by  our  merciful  Father,  as  calls  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
hear,  and  our  interest  to  follow ;  that  to  turn  our  thoughts 
away  from  them,  is  a  new  sin ;  a  sin  which,  often  repeated, 
may  at  last  be  punished  by  dereliction.  He  that  has  been 
called  often  in  vain,  may  be  called  no  more ;  and  when 
death  comes  upon  him,  he  will  recollect  his  broken  re- 
solves with  unutterable  anguish ;  will  wish  for  time  to  do 
xvhaX  he  has  hitherto  neglected,  and  lament  in  vain  that 
his  days  are  few. 

The  motives  to  religious  vigilance,  and  diligence  in  our 
duties,  which  are  afforded  by  serious  meditation  on  the 
shortness  of  life,  will  receive  assistance  from  the  view  of 
its  misery ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  to  remember, 

Secondly  :  That  '^  man  bom  of  a  woman  is  full  of 
trouble.** 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  numerous  calamities  with 
^nrhich  human  nature  is  threatened,  or  afflicted,  is  to  direct 
our  desires  to  a  better  state.  When  we  know,  that  we  are 
on  every  side  beset  with  dangers ;  that  our  condition  ad- 
mits many  evils  which  cannot  be  remedied,  but  contains 
no  good  which  cannot  be  taken  from  us ;  that  pain  lies  in 
ambush  behind  pleasure,  and  misfortune  behind  success ; 
tliat  we  have  bodies  subject  to  innumerable  maladies,  and 
minds  liable  to  endless  perturbations ;  that  our  knowledge 
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often  prea  as  pain,  by  presrating  to  aax  wishes  eoA  fta- 
efty  aa  is  berood  oar  reach,  aw)  oor  ignorance  ifl  8udi,th« 
we  often  ponae,  with  eagoness,  wbat  ritber  we  eam^ 
attain,  or  what,  if  we  coold  attain  it,  disappoiiiU  oat 
hopes ;  that  in  the  dead  cahn  of  soUtude  we  ate  insufficient 
to  oor  own  contentment,  and  that,  when  weariness  m  oor- 
selres  impels  as  to  socie^,  we  are  <^iten  ill  tecra»ed ;  wif 
we  perceive  that  small  frffences  may  raise  enemies,  W 
that  )?reat  bent^ts  will  not  alwa^  gain  us  friends ;  wki 
we  fiiad  omselves  coorted  by  interest,  and  forsaken  bj  in- 
gtatitade;  when  those  who  love  us  fall  daily  into  ibe 
graTe,  and  we  see  ourselves  considered  as  aliwis  »»i 
strangers  by  the  rising  generation ;  it  seems  that  we  most 
by  necessity  turn  our  thoughts  to  another  life,  whwe,  to 
those  who  are  well  prepared  for  their  depaitnre.,  diere  wii! 
no  loi^r  be  pain  or  sorrow. 

Of  the  troubles  incident  to  mankind,  every  one  is  be^t 
acquainted  with  his  own  share.  The  miseries  of  other? 
may  attract,  but  his  own  force  his  attention ;  and  as  man 
is  not  afllicted  but  for  good  purposes,  that  attention,  if  wdl 
regulated,  will  contribute  to  purify  his  heart. 

We  are  taught  in  the  history  of  Adam's  fall,  that  trou- 
We  was  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  that  miseiy  came  raip 
the  world  by  disobedience  to  the  Divine  law.  Sin  wd 
wxation  are  still  so  closely  united,  that  he  who  tracts  h» 
tftMiWe*  u>  their  source  will  comi»ooly  find  that  bk  tote 
have  i>rvxhic*d  them;  and  be  is  then  to  coonder  hi*  «* 
S rinjrs  as  the  miM  adatonitions  c4  his  heavenly  Fadm.bj 
whk-h  be  is  sumoKtucd  to  timely  penitence.  He  a  »  " 
fivM  iMvii^  any  imsoo  to  R7«>e,  that  be  »»y  ***  «»• 
arokiB  and  •ceept»««.  »»d  ""J  "^' 
«».  "  It  is  irwd  fari»e  d»»*  I  »•« 

ssSe  t!i»i  c^«l^Je  «>t.  sometimes.  W 
rirwe--  !■  tiia«  'V^  per^^tfbo"  lh« 
C««JR^-«¥  .-/  tbf  troth  have  be« 
^TCwvancTS!*.  ».-«sres.  and  death-  1^ 
=T*«t  t^.-vt:  jOMX  fc--  f  lae*-  »»J  ^'^^^^ 
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"  have  wandered  about  in  sheep  skins  and  goat  skins,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,"  Heb.  xi.  87. 

Of  such  violence,  providence  has  now  removed  us  from 
the  danger ;  but  it  is  still  possible,  that  integrity  may 
raise  enemies,  and  that  a  resolute  adherence  to  the  right 
may  not  always  be  without  danger.  But  evils  of  this  kind 
bring  their  consolation  with  them ;  and  their  natural  ef- 
fect is  to  raise  the  eye  and  thoughts  to  Him  who  certainly 
judges  right ;  and  to  excite  ardent  desires  of  that  state, 
inhere  innocence  and  happiness  shall  always  be  united. 

When  we  have  leisure  from  our  own  cares  to  cast  our 
^es  about  us,  and  behold  the  whole  creation  groaning  in 
nisery,  we  must  be  careful  that  our  judgment  is  not  pre- 
iumptaous,  and  that  our  charity  is  not  regelated  by  extern 
uJ  appearances.    We  are  not  to  consider  those  on  whom 
ivil  Ms,  as  the  outcasts  of  providence ;  for  though  tem- 
K)ral  prosperity  was  promised  to  the  Jews,  as  a  reward  of 
aithfiil  adherence  to  the  worship  of  God,  yet,  under  the 
ispensation  of  the  gospel  we  are  no  where  taught,  that 
he  gtxxi  shall  have  any  exemption  from  the  common  ac- 
idents  of  life,  or  that  natural  and  civil  evil  shall  not  be 
qually  shared  by  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
The  frequency  of  misfoiftunes,  and  universality  of  misery,, 
my  properly  repress  any  tendency  to  discontent  or  mur- 
lur.   We  suffer  only  what  is  suffered  by  others,  and  often 
y  those  who  are  better  than  ourselves. 
But  the  chief  reason  why  we  should  send  out  our  in-^ 
uiries,  to  collect  intelligence  of  misery,  is,  that  we  may 
nd  opportunities  of  doing  good.    Many  human  troublea 
re  such  as  God  has  given  man  the  power  of  alleviating. 
he  wants  of  poverty  may  evidently  be  removed  by  the 
ndness  of  Aose  who  have  more  than  their  own  use  ge- 
nres.    Of  slich  beneficence  the  time  in  which  we  live 
>es  not  want  examples ;  and  surely  that  duty  can  never 
"  neglected,  to  which  so  great  rewards  are  so  explicitly, 
omised. 

Bai    ^e  power  of  doing  good  is  not  confined  to  the 
*"*        ^^e  that  has  nothing  else  to  give,  may  often  give 
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adriecL  Wisdon  has  likewise  ben^ts  in  its  pow»'.  A 
wise  man  may  reclaim  the  vitioas,  and  instinct  the  igno- 
lant,  may  quiet  the  throbs  of  scktow,  or  dismtangle  tb^ 
perplexities  of  conscience.  He  may  compose  the  resent- 
ful, encooiage  the  timorous,  and  animate  the  hopeless,  h 
the  multifarious  afflictitms  with  which  erery  state  d  hit- 
man life  is  acquainted,  there  is  place  for  a  thousand  o&a^ 
ot  tenderness;  so  that  he,  whose  desire  it  is  to  do  gi^'l 
can  never  be  long  withont  an  opportonity ;  and  even  if- 
portonity  that  proridence  presents,  let  us  seize  widt  ea^^'i' 
ness,  and  improve  with  diligence ;  remembering  that  ve 
bave  no  time  to  lose,  for  "  man  that  is  boiu  of  a  wonan 
is  of  few  dajB." 
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"  In  all  thii  Job  lunned  oat,  nor  chugcd  God  fooluhlj."     Job  i.  £ 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  fanman  nature,  that  every  f<ir- 
ticular  state,  or  condition,  lies  open  to  particolar  tonpi:- 
tiona.  Different  frames  of  constitution  expose  as  t' 
different  passions,  of  equal  danger  to  our  virtue ;  and  Jii- 
ferent  methods  of  life,  whether  we  engage  io  them  >v 
choice,  or  ore  forced  npon  them  by  necessity,  have  eaf  b  ' 
Aem  their  inlets  to  sin,  and  their  avenues  to  p«diti>i^ 
The  two  opposite  states  of  prosperity  and  adversity  eqmil} 
require  our  vigilance  and  cauti<m ;  each  of  them  is  a  iwc 

Kitbing  but  unwearied  resiatanee  car 

g  overcome. 

eri^  are  weU  known,  and  genenli; 

htiness  of  high  rank,  tbe  hixmy  J 

aelty  of  power,  every  man  renaiks 
So  diat  Ihey  are  the  oooamcio  m}>- 


BicQ  hinders  men  from  being  equaSi 
of  the  unhappy  and  distressed,  \cl 
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there  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  at  lea^t  an 
lal  number  in  this,  as  in  the  other  state,  it  is  proper 
kt  they  likewise  shonld  be  warned  of  the  crimes  to  which 
!  circumstances  of  their  condition  expose  them,  and  fur- 
hed  with  such  reflections  as  may  enable  them  to  avoid 
m;  that  one  miseiy  may  not  produce  a  greater,  nor 
^fortune  be  the  cause  of  wickedness, 
rhere  is  no  crime  more  incident  to  those  whose  life  is 
littered  with  calamities,  and  whom  afflictions  have  re- 
ed to  gloom  and  melancholy,  than  that  of  repining  at 

determinations  of  providence,  or  of  "  charging  God 
iishly."  They  are  often  tempted  to  unseemly  inquiries 
>  the  reasons  of  his  dispensations,  and  to  expostulations 
nt  the  justice  of  that  sentence  which  condemns  them 
their  present  sufferings.  They  consider  tfie  lives  of 
se  whom  they  account  happier  than  themsdves,  with 
3ye  of  malice  and  suspicion,  and  if  they  find  them  no 
er  than  their  own,  think  themselves  idmost  justified 
Qurmuring  at  their  own  state. 

lut  how  widely  they  err  from  their  duty,  by  giving  way 
iscontent,  and  allowing  themselves  to  dispute  the  rear 
ibleness  of  those  laws  by  which  the  great  Creator 
ems  the  world,  will  appear, 

insT :  By  considering  the  attributes  of  God.    And, 
ECONDLT :  By  reflecting  on  the  ignorance  of  man. 
IRST :  By  considering  the  attributes  of  God. 
[any  of  the  errours  of  mankind,  both  in  opinion  and 
;tice,  seem  to  arise  originally  from  mistaken  notions  of 
Divine  Being,  or  at  least  from  want  of  attention*  to  the 
ire  of  those  attributes  which  reason,  as'  well  as  the 
y  Scriptures,  teaches  us  to  assign  to  him.    A  tempo- 
forgetfulness  has,  for  the  time,  the  same  effect  as  real 
»rance,  but  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  much  more 
ly  remedied ;  since  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  recollect 
own  ideas,  than  to  obtain  new  ones.    This  is,  I  sup- 
*f  the  state  of  every  man  amongst  us,  who  is  betrayed 
lis  impatience  under  afflictions  to  murmur  at  Heaven. 

knows,  when  he  reflects  calmly,  that  the  world  is 

roL.  IX.  r  f 


^^.-a^  «wnai,  bov  itM^veiMleiit ;  thai  we  aeillwr  wew 
p<niae^  wvf  »j''  preserved  by  chance.  But  tbat  he»ven 
■ad  «aniu  uad  tbe  whole  spum  <rf  thinjr*.  were  aaxM 
If  an  mbnile  and  periort  Beine-T  who  soil  c(»tiiiiKS  w 
VBferiiueod  and  e'>Tem  theiK.  He  knows  that  this  great 
Bang  is  in&nitelf  wise,  u>d  infiniielT  good ;  eo  that  ibc 
eul  wbii-h  be  propciees  most  necessarily  be  the  fina]  h&p- 
pine»  rf  those  beings  that  depend  upon  him,  and  itr 
DMans,  bj  which  be  promates  that  end,  mnst  andoobteiUj 
be  the  wisest  and  the  best.  All  this  he  is  sofficiendy  cmi- 
tinced  o[,  when  be  is  awakened  to  recollection ;  bnt  bis 
eoovictian  is  overborDe  by  the  sudden  gusts  of  pss^u'C 
and  bis  impatience  harries  him  to  wicked  esdamstioQi- 
before  be  can  recall  tohi/nund  those  reasonings,  ^lieti- U 
attended  to,  woold  stifle  every  rebellions  thought,  and 
change  his  distrust  and  discontent  into  confidence  snJ 
tranquilli^. 

It  very  ne^riy  concerns  every  nuin,  since  ereiy  man  i* 
exposed,  by  the  nature  of  human  things,  to  trouble  and 
calamities,  to  provide  against  the  days  of  adversity,  M 
making  such  ideas  fnniilj^r  to  his  mind  as  may  d^end  liiii> 
against  any  temptations  to  the  an  of  "  chargii^  GoJ 
foolishly." 

It  is  frequently  observed  in  common  life,  that  some  U- 

vourite  notion  or  inclination,  long  indulged,  takes  sodi  sc 

entire  possession  of  a  man's  mind,  and  so  ei^Tosees  bl< 

bculties,  as  to  mingle  thoughts  perhaps  he  is  not  him^el: 

conscious  of  with  ahnoet  all  his  conceptions,  and  inftMw^ 

his  whole  behaviour.     It  will  oAen  (^>eiate  on  occ«ioD> 

it  could  scarcely  be  imagined  to  have  anyn^a- 

will  discover  itsdf,  however  it  may  he  cos- 

er  in  txiSutg  incidaits,  tx  tnpoitMnt  occta- 

1  it  is  least  ex|iected  or  Somsteu.     It  givH  i 

nction  to  r   i  ij    niiiiMmi  iiwl  ailiiin,  aa^"' 

Dwant,  as  by  «  kiad  of  resisiless  iaq>i^.  <>■- 

IwtiBr. 
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iment  against  suffering  onndves  to  dweU  tM  long 
n  pleasing  dreamsy  or  ddightiul  falsehoods,  or  admits 

any  inoidinate  passion  to  insinuate  itself,  and  gtow 
lestick ;  so  it  is  a  reason,  of  equal  force,  to  engage  us 

frequent  and  intense  meditation  on  those  important 
eternal  rules,  which  are  to  regulate  our  conduct,  and 
[fy  our  minds ;  that  the  power  of  habit  may  b^  added 
hat  of  truth,  that  the  most  useful  ideas  may  he  the 
t  familiar,  and  that  every  action  of  onr  lives  may  be 
led  on  under  the  superintendence  of  axk  oveimling 

he  man  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  ccmsider  that 

^  always  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that 

y  work  of  Ins  hands  is  carried  on,  and  every  imagina- 

of  his  heart  formed,  under  the  inqpeetion  of  faia  Cre- 

,  and  his  Judge,  easily  withstands  those  temptations 

;h  find  a  ready  passage  into  a  mind  not  guarded  and 

red  by  this  awfbl  sense  of  the  Divine  presence. 

^e  is  not  enticed  by  ill  examples,  because  the  purity  of 

always  occurs  to  his  imagination ;  he  is  not  betrayed 

icurity  by  solitude,  because  he  never  considers  himself 

lone. 

he  two  great  attributes  of  our  Sovereign  Creator, 

;h  seem  most  likely  to  influence  our  lives,  and,  by 

lequence,  most  necessarily  to  claim  our  attention,  are 

justice  and  his  mercy.    Each  of  these  may  suggest  eon^ 

rations,  very  efficacious  for  the  suppression  of  wicked 

unreasonable  murmurs. 

he  justice  of  God  will  not  suffer  hini  to  afflict  any  man, 

lout  cause,  or  without  retribution.    Whenever  we  suf- 

therefore,  we  are  certain,  either  that  we  have,  by  our 

redness,  procured  our  own  mtsories,  or  that  they  are 

upon  us  as  further  trials  of  our  virtue,  in  order  to 

)are  us  for  greater  degrees  of  happiness.    Whether  we 

[>ose  ourselves  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  punishment  or 

)ation,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  with  what  right  we 

ne. 

r  our  pains  and  labours  be  only  preparatory  to  un- 

F  f  2 
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boandMl  fiJici^ ;  if  we  are  "  petsecnted  Cot  ngfaUann 
mke,"  or  suffer  by  any  ctHueqaeoces  of  a  good  bfe;  vt 
ought  to  "  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glsd,"  and  to  ^tx\i} 
Ibe  gnodnen  of  God,  ^liiOy  by  uniting'  as  in  ooi  sulenDP 
with  saints  and  martyrs,  will  join  us  also  in  oar  rewud. 

But  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  brieve  <rf  others,  that  thL- 
is  not  always  the  reason  of  their  sufferings,  and  certuai; 
BO  man  oo^t  to  believe  it  of  hinisdf,  without  a  tot  »■ 
vere  and  caution*  examination,  loi^  contimied,  and  trfta 
■qiealed;  far  nothing  is  more  dang^xxis  than  spinnul 
pride.  The  man  that  este^ns  himwlf  a  saint  will  be  a 
dangv  <^  rdaxing  his  circnmspectitm,  of  etopfiog  in  ti^ 
(augiBB  of  rirtne,  and,  if  ooee  he  stops,  of  bShag  bn.i 
iato  Aoae  infirmities  trma  wbk^  hia  JmagiTiaij  aaapi'- 
mmie  kita  pwsDinptooua  and  sufsne.  Every  nun,  tber?- 
fan,  when  the  hand  of  God  is  heavy  upon  hiB,  muv 
tffij  kMKtf  to  an  attentire,  and  exact  retzoqiectkn  'i 
fais  owa  life.  He  moat  inquire,  if  he  has  avoided  all  off" 
I,  and  acandaloos  degrees  of  guilt ;  wbetba  b-; 
1  for  soBW  aBnet  crime  unknown  to  ib^ 
I,  ^TuiMw*  fijiguUett  by  faisuelf ;  wbetber. 
in  SBTveying  himself,  be  does  not  oreriook  some  bmm 
a.  aoae  criminal  indulgence;  or  whetfa^  he  hai  t^'-  i 
■ti^cd  Is^lf  widi  irrraiirg  his  devodcBM,  instead  <:' 
wtixmia^  his  monis,  or  wliethcT,  froaa  too  mnEfa  cnB- 
jewc  in  te  amnli^,  he  has  not  been  too  nc^^^ait  of  b 
drvocwH;  a^  whet^t  fe  ^s  not  andented  Uw^l: 
wnh  an  Iisi   **  "  aad  partial  sati^ctkn  fiv  mimt  mjcj 
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^e  baye,  indeod,  so  little  right  to  complaiD  of  punish- 
if  when  it  does  not  exceed  the  measure  of  the  offenoef 

to  bear  it  patiently  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  vir« 

but  impatience  luder  it  is,  in  a  high  dBgree,  fooUsh 
criminal! 

is  well  known  bow  partial  every  man  is  in  his  own 
le,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  meditate  much  upon 
justice  of  Grod,  lest  we  be  tempted  to  think  our  punish- 
ts  too  great  for  our  faults ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  our 
lish  and  distress,  ^*  charge  Grod  foolishly/' 
ut  we  shall  receive  yet  further  satisfaction  from  a  fre- 
it  reflection  on  the  mercy  of  God.  We  shall  learn  to 
ider  him,  not  only  as  the  Govemour,  but  as  the  Father, 
he  universe;  as  a  Being  infinitely  gracious,  whose 
ishments  are  not  inflicted  to  gratify  any  passion  of 
;r,  or  revenge,  but  to  awaken  us  firom  the  lethaigy  of 
and  to  recall  us  from  the  paths  of  destruction, 
very  man  has  observed,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those 

enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  without  interruption 
istraint,  are  either  entirely  forgetful  of  any  other  state, 
t  least  very  litde  solicitous  about  it  Men  are  easily 
ucated  widi  pleasure,  dazzled  with  magnificence,  or 
)d  with  power.  The  most  pathelick  or  rational  dis- 
se  upon  eternity  has  seldom  any  lasting  effect  upon 
gay,  the  young,  the  wealthy,  and  the  prosperous, 
a  the  gospel  itself  was  first  received  by  the  poor. 
lie  reason  of  this  is  not,  because  religion  is  best  adiq»ted 
gloomy  and  melancholy  state  of  mind.  For  the  truths 
^ligion  are  attested  by  evidence,  which  must  be  yielded 
s  soon  as  it  is  considered ;  and  confirmed  by  proofs, 
::h  nothing  but  inattention  can  resist    But  to  consider, 

weigh  this  evidence  seriously  and  impartially,  the 
d  must  be  abstracted,  in  some  measure,  from  the  ob- 
$  that  surround  us ;  objects  that  strike  us  strongly,  not 
Luse  they  are  great,  but  because  they  are  near ;  while 

iews  of  futurity  affect  us  but  fiiintly,  not  because  they 

Tiii  i)ortant,  but  because  they  are  distant 
)]    ant  conviction  of  the  mercy  of  God,  firmly  im- 


iWi  •uj-.»  sit. 

fi^sntd  m  vBi  — -*-^   m-~   c..-a  xi^  iist  utscl  of  ^< 

Gijd  u>  fail  DpoB  B&,  teA  ««  s>:<:>i  fae  tw  mncli  eu- 
mmtd  of  <iat  pre'^ai  ^t'-r  ubi  aesWt  to  extend  tj 
pT'jspnru  into  ewmilT, 

Tbiu,  hj  familiarizing  lo  cor  minds  tbe  atiribui>-s  i 
God,  ihall  we,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  secure  omsdves  arc-^^-i 
Kaj  tcmptatim  to  repine  at  bis  zrTan^emeiits ;  bat  :-^ 
probably  sdl]  more  strengthen  oar  resoiatioO}  and  coniiisi 
oiir  piety,  by  reflecting, 

Secondly  :   On  tlie  ignorance  of  man. 

One  general  method  of  judging,  and  determining  n^  ~ 
the  value,  or  excellence  of  things,  is  by  comparing  '-^ 
with  another.    Thus  it  is,  that  we  form  a  notion  ct  w»!'-i- 
groatness,  or  power.     It  is  by  comparing  ourselves  viL 
others,  that  we  often  make  an  estimate  of  onr  own  b^>  i 
pincBs,  and  even  somelimes  of  our  virtae.    They  ^l- 
Ifpino  at  the  ways  of  providence,  repine  often,  noi  ^-  i 
cause  they  are  miserable,  but  becaose  they  aze  ovi  ^  | 
happy  as  others ;  and  imagine  their  afflictioos  dealt  ir-  i 
a  partial  hand,  not  that  they  can  conceive  themselTe^  n:-^ 
fivun  guilt,  but  because  they  see,  or  thiol  ibey  see,  oc:  :> 
equally  crimiaal,  that  snfier  less.    Sboold  thrr  be  «-.;- 
pt^s^  to  judge  righdy  of  themselres  and  othos.  ^-  ~  - 
it  be  coDceiTed  that,  in  rating  their  on  excd^aiss.  -' 
txt  niH  milled  by  their  self-lore.  «  that  they  "t  »";  '~^■■ 
AtKtd  by  e«TT  fiviB  disormiiur  the  vinafs  «rf  liMt  »:  = 
k>ii  as  rivab  ».«  hJLf ccaes:  ««  ssi*  - 
that  the  senaes  »ii.-i  zae*  an."*  ^-■^'  - 

r  W  ktf  JH*  oux  KiL-cbR: 

•V     ilti^    1301^     -■*JTnaii-ifT  T    It     /QlS^    *"' 
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far  tile  meaiiB  of  grace  have  been  affoided  him,  and 
lie  baa  impooTpd  or  neglected  them;  that  sees  the 
e  of  eveiy  passion,  knows  the  power  of  every  piejudice, 
nda  to  every  conflict  c^  the  mind,  and  marks  all  the 
igf^es  of  imperfect  virtiie.  He  only,  who  gave  us  our 
iltics  and  abilities,  knows  when  we  err  by  insurmount- 
li  ignorance,  or  when  we  deviate  fiom  the  rif^t  by 
;}igeuce  or  presumption.  He  only,  that  knows  every 
rumstance  of  life,  and  every  motion  of  the  mind,  can 
hew  far  the  crimes,  or  Tirmes,  of  each  man  are  to  be 
niahed  or  rewarded.  No  man  can  say  that  he  is  better 
in  another,  because  no  man  can  tell  how  far  the  other 
s  enabled  to  resist  temptation,*  or  what  incidents  might 
ncuT  to  overthrow  his  virtue.  Nor  aie  we  able  to  de> 
Vc,  writh  much  greater  certainty,  upon  the  happiness  of 
ners.  "We  see  only  the  superficies  of  men,  without 
lOfting  what  passes  within.  Splendour,  equipage,  and 
xiiry,  are  not  always  accompanied  by  happiness ;  but 
c  more  frequently  the  wretched  solaces  of  a  mind  dis- 
acted  with  perplexities,  and  harassed  with  terroiirs. 
[en  aie  often  driven,  by  reflection  and  remorse,  into  the 
urries  of  business,  or  of  pleasure,  and  fly  from  (he  terri- 
^ing  suggestions  of  their  own  thoughts  to  banquets  and 
» courts. 
Prosperity  and  happiness  are  very  different,  though  by  ' 
bose  who  undertake  to  judge  of  the  state  of  others  they 
le  always  confounded.  It  is  posdble  to  know  that  an- 
>ther  is  prosperous,  that  his  revenues  increase,  that  his 
lependents  grow  more  numerous,  that  his  schemes  succeed, 
md  bis  reputation  advances.  But  we  caimot  tell  bow 
much  all  these  promote  his  happiness,  because  we  cannot  , 
iudge  how  much  they  may  engage  his  care,  or  inflame  his 
desires ;  how  much  he  may  fear  his  enemies,  or  suspect 
luB  friends.  We  know  not  how  much  this  seeming  f^icity 
lis  folly,  or  his  guilt ;  and,  therefore, 
be  inequality  of  human  happiness,  or 
:  partiality,  forgets  his  own  imperfec- 
rashly  where  he  cannot  judge. 
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Let  every  one  then  wiio^  God  diaL  Tistnib  i£a:^c 
humble  binuelf  bc^ie  him,  witli  stemir  cm&ksce  in  'J> 
nercy,  and  unfeigned  fmhwinrafn  to  bk  jvsace '.  La  to 
lemember  that  his  sins  are  tbe  cause  c^  his  Beaks,  ibi 
his  troubles  are  sent  to  awaken  biia  to  K&etion,  tui  tL; 
the  evils  of  this  life  maj  be  improved  to  his  oeru.  -v 
vantage,  if,  instead  of  adding  an  tosia,sod(hsTgii^ij^i 
fiiolislily,  he  applies  himself  serkmsl;  to  d>e  gtai  red  l4 
arlf-cxaminatioD  and  repentance. 

For  Buielj  the  frailty  of  this  life,  aod  the  aoceru:"^ 
of  all  human  happiness,  is  piored  by  ereiy  new  o(  ti 
wiirid  about  us,  and  every  reflectitm  upcm  omselTes.  !<' 
not  death  airest  us  in  a  state  of  mind  unfit  to  stsnl  n> 
ItiaI  of  eternal  justice,  or  to  obtain  the  privil^es  a(  'an- 
nitr  merry!  Let  it  not  surt»ise  us  engaged  in  BchemE^'' 
nuuty,  or  wishes  of  empty  pleafnie  I  IJet  3eU3i,  vh.'^ 
■■■y  ecime  us  now,  which  wiH  seize  us  at  scnae  thr' 
ft^aAllT  loniblo,  find  us,  whenever  it  shall  otMne,  aniiiu^->^ 
with  the  Ii^tv  of  God,  eutnusave  to  his  eieznal  «~I 
asd  ditf)»nl  in  onivusal  durity  and  boKToIeoce  to  ic 
Wrthivn. 

ijTt  ih»  lAstani  twcia  a  new  life!  and  eroy  lum-r 
■Mci:»p  imiwv'xv  it '  Then,  in  exchai^  for  tiAff- 1)  ~ 
».MjT**  .-»  jti-^vsiiid  ,Hii:*jts.  we  may  obtaio  the  tranquL^" 
<i  a  civ«s  o.-«^S<nM-.  a»d  thit  ^  peace  of  Gvd  wiudi  ;-- 
w^  a2  WMctnaakiair-'* 


<KRVON    XTH. 
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}  obfierFe  some  of  the  Dime  oommandB  with  great 

Homness;  while  they  violate  others  equally  impor-  i 

rithout  any  oonoem,  or  the  least  apparent  conscioiis- 

fguilt  i 

ttodooarduty  in  part  is  better  than  entiiely  to  disie-  « 

)  caimot  be  denied ;  and  he  that  avoids  some  crimes,  ^ 

be  fear  of  displeasing  Grod,  is  doubtless  far  more 

It  than  he  that  has  thrown  oif  all  restraint,  has 

in  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  and  complies 

eiy  temptation.    But  it  is  a  very  dangerous  mis- 

>  conceive  that  any  man,  by  obeying  one  law, 
!  the  liberty  of  breaking  another ;  or  that  all  sins, 
odious  to  God,  or  hurtful  to  men,  are  not,  with 

le,  to  be  avoided.  | 

lay  fiequendy  observe,  that  men,  who  would  ab-  i 

ihought  of  violating  the  property  of  another,  by 
^thods  of  oppression  or  rapine  ;  men,  on  all  com- 
isions,  not  only  just,  but  kind  and  compassionate, 

>  relieve  thenecessitous,  and  active  in  the  protection 
ured ;  will,  nevertheless,  invade  the  characters  of 
th  de&mation  and  calumny,  and  destroy  a  repu- 
thout  lemorse. 

Y  day  did  not  convince  us  how  little  either  good 
en  are  consistent  with  themselves,  it  might  be 

how  men,  who  own  their  obligations  to  the 
f  some  duties,  can  overlook  in  themselves  the 
f  others  equally  important,  and  enjoined  by  the 
ority ;  and  that  those  who  avoid  theft,  because 
>rbidden  to  steal,  do  not  equally  abstain  from 
ince  they  are  no  less  forbidden  to  "  bear  false 
linst  their  neighbour  ;**  a  prohibition,  of  which 
ieavouT  to  explain  the  nature,  and  enforce  the 
»y  showing. 

What    are    the  different    senses,  in  which 

Y  be  said  to  ^^bear  false  witness  dgainst  his 


,Y  :  Hie  enormity  of  the  sin  of  '^  bearing  false 
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Thirdly:  What  reflectioos  inaj  W  =^  •'■' 
aitiitl  it 

The  hifjhest  Ac((tec  of  giult  forWda  bt  i>  i*  = 
God.  is  false  testimony  in  a  literal  sense,  <xiiSxr~  :; 
soli-mn  peijiinf  in  a  court  of  jostice,  hj  ^oA  lis  -  - 
an  innocent  man  is  taken  away,  the  rigfcin-  '^■ 
Mrip|*>d  of  his  possessions,  or  an  oppressoar  si^'^-  - 
hrs  us»rivttii.tns;  This  is  a  crime  thai  mdna^ '' ' '"' 
ju^I  munk-T.  siihUincd  to  the  highest  state  of  »^": 
at*!  iK-i^htem-d  with  the  most  atrocious  a^nT^'^  ^ 
iKjit  iv.hf; «  mui^'ts  by  this  method,  not  only  does  :tj 
i-V  ujinm-  of  the  action,  with  ealmoess  and  prenh'-^ 
t>«.  t«ut  bv  making  the  name  of  God  a  smiSot  ij^ 
•  vk.xhx-^*  l'ix.n  this  it  is  unDecessao'todKUl^ 
»;^v  axa.  arrived  al  this  height  of  cornipUm,  ""'^j^  j 
iL'  Iv  MVreKxl  hr  annmient,  or  peisnasioB ;  «»  ^ 
s^vV-ea  siiS.-r  thtWlves  to  be  reasoned  with  oi^- 
«::>S^  It  =iiT  W,  howerer,  proper  to  <**^*;*^.i^ 
»i!.-  »  *-vtr  A.  ni»^,-lT  the  cause  of  any  w'*''™^, ' . ' 
t-.-j:>  .Jes^-^-i.  and  wUlindv  promotes  it,  is  g«il>y  "  ', 
».-&•«  at  ibe  same,  or  newly  the  same,  degn*  ^^^^ 
•It -avxi-AS-  jvr^vtruiir;  and.  therefore,  he  thU 
a  iO^  »-=»rss.  <«  piwures  soch  «*"*'''■  -jp 
•V'.V-r  J  h;*  .>*a  «K*,  «  in  that  of  ««<*«'' ''^■ 
.1"  -V  .-r-:»i- ,-«  |vr-3iT  in  its  utmost  extent-  , 

»W   K-  ofra^V  l=.«  »  fe  &I»;  but  h  *"^ 
J>-|£  *59«fT^  «  iiu  i»f  ivs  &^  kik>T  to  be  t™*-  . , 

^fl  »a.i  T,K-m.  =  tlv  .-Tink-n  of  lie  mP^  \ 
»ji«.ui.afre  ^  »  L»-«ixv»  .-f  Ae  tK<  "^""IJ. 

,~>  -■<■  W_-.^  t:»,  ^=^  ^„  40^"^;, 
.tfi  s^i^iTMS  J.-  W  tr*.  «>!»■<""'" 

~-~«»  »  *■«»  s«-a.  »:  ibt  &«'«•■"' '1 
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pportunities  of  observing,  witb  what  gross  and  art- 
losions  men  impose  upon  themselves ;  how  reeulily 
ifitingiiish  between  actions,  in  the  eye  of  justice  and 
on  equally  criminal ;  how  often  they  hope  to  elude 
igeanoe  of  Heaven,  by  substituting  others  to  perpe- 
be  viUanies  they  contrive;  how  often  they  mock 
groundless'  excuses ;  and  how  often  they  volunta- 
It  their  eyes,  to  leap  into  destruction. 
3  is  another  sense  in  which  a  man  may  be  said  to 
alse  witness  against  his  neighbour,'^  a  lower  de- 
the  crime  forbidden  in  the  text,  a  degree  in  which 
ies  are  guilty  of  it ;  or,  rather,  from  which  scarcely 

entirely  free.  He  that  attacks  the  reputation 
ler  by  calumny,  is  doubtless,  according  to  the 
y  of  the  report,  chargeable  with  the  breach  of 
mandment. 

is  is  so  universal  a  practice,  that  it  is  scarcely 
d  criminal,  or  numbered  among  those  sins  which 
epentance.  Defamation  is  become  one  of  the 
nts  of  life,  a  cursory  part  of  conversation  and  so- 
rtainment.  Men  sport  away  the  reputation  of 
ithout  the  least  reflection  upon  the  injury  which 
loingy  and  applaud  the  happiness  of  their  own 
,  if  they  can  increase  the  mirth  of  a  feast,  or  ani- 
riviality,  by  slander  and  detraction, 
conies  to  pass,  that  men  do  not  perceive  the  ab- 
distinguishing  in  such  a  manner  between  them- 
I  others,  as  to  conceive  that  conduct  innocent 
Ivesy  which,  in  others,  they  would  make  no  diffi. 
»ndenuiing,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell.  Yet  it  is  appa- 
svery  man  is  sufficiently  sensible,  when  his  own 
s  attacked,  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  calum- 

is  not  less  evident,  that  those  will  animadvert, 
3  i?irantonness  of  malice,  upon  the  moral  irregu- 
othersy  whom  the  least  reflection  upon  their 
kindles  into  iiiry,  and  exasperates  to  the  ut- 
ties  of  revenge* 
t  a.  defamatory  falsehood^  to  rack  the  invention 


itiirj,  tati  j^"— -f  r  it  iaixtoj^^j  dS it  bease:'> 
jic-  ia<i  SUA  noc  is  tbf  Hia^  c£  avm,  a  oAttc^^- 

N  :r  w^  k  W  a  «»-ft--«— ■«  nniEcatMi  id  >^-  "- 
^tn  KCcn.  :^:(s^  Kit  «ik;*lT,  jct  in  put  is  tne-  u-  - 

Fx-  it  fB^^icsca  he  admined  i."^  couinn',  t^ciy  =- 
LLzroKris  B^it  be  ouiiclT  in  tbr  ptnm  of  dr'ii  - 
Bd.  vt«>i«  cn>K>.x£?iH9B  of  groili  BH^  tbea  a^\'  • 
iH  :«'  •:chi3^  or  wii'OvD  a  nauml,  or  bUtnal  jcal  ^;  ^ 
fi::afft  t>  i^a.^iae  fraotk  or  nDaiues,  wfacR  i>n>^  ^^ 
k»^»i.  Aad  if  ssuD  biHitss  but  be  i^gnnteii )'  - 
jiatf«i«  -ii  the  reUuT,  who  mar  noC,  htnrerer  ok:  > 
he  matie  ia£u»»t  and  deustaUe?  kttinmm.m"- 
ii^oiih-fod  is  ccfDpticated  witfa  tmth,  and  miliee  is  a-'^-- 
wi'Ji  fr>.inhSivy,  is  more  dai^eroos,  and,  tfaciefore.  .r' 
kjn-^eax.  duo  nnnuxfd  forgerj,  and  grotmiflai  u'-' 

Xeitbo'  is  the  first  author  onlj  (tf  a  ahmu^  >  "  >^' 
wiuKss  gainst  his  neighboar,'*  Int  be,Iikein§e,  ihiiiii^ 
aeMii  pales  and  pftnwtes  it ;  ance,  without  hit  ua^uw 
it  would  perish  as  sood  as  it  is  fmidiiced,  would  enp>^'' 
is  the  air  witfaont  effect,  and  hait  none  bat  hnn  thai  dI- 
tered  iL  He  that  Uws  a  fire  £»'  the  ixine^oS*  °[7 
is  no  kss  an  incendiaij  th«n  he  diat  kindled  il  An  in 
Man  ihai  im^nes  he  maj,  witboat  a  ciime,  oiralf'  > 
calmnnj  which  be  las  received  fitnn  anodier,  miy.  *i^ 
egnal  leason,  eonceire  that  tbcHi^  it  be  murder  to  r"' 
pare  poiscnis,  it  maj  be  innocent  b]i*dispei8e  tbem. 

Man;  are  the  pleas  and  excuses,  with  irhich  lbwc.>^^' 
cannot  denj  this  practice,  ende«iTour  to  palliate  iu  B^ 
'"  '       »ert,  ID  their  own  justificatioo,  (hstibe)"' 

reiation,  which  the;  hand  about,  to  be  ^ 
it  may  be  justly  replied,  that  before  it^ 
t  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  they  oagi'-'' 
That  it  is  true,  at  least  to  bdiete  it  upc" 
Je  pounds.     They  ougrfat  not  to  afflsl ' 
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m  wlusperi  or  drive  forward  a  flying  tale ;  they 
notf  eagerly  to  catch  at  an  opportunity  of  hurting, 
weight  to  a  blow  which  may,  perhaps,  be  unde* 

wf  happen,  indeed,  that  a  calumny  may  be  sup- 
hj  such  testimony,  and  connected  with  such  probsr 
as  may  deceive  the  circumspect  and  just ;  and  the 
',  in  sach  cases,  is  by  no  means  to  be  charged  with 
false  witness ;  because  to  believe  and  disbelieve 
I  ourpower;  tor  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  evi- 
)  which  a  man  cannot  but  yield.  He,  therefore,  who 
ed  himself,  cannot  be  accused  of  deceiving  others, 
dlj  so  far  bkmable,  as  he  contributed  to  the  disho- 
prejudice  of  another,  by  spreading  his  faults  with- 
just  occasion,  or  lawful  cause.  For  to  relate 
Pol  truths,  only  £oit  the  pleasure  of  depressing  the 
n  ot  our  neighbour,  is  fieur  from  being  innocent. 
h  indeed,  doth  not  &11  under  the  head  of  calum- 
njy  differs  from  it  in  the  falsehood,  not  in  the 

is  another  occasion  made  use  of,  by  which,  if 
should  escape  from  censure,  many  others  might 
same  advantage.  It  is  urged  by  some,  that  they 
lopt  the  tale,  till  it  is  generally  received,  and 
3te  what  they  cannot  hinder.  But  how  must 
)  be  comlrolled,  if  its  prevalence  be  a  reason  for 
!  ?  Ls  it  equitable  and  just  to  coalesce  witb  op« 
Bcause  they  are  already  too  pow:erful  for  the  in» 
ist  ?  Thus  any  man  might  vindicate  rebellion, 
^  that  he  did  not  join  with  the  rebels,  till  they 
7  numerous  enough  to  dethrone  their  prince. 
n  may  exempt  himself  firom  blame,  for  betxay- 
st,  and  selling  his  country,  by  alleging  that 
already  sold  it,  and  he  only  entered  into  the 
,  that  he  might  share  the  reward  of  perfidy, 
res  few  arguments  to  show  the  folly  of  such 
le.  It  18  the  duty  of  every  man  to  regulate  his 
by  the  example  of  others,  or  by  his  own  sur* 
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..i^  but  bj  the  inriuiable  rale.  «t  eqmi  "^  » 
„d  to  jidd  mthoot  reaistanM !    "  jr  "~^  „  „ 

:t?rre3%r^^tt^SS^ 

i.,ei     If  th»  reaming   -"=»  ]"?■  '^JT.ii, 
:i.e  of  p».rJ  dep^Wt,,  it.  '^*  ^'^^^ 
lose  it.  goUt,  rin«  erar  »»..  ■"fta'*  "  "^^^ 
a„„^t  ootntplion,  OKi  the  ttotvei^Etj  of  ™  l"' 
its  own  defence-  ,L-_;tv  w  e 

L.  ».rh  .  sit^tioo,  itrfeed.  tbete  »  •«»"^;:^ 

,rtl««™g»d  to  riddle  o«   theo.»l-»l..»g' 
rr«ber     Bot  thi.  iaoh«i<»  "■»«  !»  T^  r 

and  ivpn^h  the  irorfd  br  .  good  ei»-P«- " 

.« »»»..  of  .be»  "''""si^cn^ = 

W.«W  does  «  biirfor  the  """rVVj.  ^)i 
„J.„  hi-«lf  to  the  rtat.  ~~^  t^^.!. 

«.■,«..««  it.  oeqoJlTeridem^    "fl*™^^. 
„i„  .  <»hn»T  -itb  wl>«*-  "  rfli.rtif'' 

....i^  u  wttm?.  whirfi  «ill  l«  fc«»d  »«n.™l  " 

■ills.  «he«  we  h»»«  ei^B»ie«d.  ^  i_    -  3> 

Sl>>.N»lT :  Ihe  etxmiti  iV  the  sto  rf  1"^ 

'  i.  eitha  tf«  - 

«Bf«t«fe*»'^ 
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ve  examine  the  sin  of  calumny  by  ibis  rule,  we  shsJl 
oth  the  motives  and  consequences  of  the  worst  kind. 
all  find  its  causes  and  effects  concurring  to  distin- 
it  from  common  wickedness,  and  rank  it  with  those 
that  pollute  the  earth,  and  blacken  human  nature. 
most  usual  incitement  to  defamation  is  euTy,  or 
3)ce  of  the  merit,  or  success  of  others ;  a  nudice 
lot  by  any  injury  received,  but  merely  by  the  sight 

happiness  which  we  cannot  attain.     This  is  a 

of  all  others  most  hurtful  and  contemptible ;  it  is 
implicated  with  laziness ;  pride  which  inclines  us 
ourselves  upon  the  level  with  others,  and  laziness 
Inders  us  from  pursuing  our  inclinations  with  Ti- 
l  assiduity.  Nothing  then  remains  but  that  the 
nan  endeavour  to  stop  those,  by  some  artifice, 
!  will. not  strive  to  overtake,  and  reduce  his  supe- 
bis  own  meanness,  since  he  cannot  rise  to  their 
To  this  end  he  examines  their  conduct  with  a 

to  condemn  it ;  and,  if  he  can  find  no  remark- 
ts,  makes  no  scruple  to  aggravate  smaller  errours, 
ding  one  vice  to  toother,  and  detracting  fiK>m 
es  by  degrees,  he  has  divested  them  of  that  re- 
'hich  obscured  his  own,  and  left  them  no  quali- 
tdmitted  or  rewarded. 

ies  axe  sometimes  the  offspring  of  resentment 
dan  is  opposed  in  a  design  which  he  cannot 
I  defeated  in  the  prosecution  of  schemes  of  ty- 
fition,  or  oppression,  he  seldom  £eu1s  to  revenge 
[>w  by  blackemng  that  integrity  which  effected 
;e  is  more  fierce  than  that  of  a  villain  disap- 
;hose  advantages  which  he  has  pursued  by  a 
f  virickedness.  He  has  forfeited  the  esteem  of 
e  has  burdened  his  conscience,  and  hazarded 
xppiness,  to  no  purpose,  and  has  now  nothing 

the  satisfaction  of  involving  those,  who  have 
measure,  in  misfortunes  and  disgrace.  Bj 
5  tliese  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  vilest  arts  of  de- 
practiced  without  scruple,  since  both  their  re- 


ifl 


ttf  xacpnMS  if  aoalsKi  to  tbe  lowfst  news,  totbep: 
saumariL  ic  ss.xinsBS  ia  fc^ciiiT  ?    To  ifUtxst  tnc 

•It  bnHBST  ad  gmi  iMlin^  >  ><»" '"'^^ 

, ^ of  Ids  bdnTKwr-  Oikf' 

andTaD  Ids  hogliter,  irt»t  cbanrt  • 

p,  bat  dttt  of  ^  die  fed,  wlioMatteis^^ 

I  liatli,  M^  ays,  am  I  »^  '^ 

<tf  thv  erime,  whate?ef  be  tk^ 

.»•  to  cQBnnt  it,  are  eqmDj  peniicioa&  He  ^ 

attacks  the  leputatioii  of  anodier,  invades  tbe  most  ^^° 

able  jiart  of  his  proper^,  and,  perhaps,  die  ooij  I^ 

winch  he  can  call  his  own.    Calnmny  can  take  ^^1 

what  IB  oat  of  the  leach  ot  tyrasmj  and  osinpatioot  ^^ 

what  may  enable  die  saffcier  to  repair  the  itg^  ^[ 

cdred  from  the  hand  of  oppression.    The  persecations  i 

power  may  injuxe  die  fortune  of  a  good  man;  to  **^ 

of  calumny  must  complete  his  rain. 

Nothing  can  so  much  obstruct  die  progress  rfrirto^^*^ 


J 
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defamation  of  those  that  excel  in  it.  For  praise  is 
motive,  even  in  the  best  minds,  to  supetiour  and  dis- 
aishing  degrees  of  goodness ;  and,  therefore,  he  that 
ces  all  men  to  the  same  state  of  infiBmiy,  at  least  de- 
»  them  of  one  reward  which  is  due  to  merit,  and 
I  away  one  incitement  to  it  But  the  effect  does  not 
inate  here.  Calumny  destroys  that  influence,  and 
r  of  example,  which  operates  much  more  forcibly 
the  minds  of  men,  than  the  solenmity  of  laws,,  or  the 
f  punishment  Our  natural  and  real  power  is  very 
;  and  it  is  by  the  ascendant  which  he  has  gained, 
le  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  that  any  n^an  is  able 
7em  others,  to  maintain  order  in  society,  or  to  per- 
dny  important  service  to  mankind,  to  which  the 
endeavours  of  numbers  are  required.  Hus  ascen- 
vhich,  when  conferred  upon  bad  men  by  supe- 
of  riches,  or  hereditary  honour,  is  frequently  made 
to  corrupt  and  deprave  the  world,  to  justify  de- 
ry,  and  shelter  villainy,  might  be  employed,  if  it 
>  be  obtained  only  by  desert,  to  the  noblest  pur- 
It  might  discountenance  vanity-  and  folly;  it 
nake  the  fELshion  cooperate  with  the  laws,  and 
those  upon  whom  reason  and  conviction  have  no 

my  differs  from  most  other  injuries  in  this  dread- 
mstance.    He  who  commits  it,  never  can  repair  it 

report  may  spread,  where  a  recantation  never 

and  an  accusation  must  certainly  fly  faster  than 
i,  while  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  base  and 

The  effects  of  a  false  report  cannot  be  deter- 
-  circiunacribed.  It  may  check  a  hero  in  his  at- 
r  the  promotion  of  the  hi^piness  of  his  country, 

in  his  endeavours  for  the  propagation  of  truth, 
therefore,  this  sin  ia  so  destructive  to  mankind, 
>nsequence,  so  detestable  in  the  sight  of  God,  it 
ry  that  we  inquire, 
LY :     What  reflections  may  best  enable  us  to 


og 
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The  way  to  aroid  effectt  is  to  annd  the  caaaet.  Wav 
erar,  thetefore,  wooid  not  be  tempted  "  to  beau  £>1*  "il 
neffi,"  mast  endeaToor  to  aappreaa  those  parsons  wUli 
may  incite  him  to  it.  Let  the  eoTioos  man  con-ik 
that  by  detiaeting  bxna  the  diatacter  of  o(haB<  bf  ic 
reality  adds  nothing  to  his  own ;  and  the  malidoos  n^a 
that  nothing  is  more  inconsistent  with  ereiy  iav  -i 
God,  and  institntian  of  men,  than  imphtcabihty  aoi  y 
wtgt. 

If  nen  would  spend  more  time  in  examining  Aai  nn 
Uvea,  and  inspecting  thdr  own  chaiscteis,  tliCT  «<%i({ 
have  leas  leismp,  and  less  inclination,  to  remark  wi&  «- 
TeritT  apon  odken.  They  wnold  eaaly  discofns^.  th»i  ^ 
will  not  be  fin-  their  adranlBge  to  exasperate  tbeir  aad- 
hour.  a»d  that  a  scandaloos  bliehood  may  be  easHj  if- 
venpvd  by  a  reproach^  tzuth. 

It  w  detcrmitied  by  oar  Messed  Sarioar,  in  a  ras 
of  open  and  onenntested  gnih,  that  "  he  who  was  withru: 
fitiOi."  should  "  cast  the  first  stone."  This  seems  intradrd 
•t>  lr>ach  ns  campssaoB  em  to  the  filings  of  bad  nx : 
and  c«vtai^  that  rdigioB  which  extends  so  mnefc  a- 
^^^rence  to  the  bad,  as  to  restrain  us  bom  the  ataea 
IW^1«r  of  jmii  h^iii.  cannot  be  doubted  to  KqtiLT 
t^>u  th^  gwai  ihould  be  exeaqited  &om  calnamy  and  it- 
fnwch. 

1 ««  it  be  alwvys  raw^xrrd,  that  charity  it  de  k^-^i 
*t"  w-:>c»x»  cnvOnn' :  and  that  it  is  oae  of  Ae  tb»- 
mt*g»toAs  «^  1^  \irttm.  that  it  thinkeA  no  ef£  ' 
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*■  Nay,  you  do  wrong  and  defraud^  and  that  your  brethren.**   1  Cor.  n.  6. 

Fo  subdue  passion,  and  regulate  desii^,  is  the  great  task 
of  man,  as  a  moral  agent ;  a  task,  for  which  natural  rea- 
son, bowever  assisted  and  enforced  hy  human  laws,  has 
been  found  insufficient,  and  which  cannot  be  performed 
but  by  tbe  help  of  religion. 

The  passions  are  divided  by  moralists  into  irascible  and 
concupiscible ;  the  passions  of  resentment,  and  the  pas- 
sions of  desire.  The  danger  of  the  irascible  passions,  the 
mischiefs  of  anger,  envy,  and  revenge,  every  man  knows, 
by  evil  which  he  has  felt,  or  evil  which  he  has  pei-pe- 
trated.  In  their  lower  degrees,  they  produce  brutality, 
outrage,  contumely,  and  calumny;  and,  when  they  are 
inflamed  to  the  utmost,  have  too  often  risen  to  violence 
and  bloodshed. 

Of  these  passions,  the  mischief  is  sometimes  great,  but 
not  very  frequent;  for  we  are  taught  to  watch  and  op- 
pose them,  from  our  earliest  years.  Their  malignity  is 
universally  known,  and  as  universally  dreaded.  Ihe  oc- 
casions that  can  rsdse  them  high,  do  not  often  occur ;  and 
when  they  are  raised,  if  there  be  no  immediate  opportu* 
nity  of  gratifying  them,  they  yield  to  reason  and  persua- 
sion, or  subside  by  the  soothing  influence  of  time. 

Of  the  irascible  passions,  the  direct  aim,  and  present 
purpose,  is  the  hurt,  or  misery  of  another ;  of  the  concu- 
piscible  passions,  the  proper  motive  is  our  own  good.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  reproach  to  human  nature,  that  the  con- 
cupiscible  passions  are  more  prevalent ;  for  as  it  is  more 
it  is  more  just,  to  desire  our  own  good,  than  an- 


If  /u  IT  Mm  HUE  imHin*.      'T~n*   cur^mei^?  <^  difefs)! 
W-j*."Ji  "r  larTTTiirw  yj'jig    ii        *  i    »  i"  :^  odimiail "1 

VJ  utm.  »iiUii  ait  iar  x.  att  ^se  i=^  ptvcanooDlti^p- 
"    *tn:  i^  :<^  4l-wT,7»  *■  j-:i*Z;j  al  etse,  wiHiiJ 

e^  cr>^i  sai-f  bo  oti  t?  parsnc,  or  pmjns  t' 

tnw  amA  gr^A  be  is  capal>ie.  and  to  how-  loaaf  erili  Ik 
»  eiprAcd,  hu  hu  naad  perpetuaDj  emp]ojed,iii  dria^' 
r^  ID  acrjni&idoD,  in  atjeming  thai  whid  he  has,  or  altini' 
inff  that  which,  be  belines,  be  either  does,  or  sbaB,  van. 
He  that  desires  happiDes  mast  necesssrily  desire  the 
tneoiM  of  happinew,  most  wish  to  appropziate,  and  acrv- 
mulate,  whaterer  may  satisfy  his  desires.  It  is  not  saS- 
cicnt  to  be  without  want.  He  will  try  to  pJace  iims^lf 
beyond  the  fear  of  want;  and  endearonr  to  proncle  fa- 
ture  gratifications  for  future  wishes,  and  laj  np  ia  store 
future  prorisions  for  future  necessities. 

It  is  by  the  effect  of  this  care  to  provide  agmnst  tbf 
Fvils,  and  to  attain  the  blessings  of  life,  that  I 
ciely  has  its  present  fonn.     Fw  this  poipese  | 
ate  studied,  uid  trades  leaned ;  dangen  are  a 
and  Ubour  endured.     For  this  leastn  enrr  ■•» 
his  aon  in  sooae  useful  an,  which,  by  aakinr  hi 
aaiy  to  othen,  may  obHge  otheis  to  lepay  him  wi 
onaitty  to  himself.  The  gatealempbfmaaidaa 
tfwse  pleasure,  or  RBo*e  the  jnuwne 
ar  the  vital  prinripies  ot' ^.tn.  tte  £1  pu 
hops  with  — nnfiKHuti.  aad  k~icrvxi  ^ 
M  Iwep  ^  'Tin  I— 11  £;k<«  a  "BSM^ 
rxacmvii  h»  kwzxss. 

r  thf  •.ytaa.-w  vf"  ae  ^risri  wi  .c 
v.'d  W  WrT  WLjet  V  zii     In  =irs 
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mploy  the  powers  of  others  for  our  advantage.  He  who 
rnnot  make  what  he  wants,  will,  however,  easily  piooure 
f  if  he  can  pay  an  artist  He  who  suffers  any  remediable 
(convenience,  needs  not  to  suffer  it  long,  if  he  can  re- 
ard  the  labour  of  those  who  are  able  to  remove  it 
iches  will  make  an  ignorant  man  prudent  by  another's 
isdom,  and  a  weak  man  vigorous  by  another's  strength. 
;  can,  therefore,  be  no  wonder,  that  riches  are  generally 
^sired ;  and  that  almost  every  man  is  busy,  through  his 
hole  life,  in  gaining,  or  in  keeping  them,  for  himself,  or 
is  posterity. 

As  there  is  no  desire  so  extensive,  or  so  continual  in  its 
^ertious,  that  possesses  so  many  minds,  or  operates  with 
ich  restless  activity;  there  is  none  that  deviates  into 
reater  irregularity,  or  more  frequently  corrupts  the  heart 
( man,  than  the  wish  to  enlarge  possessiou  and  aocumu* 
lie  wealth. 

In  a  discourse,  intended  for  popular  instruction,  it 
rould  be  of  little  utility  to  mention  the  ambition  of  kings, 
nd  display  the  cruelty  of  conquerors.  To  slaughter  thou- 
ands  in  a  day,  to  spread  desolation  over  wide  and  fertile 
egions,  and  to  carry  rapine  and  destruction  indiscrimi* 
lately  from  one  country  to  another,  can  be  the  crime  only 
f  those  few  who  have  sceptres  in  their  hands ;  and,  even 
mong  them,  the  wantonness  of  war  is  not  very  common 
Q  our  days.  But  it  is  a  su£Scient  evidence  of  the  power  of 
Qterest,  that  sodhi  acts  should  ever  have  been  perpe- 
rated;  that  there  could  ever  be  any  man,  willing  to 
tugment  his  wealth,  or  extend  his  power,  by  daughter 
tnd  devastation ;  or  able  to  persuade  himself,  that  he 
night  purchase  advantages,  which  he  could  enjoy  only  in 
Imagination,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
lis  subjects,  as  well  as  his  adversaries;  of  adversaries 
hat  never  had  injured  or  offended  him,  and  of  subjects 
m  it  was  his  duty  and  his  engagement  to  preserve  and 

^ 

it   necessary  to   m^ition.  crimes,  whi^  are 
I  foond  amongst  the. lowest  of  mankind,  the 


■.i  ■*tuj  ^  Ac&.  For,  tfaoagfa  thej  iRUn 
^  Ah  ««mHtT  if  saSoend;  andeistood  bj  dw 
4iA  ^K  tBarHd  "gr^****  tibem,  and  snffidaiili 

Jlj  ihi  aniMi  Bliiili  n 1 liiilil  tiiil   1^ 

e  of  social  aecmitf,  d»i  tnt- 
1,  and  thoT  pcniiacKisss 
ttduX  to  be  rospected  itf  iha 
isipteii^iMaiM;  ami  to  be  detected  in  tbe  vxmsmm 
<f  ifa^K.  IB  to  be  ^[y«Kd  to  ponuhment,  and  often  to 

Bh  tkie  is  ■■ntbn  Mode  <rf  injoring  tbe  propatri^ 
«A«»  mJ  «f  ^mtm^  aqoB  adTantages,  wbich,  thocl: 
■M  I  i^iHj  iahfe,  M  d  tiBCB,  to  pmushmeot,  with  M 
^id  ivbbaT.  11.  a  il>  own  Btfnie,  eqmllr  t^niid,  ud 
|iiwb>p  wtmt  paaidoHB;  dtegefote,  equally  open  to  ^ 
•  «f  maoM  aad  nfigioB.  Tfau  speda  of  guilt  i 
1  br  Ac  appdlatioD  of  &aod ;  s  wori  irbidi. 
.  fcallf  cxdteK  a  due  degree  of  detestatia. 
e  it,  periiaps  diE^nise  10  to 

Bat  Aat  mcb  inr^^mm*  wkj  decave  tbe  soul  no  loi^: 
lad  tbu  wbat  is  nanmallT  miacbieToiis  ma;  be  totiD* 
■hhuntd ;  I  duD  ^Aa»oui  to  abow, 

Pl>ST :  Ibe  BaUm  of  band,  and  tbe  temptttuu  k 


SKCosi»t.T :  llov  Bueb  it  is  oontraiy  to  the  nila  t' 
icGlCKm,  aad  bw  mncb  it  ohstnMtt  the  happinea  ^  ■'" 

Aenatne  of  &aad,as  diatinct  from  other  TiolatioaK' 
ngbt  or  propeitj,  m  i  laii  to  oonaist  in  tbia,  that  dw  nw 
nyvred  n  indneed  to  cmciir  is  Uie  act  by  whici  <ki>' 
jtoT  ■■  done.  Xfaoa,  to  take  away  any  diii^  TahaUt- 
~"^**^  '  tbe  ownei^  knoiriadge,  ia  a  thefb;  to  die « 
'lia  oiHisent,  by  threats  or  force,  ii  ■  id^ 
i  it,  witbont  intentioa  ^  retnnuag  il<  >^ ' 
the  owner  consents  to  the  act,  by  wbidi  i< 
B  own  handa 
lefore,  BOpfioses  deceit,  eitbn  in  tbe  ifir- 
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^tion  of  what  iB  fake,  or  the  suppression  of  what  is  iroe; 
r  no  man  willingly  wrongs  himself.  He  must  be  de- 
lved, either  by  false  app^urances  of  the  present,  ot  by 
Ise  promises  of  the  futore,  by  a  display  of  fictitious  ad- 
Jitages^  or  an  artfol  concealment  of  certain  ineoovrai- 
icies. 

As  it  often  happens,  that  in  committing  a  fraud,  or  per- 
lading  a  man  to  injure  himself^  a  consideorable  d^ree  of 
LiU  and  dexterity  is  required;  the  fraudulent  are  often 
^naidered,  by  themselves  and  others,  as  possessing  un- 
>mmon  powers  of  understanding,  so  that,  though  the  act 
self  is  blamed,  the  artifice  is  admixed.  Conscience  ia 
rerpowered  by  vanity,  and  the  shame  of  guilt  is  lost  In 
tie  pride  of  subtilty  and  aciiteness. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  science  of  overreaching  b 
CK>  closely  connected  with  lucrative  commerce.  There  are 
lasses  of  men,  who  do  little  less  than  profess  it,  and  who 
Lre  scarcely  ashamed,  when  they  are  detected  in  imposture. 
Such  men  live,  indeed,  without  reputation.  They  are 
^nsideied  as  exercising  dishonourable  employments,  but 
:hey  are  still  tolerated;  and,  however  they  may  be  despised, 
3ure  very  rarely  punished.  The  whole  practice  of  buying 
md  selfing  is  indeed  replete  with  temptation,  which  even 
a,  virtuous  mind  finds  it  di£Bcult  to  resist  ^*  A*  merchant 
shall  hardly  keep  himself  from  doing  wrong,  and  an  buck- 
ster  shall  not  be  freed  from  sin,'*  EodesiasticuB  xxvi.  29. 
*^  Many  have  sinned  for  a  small  matter;  and  he  that  seek* 
eth  f(Hr  abundance,  will  turn  his  eyea  away.  As  a  nail 
stidieth  &st  between  the  joinings  of  the  stones,  so  dolh'sin 
stick  dose  between  buying  and  selling,"  Eccl.  xxvii.  1,  3. 

Such  is  the  censure  of  the  Son  of  Siraoh,  which  surely 
cannot  be  heard  without  alarm  and  terrour. 

It  is,  however,  l^  no  means  to  be  admitted,  that  all 
trade  is  necessarily  fraudulent,  or  that  all  traders  are  dis* 
honest  Every  kind  of  life  has  its  peculiar  dangers,  which 
the  negligent  incur,  and  the  wise  escape.  The  danger  of 
a  trader,  like  that  of  others,  may  be  avoided  by  resolution, 
vigilance,  and  prayer,  by  a  constant  reference  of  his  actions 
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cmtfy  it  ifiivn  tzti  then.    T<w.  f  r^       ^ 
mmnift.  QKii  nKvmitr  b  ?xi5^^  ^^  ''^ 

vmvw^  ■?«  » (SjLT  wrcw        ^    '-»     .' 
S  IT  W  ^lJD-«»:  u>d  w  i^  '\- 


Jn;  crtfi'  ul»  -n^T-sraLy'7  *:.■ 
Mw  IMS  '        ,  ^T  xrcBT  TC!n.T»  CT-ir*.  Eii  rv- 


■-"e.  I  am 


fnm 


«t^  /e  kind. 

^B^;  .  tbcirdne 

..     ■^'^^^*  "^  -idually  Bccumu- 

,"^  '^"^^^  ^  lor  which  he  has 

C;^^**?^  ,  the  time,  when  be 

'^  it  itT**  pradence  and  paisi- 

^^  ilifice  is  used  to  defeat 

^^^^  -ie  declares  himsdf,  per> 

.'j^*^*  (  Dothing  more  cto  reasoa- 

u^     ^  It  no  longer  c^»ble  of  laboor 

"^  ts  man  is  foond  employing  die 

.   '^-  in  some  little  office.    Far  this 

""^  commended.    But  what  has  been 

^  oas  been  eonsidered  as  an  impostra-, 

'*  .t  of  the  fund  by  counterfeited  inca- 

eUe  diligence,  which,  among  reason- 

■!  men,  gives  him  a  title  to  esteem  and 

A,  and  misrepresented  into  a  pretence  for 

>i  his  right,  and  this  done  by  judges,  who 

e   they  shall  be  benefited  AemBelres  by 

okcd  determination. 

ays  to  be  remembered,  that  a  demand  of  sup* 

your  cummon  fupd  is  not  n  petition  for  cfaari^, 

•m  to  justice.    The  rdief^  thus  demanded,  is  not 

lit  a  debt    He  that  receives  it,  has  first  purchased 

e  denial  of  it,  therefore,  is  a  fraud  and  a  robbery ; 

■wd  eo  much  the  more  atrocious  and  detestable,  as, 

must  always  be  |HsctiBed  on  the  poor. 

ir  is  required,  there  is  no  place  for  iavour, 

What  is  due  must  be  paid,  1 
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ii  due.  Other  oonadeiatioiis  have  here  no  weight  The 
Mkhte  and  the  penrene,  dbe  good  and  the  bad,  btye  m 
eqnal  i^t  to  the  perfonnanoe  of  their  oontiBct  He  dat 
haa  tnuted  the  aociety  with  his  monej,  cannot,  widtoot 
breach  of  .fiiith>  be  denied  that  payment,  which,  when  be 
pajed  his  oontiibntion,  was  solenmlj  stipulated. 

It  has  been  always  observed  by  the  wise,  tfaatitJsefa; 
man^s  real  interest  to  be  honest ;  and  he  who  pncdsn 
fraud,  to  the  injury  of  others,  shows,  at  the  nine  time, 
how  fiand  may  be  practised  against  himself.  Those  wbi) 
have  been  forward  in  watching  the  steps  of  otheis,  and 
h&ve  objected  to  payment  when  it  was  required,  may  live 
to  be  themselves  watched,  and  excluded  by  a  pRoedent 
wUdi  their  own  frandulenoe,  or  malice,  has  indted  then 
to  establish.  They  will  then  feel  the  folly  of  wiekedses. 
and  know  the  necessity  of  providii^  against  the  dajof 
calami^  by  innocence  and  int^^ri^ ;  they  will  wish  tbl 
thej  could  claim  the  kindness  of  others,  as  a  lecompeDse 
ibr  kindness  foimeily  exhibited  by  diemsdves. 

Fraad  is  the  moie  hurtful,  because  the  wrong  is  oficD 
widioat  redress.  As  he  that  is  wronged  by  fiandnleDt 
pnctices  must  always  concur  in  the  act  that  injuied  kiOf 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  hmitB  of  hs 
i^ency,  so  as  to  know  ]«ecisely  how  fiur  he  was  deceived. 
This,  at  least,  is  seldom  to  be  dk>ne  without  an  inquiiysi^ 
discussion,  liable  to  many  legal  delays,  and  eladiUe  by 
many  artifices.  The  redress,  therefore,  is  oftm  more  pff- 
nidons  than  die  injuiy ;  and  while  the  robbo*  Isrb  io 
secret,  or  flies  for  his  life,  the  man  of  fraud  holds  vf  ^ 
head  with  confidence,  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  iniqaitf  vitb 
security,  and  bids  defiance  to  detection  and  to  ponisfasMBt 

But  this  triumph,  however  he  may  escape  human  judi- 
catures, must  end  with  his  life.  The  time  will  come,  and 
win  come  quickly,  wh^i  he  that  has  definauded  his  vfi^ 
boor,  must  stand  before  the  Judge  of  all  die  earth,  < 
Judge  whom  he  cannot  deceive ;  and  before  whmnY  what- 
ever he  has  taken  wrongfully,  without  restitatioD;  ^ 
without  repentance,  will  lie  heavy  on  his  soul. 
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*'  Let  him,  therefore,  that  has  stolen,  steal  no  more !" 
let  him  that  has  gained  by  fraud,  repeiit  and  restore,  and 
live  and  die  in  the  exercise  of  honesty ! 
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**  Ereiy  man  according  aa  he  purpofleth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  gife,  not 
grudgingly,  or  of  neceuity,  to  Ckid  lovetii  a  cheerfol  giTer."  3  Ccou 
.  ix«  7. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  duty  of  alms-giving  has  of 
late  been  recommended;  the  perspicuity  with  which  it 
has,  on  many  occasions,  been  explained ;  the  force  of  ar- 
gument by  which  its  necessity  has  been  proved  to  the 
reason,  and  the  ardour  of  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  passions ;  make  it  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  is  now  generally  understood,  and  that  very  few  of 
those,  who  frequent  the  publick  worship,  and  attend  with 
proper  diligence  to  instruction,  can  receive  much  infor- 
mation, with  regard  to  the  excellence  and  importanceof 
this  virtue. 

But  as  most  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  our  lives 
arise  rather  from  negligence  than  ignorance;'  as  those 
obligations  which  are  best  known,  are  sometimes,  from 
the  seciuity  to  which  the  consciousness  of  our  knowledge 
naturally  betrays  us,  most  easily  forgotten ;  and  as  the  im« 
pressions  which  are  made  upon  the  heart,  however  strong 
or  durable  they  may  at  first  appear,  are  easfly  weakened 
by  tune,  and  effaced  by  the  perpetual  succession  of  other 
objects,  wHc^  crowd  the  memory,  and  distract  the  atten- 
tion; it  is  necessary  that  this  great  duty  should  bo  fre- 
quently explained,  that  our  ardour  should  be  rekindled  by 
new  motion,  our  conviction  awakened  by  new  persuasions, 
and  our  minds  enlightened  by  frequent  repetitions  of  (he 
instructions,  which,  if  not  recollected,  must  quicHy  lose 
their  effect. 
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Ewaj  ami,  who  baa  either  appBed  himseU  to  theex^ 
— ;— «inw  of  his  own  condnct  trith  caie  pnqwrtiDQed  to  tbe 
tapoitanee  ot  the  inqnir^,  or  indulged  himself  in  tbe  iDcne 
faeqnent  emplojinent  of  inspecting  the  behaTWKiT  of  otben. 
has  had  man;  opporUmities  of  obserring,  with  how  much 
difficol^  the  precepts  of  reKgion  are  long  presemd  b 
their  fall  force ;  how  insensibly  the  ways  of  Tirtae  are  for- 
saken ;  and  into  what  deprarity  thoee,  who  trust  too  much 
to  didr  own  rtrength,  sometimes  fall,  by  neglecting  to 
piesa  ibrwaid,  and  to  confirm  their  resolotion  by  the  same 
nediods  as  they  at  first  excited  it.  IrmomeraUc  lonfto 
tioiM  oontinnaUy  surrooad  us,  and  innamerable  otfitra- 
tions  oppose  as.  We  are  lulled  with  indolence,  we  m 
se^Mxd  by  pleasure,  we  are  perverted  by  bad  aun- 
pies,  and  we  are  betrayed  by  our  own  hearts,  ^o 
sooner  do  we,  in  compliance  either  with  the  raiuti* 
or  the  bnsineBS  of  life,  relax  our  attenUon  to  the  doctriBB 
of  piety,  ihan  we  grow  cold  and  indifferent,  dilatwy  «» 
negligent  When  we  are  again  called  to  our  datj,« 
find  our  minds  entangled  with  a  thousand  ol^tions;  « 
are  ready  to  plead  every  avocation,  however  ttifliiig>aB« 
exemption  from  the  necessity  of  holy  practices ;  and,  be- 
canse  we  readily  satisfy  ouradveB  with  our  excuses,  m 
are  wilUng  to  imagine  that  we  shall  satisfy  God,  the  God 
of  infinite  holiness  and  justice,  who  sees  the  most  secret 
motions  of  our  minds,  who  penetrates  through  all  on  ^J- 
pocrisy,  and  upon  whom  disinclination  can  be  nerer  im- 
posed fOT  inability. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  of  charity,  it  is-tooconuw 
for  men  o£  avaricious  and  worldly  dispositions,  to  imipw 
that  they  may  be  saved  without  compliance  with  s  com- 
mand so  little  agreeable  to  th^  inclinationB ;  and,  thett- 
u^  perhaps  they  cannot  aJways  resist  the  w"* 
lent,  or  repel  convielion  at  its  first  assault.  J«i « 
Dot  willingly  suffer  their  minds  to  dwell  npc" 
(S  which  they  scarcely  wish  to  be  true,  or  rew*- 
eat  recollectitm,  that  sense  of  their  du?  ^^'^ 
i  received,  they  quickly  relapse  into  theii  kr^ 
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sordid  insensibilityy  and,  by  indulging  every  GOBsidetilion 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  justification  of  parsimony, 
harden  their  hearts,  and  withhold  their  hands ;  and  while 
they  see  the  anguish  of  misery,  and  hear  the  cries  of  want, 
can  pass  by  without  pity,  and  without  rq^ard ;  and  with- 
out even  feeling  any  reproaches  from  their  hearts,  pray  to 
God  for  that  mercy  which  they  have  themselves  denied  to 
their  feUow-beings. 

One  of  tlie  pleas,  which  is  alleged  in  justification  of 
the  n^lect  of  charity,  is  inability  to  practise  it ;  an  excuse, 
when  real,  to  which  no  objection  can  be  made ;  for  it  can- 
not be'  expected,  that  any  man  should  give  to  another 
what  he  must  himself  want  in  the  same  degree.  But  this 
excuse  is  too  frequently  oiSered  by  those  who  are  poor  only 
in  their  own  opinion,  who  have  habituated  themselves  to 
look  cm  those  that  are  above,  ratherthan  on  those  that  are  be- 
low them,  and  cannot  account  themselves  rich,  while  they 
see  any  richer ;  men  who  measure  their  revenues,  not  by 
the  wants  of  nature,  but  by  the  demands  of  vanity  i  and 
who  have  nothing  to  give,  only  because  they  will  not  di- 
minish any  particle  of  their  splendour,  nor  reduce  the 
pomp  of  their  equipage;  who,  while  tiieir  tables  are 
heaped  with  delicacies,  and  their  houses  crowded  with 
festal  assemblies,  suffer  the  poor  to  languish  in  the  streets 
in  miseries  and  in  want,  complain  that  their  fortunes  are 
not  equal  to  the  generosity  of  their  minds,  and  applaud 
their  own  inclinations  to  charity  and  mercy ;  inclinations 
which  are  never  exerted  in  beneficence,  because  they 
cannot  spare  any  thing  from  their  appetites  and  their  pride. 

Others  there  are,  who  firequently  delight  to  dwell  upon 
the  excellency  of  charity,  and  profess  themselves  ready  to 
comply  with  its  precepts,  whenever  proper  objects  shaU 
be  proposed,  and  an  opportunity  of  proper  application 
shall  be  found ;  but  they  pretend  that  they  are  so  well  in- 
formed, with  regard  to  the  perversion  of  charity,  and  disco- 
ver so  many  ill  effects  of  indistinguiBhing  and  careless  libe- 
rality, that  they  are  not  easily  satisfied  with  the  occasions 
which  are  offered  them.    They  are  sometimes  afraid  of  en- 
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oaawgiiy  idleneM,  and  BomatimearfcomHeinniingiiiLpiM- 
laie,«Bdwi«adilf  find  objectioiu  to  erei;  method  ofctani; 
dut  cui  be  menticHied  to  tjjem,  that  then  good  iidmt- 
liMii  ue  of  Tety  little  adTantage  Up  thenstc^iniU; 
bat,  however,  Uie;  congratulate  themselfeB  npoo  tbai 
OMrit,  and  stUl  appland  that  geneiodt;  b;  which  oli- 
■litj  wu  never  softened,  and  by  which  want  nntt  rj 
rdieved. 

But  that  all  these  imaginary  pleas  mt?  be  autm 
coofEded,  that  the  opportuni^  ot  duri^,  vtiA  pn- 
itnca  Ins  diia  day  pot  into  our  haodg,  may  not  be  nc 
l^ected,  and  tfiat  oar  alms  may  be  girai  in  wb  i 
wctutaa  as  may  obtain  acceptance  with  the  gnl  i'^'^ 
of  all  theMith.  w1m>  baa  {aomiaed  to  show  ■«<?  ic  iBc 
merciiul,  I  Ath  endeaTour  to  lay  befcwe  700, 

Fimar :  The  importance  and  neeesai^  (^  ibe  ftnv 
t^cfaari^. 

Sbcondlt  :  Hie  diqioaition  of  mind,  whidi  if  k'>'^ 
air  tn  make  oar  alms  acceptable  to  God. 

Trikdlt  :  Ibe  teaaonaUoiesB  gf  laying  boU  inii^'' 
yiti-i^t  Vfppottaiutj  tx  the  exerciae  of  oor  daitj- 

Aml,FlsST:  IshaHendnTOBTloHhinrtbeii^^''^ 
a^  a«nauy  ctf  tbe  pmetico  of  chati^.    The  iapi-n^ 
mi  MosatT  of  dbarity  ia  so  eridoit.  diat  u  ii  »^^'  ' 
t  m»  pnwf  cwiM  be  necewaiy,  w  it  9-^- 
sts  lAkh  do  not  etead^' 
i.  F«»= 
I  w'  tms  <mr  tbov^bm  «   *xdt  -M  >T^ 
skaU  O.X  find  MM  HDtne  to  the  uw» '  | 

•k  ap  K>  beavm.  which  we  haw  h«  ^■'  ' 

■  rftheSsf--'* 


■  Ctmter.  mhmt  la^ite  fimrt  pi*  ^  :^ 
mit  w^  tei  Mmefai  WW  W  ibH  p3.  ^ 

ii  rnwon  w«  am.  eron  ill*  s^  <*^  ' 
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J  by  imitaliiig  his  goodness,  afid  eudeavoitariBg  ifae 
istanc^  and  protection  of  each  other ;  and  our  Jiidge^ 
lo  has  already  declared  that  the  merciful  shall  obtsin 
trey,  and  that  in  the  awful  day,  in  which  every  man 
ill  be  recompensed  aeoordBng  to  his  woiiul,  he  that  sow- 
i  sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly. 
If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  earth,  and  extend  our  ob* 
rvations  through  the  system  of  human  beings,  what 
all  we  find  but  scenes  of  misery  and  innumerable  va« 
^ties  of  calamity  and  distress,  the  pains  of  sickness,  the 
dunds  of  casualty,  the  gripings  of  hunger,  and  the  cold 

nakedness ;  wretches  wandering  without  an  habitation, 
Lposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  proud^  and  the  insults  (d 
le  cruel,  goaded  forward,  by  the  stings  of  poverty,  to 
ishonest  acts,  whidi  perhaps  relieve  their  present  misery, 
dly  to  draw  some  more  dreadful  distsess  upon  them?  And 
rhat  are  we  taugjit,  by  all  these  different  states  of  unhap* 
incss?  what,  but  the  necessity  of  that  virtue  by  which 
bey  are  rdieved ;  by  which  the  orphan  may  be  supplied 
ridi  a  father,  and  die  widow  wiA  a  defendeir ;  by  which 
lakedness  inay  be  dothed,  sickness  set  free  fiom  adventi- 
ious  pains ;  the  stranger  solaced  in  his  wanderings,  and 
he  hungry  restored  to  vigour  and  to  ease  ? 

If  we  turn  &om  these  rdelancholy  prospects,  and  cast 
mr  eyes  upoik  ourselves,  what  shall  we  find,  but  a  pieca- 
rious  and  frail  being,  surrounded  on  every  side  with  dan« 
4er,  and  besieged  with  miseries  and  with  wants  ?  nuseries, 
v^hich  we  Cannot  avert  by  our  own  power,  and  wants 
vhieh  our  own  abilities  cannot  supply.  We  perceive  our- 
sdves  whpUy  unable  to  stand  alone,  and  oompdled  to  soli* 
cit,  every  moment,  the  assistance  of  our  fellow-creatores ; 
whom,  perhaps,  our  Makeir  enablesua  at  present  io  repay 
by  mutual  kindness,  but  whom  we  know  not  how  soon  we 
may  be  necessitated  to  implore,  without  the  capacity  of 
rotnniing  their  beneficence. 

1"^-  Teftebtion  swely  odght  immedia;tely  to  convince  us 
"cessity  df  charity ;  prudBice^  even  without  religiony 
>  admonish  eveiy  one  to  assist  the  helpless,  and 
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ooonging'  idleness,  and  eometimes  of  conat^ 
ture,  and  so  readily  find  objections  to  evex^,    '  T 
that  cui  bo  mentioned  to  tbeta,  thaf     - 
tions  are  of  very  little  adranta^  tf'   '■ 
but,  however,  die;  congratulattf'    - 
tnerit,  aud  still  applaud  that  f    ■ 
mity  was  never  Goftened,  ao^  ^ 

relieved.  -.^  ^* 

But  that  all  these  imaf;'  *  jimaji' 

confute^  that  the  oppof  i  Miir^.be':^- 

dence  has  diis  day  put    -^  .ate.     Asrhn^.'' 

(fleeted,  and  that  oai  .  ire  are  pres^v''.> 

manner  as  may  obtar  ,  cular,  as  well  as  reL~  -■ 

of  all  the  earth,  wh*  ^  .ur  himself  to  be  di^di^::.--'- 

meroilul,  I  shall  eri         .'>>ut  danger  of  feeling  tli''''-'^* 

First  :  The  ivt        ^  in  his  present  state :  benL-r : 

of  chanty.  ,       <i^^  tlie  owtinuaace  ol  lichAi.  ■-  ' 

Skcosdlt  :  'e,  that  be  shall  not  himsefj"  wr;-  ~- 

suy  to  make  oi .     -i*  now  denies,  and  pertiaf as  be  ec«7'_- 

ThibbLT:      aub  U»oee  whose  petitioD  be  n.?m-  r^-:- 

l*Fseiu  opfor   oies  be  i»ow  insults.    Soch  is  ti>e  isssi.--" 

And.  Fir  Airs,  and  «»  fivquenily  does  Gv-»i  »^«rr:  : 

and  nccesar  ^  of  the  wvwtd.  by  exalting-  ibe  Ihh-.  »-.•  *-'---  — 

and  ■««»  v«rTluL 

bixvd  A  r  fo^^va  cp  <v>ct?ch  higher  visA'^  -^slz.   ~-s 
^  rg^  ^  Kl*tk-<i  to  thi^  daiT.  aud  exauinr  :^   c.=:  o- 
ft^^   .-m  «i  M&sliad.  ii  wi2  be  ioand.  thaz  mZ  '-  ~— 
^ff     .,  ihr  mnb.  b.-^fTrt  tih^  miy  difo  w^ii  -"-tr---- 
v^     ,  An  Kort.  y«  arrw  ia  tije  «Jtbtai>»s    -r    ':»t^     ■ 

WTf  dikZ  ^^-^  -^^    . 

ht<v  tfVKi-:TTic  an-e  Trm-a^^rw-    - 


Sir* 
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'"»ctice;  for 
'^pts 

'1'  Job, 
ice  of  his 

nduct  of  the 
duty  of  attend- 
ing to  relieve  the 


be  superseded,  when 

deemer  is  remembered, 

11  us  that  those  who  have 

aom  him,  that  the  practice 

c  test  by  which  we  shall  be 

those  only,  who  have  given  food 

t  to  the  naked,  shall,  at  the  final 

le  Son  of  God  amongst  the  blessed 


more  be  added  to  show  the  necessity 

jharity ;  for  what  can  be  expected  to 

om  everlasting  felicity  is  disregarded; 

without  emotion,  never-ending  miseries 

Jmnipotence  ?  It,  therefore,  now  remains 

e, 

:    How  we  may  practise  this  duty,  in  a 
asing  to  him   who  commanded  it;  or  what 
of  mind  is  necessary  to  make  our  alms  accept- 
jd. 

dviour,  as  he  has  informed  us  of  the  necessity  of 

has  not  omitted  to  teach  us  likewise  how  our  acts 

aty  are  to  be  performed.  And  from  his  own  precepts, 

hose   of  his    apostles,    may  be  learned    all    the 

>n8  necessary  to  obviate  the  deceit  of  our  own  hearts, 

""Tve  us  from  fiedling  into  follies  dangerous  to 

ve  imagine  ourselves  advancing  in  the 

ded  by  Jesus  Christ,  when  we  give  our 

nh 
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alns,  to  dmA  uunelfes  <if  pride,  ^mm^Kwjj  and  dene 
of  appbnse:  we  aie  fixbidden  to  gi¥e,dat  wenajbe 
9KB  of  men^aaidiiistziicted  a>  tDeQndiictoiirciiaiity,tint 
it  fltt J  be  known  to  oor  Father  wUdi  aeetli  in  secret  By 
this  piecept  it  is  not  to  be  ondentxxid,  that  we  aie  foriad- 
den  to  give  ahns  in  pidUick,  or  wfaeie  we  maj  be  seen  of 
men;    tar  our  Savioar  has  also  oommanded,  that  our 
^  b^t  dKmld  ao  shine  befme  men,  diat  th^  naj  see 
our  good  woiks.  and  glorify  our  Father  wbidi  is  in  hea- 
Ten.'*    The  meaning,  dieiefove,  of  this  text  is  not  dttt  we 
dhoaU  fartiear  to  gire  ahns  in  the  ^iht  of  men,  but  dnt 
we  flhooUnot  snSer  the  presence  of  men  to  act  as  die 
aaotiTe  to  oor  charitj,  nor  legaid  dicir  pnise  as  any  object 
to  our  widies ;  n  preeept  suid j  leasonable ;  for  how  cu 
that  net  be  riitnoos,  which  depends  not  npon  our  own 
dioaoe,  hot  iqion  that  of  odiefs,  and  whidi  we  diouU  aot 
hare  peitumed,  if  we  had  not  expected  diat  Aey  would 
hare  af^danded  it? 

Of  the  same  kind,  tboogh  somewhat  cBiBeratt  in  its 
immediate  and  liteial  acceptation,  is  the  instmctioii  am- 
tained  in  the  text,  in  which  we  are  taught  by  St  Bud, 
dnt  erenr  man  ongfat  to  give  aoooiding  lo  the  pmpose  d 
his  own  heart,  not  gnk^;ii^T,  or  of  neeessitj ;  by  wUdi 
it  is  oonunanded,  that  we  should,  as  oor  Sarioor  had  il- 
icadr  taught  us,  lay  aside,  in  the  distribution  of  our  alns, 
an  legaid  to  human  andiority ;  that  we  should  give  ac- 
eoiding  to  the  pmpose  of  our  own  hearts,  without  nagfA 
to  solicitation  or  influence  ;  that  we  should  gire,  beeasse 
God  has  commanded,  and  gire  cheerfully,  as  a  proof  of 
ready  and  unoonapdled  obedience ;  obedience  unoompeDed 
by  any  other  motive  than  a  due  sense  of  our  depend 
ence  iqwn  the  universal  L<»d,  and  the  reascmalileDev 
of  obstfrii^  the  law  of  him  by  whom  we  were  created 

Theie  are  likewise  other  rales  to  be  obeerred  in  the 
practioe  <rf'  charity,  which  may  be  gathered;  at  least  cofi- 
scquentially,fnNn  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  which  the  cott- 
mon  piudence  of  mankind  at  the  same  time  evidently  f^- 
scribes.    It  is  necessaiy  that,  in  bestowing  our  alms,  ^ 
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should  endeavour  to  promote  the  service  of  God,  and  the 
general  happiness  of  soeietyy  and,  therefore,  we  ought  not 
to  give  them  without  inquiry  into  the  ends  for  which  they 
are  desired ;  we  ought  not  to  su£Fer  our  beneficence  to  be 
made  instrumental  to  the  encouragement  of  vice,  or  the 
support  of  idleness ;  because  what  is  thus  squandered  may 
be  wanted  by  others,  who  would  use  our  kindness  to 
better  purposes,  and  who,  without  our  assistance,  would 
perhaps  perish. 

Another  precept,  too  often  neglected,  which  yet  a  ge- 
nerous and  elevated  mind  would  naturally  think  highly 
necessary  to  be  observed,  is,  that  alms  should  be  given  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  most  pleasing  to  the  person  who 
receives  them ;  that  our  charity  should  not  be  accompanied 
with  insults,  nor  followed  by  reproaches ;  that  we  should, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  spare  the  wretched  the  unneces- 
sary, the  mortifying  pain  of  recounting  their  calamities, 
and  representing  their  distress;  and  when  we  have  re- 
lieved them  we  should  never  upbraid  them  with  our  kind- 
ness, nor  recall  their  afflictions  to  their  minds  by  cruel  and 
unseasonable  admonitions  to  gratitude  or  industry.  He 
only  confers  favours  generously,  who  appears,  when  they 
are  once  conferred,  to  remember  them  no  more. 

Poverty  is  in  itself  sufficiently  afflictive,  and  to  most 
minds  the  pain  of  wanting  assistance  is  scarcely  balanced 
by  the  pleasure  of  receiving  it.  The  end  of  charity  is  to 
mitigate  calamities ;  and  he  has  litde  title  to  the  reward 
of  mercy,  who  afflicts  with  one  hand,  while  he  sucooura 
with  the  other.  But  this  fault,  like  many  others,  arises 
from  pride,  and  from  the  desire  of  temporal  rewards. 
Men  either  forget  the  common  nature  of  humanity,  and,* 
therefore,  reproach  others  with  those  misfortunes  to  which 
they  are  themselves  equally  subject ;  or  they  expect,  from 
the  gratitude,  or  applause,  of  those  whom  they  benefit, 
that  reward  which  they  are  commanded  to  hope  only  from 
their  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Such  are  the  rules  of  charity,  and^  such  the  cautions  re- 
quire, to  make  our  alms  pleasing  to  him,  in  whose  name 

II  k  2 
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tkr  cugfa  lo  be  giroi ;  and,  diat  Aej  may  be  now  ^Kii 

DC*  fToAf^asiy,  or  of  necessitf,  bot  with  that  cbeetfal- 
mem  which  the  ^nstle  reuHimiepda  as  necessaiy  to  dnv 
itrwm  the  love  of  God  upon  those  by  whcmi  Aej  an  be- 
stowed, let  oBootHidcT, 

Tbikdlt  :  The  leasoaaUeness  of  Uymg  hoM  on 
the  piejeiit  opportmiitjr  for  the  exercise  of  onr  chuitf . 

It  is  jost  dtat  we  should  coiisider  every  oppoitanitr  i^ 
pesionm^  a  good  actitxi  aa  the  gift  of  God,  one  of  the 
cUef  gifts  which  God  bestows  njxm  man,  in  his  present 
stale,  and  endeaToor  to  improve  the  blessing,  that  it  ms; 
Dot  be  withdrawn  from  as,  as  a  talent  nnemplojed ;  foi  it 
is  not  oeitaio,  that  he,  who  n^ects  this  call  to  Ms  dntf. 
wiD  he  pemitlted  to  live  till  he  heais  another.  It  is 
Kkewiae  reamnable  to  seize  this  opportunity,  because  per- 
haps none  can  be  afforded  of  more  useful  or  beneficial 
diari^,  none  in  which  all  the  various  purposes  of  chuit; 
aie  moie  oompendionsly  united. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that,  by  this  charity,  idlesera  is 
enoonraged ;  for  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  it  aie  at 
present  incapable  of  labour,  but  hereafter  designed  for  it 
Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  vice  is  countenanced  by  it,  (m 
many  of  them  cannot  yet  be  vitious-  Ihose  who  ncv 
gtjB  cannot  bestow  their  alms  for  the  pleasure  of  beaiii^ 
their  charity  acknowledged,  for  they  who  shall  ncan  it 
will  not  know  their  benefactors. 

The  immediate  effect  of  alms  given  on  this  oocasicHii 

is   not  only  food   to  the  hungry,   and   clothes   to  the 

naked,  and  an   habitation  to  the   destitute,   but,  whit 

is  of  more  lasting  advantage,  instruction  to  the  ignorsnt- 

He  that  supports  an  iniant,  enables  him  to  Uve  bere ; 

but  be  that  educates  him.  assists  him  in  his  passage  tn 

a  happier  state,  and  prevents  that  wickedness  wbich  i^ 

necessary,  yet  the  frequent  consequence  of  on- 

sd  infancy  and  vagrant  poverty. 

es  this  charitjy  terminate  in  the  persons  npoo 

is  conferred,  but  extends  its  influence  throngb 

I  state,  which  has  very  frequently  experienced! 
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how  much  is  to  be  dieaded  from  men,  bred  up  without 
principles,  and  without  employment  He  who  begs  in 
the  street  in  his  infancy,  learns  only  how  to  rob  there  in 
his  manhood;  and  it  is  certainly  very  apparent,  with 
how  much  less  difficulty  evils  are  prevented  than  re- 
medied. 

But  though  we  should  suppose,  what  reason  and  ex- 
perience sufficiently  disprove,  that  poverty  and  ignorance 
were  calamities  to  those  only  on  whom  th^  fall,  yet  surely 
the  sense  of  their  misery  might  be  sufficient  to  awaken  us 
to  compassion.  For  who  can  hear  the  cries  of  a  naked  in- 
fant, without  remembering  that  he  was  himself  once  equally 
naked,  equally  helpless  ?  Who  can  see  the  disorders  of  the 
ignorant,  without  remembering  that  he  was  bom  as  igno- 
rant as  they?  And  who  can  forbear  to  reflect,  that  he 
ought  to  bestow  on  others  those  benefits  which  he  re- 
ceived himself?  Who,  that  shall  see  piety  and  wisdom 
promoted  by  his  beneficence,  can  wish,  that  what  he  gives 
for  such  uses  had  been  employed  in  any  other  manner  ? 
As  the  apostle  exhorts  to  hospitality  by  observing  that 
some  have  entertained  angels  unawares,  let  us  animate 
ourselves  to  this  charity  by  the  hopes  of  educating  saints. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  reclaim  vice,  and  to  improve  inno- 
cence to  holiness ;  and  remember  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  in  which  our  Saviour  has  promised  to  consider 
our  gifts  to  these  little  ones  as  given  to  himself;  and  that 
^'  they  who  have  turned  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine 
forth  as  the  sun,  for  ever  and  ever. 

SERMON    XX. 

"*  Knowing  Uu§  first,  that  there  dull  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walk* 
ing  after  their  own  lasts."    3  Pbtbe  iii.  3. 

A  VERY  little  acquaintance  with  human  nature  will  inform 
us,  that  there  are  few  men  who  can  patiently  bear  the 
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tbtrT  oudit  to  be  giTen;  md,  dial  ihe^       r 

om  gro-ipingly,  or  of  necessity,  b^  jj 

DM6  which  die  apostle  reconmieii^  [•  'i        ^  ^  ^ 

di.*m  the  love  of  God  upon  tbc^  '  '   t 

ttpwed,  let  ns  conader,  '  ■_   >  ^^^  ^,^ 

Te.BDLY :    The    fe«onr      «  es^dJly-^l^. 

the  present  opportmu^  for     .  ^  ^  „ther  of  ««- 

II  b  jna  that  we  sho-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

If^"T5  *  frL"r  ^  in  time,  «h««trf,  «*1 

stat*^end«Toor  ^  ^^^  Thej  «e  »t 

.K^bewithdiawn  ^^  ^^  cariosity  which  «spiri<« 

B  Botcertam,  w     ^^    ,„^„^  .^  ^.p^nly  drtectoL   !i 

wtU  be  pnnirtr        ^^^  ^^  deceiTing  manldnd  bj  &1« 

,  j«-  doe«  any  thing  remun,   but  to  »tow 

P~  .  ,  «■  be  no  longer   denied.     Impnienee  n 

-  *        j,^  asidstance  of  inunoiality ;  and  the  ov- 

.  ^  cannot  be  escaped  most  be  c^t^y  dcfin- 

^  is  in  iteelf  timoroos,  and  natnraUy  skolb  ii 

1*1  in  daikness,  hut  grows  fiirioos  bj  despWi 

n"""    ^  it  tfO  ^  ™*  further,  turns  npon  the  pmsDO. 

4  u  the  5>sl^  *^  *  wMn  abAudoned  to  the  indidgoKt 

->■«  indin**'**'*-    He  justifies  mie  crime  by  MWtbff; 

>«s  wicked  pnneiples  to  sapprat  wicked  practices ;  Q- 

ijos  TnthfT  1°  coimpt  othei^  than  own  hiasdf  cn^- 

^d.  and,  ID  avoid  that  ehame  which  a  coofesHon  of  his 

a^  would  bring  apoB  him,  calls  "  ctiI  good,  andgocJ 

^J.  pats  thifcoesa  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness."  Hs 

a^TOurs  to  trample  i^xmi  those  laws  which  he  is  kixm 

,;(  0  obseire,  to  seoff  at  those  truths  which,  if  admitu^ 

iit  lendeiM^  to  coorict  his  whole  behariiffi 

bsQidity,  and,  from  haTtng  long  negleclod  lo 

es  at  length  into  rebellion  against  hin. 

ji  ever  became  abandtMied  at  once,  is  an  (^ 

observation,  wiiich,  like   other  asseitioiis 

experience,  receives  nev  ccmfinDatioD  bi 

e,    A  man  ventures  open   vrickedneK,  ai 


•«^. 
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JgMr 

^L>       <t  ^'Hted    He  looks 

^^  ^  thought  of 


'^^^T'^^V  «fe9  ^  to  the  incon- 

^  -^^    *^^    ^  7*  acpeeded  by  cun- 

^^'^^^^^^^  ^^^  .nd  caution,  always 

^^^4^  •J^  ais  vessel   should   be 

^^  ^  *  by  a  quicksand,  or  hur- 

^^^  ^  ^ht  of  shore.    But  his  fears 

4?  ^^J^^fc^  *  ^^P  becomes  less  formidable. 

Vj  ^^^^  ^  ^^  danger,  ventures  out  with 

'*^ . '^^  «¥ithout  inclination  to  retuin,  till 

^V^  .  boundless  ocean,  tossed  about  by 

^  \  last  swallowed  by  the  waves. 

J,  or  once  had,  an  esteem  and  reverence 

a  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  vice ;  of 

jt  they  were  impressed  by  nature,  implanted 

J,  or  deduced  and  settled  by  reason,  it  is,  at 

very  little  importance  to  inquire.    Such  these 

.ire,  however  they  were  originally  received,  as 

cannot  but  adopt  and  strengthen,  and  every  man 

eely  confess  that  reason  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  his 

iOCt    Whoever,  therefore,  recedes,  in  his  practice, 

>m  rules  of  which  he  allows  obligation,  and  suffers  his 

/assions  to  prevail  over  his  opinions,  feels  at  first  a  secret 

reluctance,  is  conscious  of  some  sort  of  violence  done  to 

his  intellectual  powers;  and  though  he  will  not  deny 

himself  that  pleasure  which  is  present  before  him,  or  that 

single   gratification  of  his  passions,  he  determines,  or 

thinks   he  determines,  that  he  wiU  yield  to  no  future 

temptation,  that  he  will  hereafter  reject  all  the  solicitation 

:>/  his  appetites,  and  live  in  such  a  manner  as  he  should 

applaud  in  others,  and  as  his  own  conscience  should  ap- 

>rove  in  himself. 

PerhajM  every  man  may  recollect,  that  this  was  the 
emper  of  his  mind,  when  he  first  permitted  himself  to 
cviate  from  the  known  paths  of  his  duty,  and  that  he 
ever  forsook  them,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  without  a 
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design  to  return  to  them,  and  peiserere  in  them;  and 
diat,  when  he  was  tempted  another  time,  he  oompBed, 
always  with  a  tacit  intention  to  add  but  this  one  move  to 
his  offences,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  pemtenee 
and  obedience,  ^erhi^  there  axe  veiy  many  amoog  the 
most  profligate,  who  frequently  still  their  ccmscieiioes,  and 
animate  their  hopes,  with  yiews  of  reformation  to  be.  sin- 
cerely entered  upon  in  some  distapt  period  of  their  lifes, 
who  propose  to  dedicate,  at  least,  their  last  years  to  pie^) 
and  at  some  moments  giye  way  to  wishes,  that  they  maj 
some  time  taste  the  satisCsLCtion  of  a  good  life,  and  ^  die 
the  deadi  of  the  righteous.*' 

But  these,  however  giren  up  to  their  desires  and  pas- 
nons,  however  ignorant  of  their  own  weakness,  and  pre- 
sumptuously confident  of  their  natural  powers,  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  summit  of  impiety,  till  they  have 
learned,  not  only  to  n^ect,  but  to  insult  religion,  not 
only  to  be  vitious,  but  to  scoff  at  virtue. 

TUs  seems  to  be  the  last  effect  of  a  long  continued 
habit  of  sin,  the  strongest  evidence  of  a  mind  cormpted 
almost  beyond  hope  of  a  recovery.  Wickedness  in  this 
state  seems  to  have  extended  its  power  from  the  passions 
to  the  understanding.  Not  only  the  desire  of  doing  weD 
is  extinguished,  but  the  discernment  of  good  and  evil  ob- 
literated and  destroyed.  Such  is  the  infatuation  produced 
by  a  long  course  of  obstinate  gtuLL 

Not  only  our  speculations  influence  our  practice,  but 
our  practice  reciprocally  influences  our  speculations.  We 
not  only  do  what  we  appiOTC,  but  there  is  danger  lest  in 
time  we  come  to  approve  what  we  do,  though  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  we  do  it.  A  man  is  always  desirous 
of  being  at  peace  with  himself;  and  when  he  cannot  re- 
concile his  passions  to  his  conscience,  he  will  attempt  to 
reconcile  his  conscience  to  his  passions ;  he  wiU  find  lea- 
son  for  doing  what  he  resolved  to  do,  and,  rather  dian  not 
**  walk  after  his  own  lusts,''  will  scoff  at  religion. 

These  scoffers  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  dasses, 
to  be  addressed  in  a  very  different  manner ;  those  whom  a 
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constant  prosecution  of  their  lusts  has  deluded  into  a  real 
disbelief  of  religion,  or  diverted  from  a  serious  examina- 
tioa  of  it ;  and  those  who  are  conyinced  of  the  truth  of 
revelation,  but  affect  to  contemn  and  ridicule  it  from  mo- 
tives of  interest  or  vanily. 

I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  evince. 

First  :  The  folly  of  scoffing  at  religion  in  those  who 
doubt  the  truth  of  it    And, 

Secondly  :  The  wickedness  of  this  practice  in  those 
who  believe  it 

First  :  I  shall  endeavour  to  evince  the  folly  of  scoffing 
at  religion  in  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  it 

Those  who  in  reality  disbelieve,  or  doubt  of  religion, 
however  negligent  they  may  be  in  their  inquiries  after  truth, 
generally  profess  the  highest  reverence  for  it,  the  sincerest 
desire  to  discover  it,  an  the  strongest  resolutions  to  ad- 
here to  it  They  will  frequently  assert,  and  vnth  good 
leason,  that  every  man  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  his 
love  of  truth ;  that  man  enjoys  the  power  of  reason  for 
this  great  end,  that  he  may  distinguish  truth  from  false* 
hood ;  that  not  to  search  for  it  is  the  most  criminal  lazi- 
ness, and  not  to  declare  it,  in  opposition  to  the  frowns  of 
power,  or  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  the  most  despicable 
cowardice. 

When  they  declaim  on  this  darling  subject,  they  sel- 
dom fail  to  take  the  opportunity  of  throwing  out  keen  in- 
vectives against  bigotry;  bigotry,  that  voluntary  blind- 
ness, that  slavish  submission  to  the  notions  of  others, 
which  shackles  the  power  of  the  soul,  and  retards  the 
progress  of  reason;  that  cloud,  which  intercepts  oiur 
views,  and  throws  a  shade  over  the  light  of  truth. 

Such  is  the  discourse  of  these  men;  and  who,  that 
hears  it,  would  not  expect  from  them  the  most  disinter- 
ested impartiality,  the  most  unwearied  assiduity,  and  the 
most  candid  and  sober  attention  to  any  thing  proposed  as 
an  argument  upon  a  subject  worthy  of  their  study  ?  Who 
would  not  imagine  that  they  made  it  the  grand  business 
of  their  lives  to  cany  the  art  of  reasoning  to  its  greatest 
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desig;!]  to  return  to  them,  and  pets**    ■  '>y 

that,  when  be  was  tempted  aootlK  ,  1  u 

always  with  a  tacit  intention  to  ^';  ;yid 

his  offences,  and  to  spend  the  r 

and  obedience.     Perhaps  ther'  -'■-  with  so 

most  profligate,  who  freque"  ■  "^ity  and  airj 

animate  their  hopes,  with  ■■'im  for  a  dupfMant 

cerely  entered  upon  in  ■■  .  and  an  anfa^ndiceil 

who  propose  to  dwlica*  iirm  contrary  ideas  rf  an 

and  at  some  momer 

some  time  taste  t^  '^'W.  thought  necessary  to  know, 

the  death  of  the  mx*  well  be  socceEsfony  proBecuud 

But  these,  b-  i»d  loaue.  It  might,  tberofore,  he  ero- 
sions, bowevr  :■  exalted  sect  is  ahore  the  low  emi^oyaeDts 
siunptuoaa)'  .otasements  of  vulgar  minds ;  that  th^  ariid 
T«t  arrivr  j-^  which  may  interrupt  tbor  mediutioBs,  or 
learned'  >  '»>'  ideas;  and  that,  therefore,  wboem  sands 
fttdr  t'     .-  1  ^'^v  insttuctions  most  serk  them  in  pxinrle> 

"p^     _   ^-.coienbi.  in  deserts  or  in  cdls. 

Ik'        ..  ut.-«v  men  hare  dtscorered,  it  seeras,  m  ^vae  cah- 

t         _-<->«■  «a>«  k>  knowle^e.     They  decide  the  amoet  m» 

..i>vUB  t{iK^^>os  aMiidst  the  j(>Uity  of  feasts,  ami  ibe 

t^t.-««s  ■.<<  rh4.    Tbey  bare  found  that  an  aidreTsaiy  k 

■i>r  .mc-:!^  :$i!<i:BCied  than  cnofuued.    They  ins^L  iK4^ 

>  <';tiKf«iii>iU£f .  their  antapmiists.  and  decline  the  htza 

o  jiKsont  K-  :hip  ttiampb. 

Is  »  •■  «««k:b:3<4n]  masim  aaK«^  ibtm.  lh*t  W  «ii 
•**!«*■*»  «■  t-f'tcx-*  cwfsan  it.  F.-*  tti*  twos  tis^ 
"***  •*"  svTttsir  vi  n-iissa:  c«iy  raii'  <M  iMvury.  as: 
■AMnMH-  wtj;  :».f  KtBk,-««  c-.at-^Ki*  w^Lifnex  is  acK^a:^ 

'  ''■'•^-art  dK«  MSnirt  -Jbemsd^t^  az>i  p?  «■  j;- 
'i«rEr  tf»»  *itjLia»-  cf^-i^cac  "^  »*rs  c«»  tiirt 
^^^nc  frt,-nt  .x.;.-n»(!HB-  aai£  i  oi-I^  Vikc^;  ib-.ir 

^■■~*  *■  *  »\'r^  aKvwast^  ifiii^Liistcum.  iim  jk  *x- 
'  ^■-■^"T-  ^  3Ri»  »«  W  Jim  nx  a>  i-^s* 


W  ->►  ■'^^ 
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^^  ^v  lay  claim  to  victory,  and 

be  applauded  than  de- 


*" 


^  *^^'  Vk.       ^  nther  Bing^  or 

'  ^^^ty^  ^  t        V  '^^  among  *  men. 

^^  y^  ^f     "^  \   *  \  ^  society.    The  other 

'^^    '  ary  for  acquiring  it. 

'  ^  lUg  with  regard  to  either 

,  .  ^reat  reason  to  envy  or  ad- 

'■  ^  ^^^  #^  -lepth  of  knowledge,  or  intense- 

itxacted    notions,  and  superficial 
'V/;; .  ,  ior  a  man  who  is  ambitious  only  of 

of  a  jest    That  man  may  laugh  who 
and  he,  that  cannot  comprehend  a  demon- 
turn  the  terms  to  ridicule, 
thod  of  controversy  is,  indeed,  the  general  re- 
those  whose  idleness  or  incapacity  disable  them 
producing  any  thing  solid  or  convincing.    They, 
.o  are  certain  of  being  confuted  and  exposed  in  a  sober 
j0pate,  imagine  that  by  returning  scuirility  for  reason, 
and  by  laughing  most  loudly,  when  they  have  least  to 
fioy^   they  shall  shelter  their  ignorance  from  detection, 
and  supply  with  impudence  what  they  want  in  know- 


NoT  will  the  possessours  of  this  boasted  talent  or  ridi- 
cule appear  more  to  deserve  respect  on  account  of  their 
uaelulness  to  mankind.  These  gay  sallies  of  imagination, 
mrlien  confined  to  proper  subjects,  and  restrained  within 
tbe  bounds  of  dec^icy,  are  of  no  farther  use  to  mankind 
than  to  divert,  and  can  have  no  higher  place  in  our 
esteem  than  any  other  art  that  terminates  in  mere  amuse- 


JBut  when  men  treat  serious  matters  ludicrously,  when 
they  study,  not,  for  truth,  but  for  a  jest,  when  they  unite 
the  most  awful  and  the  most  trifling  ideas,  only  to  tickle 
the  imagination  with  the  surprise  of  novelty,  they  no 
longer  have  the  poor  merit  of  diverting;  they  raise  alwaya 
^ther  horrour  or  contempt,  and  hazard  their   highest 


;  nuUe  los^ptKt  Ac  &sigiie  of  maoniii^; 
h  a  bap  ■■crimirw  <d  sokmn  iiaiges. 
SBOst  BedlXianT  and  Uiuiuuke  Ubour, 
■D  emr  faacies.  nad  ks  JKrah  ^mfkijmait^ 

BeaKies.  W  tbai  W9  |«aciKsed  die  ait  of  aleneii^  otben 
wiika  JHl.  ni  tnc  leaiBS  u  sao^  hnaadf  in  the  sum 
mamma.  It  bcci— gt  maecawT  to  tlie  tnuiqfmlli^  of  Ids 
ovn  Hiad  lo  ambue  an  olgectaan ;  it  is  sofScieiit  for  tna 
if  be  can  nficnle  it. 

Tbns  be  aom  giowi  indiflieTCiit  to  tnidi  or  Uadiood,  and 
ahaoat  ine^pable  of  £seeniing  one  &om  tbe  other.  He 
conaidcxB  etemi^  ilsdf  as  a  snbiect  lor  mirth,  and  is 
eqnaO  J  bidienms  wpoa  all  occaams. 

What  ddoaon,  what  bigoti;,  is  eqml  to  this!  Ma 
n^ect  to  search  after  etenul  happiness  for  tear  of  beii^ 
interrupted  in  their  mirth.  If  others  have  been  misled. 
tbej  have  been  misled  bj  their  reverence  for  great  autho- 
rities, or  by  Btrxmg  prejudices  of  education.  Such  emms 
may  be  extenuated,  and  perfai^  excused.  Tbej  have  at 
least  something  plausible  to  plead,  and  tbeir  assertots  act 
with  some  show  of  reason.  But  what  can  the  most  ex- 
tensive charity  allege  in  favour  of  those  men  who,  if  tber 
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State ;  whether  he  has  giren  any  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  our  conduct  here ;  whether  he  has  given  them  by  reve* 
lation ;  and  whether  the  religion  publickly  taught  carries 
any  mark  of  Divine  appointment.  These  ai'e  questions 
which  every  reasonable  being  ought  undoubtedly  to  con- 
sider with  an  attention  suitable  to  their  importance ;  and 
he,  whom  the  consideration  of  eternal  happiness  or  misery 
cannot  avraken  from  his  pleasing  dreams,  cannot  prevail 
upon  to  suspend  his  mirth,  surely  ought  not  to  despise 
others  for  dulness  and  stupidity. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  nature  of  things  is  not 
alterable  by  our  conduct  We  cannot  make  truth ;  it  is 
our  business  <mly  to  find  it.  No  proposition  can  become 
more  or  less  certain  or  important,  by  being  considered  or 
neglected.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  wish,  or  to  suppose,  that 
to  be  false  which  is  in  itself  true ;  and,  therefore,  to  acqui-* 
eace  in  our  own  wishes  and  suppositions,  when  the  matter 
is  of  eternal  consequence,  to  believe  obstinately  without 
grounds  of  belief,  and  to  determine  without  examination, 
is  the  last  degree  of  folly  and  absurdity.  It  is  not  impos* 
sible  that  he  who  acts  in  this  manner  may  obtain  the 
approbation  of  madmen  like  himself,  but  he  will  incur  the 
contempt  of  every  wise  man ;  and,  what  is  more  to  be 
feared,  amidst  his  security  and  supineness,  his  sallies  and 
his  flights,  **  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh 
him  to  scorn ;  the  Lord  shall  have  him  in  derision." 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  folly 
of  those  who  scoff  at  religion,  because  they  disbelieve,  and, 
by  scoffing,  harden  themselves  in  their  disbelief.  But  I 
shall  be  yet  more  unable  to  describe,  in  a  proper  manner, 
what  I  am  to  mention  in  the  second  place. 

The  wickedness  of  those  that  believe  religion,  and  yet 
deride  it  from  motives  of  interest  or  vanity. 

This  is  a  degree  of  guilt  against  which  it  might  seem, 
at  the  first  view,  superfluous  to  preach,  because  it  might 
be  thought  impossible  it  should  ever  be  committed;  as,  in 
ancient  states,  no  punishment  was  decreed  for  the  mur-» 
derer  of  his  fiEtther,  because  it  was  imagined  to  be  a  crime 
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In  this  devout,  masterly,  and  osefiil  performaace,  the 
author  appears  deeply  sensible  of  the  divine  greatness, 
and  pecoliariy  transport«d  with  contemplating  God's  in- 
finite goodness;  even  to  that  degree,  that  he  cheerfaDj 
mgages  in,  and  absolutely  devotes  himself  to,  the  very 
important  service  oT  adoring  and  obeying  this  almighty, 
nnbounded,  and  most  benevolent  Being. 

This  his  religion,  as  he  intimates,  was  founded  opoo  tbe 
most  solid  ground  of  reason ;  for  as  the  great  Father  and 
Lord  of  all  is  certainly  matchless,  and  unrivalled  in  ma- 
jestT  and  in  power,  so  is  he  disinterested,  woradeifiil,  and 
glonous,  in  bounty  and  compassioa ;  averse  and  slow  to 
ai^er,  but  leacbr  to  receive,  to  favour  and  reward,  all  wbo 
dili^ntly  seek,  and  faithfully  save  him.  "  The  Lord  is 
gomi  to  aU,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

In  discoursing  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  ccmsider, 

FiBST:  Some  argun>ents  that  support,  or  prove  it. 

Secondly  ;  Illustnte  its  extensive  signification  and 
impivt  in  some  remarkaUe  instances,  and  condude  with 
a  practii'nl  application. 

Fl  K$T :  I  am  to  consider  some  aignm^ts  that  establidi 


*W  grmi  Loid  and  Mastn  has  tangfat  us,  that  there  i^ 
rniap  i^Kid  but  o»e.  that  is  God.  By  which  expiesaon 
ud,  that  Iboe  is  aone  so  perfectly  dis- 
fttsinJT,  and  so  astmishingly  good,  as 
ukotfaer  [dace,  be  iostrocts  us  both  bow 
h1  re]y  ca  this  imdiai^eable  and  nevez- 
'  the  divine  nature ;  resemUing  it  to,  oi 
r.  a  human  qaahtr  or  virtue,  oaindT. 
nader  R^nrd  of  pMCDb  to  dieir  ehildmi  ■ 
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^  U  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  liow  to  ^ve  good  gifts  unto 
your  childreny  how  much  more  shall  your  Father,  which 
is  in  hearen,  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him.'* 
From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  as  the  humane 
Jind  generous  man  has  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  his  more 
immediate  descendants,  and,  proportionally  to  his  power 
and  influence,  is  willing  and  active  to  succour  and  relieve 
the  indigent,  to  divide  care,  lessen  misery,  and  diffuse 
happiness  through  the  world;  inconceivably  more  affec- 
tionate is  the  eternal  Parent  unto,  and  regardful  of,  all 
his  intelligent  creatures,  truly  disposed,  according  to  their 
nmk  of  existence,  to  promote  their  welfiuie ;  and  beyond 
ocHBprehension  inclined  to  conduct  them,  through  the 
gveatest  variety  of  circumstances,  to  the  noblest  perfection^ 
and  the  highest  degree  of  felicity.  In  his  righteous  and 
benevolent  nature  there  cannot  possibly  be  the  most  distant 
tendency  to  caprice,  severity,  or  selfishness ;  for  the  mul- 
tkude  of  sharers,  he  knows,  can  never  subtract  from  his 
inexhaustible  fulness.  He  created  to  communicate.  In 
every  evil  which  he  prevents,  he  is  pleased,  and  in  all 
the  good  that  he  bestows,  he  glories.  His  goodness  dic- 
tated the  bestowing  of  existence,  in  all  its  forms,  and  with 
all  its  properties.  His  goodness  displays  itself  in  sustain- 
ing and  disposing  of  all  things.  His  goodness  connects 
unnumbered  worlds  together  in  one  spacious,  vast,  and 
unbounded  universe,  and  embraces  every  system.  ^^  His 
tfOEider  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.'' 

Without  goodness,  what  apprehensions  could  we  enter- 
tain of  all  the  other  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being? 
Without  the  utmost  extent  of  benevolence  and  mercy,  they 
vpould  hardly  be  perfections,  or  excellencies.  And  what 
would  an  universal  administration  produce,. in  the  hands 
of  an  evil,  or  a  partial,  or  malevolent  direction,  but  scenes 
of  horrour  and  devastation  ? .  Not  affliction  and  punish- 
mmt  for  the  sake  of  discipline  and  correction,  to  prevent 
the  offence,  ix  reform  the  sinner ;  but  heavy  judgments 
and-  dreadful  vengeance,  to  destroy  him ;  or  implacable 
wrath  and  fieiy  indignation,  to  prolong  his  misery,  and 

▼OL.  IX.  I   i 


Iring 


iiliiute  and 

SERMON.  .,  impenetnllt 

i  darkness  OTer- 

"The  Lord  l»  K»^  to  "U,  «'* '  ,iier  could  uoj  otho 

""**"  ,  suspicions,  or  banish 

,L^  fears.     For  suppose  he 

In  this  devout,  mastf         ,      ^^„„,  „y  ,„,^ble 

.uthot  nppears  deep         ^  ,^j  ^^  „  whimsiaJlj  I"- 

.nd  peculutly  am       ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,  ^^^ 

Bnite  goodness;  e      ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  happiueffi, M 

™8'*^  ■"'      .     .lock     He  that  chose  them  bjchuxe, 

important  set.    ^^^  ,i,„^„  them ;  and,  as  the  bnK. 

unbounded,  r  ^^^  ^^  ^„es.,  the  Utter  might  be  ^ 

^"  ^."  '  ^  or  mercy.    ■n.en={ore  it  is  inSnitdj  i 

„o«  solic   .^  ^^  ^^  ^  confident  of  the  truth  o(  car 

'*"'         ., b.  Lord  is  good  to  Ji,  and  his  tender  moos 

•V'.        s!  his  wwlts.  J 

*^'    '  K  bo  »lf-esistent,  omnipotent,  and  possowl  oi 

y       .Vrtr;  it  it  be  impoesiMe  for  him  erer  t»  en- 

*      l.i!-.  ill  «hat  is  good  and  Btting.  m«1  if  he  WJ! 

"„«  .bihty  to  effect,  with  a  ibooftht  mh. "» 

„««  be  for  the  greatest  ad«ant»p.  ■"  "" 

^ .  .ii;?  and  e«seotiaU.T.  inmmuMy  and  for  e«r  ?««. 

*  .t  Smptnr^.  as  if  beantr  and  goodness  «ie  ^ 

••u.  nmt^  .w  inM-paiable  qualities,  thos  desnib=l»» 

,.-»  .r,-„t  is  tb.  tv»doess'    .\nd  le.  the  beam;  rf^ 

.■<.«rt;,J  lx-ii,x»i»i-   .\Bd.asif  A»Ta»lP»*^ 

.,{,u*rtl  the  SMn>e  thiac.  t,«  find  ExoA  irsin.  I^  '_■ 

».J  be  said.  I  Ivsemi  dK».  *c»  «c  lir  «*»?"   " 

U>h  Ikr  a»-wn  «-  -  I  will  suke  a3  »»  •""k"!*' 

MOMt  tV*."     .Ami  wbes.  as  il  ^  writwa  ia  Ibe  ■'^ 

I  i-e^l  ,ieMvocku.  aad  pnviaiMid  iof  a^-  '* 

..--T- -or.-* '   -  rv  liTi  tie  !,«  &«*  ": 
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for  thousands,  forgiving 

"The  apostle  sums  up  all 

Ms  love."    Which 

signification  and 

.ule  instances.  '^The 

mercies  are  over  all  his 


the  Divine  presence,  nor  is 

JO  without  his  inspection,  and 

is  nothing  remote,  or  obscure  to 

us  to  his  favour  among  all  the  works 

and  wide  then  as  is  the  vast  range  of 

the  Divine  benevolence  extended;  and 

jvious  trial,  and  final  retribution,  of  all  his 

moral  productions,  ^'  The  Lord  is  good  to  all, 

nder  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

.e  first  place,  to  illustrate  this,  we  need  only  to  take 

asient  view  of  the  outworks  of  the  visible  creation,  a 

icral  survey  of  the  nature  and  correspondence  of  the 

arious  parts  of  this  regular  and  grand  machine,  this 

finiahed  and  stupendous  fabrick,  in  which  every  thing  is 

contrived  and  concluded  for  the  best. 

For  do  but  imi^ne  an  appetite,  or  faculty,  altered;  or 
a  change  in  the  object  prepared  to  gratify  it,  in  any  re- 
spect. Suppose  a  material  alteration,  or  considerable  dif- 
ference in  nature,  and  we  shall  easily  perceive,  it  would 
be  a  manifold  disadvantage,  either  to  individuals,  or  to 
the  whole.  Suppose  the  earth  otherwise  than  it  is,  or  the 
atmosphere  and  surrounding  air  to  be  varied,  and  in  any 
degree  more  rarefied  or  more  condensed ;  suppose  the  ele- 
ment of  water  greatly  increased,  or  considerably  dimi- 
nished; or  the  sun's  blazing  orb  fixed  nearer,  and  its 
vertical  beams  therefore  stronger,  or  suppose  it  more  re- 
mote, and  its  heat  sensibly  abated,  the  alteration  would  be 
a,  misfortune,  if  the  difference  did  not  terminate  in  misery 
and  destruction.  So  that  from  the  present  adjustment, 
proportion,  and  accommodation  of  all  matters  in  the  wide 
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cveatioiiy  the  consequence  is  fiemiy  drawn,  and  very  evident, 
that  *^  Grod  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  areofer 
all  his  works/* 

This  is  certain  of  the  whole  of  Grod's  works^  and  is 
peculiarly  apparent  in  man,  the  principal  inhabitant  of 
this  earth.  For,  as  his  welfare,  dignity,  and  satisfactkm, 
nay  his  hi^piness,  and  even  the  end  of  his  being,  depend 
on,  and  arise  from,  his  regularity  and  constancy  in  virtue, 
what  an  infinite  concern  hath  the  Deity  expressed  about 
it  ?  What,  that  can  consist  with  liberty,  hath  been  omitted 
by  supreme  wisdom,  in  this  most  important  afffidr?  To 
incline  him  to  be  moderate  in  all  his  gratifications,  true 
pleasure  proceeds  firom  nothing  else.  To  keep  off  intem- 
perate indulgence,  and  to  g^uard  him  against  all  vokqpta- 
ous  excesses,  it  is  so  ordained,  that  extravagance  and 
inconvenience  are  near  together,  and  that  vice  and  pain 
are,  though  not  immediate  and  inseparable  assodsteiy 
never  far  asunder ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  that  soul 
to  be  calm  and  at  ease,  which  iniquity  has  stained,  and 
which  impenitent  g^t  corrodes. 

The  parts  of  man's  body  are  wonderfully  deagned,  aad 
curiously  constructed;  regularly  disposed  of,  and  mott 
^accurately  proportioned  for  the  safety  and  advantage  of  tlif 
whole.  As  apt  a»  we  may  be  to  quarrel  with  our  nataie, 
suppose  an  instinct  was  atmck  out  of  our  frame,  or  a  sin- 
gle passion  taken  from  us ;  suppose  our  senses  any  v«js 
altered,  by  being  either  strengthened,  or  impaired;  or 
even  reason  refined  and  abstracted  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  us  wholly  negligent  of  food  and  raiment,  necessary 
exercises,  and  secular  concerns ;  in  any  of  these  instances, 
die  imaginary  emendation  would  be  a  real  deficiency,  and 
a  proportionable  deduction  from  the  moment  and  quanti^ 
of  our  happiness. 

It  is  evidently  the  same  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
creatures  we  are  acquainted  with.  Their  nature  and  con- 
dition, their  qualities  and  circumstances,  are  so  adapted  to 
one  another,  that,  as  the  intellectual  powers  of  a  being  of 
a  more  exalted  nature  would  not  probably  suit  an  inha> 
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bitant  of  this  lower  world,  so  neither  would  the  eapacities 
of  hnmau  nature  guide  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  conduct  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  to  so  much  happiness,  as  they  find,  by 
following  the  motions  and  impulses  of  sense  and  instinct 
And  if  reflection,  enlarged  ideas,  and  moral  discrimination, 
be  denied  them,  it  is  plainly  because  they  would  be  a 
burden  and  a  misfortune,  rather  than  a  benefit  to  them. 

But  these  universal  notices,  and  undeniable  testimonies 
of  divine  goodness,  throughout  the  animated  regions  of 
earth,  sea,  and  air,  in  the  propriety  and  suitableness  of 
creatures  to  their  state,'  and  objects  to  their  appetites,  are 
too  evident  and  obvious  to  all  men  to  need  enlargement 
6od*s  works  are  all  wonderful;  and  in  wisdom,  and  with 
■goodness,  hath  he  made  them. 

Secondly  :  This  attribute  is  likewise  illustriously  dis- 
played in  the  divine  providence  and  government  of  the 
creation,  though  dur  faculties  are  too  limited  and  scanty, 
and  our  views  too  narrow  and  imperfect,  to  trace  its  secret 
and  mysterious  ways. 

An  omnipotent  support,  and  a  perfectly  wise  direction, 
are  evident  in  the  laws  established,  and  r^^ularly  observed 
through  aU  (he  divine  productions  in  heaven  above,  or  on 
the  earth  beneath.  Neither  have  the  most  celebrated 
philosophers  been  able,  with  all  their  boasted  sagacity, 
and  after  all  their  laborious  researches  into  the  volume  of 
nature,  to  assign  any  other  cause,  but  an  invisible  agency, 
and  an  immediate  energy  of  providence,  for  mutual  attract 
tion  in  bodies,  and  the  determination  of  all  portions  of 
matter  to  their  centre ;  for  the  great  stxength  of  appetite^ 
instinct,  and  sagacity,  in  animals ;  that  the  prevalence  and 
continuance  thereof  should  be  so  precisely  and  exactly 
commensurate  to  the  occasions  which  require  them,  and 
that  they  should  be  no  longer  urgent,  than  for  the  time 
necessary,  as  in  the  affection  for  their  young.  All  which 
do  greatly  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Grod*s 
administration,  and  superintending  care. 

Holy  writ  elegantly  and  emphatically  describes  the  ex- 
cellence of  goodness  in  the  Divine  providence,  in  various 
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places,  particularly  in  this  Psalniy  of  which  my  text  is  a 
part  *^  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee :  thou  givest  them 
their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and 
satisfiest  the  desires  of  every  living  thing.  Behold^*  saith 
our  Uessed  Saviour,  "  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  they  sow 
not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams ;  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  fi^eth  them.  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin; 
and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.*'  Not  one  individual  can  be 
so  minute  and  inconsiderable  as  to  escape  the  notice  of 
Heaven's  all-surveying  eye  ;  nor  one  so  importantly  laige, 
and  seemingly  self-sufficient,  as  to  subsist  a  moment  with- 
out the  Divine  support.  By  him  aU  things  consist: 
"The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works." 

But  man  appears  the  distinguished  charge  of  the  bene- 
ficent Creator;  and  unless  providence  had  connected 
rational  beings  by  the  peculiar  strong  ties  of  mutual  obli- 
gation, perpetual  dependency,  and  inseparable  interest, 
they  would,  of  all  creatures,  be  the  most  destitute  and 
miserable ;  for  there  is  not  one  that  in  the  first  stages  of 
its  existence  is  so  totally  helpless,  and  absolutely  insuf- 
ficient for  its  own  preservation,  support,  or  defence,  as 
man.  Therefore  parental  tenderness  is  both  early  and 
passionate,  permanent  and  lasting.  Our  social  disposi- 
tions and  affections  are  enlarged  to  the  utmost  limits,  and 
continue  with  us  in  the  concluding  decays,  and  last  end  of 
this  mortal  life ;  that  we  may  always  love  one  another, 
and  glorify  "  the  Lord  who  is  good  to  all,  and  whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

The  consequences,  in  the  last  place,  which  result  from  the 
arguments  you  have  heard,  are  so  obvious,  that  I  make 
no  doubt  but  your  own  thoughts  have  already  anticipated 
them.  Ingratitude  among  men  hath  in  every  age,  and  eveiy 
region  of  the  earth,  been  an  object  of  general  detesta- 
tion, and  universally  accounted  a  glaring  indication  of  de- 
pravity of  heart.    If  the  case  stand  thus  ampng  mortals, 
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whose  common  intereBts  require  a  reciprocation  of  kind- 
ness and  beneficence,  how  gready  is  the  crime  aggravated, 
when  it  is  committed  against  that  Being,  whose  goodness 
towards  the  sons  of  men  is  perfectly  disinterested !  The 
exertions  of  Divine  providence  in  our  behalf  tend  solely 
to  our  own  welfare ;  nor  can  any  thing  we  do  in  return 
contribute,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  happiness  of  the  Almighty  Benefactor.  This  un- 
questionably ought  to  be  sufficient  to  exact  from  us  the 
most  profound  veneration,  the  most  fervent  gratitude,  and 
implicit  obedience  to  his  sacred  laws. 

David,  after  having  enumerated  the  tender  mercies  of 
God,  is  penetrated  with  the  strongest  sense  of  devotion. 
'^  My  mouth,*'  he  exclaims,  "  shall  speak  the  praise  of  the 
Lord ;  and  let  all  flesh  bless  his  holy  name  for  ever  and 
ever."  Such  was  the  tribute  which  the  royal  psalmist 
thought  due  to  the  Deity  for  the  creation  and  preservation 
of  man.  The  debt  is  accumulated  to  us  in  an  infinite  pro- 
portion ;  for  while  we  are  bounden  to  the  same  return  for 
the  same  benefits  voluntarily  conferred  upon  us,  a  grander 
obligation  is  superadded  to  that  for  the  ^'  means  of  grace^ 
and  for  the  hope  of  glory.'*  Were  the  mercies  of  the 
Lord  limited  to  the  tenure  of  our  present  existence,  great 
and  glorious  as  they  are,  the  human  mind  would  be 
clouded  by  the  consciousness  that  a  very  few  years  must 
exclude  us  for  ever  from  the  participation  of  them.  But 
since  the  gracious  rays  of  life  and  immortality  have  dissi- 
pated the  gloom  that  hung  upon  futurity,  since,  by  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  death  is  disarmed 
of  his  sting,  and  the  grave  deprived  of  its  victory.  Divine 
goodness  hath  received  its  perfect  consummation. 
*  If  gratitude,  praise,  and  adoration,  therefore,  be  due  to 
the  Author  of  our  being  for  those  blessings  which  we 
enjoy  at  present,  it  is  no  less  oiu:  highest  interest  so  to 
use  them  in  this  previous  state  of  trial,  that  we  may 
finally  exchange  them  for  those  purer  and  incorruptible 
treasures  reserved  for  the  righteous  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 
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Which  that  we  may  all  do,  may  that  God  who  created 
and  preserves  us,  grant,  through  the  merits  and 
of  our  Lord  and  Savioar  Jesus  Christ ! 


jii;.  nv.«»  «H 
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**  He  tliat  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation 
to  hinuelf."     1  Cor.  xi.  39. 


The  celebration  of  the  sacrament  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, by  the  Christian  church,  to  be  the  highest  act  of 
devotion,  and  the  most  solemn  part  of  positive  religion, 
and  has,  therefore,  most  engaged  the  attention  of  those, 
who  either  profess  to  teach  the  way  to  happiness,  or  en- 
deavour to  learn  it,  and,  like  all  other  subjects,  firequendy 
discussed  by  men  of  various  interests,  ^positions,  and 
capacities,  has  given  rise  to  various  opinions,  widely  dif* 
ferent  from  each  other. 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  mankind,  that  one  erroor, 
whether  admitted,  or  detected,  is  very  often  the  cause  of 
another.  Those  who  reject  any  opinion,  however  justly, 
are  commonly  incited  by  their  zeal  to  condenm  every  po- 
sition, in  which  they  discover  any  affinity  with  the  tenets 
which  they  oppose,  of  which  they  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  show  the  falsehood  and  the  danger,  and,  there- 
fore, imagine  themselves  nearer  to  truth  and  safety,  is 
proportion  as  they  recede  from  them.  For  this  reason  i\ 
sometimes  happens  that  in  passionate  contests,  and  dispu- 
tations long  continued,  each  controvertist  succeeds  in  die 
confutation  of  his  adversary's  positions,  and  each  fiedls  in 
the  establishment  of  his  own. 

In  this  manner  have  writers,  of  different  persuasions, 
treated  on  the  worthiness  required  of  those  who  partake 
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of  the  Loid^s  supper;  a  quality,  not  only  necessary  to 
procure  the  favour  of  God,  and  to  give  ef&cacy  to  the  in- 
stitution,  but  so  stricdy  enjoined  in  the  words  of  the 
text,  that  to  approach  the*^holy  table  without  it,  is  to 
penrert  the  means  of  salvation,  and  to  turn  prayer  into 
sin. 

The  ardour  and  vehemence  with  which  those  aie  con- 
demned  who  eat  and  drink  unworthily,  have  filled  the 
melancholy,  the  tim(»x>us,  and  the  humble,  with  nnneces- 
saiy  terrouTB,  which  have  been  sometimes  so  much  in- 
creased  by  the  injudicious  zeal  of  writers,  erroneously 
pious,  that  they  have  conceived  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  obey  this  precept  of  our  Saviour  more  formidable  than 
that  of  neglecting  it,  and  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  omisnon  of  a  duty  of  the  highest  import-' 
ance;  or,  being  equally  terrified  on  either  hand,  have 
lived  in  anguish  and  perplexity,  under  a  constant  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  what  they  cannot,  in  their  opinion, 
do  in  an  acceptable  manner,  and  which,  of  course,  they 
shall  either  do,  or  omit,  at  the  utmost  hazard  of  eternal 
happiness. 

Such  exalted  piety,  such  unshcdcen  virtue,  such  an  uni- 
form ardour  of  divine  affections,  and  such  a  constant  prac- 
tice of  religious  duties,  have  been  represented  as  so 
indispensabfy  necessary  to  a  worthy  reception  of  this  sa- 
crament, as  few  men  have  been  able  to  discover  in  those 
whom  they  most  esteem  for  their  purity  of  life,  and  which 
no  man's  conscience  will,  perhaps,  suffer  him  to  find  in 
lumself ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  know  themselves  not 
to  have  arrived  at  such  elevated  excellence,  who  struggle, 
with  passions  which  they  cannot  wholly  conquer,  and  be- 
wail infirmities,  which  yet  they  perceive  to  adhere  to  them, 
are  fiighted  from  an  act  of  devotion,  of  which  ibej  have 
been  taught  to  believe,  that  it  is  so  scarcely  to  be  per- 
formed worthily  by  an  embodied  spirit  that  it  requires 
the  holiness  of  angels,  and  the  uncontaminated  raptures 
of  paradise. 

Thus  it  appeared,  that,  instead  of  being  excited  to  ar* 
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dent  desires  of  perfection,  and  unwearied  endeavours  after 
the  utmost  height  of  sanctity,  not  only  the  sensual  and 
the  profligate  were  hardened  in  their  wickedness,  by  cod- 
ceiving  a  life  of  piety  too  hard  to  be  borne,  but  the  diffi- 
dent and  scrupulous  were  terrified  into  despair,  considered 
vigilance  and  caution  as  unavailing  fatigues,  remitted 
their  ardour,  relaxed  their  diligence,  and  ceased  to  pursue 
what  they  could  no  longer  hope  to  attain. 

To  remove  these  doubts,  and  disperse  these  apprehen- 
sions, doctrines  of  very  diifferent  tendency  have  been  in- 
dustriously promoted ;  lower  degrees  of  piety  have  been 
declared  sufficient,  and  the  dangers  of  reception  have  been 
extenuated ;  nor  have  any  arts  of  interpretation  been  un- 
tried,  or  any  conjecture,  which  sagacity  or  learning  could 
produce,  been  fo]^tten,  to  assign  to  the  words  of  the 
text  a  sense  less  to  be  dreaded  by  the  unworthy  conunu- 
nicant    But  by  these  opinions,  imprudently  inculcated, 
many  have  been  misled  to  consider  the  sacrament  as  little 
more  than  a  cursory  act  of  devotion  ;  the  exhortations  of 
the  apostle  have  lost  their  efficacy,  and  the  terrours  of  the 
Lord,  with  which  he  enforces  them,  have  no  longer  re- 
pressed the  licentiousness  of  the  profligate,  or  disturbed 
the  indolence  of  the  supine.     Religion  has  sunk  into  cere- 
mony ;  God  has,  without  fear,  been  approached  with  the 
lips,  when  the  heart  has  been  far  from  him ;  and  the  sup- 
per of  the  Lord  has  been  frequented  by  those,  of  whom  it 
could  not  be  perceived,  that  they  were  very  solicitous  to 
avoid  the  guilt  of  unworthy  communication. 

Thus  have  different  interpretations  of  the  same  text 
produced  errours  equally  dangerous,  and  which  might 
have  been  equally  obviated,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the 
nature  and  institution  of  the  sacrament,  an  unprejudiced 
examination  of  the  position  of  the  apostle,  and  the  com- 
parison of  this  passage  with  other  comminations ;  methods 
of  inquiry,  which,  in  the  explication  of  doiibtful  texts  of 
Scripture,  ought  always  to  be  observed^  and  by  which  it 
may  be  proved,  to  the  comfort  of  the  depressed,  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  doubtful,  that  the  sin  of  unworthy  re- 
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ception,  though  great,  is  yet  to  be  pardoned ;  and  to  the 
restraint  of  the  presumptuous,  and  confusion  of  the  pro- 
fane, that  the  preparation  required  is  strict,  though  prac- 
ticable, and  the  denunciation  such  as  ought  to  terrify  the 
negligent,  though  not  discourage  the  pious. 

When  eternal  punishments  are  denounced  against  any 
crime,  it  is  always  evidently  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
declare  and  enforce  to  those,  that  are  yet  innocent,  the 
duty  of  avoiding  them,  and  to  those,  who  have  already 
committed  them,  the  necessity  of  repentance,  reformation, 
and  future  caution.  For  it  is  not  the  will  of  God,  thieit 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  repent,  and  be 
saved.  It  is  not  by  one  act  of  wickedness,  that  infinite 
mercy  will  be  kindled  to  everlasting  anger,  and  the  bene- 
ficent Father  of  the  universe  for  ever  alienated  firom  his 
creatures;  but  by  a  long  course  of  crimes,  deliberately 
committed  against  the  convictions  of  conscience,  and  the 
admonitions  of  grace ;  by  a  life  spent  in  guilt,  and  con- 
cluded without  repentance.  ^*  No  drunkard  or  extor- 
tioner,*' says  the  apostle,  **  shall  inherit  eternal  life.''  Yet 
shall  no  man  be  excluded  firom  fiiture  happiness,  by  a 
single  instance,  or  even  by  long  habits  of  intemperance, 
or  extortion.  Repentance  and  new  life  will  efiace  his 
crimes,  reinstate  him  in  the  favour  of  his  Judge,  restore 
him  to  those  promises  which  he  has  forfeited,  and  open 
the  paths  to  eternal  happines. 

Such  is  the  crime  of  unworthy  reception  of  the  holy 
sacrament,  by  which  '^  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unwor- 
thily, eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself;"  to 
which  no  man  can  come  unprepared,  or  partake  of,  if  he 
is  divested  of  the  intentions  suitable  to  so  solemn  a  part 
of  divine  worship,  without  adding  to  the  number  of  his 
sins,  and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  to  the  danger  of 
his  soul.  But  though  the  soul  is,  by  suchr  an  act  of  wick- 
edness, endangered,  it  is  not  necessarily  destroyed,  or  ir- 
reversibly condemned.  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  un- 
worthily, contributes,  indeed,  by  eating  and  drinking,  to 
his  own  damnation,  as  he  that  engages  in  finudulent,  or 
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milawful  commerce,  may  be  said,  with  great  propnety, 
to  traffick  for  damnation,  or  to  aet  his  soul  to  sale ;  yet  as 
it  is  certain,  that  fraud  is  not  unpardonable,  if  it  duJl 
afterwaid9  give  way  to  justice,  so  nether  is  the  profiBuna* 
tion  of  the  sacram^at  a  crime,  which  the  goodness  of  God 
cannot  forgive,  if  it  be  succeeded  by  true  devotion.  The 
whole  life  of  man  is  a  state  of  probation ;  he  is  always  in 
danger,  and  may  be  always  in  hope.  As  no  short  fervours 
of  piety,  nor  particular  acts  of  beneficence,  however  ex- 
alted, can  secure  him  fix>m  the  possibility  of  sinlring  into 
wickedness,  so  no  neglect  of  devotion,  nor  the  oonunissioQ 
of  any  crimes,  can  preclude  the  means  of  grace,  or  the 
hope  of  glory.  He  that  has  eaten  and  drunk  unworthily 
may  enter  into  salvation,  by  repentance  and  amendment; 
as  he  that  has  eaten  and  drunk  worthily  may,  by  negli- 
gence or  presumption,  perish  everlastingly. 

This  account  of  the  guilt  of  unworthy  reception  makes 
it  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  by  the  original  word  in 
the  text  be  meant,  as  it  is  translated,  damnatioHj  the  eter- 
nal punishments  of  a  future  state ;  or,  as  it  is  more  fre- 
qu^iUy  interpretedr  condemnation,  temporary  judgments, 
or  worldly  afflictions.  For,  from  either  sense,  the  enormity 
of  the  crime,  and  the  anger  of  God  enkindled  by  it^  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent  Every  act  of  wickedness  that  is  pu- 
nished with  immediate  vengeance,  will,  if  it  be  aggrava^ 
by  repetitions,  or  not  expiated  by  repentance,  incur  final 
condemhatipu ;  for  temporal  punishments  are  the  merciful 
admonitions  of  Grod,  to  avoid,  by  a  timely  change  of  con- 
duct, that  state  in  which  there  is  no  repentance,  and 
those  pains  which  can  have  no  end.  So  that  the  confi- 
dent and  presumptuous,  though  it  should  be  allowed  Uiat 
only  temporal  jAmishments  are  threatened  in  the  text, 
are  to  remember,  that,  without  reformation,  they  vrill 
be  only  aggravations  of  the  crime,  and  that,  at  the 
last  day,  those  who  could  not  be  awakened  to  a  just  le* 
verence  of  this  divine  institution,  will  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  that  death,  of  which  it  was  established  as  a 
perpetual  commemoration^    And  those  who  are  depressed 
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by  unnecessaiy  tenours,  may  repel  any  temptatLons  to 
despondency,  by  considering,  that  the  crime  of  unworthy 
conununication  is,  like  all  others,  only  unpaidoned,  wheie 
it  is  nnrepented. 

Having  thus  shown  the  danger  incurred  by  an  unwor- 
thy reception  of  the  sacrament,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
how  it  may  be  avoided,  and  to  consider. 

First  :  What  it  is  to  eat  and  drink  unworthily. 

Secondly:  By  what  means  a  man  may  become  a 
worthy  partaker  of  the  Lofd^s  supper. 

First  :  I  am  to  consider  what  it  is  to  eat  and  drink 
unworthily. 

The  unworthiness  with  which  the  Corinthians  axB  up- 
braided by  the  apostle,  was,  in  part,  such  as  the  present 
r^ulated  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  the  asastanoe 
which  religion  receives  from  the  civil  power,  make  it  un- 
necessary to  censure,  since  it  is  not  now  committed  even 
by  the  most  presumptuous,  negligent,  or  profane.  It  was 
a  practice  amongst  them  to  assemble  at  the  holy  table  in 
a  tumultuous  manner,  and  to  celebrate  the  euchaiist 
with  indecency  and  riot  But  though  such  open  profana- 
tion <^  this  sacred  ordinance  is  not  now  to  be  apprehended, 
and,  therefore,  no  man  needs  to  be  cautioned  against  it, 
yet  the  cause  which  produced  it  is  such,  as  we  cannot  too 
anxiously  fear,  or  too  diligently  avoid;  for  its  influences 
are  various  and  extensive,  and  often  weaken  the  eflScacy 
of  the  sacrament,  though  they  produce  no  apparent  dis- 
*oiders  in  the  celebration  of  it. 

The  Corinthians  fell  into  this  enormous  sin,  says  the 
apostle,  **  not  discerning  the  Lord^s  body,"  for  want  of 
disceming  the  importance  and  sanctity  of  the  institution, 
and  of  disting^uishiBgL  the  Lord's  body  from  the  common 
elements  of  bread  and  wine,  exhibited  on  common  occa- 
sions of  iestive  jollity.  It  is,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  discern  the  Lord's  body,  or  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  a  just  idea  of  this  act  of  commemoration, 
of  the  commands  by  which  it  is  enforced,  of  the  great  sa- 
which  it  represents,  and  of  the  benefits  which  it 
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prodaces.  Without  these  lefleetioiiSy  ohsn  Tepested,  and 
made  habitual  by  long  and  fervent  meditation^  ereiy  one 
will  be  in  dai^r  of  eating  and  drinking  unwwthiiT.  of 
receiTing  the  sacrament  without  sufficient  Tencntion, 
without  that  ardent  gratitude  for  the  death  erf"  Christ  and 
that  steady  confidence  in  his  merits,  bj  which  die  saot- 
ment  is  made  efficacious  to  his  salvation  ;  for  (^  what  ise 
can  it  be  to  commemorate  die  death  of  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  without  &ith,  and  without  thankfufaiess?  Siidi 
a  celebration  of  the  sacrament  is  n<ything  less  dian  a 
mockerr  of  God,  an  act  by  which  we  "  approach  him  widi 
our  lips,  when  our  hearts  are  for  firom  him  ;^  and  as  such 
insincerity  and  negligence  cannot  but  be^  in  a  voy  ki^ 
degree,  criminal ;  as  he  that  eateth  and  drinkedi  thv  a- 
worthily  cannot  but  praaaote  faii  own  dammation.  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  inquire, 

SECOXDI.T :  Bt  what  means  a  man  mar  become  t 
wtvdiy  paitak«r  of  the  Lord*s  suf^ier. 

The  method  by  which  we  are  directed  by  die  aposde  to 
prepare  ouzselres  for  the  sacraaamt,  is  dmi  of  sdtesaiB- 
Balkm,  which  impBes  a  eaielial  regulation  of  our  fires  br 
the  rales  of  the  gospd;  for  to  wiiat  pmpuse  is  oarcva- 
duct  to  be  examined,  but  that  it  mar  be  aifndfd,.  vkeie 
it  appears  enKmeoiis  and  defcuiie  r  The  diity  of  exami- 
nation, therefore,  is  omhr  mentioaicd,  and  leycntate  aaJ 
i«f  .-imatioii  aie  s«q>pa9ed,  with  great  remsom,  insepanUe 
finMU  it :  for  nothing  is  naxe  erident,  tham  Aat  we  aie  to 
inquire  into  the  stale  of  our  somk,  as  into  aflaiis  of  kas 

with  a  view  to  avoid  danger*  or  Id  secme 
Whem  we  imquaie  with  regard  «d  oar  fatt* 
whether  it  be  soflNxmdy  vigmom  or  powcrfiri.  whether 

Ae  dmiT,  bnt  &u  if  wv  imd  casches  Chri5tiam&  oak  « 
if  we  dmcover  dhal  dfee  example  of  our  Vwaf 
hitSe  fonse 
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to  invigorate  our  faith  by  returning  frequently  to  meditate 
upon  the  objects  of  it,  our  creation,  our  redemption,  the 
means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory ;  and  to  enlighten 
our  understandings,  and  awaken  our  affections,  by  the 
perusal  of  writings  of  piety,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

If  any  man  in  his  examination  of  life,  discovers  that  he 
has  been  guilty  of  fraud,  extortion,  or  injury  to  his  neigh- 
bour, he  is  to  make  reparation  to  his  utmost  power.  If 
he  finds  malice  or  hatred  lurking  in  his  mind,  he  must  ex- 
pel them  by  a  strong  resolution  never  to  comply  with 
their  motions,  or  to  suffer  them  to  break  out  in  any  real 
act  of  revenge.  If  he  observes  that  he  is  often  betrayed, 
by  passions,  or  appetites,  into  unlawful  methods  of  grati- 
fying them,  he  must  resolve  to  restrain  them  for  the  fu- 
ture, by  watching  and  fastii^,  by  a  steady  temperance 
and  perpetual  vig^ance. 

But^let  him  beware  of  vain  confidence  in  his  own  firm- 
ness, and  implore,  by  fervent  and-  sincere  prayer,  the  co- 
operation of  God's  grace  with  his  endeavours;  for  by 
grace  alone  can  we  hope  to  resist  the  numberless  tempta- 
tions that  perpetually  surround  us ;  by  grace  only  can  we 
reject  the  solicitations  of  pleasure,  repreius  the  motions  of 
anger,  and  turn  away  from  the  alliurement&  of  ambition. 
And  this  gprace,  when  sincerely  implored,  is  always 
granted  in  a  degree  sufficient  for  our  salvation;  and  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  the  first  parts  of  our  prepa- 
ration for  the  sacrament,  to  press  for  tiiat  grace,  without 
which  our  examination  itself  will  be  useless,  because, 
without  it  no  pious  resolution  can  be  formed,  nor  any  vir- 
tue be  practised. 

As  dierefore,  it  is  only  by  an  habitual  and  unrepented 
unworthiness  that  damnation  is  incurred,  let  no  man  be 
harassed  with  despondency  for  any  past  irreverence  or 
cQldness!  As  the  sacrament  was  instituted  for  one  of 
the  means  of  gtace,  let  no  one,  who  sincerely  desires*  the 
aalvation  of  his  own  soul,  neglect  to  receive  it;  and  as 
eternal  punishment  is  denounced  by  the  apostle  against 


a£  ^mm  «W  ntahv  it  wammiafy,  let  do- man  apfnuA 
iht  aMt  M*  tk  Ldtd,  ■ilhiil  lepaitanee  t^  his  &Hiiter 
^iK.  sa&B  paipuers  of  a  aev  liie,  «iid  fiill  confidoice  is 
Ibyit. 
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B  or  J^KTAKT.] 


D>LT  :W  Sfr  <tf  HHi  B  —fcippy,  that  his  days  are  not 
•■fr  £rv.  Wl  «vu.  ibt  he  is  wnwmJed  bj  dai^eis,  dis- 
PKWii  W  ^■MtoiMie.  aad  opptaBsed  by  cahauties, 
antocv*  KF  fRvC  Itas  b  «  UMk.  wUcb  vwerj  maa  erat- 
KMVS.  ir  viiA  W  that  deaaai  it,  Asms  it  ^aiaat  con- 
fad  iW  ■MMfieaof  onrpicaem 
I  W  wriMn  of  cvoT  c1b9».  Ckmb  the  impind 
F^  *i  wrtg^em.  mhv  m^momiA  as  of  oar  firaihjaBd 
BAf^ciPr.  Am  «htT  BBT  Bdae  aa  to  lalionr  after  a  bells 
MMMk  whm  *'  Atin  »  fclaras  vf  jot.  and  |ilLamn.i]  far 
firiiu'*  •»  Ihp  iwacai  aad  looaeat  aoikar,  wboae  de^ 
ncK  »  u>  tnch  iihiiili    Bat  of  najprann^,  hm  al  waging 


"  I M  IS  m  aad  A^k.  far  • 

Wbn  larft  b  ifae  cwBtiuB  <d'  bdaiis.  mt  fcnrte  aad 

f*«iKp^  Vmn  mitmri  with  iiawai  aad  i^dted  m  aocaeCv. 

Tbi    11  a  I  I  i|ii  II  ihii  ihi  I  iihiiiilil  jiiia  ia  ■  |iininiial 

««fed(nrr  aaniM  ibe  ocxtam,  or  factaaUos,  tranUea  tn 
B^ocb  Act  «i«  exposed?  Aat  tbn-  ihnJrl  uBitmaBy  e»- 
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and  every  hand  acli?e,  for  the  confirmattQii  of  ease,  and 
the  prevention  of  misfortune  ? 

This  expectation  might  be  formed  by  speculative  wi^* 
dom,  but  experience  will  soon  dissipate  the  pleasing  iDu* 
sion.  A  slight  survey  of  life  will  show  that»  instead  of 
hoping  to  be  happy  in  the  general  felicity,  every  man 
pursues  a  private  and  independent  interest,  proposes  to 
himself  some  pecniiar  convenience,  and  prizes  it  more, 
as  it  is  less  attainable  by  others. 

When  the  ties  of  society  are  thus  broken,  and  the 
general  good  of  mankind  is  subdivided  into  the  separate 
advantages  of  individuals,  it  must  necessarily  happen,  that 
many  will  desire  what  few  can  possess,  and  consequently, 
that  some  will  be  fortunate  by  the  disappointment,  or 
defeat,  of  others,  and,  since  no  man  suffers  disappomt* 
ment  without  pain,  that  one  must  become  miserable  by 
another's  happiness. 

This  is,  however,  the  natural  condition  of  himupi  life. 
As  it  is  not  possible  for  a  being,  necessitous  and  insuf- 
ficient as  man,  to  act  whoUy  without  regard  to  his  inte- 
rest, so  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  place  his  interest  at 
such  a  distance  from  him,  as  to  act  with  constant  and 
uniform  diligence,  in  hopes  only  of  happiness  flawing 
back  upon  him  in  its  circulation  through  a  whole  com* 
munity,  to  seek  his  own  good,  only  by  seeking  the  good 
c{  all  others,  of  many  whom  he  cannot  know,  and  of 
many  whom  he  cannot  love.  Such  a  diffusion  of  intetesti 
such  sablimation  of  self-love,  is  to  all  difficult,  because  it 
so  places  the  end  at  a  great  distance  firom  the  endeavour ; 
it  is  to  many  impossible,  because  to  many  the  end,  thus  re- 
moved, will  be  out  of  sight  And  so  great  are  the  numbers 
of  those  whose  views  either  nature  has  bounded,  or  cor- 
ruptiott  has  contracted,  that  whoever  labours  only  for  the 
publick  will  seen  be  left  to  labour  alone,  and  driven  from 
his  attention  to  the  universe,  which  his  single  care  will 
very  little  benefit,  to  the  inspection  of  his  own  business, 
and  the  prosecution  of  his  private  wishes.  Every  man 
has,  in  the  ptesent  state  of  things,  wants  which  cannot 

▼OL.  IX.  K  k 
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wait  im  fMii^  fkatj,  ami  Tes&boi»  viiich  must  be 
ttiMf.ll  WCmc  dK  dan  oi  anirenal  peace.  And  do  nun 
OK  ^w  dak  for  atbas,  miksB  be  could  peisoade  otben 

TW  Mi'iLij  of  tW  vixU,  thenfare,  ao  &r  »&  k  azises 
MOB  iaR|aahtT  of  nndilioBs,  is  incimble.  These  are 
ifcaawc  w^ikh  ahaost  all  fed,  but  whidi  all  cannot  gia- 
bn.  EnxT  Han  vajt  widioak  a  cxiBser  study  his  own 
WcisHK.  if  fe  be  caidiil  not  to  impede,  bj  def%n,  tbe 
Wgrawnni.  «f  mWis.  In  Ac  laee  c^  Hfe,  some  most  gain 
ifcr  vcw^  and  nidwis  most  lose  it ;  but  die  pnxe  is  bo- 
MSCT  ca^td  ^  biB  «k>  oasnins  his  ooaapetitnr,  witboot 


Ix  i^  yewmnkm  of  parvaK  intexest,  wfaidi  inondoiee 
ksB  mchtr  v-gtmwii.  cv  imwtoed,  tboe  anst  neceaaan^ 
W  'wvw  tjmi  df  milif .  Wbnc  fakesinp  aie  thrown  be- 
it^  «^  as  ihe  iwaid  of  indastiy,  theie  most  be  a  om- 
ABJic  sBw^V  of  e^nlation.  But  diis  sHife  would  be 
»!«.  if  it  woe  icgolated  by  leasoo  and  iv^ 
1  wttld  codetmmc  aftn  lawfal  aids  bj  law- 

F  isa  landablf  deaiig  of  aidiwmting tbe  cno- 
«cuaiiMHf«bKb  n^m^awaUem^fBtA  obIj  allow,  bat 
(•KvttswpA.  a»  ibe  pavmt  of  nsvfid  azts,  by  which  fiist  ne- 
ots^Rpr  ««K  9cp;<lW<d.  and  mnveniencies  wX  always  be 
«nh^i£Md;  as  ^cxe  k  bkewtae  an  bonest  coMenlim  Sox 
jvti/ftmc*  «ni  Miptnmiy.  by  whith  Ae  povcn  of  gnmMxx 
miiKb:  avr  pvibed  iatu*  aeocm.  and  &e  anacnt  boundaoes 
<*  annwe  are  t^wtftm ;  as  Aoe  k  likewiee  a  atnfe,  of  a 
pnaKinat  and  Atminnitt  idmd,  whicb  daily  diMachB  tbe 
^tt  I'f  oadniinak,  and  too  fmqtntlj  obMraeis,  ca  dis- 
tnbs.  ibe  bappineB  «f  naocas;  a  stoife  wind  always 
I  it  is,  lbacfare,evciy 


MnAasion,  Ac  apeede  bae. 
cmryi^g.  Ajdl  daily  expe- 
oaned  lb  lbs  with  |:Rat  pio- 
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prie^ ;  for,  )[>eiiia)>s,  there  has  seldom  been  any  great  and 
lasting  strife  in  the  world,  of  which  envy  was  not  either 
the  original  motive,  or  the  most  forcible  incentive.  The 
ravages  of  religious  enthusiasts,  and  the  wars  kindled  by 
difference  of  opinions,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  ca- 
lamities, which  cannot  properly  be  imputed  to  envy ;  yet 
even  these  may  often  be  jusdy  suspected  of  arising  from  no 
higher  or  nobler  causes.  A  man  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  own  tenets,  wishing  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
considering  happiness  as  the  certain  consequence  of  truth, 
is  necessarily  prompted  to  extend  his  opinions,  and  to  fiU 
the  world  with  proselytes.  But  surely  pure  zeal  cannot 
carry  him  beyond  warm  dispute,  and  earnest  exhortation ; 
because  by  dispute  and  exhortation  alone  can  real  pro- 
selytes be  made.  Violence  may  extort  confession  from 
the  tongue,  but  the  mind  must  rei^ain  unchanged.  Opi- 
nion, whether  false  or  true,  whether  founded  on  evidence, 
or  raised  by  prejudice,  stands  equally  unshaken  in  the 
tempests  of  commotion,  and  sets  at  defiance  the  flames  of 
hostility,  and  the  sword  of  persecution. 

No  man,  whose  reason  is  not  darkened  by  some  inordi- 
nate perturbation  of  mind,  can  possibly  judge  so  absurdly 
of  beings,  partakers  of  the  same  nature  with  himself,  as 
to  imagine  that  any  opinion  can  be  recommended  by  cru- 
elty and  mischief,  or  that  he,  who  cannot  perceive  the 
force  of  argument,  will  be  more  efficaciously  instructed 
by  penalties  and  tortures.  The  power  of  punishment  is  to 
silence,  not  to  confute.  It,  therefore,  can  never  serve  for 
the  effectual  propagation,  olr  obstruction,  of  doctrines. .  It 
may,  indeed,  sometimes  hinder  the  dissemination  of  false- 
hood, and  check  the  progress  of  emmv,  but  can  never 
promote  the  reception  of  truth. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  the  teacher  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  his  sect,  and  apparently  more  solicitous  to  see 
his  opinions  established  than  approved)  we  may  conclude 
that  he  has  added  envy  to  his  zeal ;  and  that  he  feels 
more  pain  fix)m  the  want  of  victory,  than  pleasure  from 
the  enjoyment  of  truth. 
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It  is  the  present  mode  of  speculati<Hi  to  cha^e  thff 
BOi  irith  total  hypocrisy,  as  wretches  who  hare  no  odm 
desi^  but  that  of  temporal  advancement,  and  considei 
religion  tmlj  as  one  of  the  means  by  whxJt  power  is 
gained,  or  wealth  accumulated.  But  this  dtai^e,  what 
era'  DMt;  havv  been  the  depravity  iA  sin^e  pcaaoBs, 
is  br  DO  means  ireneiaDy  troe.  The  peisecotor  and 
otthusiast  hare  often  beoi  sap(sionr  to  the  deaiie  of 
wUIt  possesions,  or,  at  least  have  been  absUaeted 
from  it  by  etonger  passiMis.  There  is  a  kind  of  ^ux- 
cantile  speculatitm.  which  ascribes  er&y  actiaD  to  ia- 
teiest.  and  omaders  interest  as  only  anotber  titt  fer 
pcicvmiarr  atlrantaiere.  But  the  boundless  vazietj  of  hu- 
man aAevoons  is  not  to  be  thus  easilT  ammwcnbed. 
CaiKvs  and  edtvts.  morivcs  and  actions,  are  co^tpbcaCed 
aihl  ihTvtsibed  wiiboul  end.  Many  otken  make  party  sA- 
wrrient  t<»  {vtamoI  purpcees ;  and  many  hkewiae  mlSu 
aU  pcivur  (ua$adentions  lo  be  absorbed  and  loet  in  their 
ae^  Ikv  «.<«ue  publiok  cause.  But  enry  still  t 
iK^wifTw  T»rK>«i  in  its  appeuance.  bowwrer  c"' 
$p<Kk<u»  pretnKV^  or  tK^wv^er  remor^  fron  mtdte  by 
i=tim>eatM«^  du^ira.  All  t>i^^ih«'.  bnond  ifae  -mittiauxj  of 
Abi-vVkacv,  i$  iantej  by  the  ie^n  of  faumUta^  tfcr  op- 
pwoiiiH.  asi.  wWne^vr  it   i&  af^<iied  u>  the  deciatm  off  le- 

^^:aw^  ^ercKve.  es^y  ts  (xoi  to  operate  aa  aJfcrm.  amd 
IV'  wnwcy.  aad  the  s«nif  wfck:h  arises  fn^  ii  is  eacbmm  i» 
<s»^  m  <««ta<o,.ia.  ii  it  smi^  thr  doty  of  tv^  maa,  wW 
4NaK«  iW  ppwfnity  •.tt'  k^  cv^rtiy.  as  caaaecaal  wiA  a 
f«m.-..iW'  wr-ianirr.  w  dw  pMitji  kaf|if  <d  ihe 

F^K$T :   Tx>  <vtt»in.  W  wkil  t.-«ies$   br  aaky   diw am 

'  inAwi>  Aat  iszxir  wii.-&  f^Ksma  htmt  <wv. 

;     Wktti    AM-  dw    tf-nus  |p<JaatJ    k«  Aat 

•rli  jMVKWna^  ir.-im  jc^_ 

t  *»  o-v^aan-.  W  w^m   i  jwMl   wv  ^t  &- 
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cover  in  oonelveB,  or  others,  that  strife  which  springs  from 
envy,  and  ends  in  confusion. 

That  strife  may  well  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  some 
corrupt  passion,  'which  is  candied  on  with  vehemence  dis* 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  end  openly  proposed. 
Men  naturally  value  ease  and  tranquillity  at  a  very  high 
rate,  and  will  not,  on  very  small  causeis,  either  suflEer  la« 
bour,  or  excite  opposition.  When,  therefore,  any  man 
voluntarily  engages  in  tasks  of  difficulty,  and  incurs  dan- 
ger, or  suffers  hardships,  it  must  be  imagined  that  he  pro- 
poses to  himself  some  reward,  more  than  equiviedent  to 
the  comforts  which  he  thus  resigns,  and  of  which  he 
seems  to  triumph  in  the  resignation ;  and  if  it  cannot  be 
found  that  his  labours  tend  to  the  advancement  of  some 
end,  worthy  of  so  much  assiduity,  he  may  justly  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  farmed  to  himself  some  imaginary  interest, 
and  to  seek  his  gratification,  not  in  that  which  he  himself 
gains,  but  which  another  loses. 

It  is  a  tdcen  that  strife  proceeds  from  unlawful  motives, 
when  it  is  prosecuted  I^  unlawful  means.  He  that  seeks 
only  the  right,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  right,  will  not 
easily  suffer  himself  to  be  transported  beyond  the  just  and 
allowed  methods  of  attaining  it.  To  do  evil  that  good 
may  come,  can  never  be  the  purpose  of  a  man  who  has  not 
perverted  his  morality  by  some  false  principle ;  and  &lse 
principles  are  not  so  often  collected  by  the  judgment,  as 
snatched  up  by  the  passions.  The  man  whose  duty  gives 
way  to  his  convenience,  who,  when  once  he  has  fixed  his 
eye  upon  a  distant  end,  hastens  to  it  by  violence  over  for<» 
Iddden  ground,  or  creeps  on  towards  it  through  the  crook- 
ed paths  of  firaud  and  stratagem,  as  he  has  evidently  some 
other  gmde  than  the  word  of  God,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  likewise  some  other  purpose  than  the  glory  of  God, 
or  the  b^iefit  of  man. 

The  evidence  of  corrupt  designs  is  much  strengthened, 
when  unlawful  means  are  used,  in  preference  to  those 
which  are  recommended  by  reason,  and  warranted  by  jus- 
tice. 
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WIko  that  wiaA  woold  hare  been  gnmted  to  nqont, 
or  jieUed  to  remonstrance,  is  wanbmlj  seized  by  nddoi 
nolenccr  it  is  appvent  that  vitJence  is  cfaoaen  lor  its  own 
wake^  and  that  the  daimant  jJeases  himadf,  not  widi  tbe 
fomtmiaa,  but  die  powtr  bj  whidi  it  was  gained,  ind 
the  MOftififation  of  him,  to  wbom  bis  s<q>enon^  has  not 
dioved  tbe  happiness  of  dioice,  bat  has  at  aact  tabu 
frv^  Ub  the  htHMor  of  "kee^xig,  and  tbe  cndit  of  icags- 


r  token  that  stiife  is  {xodneed  b;  Ae 
pwAiMliianrc  of  sone  vitioas  possitHi,  n^en  it  is  canted 
OB  against  natmal  or  l^alsiqienority.  This  tc^en,  tbon^, 
poh^H,  it  is  nut  Tcrj  fiequentlj  bUanoiis,  is  not  eqaaHj 
ccttoin  widt  die  hrma ;  because  that  sapenoii^  wticb 
name  gives,  or  insbtntiois  estabbdi,  too  frequently  india 
i— ill  1 1 .  cr  oppreiMoii ;  sncb  insolence  as  nay  jnsll;  be 
wHiaifd,  and  snefa  oppveanon  as  may  be  lawfully  rt- 
nsted.  ManTBtodesof  Qrranny  have  been  {nactiaed  ID  6e 
wU.  of  which  it  is  mote  natural  to  ask,  with  wtm^i 
why  Ihnr  wen  suhntted  to  so  loi^,  dian  why  they  woe 
M  bat  opposed  and  qucfled.  Bat  if  hiatoty  and  etfoi- 
ence  ntwB  usAal  power  and  greatness  gn>w  wanton  ud 
ficcaooMS,  that  wnhh  and  proqierity  elate  the  mind,  and 
cnalave  die  imdentandii^  to  desie,  and  when  men  once 
fad  that  no  one  has  power  to  contnd  them,  they  aie  sd- 
doB  nsy  atteBliTe  to  justice,  or  -rexj  caiefol  to  amSPi 
Ihtsaaelies;  histacj  and  expeiienoe  will  likewise  sbov 
■s.  (hat  dw  eoatniT  oooditicm  has  its  temptatkns  and  its 
fiMU.  that  he,  who  cnnsiden  himadf  as  subject  to  an- 
odwr,  aad  EaUe  to  suffer  by  capnce  or  widedness,  often 
aartripanw  Ae  erils  of  his  stale,  imagines  hinis^  to  fed 
what  W  o^T  feais,  and  imputes  erery  Suhne  dt  n^- 
gMMVh  or  stait  of  passion,  to  i^ii^ifr*)  tyranny  and  settled 


le  of  infcriority  to  dwae  who  ban  m 
'  twwdwrt  merit,  (whidi  mnstb^ 
rMWlitiiticnsJ  inoreasesthe  nneasiiiasi 
Is  in  himedf  a  stnmg  inJinatioD  t» 
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throw  down  from  their  elevated  state  those  whom  he  obeys 
without  approbation,  whom  he  reverences  without  esteem. 
When  the  passions  are  once  in  motion,  they  are  not  easily 
appeased,  or  checked.  He  that  has  once  concluded  it  law- 
fill  to  resist  power,  when  it  wants  merit,  will  soon  find  a 
want  of  merit,  to  justify  his  resistance  of  power. 

Thus,  if  we  consider  the  conduct  of  individuals  towards 
each  other,  we  shaU  commonly  find  the  labourer  murmur- 
ing at  him  who  seems  to  live  by  easier  means.  We  shall 
hear  the  poor  repining  that  others  are  rich,  and  even  the 
rich  speakiiig  with  malignity  of  those  who  are  still  richer 
than  themselves. 

And  if  we  survey  the  condition  of  kingdoms  and  com- 
monwealths,  it  will  always  be  observed,  that  govemours 
are  censured,  that  every  mischief  of  chance  is  imputed  to 
iU  designs,  and  that  nothing  can  persuade  mankind,  that 
they  are  not  injured  by  an  administration,  either  unskilful, 
or  conupt.  It  is  very  difficult  always  to  do  right  To  seem 
always  to  do  right  to  those  who  desire  to  discover  wrong, 
is  scarcely  possible.  Every  man  is  ready  to  form  iexpecta- 
tions  in  his  own  fSavour,  such  as  never  can  be  gratified,  and 
which  will  yet  raise  complaints,  if  they  are  disappointed. 

Such  is  commonly  the  disposition  with  which  men  look 
upon  those  who  are  placed  above  them,  and  with  such 
dispositions  we  cannot  hope  that  they  should  be  often 
pleased.  Life  is  a  state  of  imperfection ;  and  yet  every 
man  exacts  from  his  superiours  consummate  wisdom,  and 
unfiiiling  virtue,  and,  whenever  he  s^s,  or  beUeves  hinu 
self  to  see,  either  vice  or  errour,  thinks  himself  at  liberty 
to  loosen  the  ties  of  duty,  and  pass  the  boundaries  of  subr 
(nrdination,  without  considering  that  of  such  strife  there 
must  come  confusion,  or  without  knowing,  what  we  shall 
consider, 

Secondlt  :  The  evils  and  mischiefs  produced  by  that 
confusion  which  arises  firom  strife. 

That  the  destruction  of  order,  and  the  abolition  of  stated 
regulations,  must  fill  the  world  with  uncertainty,  distrac<: 
tion,  and  ioUcitiidc,  in  apparent  without  any  long  deduc* 
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tion  of  uguaient  ^et  it  bas  too  £reqaendy  haftpcDcd, 
Uiat  tbote  wbo  either  fed  their  wishes  restrained,  see  dieir 
ibrtaoe*  weanng  away,  or  inugine  their  ment  neglected, 
and  their  abilities  aufiojeA  upon  bosiness  unworthjof 
their  attention,  desire  tiroes  of  tumult  and  distorbanee,  u 
affordinff  the  Curest  opportunities  for  the  active  and  sagi- 
ama  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  as  throwing  open  the 
avenues  of  wealth  and  honour,  to  be  entered  by  those  wbo 
have  the  greatest  qniclcness  of  diacemment,  and  celeritjoT 
dispatch.  In  times  of  peace  ever;  thing  proceeds  in  ■ 
train  of  regularity,  and  there  is  no  sudden  advantsge  » 
be  snatched,  nor  any  unusual  change  of  coodilion  to  be 
hoped.  Bnt  when  sedition  and  uproar  hare  once  ^Icaced 
law,  and  confounded  property,  then  is  the  boor  idtoi 
chaoCfl  begins  to  predominate  in  the  world,  when  era; 
man  may  hope  wiUiout  boundB,  and  those  who  know  bow 
to  improve  the  lucky  moment,  may  gain  in  a  day  what  do 
leugth  of  labour  could  have  procured,  without  the  eratoti- 
Fence  of  casual  advantage. 

This  is  the  expectation  which  malces  soidc  hastffl  oa 
ocnfusicm,  and  others  look  with  concern  at  its  t^ifuoach. 
Bnt  what  is  this  other  than  gaining  by  univNSal  misetj, 
supplying  by  force  the  want  of  right,  and  rising  to  mddeD 
etevation,  by  a  sudden  downEol  of  others  ? 

The  great  benefit  of  society  is  that  the  weak  are  pro- 
tected against  the  strong.  The  great  evil  of  confusioD  is 
that  the  world  is  thrown  into  the  hands,  not  of  the  bead 
but  of  the  stnwgest;  that  all  certain^  of  poesessioii  oi 
acquisition  is  destroyed ;  that  every  man's  care  is  coofiaed 
to  his  own  interest ;  and  that  general  Diligence  of  tbe 
genravl  good  makes  way  ibr  general  lieeDtkwisnesB. 

Of  the  strife,  whieh  this  day  brings  faw^  to  oar  nam- 

bimuce.  we  may  observe,  that  it  had  aD  the  tokos  d 

Mrife  piQceeding  fimn  <»tt.    Ihe  r^re  of  the  beox 

which  invaded  the  rights  at  ^  dwR^  sAd  moBan^. 

tMMte  to  the  iHwrocatna  leodved.    Hk 

wUch  boatihtr  was  piiwii^iil.  was  aote 

.  ifaskt  was  pohbrUr  avowed,  nwld  mrite  ot 
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justify.  Personal  resentment  was  apparent  in  the  perse- 
cution of  particolar  men,  and  the  Uttemess  of  Cbm^ou 
broke  out  in  all  the  debates  upon  pnbHck- questions.  No 
securities  could  quiet  suspicion,  no  concessions  could  sa« 
tisfy  exorbitance.  Usurpation  was  added  to  usurpation ; 
demand  was  accumulate  on  demand ;  and,  when  war  had 
decided  against  loyalty,  inSult  was  added  to  insult,  and 
exaction  to  exaction. 

As  the  end  was  unjust,  the  means  likewise  were  iUegal. 
The  power  of  the  faction  commenced  by  clamour,  was 
promoted  by  rebellion,  and  established  by  murder;  by 
murder  of  the  most  atrocious  kind,  deliberate,  contume- 
lious, and  cruel;  by  murder,  not  necessary  even  to  the 
safety  of  those  by  whom  it  was  committed,  but  chosen  in 
preference  to  any  other  expedient  for  security. 

This  war  certainly  did  not  want  the  third  token  of  strife 
proceeding  from  envy.  It  was  a  war  of  the  rabble  against 
their  superiours ;  a  war,  in  which  the  lowest  and  basest  of 
the  people  were  encouraged  by  men  a  little  higher  than 
themselves,  to  lift  their  hands  against  their  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  govemours,  and  by  which  those  who  were  grown 
impatient  of  obedience,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  power 
of  commanding. 

This  strife,  as  we  all  know,  ended  in  confusion.  Our 
laws  were  ovemiled,  our  rights  were  abolished.  The 
soldier  seized  upon  the  property,  the  fanatick  rushed  into 
the  church.  The  usurpers  gave  way  to  other  usurpers ; 
the  schismaticks  were  thrust  out  by  other  schismaticks ; 
the  people  felt  nothing  from  their  masters  but  alternatives 
of  oppression,  and  heard  nothing  from  their  teachers  but 
varieties  of  erroiir. 

Such  was  the  strife,  and  such  was  the  confusion.  Such 
are  the  evils  which  God  sometimes  permits  to  £all  upon 
nations,  when  they  stand  secure  in  their  own  greatness, 
and  forget  their  dependence  on  universal  sovereignty, 
depart  from  the  laws  of  their  Maker,  corrupt  the  purity  of 
his  worship,  or-  swerve  from  the  truth  of  his  revelation. 
Svda  evils  surely  we  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  again, 
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'^K  nam  marngt  matms^  to  A»  dean  of  happiBas,  s 
■fc  If-  W  ill  ■!  I  111  US'  it  k  Was  ^ooaDf  allowed,  dut 
ihry  kane  Mn  prnvritid  to  rrrj  Afciait  ends  frov  thow 
ev  ww9t  mtimiBi  ^  fnmotK.  This  »  a  0^ 
rc«ud  W  vciT  a^a^aems  to  ptore  by  sntbootm 
c  1<T  cKi^iieL  EivT  |M^  <d  UatoiT,  vbrtba 
:  fmfaae,  vOI  ft«™J«fc  as  abunduidj  widi  a- 
*  rt  raless  dhM  kave  iferiated  Enm  jiuboe,  and  eob- 
jeca  tk>t  k>iT  fn^m  tketr  aD^nnce;  (rfnalioMnnal 
br  the  trmuiT  c^  gtnaBuan,  and  of  gwremoim  ovobonK 
liT  tfar  — ibii  1 1  iifihi  immlirr  Instead  of  a  aMKunoM 
between  g<oTeTDoiir  and  subjects  for  their  notoil  adns- 
tMga,  they  seen  to  fasTe  nnaidefed  e»th  odMr,  not  » 
aUiaor  fiiends,  to  be  aided  or  sof^Mited,  bat  as  oMnics. 
^koae  pntpeiitj  was  inconsistent  widi  thor  own,  u>A 
bj  open  (ome,faab- 


iQsoess  socccmM  om 
power  altomatelj  pn- 
stood  exposed  to  ^ 
anottier  time,  enjoft^ 
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the  security  and  privileges  of  virtue.  Nor  have  oommu- 
nities  suffered  more,  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  pas- 
sions and  caprices  of  one  man,  however  cruel,  ambitious, 
or  insolent,  than  when  all  restraint  has  been  taken  off  the 
actions  of  men  by  publick  confusions,  and  every  one  left 
at  fuU  liberty  to  indulge  his  own  desires,  and  comply, 
without  fear  of  punishment,  with  his  wildest  imaginations. 

Man  is,  for  the  most  part,  equally  unhappy,  when  sub- 
jected, without  redress,  to  the  passions  of  another,  or  left, 
without  control,  to  the  dominion  of  Us  own.  This  eveiy 
man,  hQwever  unwilling  he  may  be  to  own  it  of  himself, 
will  very  readily  acknowledge  of  his  neighbour.  No  man 
knows  any  one,  except  himself,  whom  he  judges  fit  to  be 
set  firee  firom  the  coercion  of  laws,  and  to  be  abandoned 
entirely  to  his  own  choice.  By  this  consideration  have  all 
civilised  nations  been  induced  to  the  enactions  of  penal 
laws,  laws  by  which  every  man^s  danger  becomes  every 
man's  safety,  and  by  which,  though  all  are  restrained,  yet 
all  are  benefited. 

Goyemment  is,  therefore,  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of 
every  one,  to  the  safety  of  particular  men,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  socie^ ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  maxim 
uiuTersally  admitted,  that  ^^  the  people  cannot  rejoice,  ex- 
cept the  righteous  are  in  authority ;''  that  no  publick 
pT06]>erity,  or  private  quiet,  can  be  hoped  for,  but  from  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  those,  to  whom  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws,  is  committed.  For 
corrupt  governments  operate,  with  equal  force  and  efficacy, 
to  the  destruction  of  a  people,  as  good  governments  to 
their  preservation. 

But  that  authority  may  never  swell  into  tyranny,  or 
languish  into  supineness,  and  that  subjection  may  never 
degenerate  into  slavery,  nor  fireedom  kindle  into  rebel- 
lion, it  may  be  proper,  both  for  those  who  are  entrusted 
widi  power,  and  those  fix>m  whom  obedience  is  required, 
to  connder. 

First  :  How  much  it  is  the  duty  of  those  in  authority 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people. 


1 


8of  Aepm- 

loxSBKT:  &KW  ife  pM^fe  an  «»  Mak  and  dndia 

TjMfT :  Hm  aaik  k  is  Ac  dm  of  tkoac  in  uAoriti 

v  B— Hf  Ac  fafyi— »af  ihg  prnplr 

If  s  W  K^  M  pjtijJ  Au  sa  B«B  is  ben  bmrI;  in 

I  advsBtagc  w  pleiRiiCi 

iwtck  ife^vad  at  oAen;  it  is  ^ct  MCRCn- 

L«  vw  jc  ^HH  who  tmt  esaked  iaiD  higli  nnk,  di^- 

a  vns  TiiiwiMi  i    aaJ  vtsMd  with  anthodtr.    Ibar 

^aiKiSrj  »-  MM  *»  W  c^ndoed  i»  m  siirtiT  fDrha- 

1.  IT  apnviL^r  tar  nee.    Tkey  are  not  to  coBtme. 

aiK  »»iUMiM  »  ID  be  allowd  a  wider  taap. « 

t  tonaan- 

IWt  aiv  ao(  to  enosoh  their  on 

pim*~  m  me  cspoae  i.^  Ifew  lir^  of  otWvs ;  <»  Id  fntifi 


atauvK  knv  «B£i:Zt;u  to  aSaeace.  Iber  an  not  to  coo- 
can*  tkas  piw«r  cins  a  n^t  K>  oppiesB,  and  to  ponit^ 
Thrr  an  to  look  qua 
■  pkeeda 

^CK  hnis.  *»  be  caapkmd  far  die  poUick  adfuBp- 
IW7  art  fe>  KMenbcT  dan  are  placed  ^HMi  aK  evinan. 
i^aa  dHK  I  I  §■!  li  11  saT  be  mdr  airpicwnnr,  aad  Au. 
I^tat.  1^  HKi  take  caicksi  tker  teacb  ^oaence 
wk^:^  ikv?  t?^:bt  W  sa|ipns&  IVf  vast  redect.  tki  it 
»dacv  A^  towcvepaepenrfraMtheallei^ptsaf  nfiK 
ami  K^bar.  and  tbai  diaae  vbon  the?  protect  win  k 
mr  ^nl^  bese&ted  by  tbeir  eaie,  if  wbat  diqr  leacae  fi» 
«cheR  Ac;  take  awaj  thcirhea. 

It  appeals  bam  tbose  attagglfts  far  doamatm,  tHA 
Wn  fiOtd  Ae  wwid  wi&  war.  Mnoddwd.  and  ifciwhrWi- 
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stowiqMm  man  the  happiness  of  ruling  others,  is  to  bestow 
upon  him  the  greatest  benefit  he  is  capable  of  lecehing^ 
Nothing  then  can  equal  the  obligation  of  govemours  to 
the  people,  and  nothing  but  the  most  fls^prant  ingratitnde 
can  make  them  careless  of  the  interests,  or  unconcerned  at 
the  misfortunes,  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  that,  for 
which  no  danger  has  been  thought  too  dreadful  to  be  en- 
countered, no  labour  too  tedious  to  be  undergone,  and  no 
crime  too  horrible  to  be  conmiitted. 

Gratitude  is  a  species  of  justice.  He  that  requites  a 
benefit  may  be  said,  in  some  sense,  to  pay  a  debt ;  and, 
of  course,  he  that  forgets  favours  received  may  be  accused 
of  neglecting  to  pay  what  he  cannot  be  denied  to  owe. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  sense  in  which  justice  may  be 
said  to  require  from  the  govemour  an  attention  to  the 
wants  and  petitions  of  the  people.  He  that  engages  in 
the  management  of  publick  business,  takes  a  trust  upon 
him,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  decUne,  and  which  he 
is,  therefore,  bound  to  discharge  with  diligence  and  fide- 
lity ;  a  trust  which  is  of  the  highest  honoivr,  because  it  is 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  importance,  a  trust  which  in- 
cludes, not  only  the  care  of  the  property,  but  the  morals 
of  the  people. 

It  is  with  the  justest  reason,  that  large  revenues,  pom*> 
pons  titles,  and  sJl  that  contributes  to  the  happiness  of 
life,  are  annexed  to  these  high  offices ;  for  what  reward 
can  be  too  great  for  him,  to  whom  multitudes  are  indebted 
for  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  possessions  ?  for  him, 
whose  authority  checks  the  progress  of  vice,  and  assists 
the  advancemait  of  virtue,  restrains  the  violence  of  the  op- 
pressour,  and  asserts  the  cause  of  the  injured  ?  These  are, 
doubtless,  merits  above  the  common  rate,  merits  which 
can  hardly  be  too  loudly  celebrated,  or  too  liberally  re- 
warded. 

But  it  is  always  to  be  observed,  that  he  only  deserves 
the  recompense,  who  performs  the  work  for  which  it  is 
pmDosed ;  and  that  he  who  wears  the  honours,  and  re- 
*«        ^he  revenues,  of  an  exalted  nation,  without  attend- 
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not  ioDy  gain.  Hie  l^j:i^tor,  who  does  wbat  hnmui 
posn  on  attain  towards  the  fdidty  of  his  ^ow  cut- 
tans,  is  Dot  to  be  censnred,  because,  by  the  hnbedht;  of 
aD  hoaaa  aKleavooTs,  he  fails  of  his  pnxpoae ;  unless 
he  has  become  cnlpable,  "by  ascribing  too  much  lo  te 
ova  poiFCis,  and  airogated  to  his  indostry,  or  bis  vit, 
dm  efficacy  which  wit  and  industry  most  always  w»nt, 
^iloB  HHDe  faigber  power  lends  them  asaistaboe,  and  o 
acetates  with  them. 

Thfhirf^'MhTT"  may  plough  his  fields  with  indattn.iBd 
sow  Aim  with  skill;  he  may nianiue  them  copiotuly, ud 
fcace  Aem  caoeftdly  :  hot  the  harvest  most  depend  tX  Urt 
«■  cekstial  inAaoKe;  and  aD  bis  diHgence  isfirmtnud. 
ndns  the  ssn  dteds  its  warmth,  and  the  doods  pom 
dbwm  their  Mtoistme. 

T^os.  in  aD  homao  afftira,  when  pntdrace  and  indnttn 
Ittiv  <k*e  dcir  mmost,  the  work  is  lefit  to  be  C4»nidettd 
W  s^awnr  ^encT ;  andin  the  security  of  peace,  and  m- 
kihtT  at  poGseSBOD,  oor  policy  must  at  last  call  fiir  b^F 
a|«[«  idigioa. 

U^MB  kwB,  bowTT^  hotkestly  instituted,  or  bovenr 
Ti|!Mva!2y  cnfiDfeed,  most  he  limited  in  tbor  effect,  pai^? 
Vr  c«t  icnonnce.  and  paittr  by  our  wickedness.  Diil5 
cx|Knescv  ^r  omnnce  us.  that  allthe  aTennesfaywbidi 
ia^wT  and  «i^tamm  may  break  in  opon  liCe,  oniwt  be 
ir^o^  W  pMUTV  |Hi^ibiti(ms.  Erery  man  sees  tse 
mnSeA  t^  wUeh  bo  law  cu  pomdi.  And  not  (oH 
wal  Amv alwan  iiMaii  ponbalities  of  guilt,  wbck k- 
cebn««  «Mi^  cmMol  i&com,  but  die  laws  wiD  k 
,  wboee  snbde^  ebda  de- 


L  m  cinl  fife  can  be  supplied  ooIt  bj 
MR  obftUiM  ai  hnaaan  laws  amids  oslf 
Ae  kR  farted,  and  dtoK  culy  wba  ibf 
^  liniiiin  I  J.  But  he  who  acti  w(l> 
awBiaww  0^  the  DiviK  pfeaewe,**' 
Fas  ■III— iilili   faraMhisactiBMW'fc' 
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iryefevsiUe  md  unerriiig  jadgm^ent  of  Omniscienoey  has 
other  motives  of  action,  and  other  reasons  of  forbearaqce. 
He  is  equally  restrained  from  evil,  in  publiok  life,  and  in 
secret  solitude ;  and  has  only  one  rule  of  action,  by  which 
*^  he  does  to  others,  what  he  would  that  others  should  do 
to  him/*  and  wants  no  other  enforcement  of  his  du^,  than 
the  fear  of  future  punishment,  and  the  hope  of  future 
rewards. 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  a  govemour  is  to  diffuse 
through  the  community  a  spirit  of  religion,  to  endeavour 
that  a  sense  of  the  Divine  authority  should  prevail  in  all 
orders  of  men^  and  that  the  laws  should  be  obeyed^  in 
subordination  to  the  universal  and  unchangeable  edicts  of 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world. 

How  religion  may  be  most  effectually  pnmiotedy  is  an 
inquiry  which  every  govemour  ought  diligently  to  make ; 
and  he  that  inquires,  with  real  wishes  for  infinrmation,  will 
soon  know  his  duty ;  for  providence  has  sddma  made  the 
same  things  necessary  and  abstruse. 

That  religion  may  be  invigorated  and  diffused,  it  is  ae- 
eeasary  that  the  external  order  of  religion  be  diligently 
maintained,  that  the  solemnities  of  worship  be  duly  ob« 
served,  and  a  proper  reverence  preserved  for  the  times  and 
the  places  appropriated  to  piety.    The  appropriations  of 
tinae  and  place  are,  indeed,  only  means  to  the  great  end  of 
holiness ;    but  they  are  means,  without  which  the  end 
cannot  be  obtained ;  and  every  man  must  have  observed, 
how  much  oorrupticm  prevails,  where  the  attention  to 
pablick  worship  and  to  holy  seasons  is  broken  or  relaxed. 
Those  that  have  in  their  hands  the  disposal  of  riches  or 
honours,  ought  to  bestow  them  on  persons  who  are  most 
eminent  for  sanctity  of  life.    For  diough  no  man  ought 
to  consider  tanporary  goods  as  the  proper  rewards  of  reli- 
gious dutiesi  yet  they,  who  have  them  to  give,  are  obliged 
to  distribute  them  in  sudi  a  manner  as  may  make  them 
Hiost  useful  to  the  publick;  and  they  will  be  most  usefiil, 
when  they  inciease  the  beneficence,  and  enlaige  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  piety. 

▼OL.  IX.  L  1 
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It  yet  remuns  that  goTemoois  cooperate  with  tbear  laws 
b;  their  own  examples,  and  that  as,  by  their  heigfat  of 
jjace,  they  are  always  coaspicuoos,  they  exhibit  to 
those  eyes  whicfa  are  turned  npoa  them  "  the  beanty  c^ 


The  present  state  of  the  worid,  however,  affords  ns  Httk 
hope,  that  Tiitue  can,  by  any  goTtfmnent,  be  so  strong^ 
impiesst:d,  or  so  widely  diffused,  ss  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  si^pressing  wickedness.  In  the  most  dibgoit 
cnhiTalion  f^  the  happiest  soil,  weeds  wiD  acanetiaaes  ap- 
pear amoog  frvdts  and  floweis,  and  all  that  vigilaiiDe  and 
lahouT  can  do  b  to  theA  ifaem  as  they  rise.  However 
virtoe  may  be  encouraged  or  rewarded,  it  can  nertx  afpeu 
to  all  minds  the  shcvtest  means  c/  ptesrat  good.  TW« 
will  always  be  those  wbo  would  raAer  fprow  rich  by  fraad, 
thus  by  dili^ivnce,  and  who  wiD  pHwide  fer  Tiooos  plea- 
sum  by  TicJence,  rather  than  by  labour.  Against  Ae  at- 
tempts and  arti&:«s  of  sod  men,  wfaemx  hare  amfttity 
and  innocence  their  defence  and  security  *  Wh^ae,  bat 
frtm  the  Ltx  «fWM>f«,  the  Tindictiic  law,  that  stands  fastfa 
tW  clkampka  vt  the  wnk.  and  tlm  pnMBCttem  at  Ae 


Nw  e  qaift  and  security  in  du^vr  tmlr  bom  nai^l 
mink ;  &.<c  booest  and  bm^&ccnt  men  m^  o6em.  wov 
ni'*  the  hw  »>  iniCTpcer.  dtsmrb  socscty,  nd  O  Am 
<rv<«Btry  wiib  Ti,<Ienre.  Two  meK.  both  of  them  wine,  aad 
K<li  tft'  theiB  rirtm-ws,  may  by  daim  so  ifae  ssam  paMts- 
».«.  w:^  f  nrce^ins.  t»  tbc  wv«U  spraoiK.  in  dMm  mn 
tb>.-iaA^  Msx.  Sw^  tfi$fim»  can  br  aiMMiiil  amir  b? 
a-nv  .«  kw.  iV  l.-n-.  u  »  u^rnKMU  that  l^  exmisB 
^  W  »  an  immnri  ic  e^.L  mJ  thai  pwrtalcntg  at  faa  wg 

W  ».■  1MM<  of' JWCoe.       ■'^•'  -^1    ■!■■      1,1    g^iMh    mJ 

awAwmr.  «^   (be  o.<whH».v  k«  tsh  ike  c^^^t^ 

v«    MwfMtv.  ktt   tkr   riTiTiillMai    vt  iv^       F«r  ^ 

bw  <>nar  imetf  wd  kv^  ^^b*^^: 
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faintly  for  the  time  when  all  men  shall  be  honest ;  but 
the  time  seems  still  more  remote  in  which  all  men  shall 
be  wise ;  and  until  we  may  be  able  to  settle  all  claims  for 
ourselVeSy  let  us  rejoice  that  there  is  law  to  adjust  them 
for  us. 

The  caie,  however,  of  the  best  govemour  may  be 
frustrated  by  disobedience  and  perverseness ;  and  the  best 
laws  may  strive  in  vain  against  radicated  wickedness. 

It  is,  therefore,  fit  to  consider, 

Thibdlt:  How  the  people  are  to  assist  and  further  the 
endeavours  of  their  govemours. 

As  all  government  is  power  exerted  by  few  upon  many, 
it  is  apparent,  that  nations  cannot  be  governed  but  by 
their  own  consent.  The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  subjects 
is  obedience  to  the  laws ;  such  obedience  as  is  the  effect, 
not  of  compulsion,  but  of  reverence ;  such  as  arises  from 
a  conviction  of  the  instability  of  human  virtue,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  some  coercive  power,  which  may  restrain 
the  exorbitances  of  passions,  and  check  the  career  of  na^ 
tural  deores. 

No  man  thinks  laws  unnecessary  for  others ;  and  no 
man,  if  he  considers  his  own  inherent  frail^,  can  justly 
think  them  unnecessary  for  himself.  The  wisest  man  is 
not  always  wise,  and  the  best  man  is  not  always  good. 
We  all  sometimes  want  the  admonition  of  law,  as  supple- 
mental to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  suggestions 
of  conscience.  And  he  that  encourages  irreverence,  in 
himself,  or  others,  to  publick  institutions,  weakens  all  the 
human  securities  of  peace,  and  all  the  corroborations  of 
virtue. 

That  the  proper  influence  of  government  may  be  pre- 
serred,  and  that  the  liberty  which  a  just  distribution  of 
power  naturally  supports  may  not  operate  to  its  destruc- 
tion»  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  even  the  enours 
and  deficiencies  of  authority  must  be  treated  with  respect 
All  institutions  are  defective  by  their  nature;  and  all 
rulers  hare  their  imperfections,  like  other  men.  But,  as 
not  every  failing  makes  a  bad.  man,  so  not  every  enour 

lI2 
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makes  a  bad  govermnent ;  and  he  that  considers  how  few 
can  properly  adjust  their  own  houses,  will  not  wonder 
that  into  the  multiplicity  of  national  affiaiis  deception  or 
n^[ligence  should  sometimes  find  their  way.  It  is  like- 
wise necessary  to  remember,  that  as  govemment  is  difficnlt 
to  be  administered,  it  is  difficult  to  be  understood;  and 
that  where  very  few  have  capacity  to  judge,  very  few  hare 
a  right  to  censure. 

The  happiness  of  a  nation  must  arise  from  the  com- 
bined endeavours  of  govemours  and  subjects.  The  duties 
of  governing  can  be  tlie  lot  of  few,  but  all  of  us  have  the 
duties  of  subjects  to  perform ;  and  every  man  ought  to 
incite  in  himself,  and  in  his  neighbour,  that  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  that  respect  to  the  chief  magistrate,  which 
may  secure  and  promote  concord  and  quiet.  Of  this,  as 
of  all  other  virtues,  the  true  basis  is  religion.  The  laws 
will  be  easily  obeyed  by  him  who  adds  to  human  saoctioDS 
the  obligations  of  conscience ;  and  he  will  not  easQy  be 
disposed  to  censure  his  superiours,  whom  religion  has  made 
acquainted  with  his  own  failings. 


»»^*»ww»#i*#«<^a^^^ 
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[WRrrTBN  ST  DM.  JOHNSON,  FOE  7BE  FfTNKRAL  OF  BB  WIFB.] 

**  JcsBs  aid  nato  lier,  I  am  Uie  ranrrecUon  and  the  life :  Itf  d^t  te* 

lieTeUi  m  Be,  dimi^  he  were  dead.  ^tAaU  Iw  live:  ABdwkMPrfcr 

Ufeth,  aad  hetiereth  in  Be»  shaU  nerer  die."    Jon  zi.  ta,  S&  foner 
part. 

To  afford  adeqasie  iaaaoiatiam  to  die  last  hoar,  todieer 
the  f^oomj  fmsaage  throqgli  die  TjJfcy  of  die  dudowrf 
d«di,  ud  to  ease  dutt  anxjet^,  to  wliich  beings,  pre- 
•ri««  of  Ifcefr  omi  disKduiion,  and  eonsdoos  <rf  dieir  ©irn 
(iMper,  Bost  be  aeceeanily  exposed,  is  die  pririkge  only 
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of  revealed  rdigion.  AD  thote?  to  whom  the  supernatural 
right  of  heavenly  doctrine  has  never  been  in^Nurted,  how* 
ever  finrmidable  for  power^  or  illustrious  for  wisdom,  have 
wanted  that  knowledge  of  their  future  state  which  alone 
can  give  comfort  to  misery,  or  security  to  enjoyment ;  and 
have  been  foreed  to  rush  forwards  to  the  grave,  through 
the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  or,  if  they  happened  to  be 
more  refined  and  inquisitive,  to  solace  their  passage  with 
the  fiallacious  and  uncertain  glimmer  of  philosophy. 

There  were,  doubtless,  at  all  times,  as  there  are  now, 
many  who  lived  with  very  little  thought  concerning  their 
end ;  many  whose  time  was  wholly  filled  up  by  publick 
or  domestick  business,  by  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  or  the 
desire  of  riches ;  many  who  dissolved  themsdves  in  luxu- 
rious enjo3fment,  and,  when  they  could  lull  their  minds  by 
any  present  pleasure,  had  no  rq;;aid  to  cKstant  events,  but 
withheld  their  imagination  fiT>m  sallying  out  into  futurity, 
or  catebmg  any  tenour  that  might  interrupt  their  quiet; 
and  there  were  many  who  rose  so  little  above  animal  lifci 
that  they  were  completely  engrossed  by  the  objects  about 
them,  and  had  their  views  extended  no  further  than  to 
the  next  hour ;  in  whom  the  ray  of  reason  was  half  ex* 
tinct,  and  had  neither  hopes  nor  fears,  but  of  some  near 
advantage,  of  some  pressing  danger. 

But  multitudes  there  must  always  be,  and  greater  mul* 
titudes  as  arts  and  civility  prevail,  who  cannot  wholly 
withdraw  their  thoughts  fiK>m  death.  All  cannot  be  dis- 
tracted with  business,  or  stunned  with  the  clamours  of 
assemblies,  or  the  shouts  of  armies.  All  cannot  live  in 
the  perpetual  dissipation  of  successive  diversions,  nor  will 
all  enslave  their  understandings  to  their  senses,  and  seek 
felicity  in  the  gross  gratifications  of  appetite.  Some 
must  always  keep  their  reason  and  their  faai^  in  action, 
and  seek  either  honour  or  pleasure  firom  intellectual  opera* 
tions ;  and  £rom  them,  others,  more  negligent  or  sluggish, 
will  be  in  time  fixed  or  awakened ;  knowledge  will  be 
perpetually  diffused,  and  curiosity  hourly  enlarged. 

But,  when  the  faculties  were  once  put  in  motion^  when 
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the  mind  had  broken  loose  from  the  shacklesof  sense,  and 
made  excoraions  to  remote  consequences,  the  first  ocmsi- 
deration  that  would  stop  her  course  must  be  incessant 
waste  of  life,  the  apfnoach  of  age,  and  the  certaintj  of 
death ;  the  approach  of  that  time,  in  which  strength  must 
fiul,  and  pleasure  fly  away,  and  the  certainly  of  tluU  disso- 
lution which  shall  put  an  end  to  all  the  prospects  of  this 
world.    It  is  impossible  to  think,  and  not  sometimes  to 
think  on  death.    Hope,  indeed,  has  many  powers  of  delu- 
sion ;  whatever  is  possible,  however  unlikelvy  it  will  teach 
us  to  promise  ourselves ;  but  death  no  man  has  escaped, 
and,  therefore,  no  man  can  hope  to  escape  it.     From  this 
dreadful  expectation  no  shelter  or  refuge  can  be  found 
Whatever  we  see,  forces  it  upon  us ;  whatever  is,  new  or 
old,  flourishing  or  declining,  either  directly,  or  by  veiy 
short  deduction,  leads  man  to  the  consideration  of  his  end ; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that  the  fear  of  death  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  great  enemy  of  human  qui^  the 
polluter  of  the  feast  of  happiness,  and  embitterer  of  the  cup 
of  joy.  Hie  young  man  who  rejoiceth  in  his  youth,  amidst 
his  musick  and  his  gaiety,  has  always  been  disturbed  with 
the  thought,  that  his  youth  will  be  quickly  at  an  end.  The 
monarch,  to  whom  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  Grod,  has  always 
been  reminded  by  his  own  heart,  that  he  shall  die  like 


This  unwelcome  conviction,  which  is  thus 
pressed  upon  the  mind,  every  art  has  been  employed  to 
oppose.  The  general  remedy,  in  all  ages,  has  been  to 
chase  it  away  from  the  present  moment,  and  to  gain  a 
suspense  of  the  pain  that  could  not  be  cured.  In  the  an- 
cient writings,  we,  therefore,  find  the  shortness  of  life  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  an  excitement  to  jollity  and  jdea- 
sure ;  and  may  plainly  discover,  that  the  authors  had  no 
other  means  of  relieving  that  gloom  with  which  the  un- 
certainty of  human  life  clouded  their  conceptions.  Some 
of  the  philosophers,  indeed,  appear  to  have  sought  a  no* 
bier,  and  a  more  certain  remedy,  and  to  have  endeavoured 
to  overpower  the  force  of  death  by  ai^guments,  and  to 
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^  light  of  reason.    They  inquired 
>^^^  il  of  man,  and  showed,  at  least 

^^    "'^^  )Stance  distinct  £rom  matter,  and, 

>  >%  **'^-.  ''''  *^  ^y^  "^  ^""P^  firomdis. 

^*^  .  '***4    *  tion.    The  aignments,  whether  phy- 

^  /      ^  1^  »n  which  they  estahUshed  this  doctrine, 

"^ «  xj  to  recount  to  a  Christian  audience,  by 

aeved  upon  more  certain  proofs,  and  higher 

ance  though  they  were  such  as  might  deter- 

cahn  mind  of  a  philosopher,  inquisitiTe  only  af- 

ii,  and  uninfluenced  by  external  objects ;  yet  they 

such  as  required  leisure  and  capacity,  not  allowed  in 

^eral  to  mankind ;  they  were  such  as  many  could  never 

juderstand,  and  of  which,  therefore,  the  efficacy  and  com- 

Ibrt  were  confined  to  a  small  number,  without  any  benefit 

to  the  unenlightened  multitude. 

Such  has  been  hitherto  the  nature  of  philosophical  ar- 
guments, and  such  it  must  probably  for  ever  remain ;  fi>r, 
tbough,  perhaps,  «the  successive  industry  of  the  studious 
may  increase  the  number,  or  advance  the  probabilily,  of 
arguments ;  and,  though  continual  contemplation  of  mat- 
ter will,  I' believe,  show  it,  at  length,  wholly  incapable  of 
motion,  sensation,  or  order,  by  any  powers  of  its  own, 
and,  therefore,  necessarily  establish  the  immateriality,  and, 
piobably,  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  yet  there  never  can 
be  expected  a  time,  in  which  the  gross  body  of  mankind 
can  attend  to  sudi  speculations,  or  can  comprehend  them ; 
and,  therefore,  there  never  can  be  a  time,  in  which  this 
knowledge  can  be  taught  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  ge- 
nerally conducive  to  virtue,  or  happiness,  but  by  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  firom  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the 
Father  of  spirits. 

To  persuade  common  and  uninstructed  minds  to  the  be- 
lief of  any  iact,  we  may  every  day  perceive,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  one  man,  whom  they  think  worthy  of  credit,  has 
mere  ibice  than  the  arguments  of  a  thousand  reasoners, 
even  when  the  arguments  are  such  as  thqr  may  be  ima- 
gined completely  qualified  to  comprehend    Hence  it  is 
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fduB,  that  llie  ccoistitatioii  of  manldiid  u  anch,  that  ab- 
Mill  and  intdlectnal  tniths  can  be  taught  no  othawise 
Am»  bj-  poaitiTe  aaaadtm,  sapptnted  b;  some  sensiUe  eri- 
4(ace,  hj  wbkb  tbe  asseitor  is  Becored  from  the  snspiCKHi 
of  Usehood;  and  that  if  it  should  please  God  to  inspiiea 
•eaeherinth  amne  dnoonstration  of  the  immoitality  of  tbe 
•ool,  it  would  &r  less  avail  him  for  general  inBtmctkni, 
dwB  die  power  of  wooing  a  miracle  in  its  vindication, 
■afai  God  dioflld,  at  tbe  same  time,  inspiie  the  heam 
vilb  docibtf  and  ai^nebemsioD,  and  torn,  at  <Hice,  all  the 
KMoal,  the  gidd;,  tbe  laiy,  tbe  bosj,  the  oorrapt,  and  die 
pravd,  iuo  banUe,  abstracted,  and  diligent  philosophen. 
To  bring  life  and  immoitalit;  to  light ;  to  give  aocfa 
pmrfa  at  oor  faaare  existence,  as  may  influence  tbe  moM 
Had,  and  ill  tbe  most  capacious  intdlect ;  to  opea 
s  beyond  tbe  gmve,  in  which  the  thought  may  ex- 
t  wiAoot  obstmcticMi ;  and  to  supply  a  refuge  and 
onMHt  Id  Ae  mind  amidst  all  tbe  miseries  of  decaying  no- 
■br^  is  tbe  penliar  escdknoe  of  Ae  gospel  of  Christ. 
Wilfcont  Asa  heavenly  Instructor,  he  who  feeh  bimsdf 
Mkinf:  imder  tbe  wc^bt  of  years,  or  melting  away  by  tbe 
*b>w  w«M»  of  a  lingeiiug  disease,  has  no  other  remedy 
Ikwa  sbdnirti  fatieaoe,  a  glomny  resignatitHi  to  that 
li^irb  o—nt  he  avoaded ;  and  he  who  fi^ows  hia  friend, 
oc  wboe««T  Acre  is  y«t  dearer  than  a  friend,  to  the  grave, 
<••  b«««  na  o^er  to— olaticm  than  that  which  he  detivee 
^HB  vb*  irnnal  ■■»  ij  ;  die  reflection,  that  be  soffen 
I  vi  Mankiikd  must  suflier ;  a  poor  coiui> 
k  which  mlher  awes  as  to  sitence,  dwn  sooths  as  to 
•|«H«.  and  whivh  Aws  not  abate  the  sense  «^  our  calami^, 
•ba<i|i^  it  mny  soanetaaan  make  us  ashamed  to  complain. 

Am  sm  mnih  is  am  noditian  im|HDved  by  the  gospel, 

sw  amBb  ia  <br  sia^  of  death  refaatod,  that  we  may  now 

itiai  of  oor  mortafi^,  as  to  a 

rnsnd,  to  an  exertise  deligbt- 


id  aen,  and  aonow  and  woe 
hge  and  am  as^om.  but  evoi 
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in  tho  hoim  of  the  highest  eaitUj  proflperity,  when  bur 
cup  18  fiiUy  and  when  we  have  hdd  up  stores  for  ourselves ; 
foTy  in  him  who  believes  the  promise  of  the  SaviouT  of  the 
worlds  it  can  cause  no  disturbance  to  remembery  that  this 
night  his  toul  may  be  required  of  him;  and  he  who  suf- 
fers  one  of  the  sharpest  evils  which  this  life  can  show^ 
andidst  all  its  varieties  of  misery;  he  that  has  lately  been 
aeparated  from  the  person  whom  a  long  participation  of 
good  and  evil  had  endeared  to  him;  he  who  has  seen  kind* 
ness  snatched  from  his  arms,  and  fidelity  torn  from  his 
boeom;  he  whose  ear  is  no  more  to  be  delighted  with  tender 
instruction,  and  whose  virtue  shall  be  no  more  awakened 
by  the  seasonable  whispers  of  nuld  reproof,  may  yet  look, 
without  honour,  on  the  tomb  which  encloses  the  remains  of 
what  he  loved  and  honoured,  as  upon  a  jdace  which,  if  it 
revives  the  sodseof  his  loss,  may  calm  him  with  the  hope  of 
that  state  in  which  there  shall  be  no  more  grief  or  separation. 

To  Christians  the  celebration  of  a  frmeral  is  by  no 
means  a  solemnity  of  barren  and  unavailing  sorrow,  but 
established  by  the  church  for  other  purposes. 

First,  for  die  consolation  of  sorrow.  Secondly,  for  the 
enforoement  of  pie^.  The  mournful  solemnity  of  the 
burial  of  the  dead  is  instituted,  first,  fiir  the  ccmsolation  of 
that  grief  to  which  the  best  minds,  if  not  supported  a^d 
regulated  by  rd^fion,  are  most  liable.  They  who  most 
endeavour  the  happiness  of  others,  who  devote  their 
thoughts  to  tenderness  and  pity,  and  studiously  maintain 
the  reciprocation  of  kindness,  by  degrees  mingle  their 
souls,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  feel  from  their  separation, 
a  total  destitution  of  happiness,  a  sudden  abruption  of  all 
their  prospects,  a  cessation  of  all  their  hopes,  schemes, 
and  denres.  The  whole  mind  becomes  a  gloomy  vacuity, 
without  any  image  or  form  of  {deasuie,  a  chaos  of  con* 
frised  wishes,  directed  to  no  particular  end,  €x  to  that 
whidi,  while  we  wish,  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain ;  for  the 
dead  wfll  not  revive ;  those  v/hosa  God  has  called  away 
£nom  the  present  state  of  existence,  can  be  seen  no  more 
in  it ;  we  must  go  to  them ;  but  they  cannot  return  to  us. 


Tet,  Id  Aam  tkal  grief  ■>  nin,  is  lo  wMoA.  vsyblle 
tomkmt^  yd  dns  is  all  tku  icmoo  can  ■Cord;  bmi^ 
gioB.  ovr  ooIt  frieod  in  Ae  mo^Mat  of  &tR>B,  id  the 
■o^tfBt  wfaai  tbe  help  of  man  b  Tsin,  wben  fortitode  ind 
flownnfier  auk  down  tofvtber,  and  tbe  aagc  and  tbe  Tiipn 
■inele  Uk«r  limmtitMim ;  rdigKNi  will  in&m  nSi  thit 
xxTcnw  and  complaint  aie  not  oolr  vain,  but  anRaaooabk 
and  oTCBeoas.  Ibe  voice  of  God,  ^waking  by  tw  S<m, 
and  he  apoAks,  will  instznct  ns,  Aat  die,  wfaoK  depu- 
m  ve  new  nHNim,  ii  not  dead,  but  JffpW*' ;  dut  onl; 
her  k>dT  H  coBBinrd  to  the  grotind,  bat  dntlkeMilis 
■KaoKd  lo  God.  mho  gai«  it ;  that  God,  ^w  is  ifliDiKJj 
mem^L  wiio  kucA  notfaing  tbat  he  baa  ■nV.  ~^~  •** 
SKtk  BK  tht  death  of  s  saner ;  to  Aat  God,  who  onlr 
on  A-^Lsair  pcx^ravnee  with  abthn,  who  alone  kno*) 
k.'w  tar  like  bean  has  facm  pare,  or  ccmqMed,  hov  iwl- 
luhiKv  W»  Hnpnwd,  (ear  has  betrayed,  or  veskncK  lat 
K^woi^d ;  fe>  t±tf  G\>i.  who  maiks  crerr  asfiralim  ifia  > 
hecsA  taar.  who  hws  the  poirx  whkh  the  nice  ouot 
KT^fT.  in»:ni»  the  poipose  that  peiislKd  wilhotit  u^- 
txmy  cf  aniim.  the  wish  that  wushed  awar  viduM  it- 
nnanfsi.  wW  »  always  icadr  to  reeeiie  the  poMt,  to 
vV''^  sineae  cvuritxm  is  never  lake,  and  who  will  MKpi 
1^  tran  v^  a  mnniiK  sinneT. 

^Swh  a:v  tbe  tedrnkms  lo  whieh  we  are  alkd  bf  tlK 
v.-*»  ctf  Ttwia  :  ani  irvm  tlKse  we  shall  find  that  een^ 
wii-^  r^-«t.-c&T  <anno«  siq^,  and  that  peMe-  wful 
^  w-.-ni  (a=ja.^  j^w:.  TV  cmbanpUlicai  of  the  non 
it  lV>e  K>T  ,^KC^r  a£crA  xm^  tx^xiaoiM,  ei^  aha  ^ 
•mSilV  •!<  lanal  k  petitv^Kd  to  dMse  who  kan  I'M 
I— »rhni  away  withovt  naKe  ■■iiiiImiiii  of  thai  bns: 
i-r.  w^"  ttud  fwrin^.  an  ^Mxaine  the  state  ti  deyuM^ 
wnii.  ■»  kj  4^Kn  what  God  h 


cf  Mahn.  who  haie  G«ed  "i^^ 
wsnanea:  whn have  cndnnfft^ 

T«*ttawe.  Md  b««  Aei  si  1h>- 
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with  hope  and  lesignation.  Among  these  she  surely  may 
be  remembered  whom  we  have  followed  hither  to  the 
tomb,  to  pay  her  the  last  honomrs,  and  to  resign  her  to  the 
grave :  she,  whom  many,  who  now  hear  me,  have  known, 
and  whom  none,  who  were  cajmble  of  disting^aishing 
either  moral  or  intellectual  excellence,  could  know,  with- 
out esteem,  or  tenderness.  To  praise  the  extent  of  her 
knowledge,  the  acuteness  of  her  wit,  the  accuracy  of  her 
judgment,  the  force  of  her  sentiments,  or  the  elegance  of 
her  expression,  would  ill  suit  with  the  occasion. 

Such  predse  would  little  profit  the  living,  and  as  little 
gratify  the  dead,  who  is  now  in  a  place  where  vanity  and 
competition  are  forgotten  for  ever ;  where  she  finds  a  cup 
of  water  given  for  the  relief  of  a  poor  brother,  a  prayer 
uttered  for  the  mercy  of  God  to  those  whom  she  wanted 
power  to  relieve,  a  word  of  instruction  to  ignorance,  a 
smile  of  comfort  to  misery,  of  more  avail  than  all  those 
accomplishments  which  confer  honour  and  distinction 
among  the  sons  of  folly.  Yet,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
her  wit  was  never  employed  to  scoff  at  goodness,  nor  her 
reason  to  dispute  against  truth.  In  this  age  of  wild 
opinions,  tihe  was  as  fiee  from  skepticism  as  the  doisteied 
virgin.  She  never  wished  to  signalise  herself  by  the  sin- 
gfularity  of  paradox.  She  had  a  just  diffidence  of  her  own 
reason,  and  desired  to  practise  ^ther  than  dispute.  Her 
practice  was  such  as  her  opinions  naturally  produced.  She 
was  exact  and  regular  in  her  devotions,  full  of  confidence 
in  the  Divine  mercy,  submissive  to  the  dispensations  of 
providence,  extensively  charitable  in  her  judgments  and 
opinions,  grateful  for  every  kindness  that  she  received,  and 
willing  to  impart  assistance  of  every  kind  to  all  whom  her 
little  power  enabled  her  to  benefit.  She  passed  through 
many  months  of  languor,  weakness,  and  decay,  without  a 
single  murmur  of  impatience,  and  often  expressed  her 
adoration  of  diat  mercy  which  granted  her  so  long  time 
for  recollection  and  penitence.  That  she  had  no  fieuling 
cannot  be  supposed :  but  she  has  now  appeared  before  the 
Almighty  Judge ;  aad  it  would  ill  become  beings  like  us» 
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•at  aad  mbl  •■  kcndi.  In  maenlier  thne  bolts  Khicb, 

w  InEt.  Eternal  Pmity  has  {«idone(L 

Let  V,  tbenfoR,  i«sene  hcTinemofy  for  DO  other  end 
bQi»bnit>leWiiiitiiesi  and  let  tn  add  her  eumple  to 
the  motives  to  pirty  which  thia  stdenmity  was,  Hjcondlj, 
itmitnted  to  CBfone. 

It  wooH  not.  indeed,  be  n»soiiahle  to  expect,  did  we  not 

know  the  inattention  and  peireiaeneas  of  mankind,  tlut 
anT  one  who  had  followed  a  fimeial,  ooold  bil  to  letnn 
hoinewitbcmnewmiohitionsotaholylife:  fot.whoeu 
see  the  final  period  of  aD  hnman  schone^  and  miileitsk- 
ines.  without  craniction  of  the  Tanitj  of  alHh«  tetminsM 
in  the  pfe»fnt  state?  For,  who  can  see  the  wise,  the  blare, 
the  powerfTd,or  the  bcanteoos,  carried  to  the  glare,  with- 
o<n  re4fcdon  on  the  emptiness  of  all  those  distinetioM, 
which  set  oa  here  m  opposition  to  each  other?  Andwho, 
when  he  sees  the  lanitj  of  all  terrestrial  advantages,  la 
ft>rbear  to  wish  for  a  more  permanent  and  certain  happi- 
ness? Such  wishes,  perhaps,  often  arise,  and  such  resol* 
tions  aie  ofiesi  fctmed ;  bnt,  befbie  the  reaolnlion  cso  be 
aertcd,  before  the  wish  can  regulate  the  cooduct,  nw 
prospects  open  before  ns,  new  implesaions  are  t"*™; 
the  temptatioas  of  the  worid  solicit,  the  passions  of  to 
heart  aie  pot  mto  commotkjo;  we  plnnge  again  mlo « 
tttmnlt.  enease  again  m  the  contest,  and  forget  that  what 
we  gam  cannot  be  kept,  and  that  the  Me,  for  whkl.  « 
ate  thns  busy  to  ptoride,  most  be  qmckly  «  Ml  end. 

But,  let  ns  not  be  thns  shameftilly  deluded!  La  » 
not  thus  idly  perish  in  our  foUy,  by  oegleeting  the  lontet 
call  of  ptoridence;  nor,  when  we  have  followed  «• 
ttends,  and  our  enemies  to  the  tomb,  suffer  oorsdto  » 
be  surprised  by  the  drcadfiil  summons,  aud  die,  «  W 
amased,  and  unprepared!  Let  every  one  whose  eye ^««" 
on  this  bier,  examine  what  wottld  have  been  his  conditio". 


m 
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moment,  begin  our  repentance !    Let  us  not,  any  longer, 
hanlen  our  hearts,  but  hear,  this  day,  the  voice  of  our 
Saviour  and  our  God,  and  begin  to  do,  with  all  our  pow- 
ers, whatever  we  shall  wish  to  have  done,  when  the  grave 
shall  open  before  us !  Let  those,  who  came  hither  weeping 
and  lamenting,  reflect,  that  they  have  not  time  for  useless 
sorrow ;  that  their  own  salvation  is  to  be  secured,  and  that 
''  the  day  is  far  spent,  and  the  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work ;"'  that  tears  are  of  no  value  to  the  dead, 
and  that  their  own  danger  may  justly  claim  their  whole 
attention !   Let  those  who  entered  this  place  unaffected 
and  indifferent,  and  whose  only  purpose  was  to  behold 
this  funeral  spectacle,  consider,  that  she,  whoni  they  thus 
behold  with  negligence,  and  pass  by,  was  lately  partaker 
of  the  same  nature  with  themselves ;  and  that  they  like- 
wise are  hastening  to  their  end,  and  must  soon,  by  others 
equally  negligent,  be  buried  and  forgotten!   Let  all  re- 
member, that  the  day  of  life  is  short,  and  that  the  day  of 
grace  may  be  much  shorter;  that  this  may  be  the  last 
warning  which  God  will  grant  us,  and  that,  perhaps,  he, 
who  looks  on  this  grave  unalarmed,  may  sink  unreformed 
into  his  own. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  our  care,  when  we  retire  from  this 
solemnity,  that  we  inmiediately  turn  from  our  wickedness, 
and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right;  that,  whenever 
disease,  or  violence,  shall  dissolve  our  bodies,  our  souls 
may  be  saved  alive,  and  received  into  everlasting  habita- 
tions; where,  with  angels  and  archangels,  and  all  the 
glorious  host  of  heaven,  they  shall  sing  glory  to  God  on 
higfa,  and  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever. 
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Abouiaid,  the  dying  advice  of  Moiad  hii  father  to  him,  iii.  190. 

Abridginealaorbools,  lemukBoa.  V.  461. 

Absence,  a  deilmyer  of  friendship,  iv.  216. 

Abyssinia,  preface  to  the  translatiDn  of  father  Lobo's  voyage  lo,  v.  255. 

Academical  education,  one  oF  Milton'i  objectioni  to  it,  vii.  69. 

Acaitui,  an  inalance  of  the  commanding  influence  o(  curiosity,  iii.  212. 

Achilles,  hia  address  to  a  Grecian  prince  supplicating  life,  improper  (or  a  pic- 
ture, iv.  283. 

Action,  (dramatick,)  the  laws  of  it  stated  and  remarked,  iii.  340. 

,  (exercise,)  necessarv  to  the  heallh  otthe  body,  and  the  vigour  of  the 

niind,  ii.  39S.  the  source  o'f  cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  399. 

Action,  (in  orstory,)  the  want  of,  considered,  iv.  414.  tends  to  no  good  in  any 
paitof  oratnry,4IS. 

Actions,  every  man  the  best  relater  of  his  ovn,  iv.  341.  the  injuslice  of  judging 
of  them  by  the  event,  iv.  84. 

Adam  unparadiaed,  a  manuscript,  supposed  lo  be  the  embryo  of  Paradise  Lost, 
v.  269. 

Adams,  parson,  of  Fieldins,  not  Edward,  bul  William  Yonog,  viii.  466. 
Addison.  Joseph,  supposed  lo  have  taken  the  plan  of  his  dialogues  on  medals 
from  Dryden's  essay  on  dramatick  poeUy,  vii.  351.  bis  life,  vii.  418.  the  va- 
rious schools  al  which  he  received  instmclion,  ibid,  cullivalei  an  early  friend- 
ship with  Steele,  419.  lendsa  hundred  pounds  toSteele, and  reclaims  it  by  an 
eiecution,  424).  enlered  at  Oxford,  1687,420.  account  of  hisLalinpoenu.  431. 
account  of  his  Engliab  poems,  ibid,  on  being  introduced  by  Cot^eve  lo  Mr. 
Montague,  becomes  a  courtier,  422.  obtains  a  peosion  of  three  hundred  a  year, 
(hat  he  might  be  enabled  to  travel,  433.  publishes  his  travels,  424.  succeeds 
Mr.  Locke  as  commissioner  of  appeals,  as  a  reward  for  his  poem,  the  Battle 
of  Blenheim.  435.   weal  to  Hanover  with  lord  Haiibx,  ibid,  made  uiMler- 
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AUcrity,  the  cultiTatioii  of  it  the  lource  of  personal  and  locial  pleasure,  ii.  347. 
Albion  in  Ux,  9^,  accoont  of  the  friendly  inhabitants  fonnd  there  by  Drake,  vi. 

367. 
Alexandrian  library,  its  loss  lamented,  iv.  343. 
Aliger,  his  character,  iii.  434. 

AKeo,  Mr.  of  Bath,  praised  hy  Pope  in  his  satires,  viii.  297. 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  observations  on  Shakespeare's,  v.  IGO. 
Almamoulin,  the  dying  speech  of  Nouradin,  his  father,  to  him,  iii.  71.  his 
thoughtless  eztraragance,  72.  the  excellent  advice  which  die  sage  gave  him, 
74. 
Altilia,  her  coquetry  described,  iii.  352. 
Amaioos,  observations  on  the  history  of  the,  iv.  407.  old  maids  in  England  moat 

like  Amaaons,  408. 
Amazons,  of  the  pen,  iv.  1 10. 

Ambition,  generally  proportioned  to  capaciW,  vi.  275.   a  quality  natural  to 
youth,  ii.  174.  the  peculiar  vanity  of  it  in  the  lower  stations  of  life,  315, 316. 
a  destroyer  of  frienaship,  iv.  217.  characterized,  i.  73. 
America ;  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  or,  an  answer  to  the  resolutions  and  address  of 
the  American  consress,  1775,  vi.  224.  considerations  on  the  Indians  grant- 
ing their  lands  to  foreign  nations,  vi.  114.  difficulty  of  ascertaining  bounda- 
ries, 115.  the  |K>wer  of  the  French  there,  1756,  125.  colonies  first  settled 
there  b  the  tune  of  Elizabeth,  127.  colony  first  sent  to  Canada  by  the 
French,  129.  the  tint  discovery  of  Newfoundland  by  Cabot,  and  the  settle- 
ment from  thence  to  Georgia  considered,  138.  *  the  encroachment  of  the  French 
on  our  back  settlements  examined,  140. 
Amicus,  his  reflections  on  the  deplorable  case  of  prostitutes,  iii.. 8. 
Amoret,  lady  Sophia  Murray  celebrated  by  Waller  under  that  name,  vii.  181. 
Amusements,  by  what  regulations  they  may  be  rendered  useful,  ii.  420. 
Anacreon,  ode  ix,  translated,  i.  138. 

Anatomy,  cruelty  in  anatomical  researches  reprobated,  iv.  200. 
Andrew's,  St.  account  of  the  city  of,  ix.  3.  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  ibid,  ac- 
count of  the  university.  4.  expense  of  education  there,  5. 
Angelo,  Michael,  observations  on  his  style  of  painting,  iv.  385. 
Anger,  the  necessity  of  checking  and  regulating  it,  ii.  50.  a  tumultuous  and 
dangerous  passion,  deriv^  from  pride,  52.  exposed  to  cimtempt  and  derision, 
ibid,  the  pernicious  effects  of  it,  53,  54. 
Animal  food,  on  the  choice  and  rejection  of  various  sorts  of,  ix.  57. 
Annittgate  and  Ajut,  the  Greenland  lovers,  their  history,  iii.  368 — 375. 
Anoch,  account  of,  ix.  31.  consists  only  of  three  huts,  ibid,  account  of  the  land- 
lord and  his  house,  32. 
Anson,  lord,  little  advantage  to  have  been  expected,  had  his  voyage  succeeded 

to  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  vi.  183. 
Anthea,  her  disagreeable  character,  ii.  166. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  play  of,  v.  170. 
Application,  desultory,  injurious  to  our  improvements  m  knowledge  and  virtue, 
ill.  125.  active  and  diligent,  strongly  enforced  by  a  view  of  the  shortness  and 
uncertain^  of  human  life,  134. 
Arbuthnot,  Dr.  with  Pope,  supposed  tb  have  assisted  Gay  in  writing  Three 
Hours  alter  Marriage,  viii.  64.  sketch  of  his  character,  viii.  295.  the  first 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus  published  by  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Pope  and  Swift.  298. 
Arcades^  vrritten  by  Milton  about  1637,  vii.  72. 
Archery,  the  importance  of,  in  former  times,  vi.  508. 
Arches,  considerations  on  elliptical  and  semicircular,  which  is  to  be  preferred, 

V.  303. 
Architeetare,  the  degenerate  state  of,  at  Rome,  v.  307. 
Ai|;utio,  his  character,  ii.  135. 

Anstophanes,  licentiousness  of  his  writings  exorbitant,  v.  367.  the  only  author 
from  whom  a  just  idea  of  the  comedy  o?  his  age  ma^  be  drawn,  369.  history 
of,  370.  Plutarch's  seutimeQts  upon,  ibid,  justification  of,  379. 
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AiMtotk,  hii  lentiinftnts  of  what  is  requisite  to  the  peHectioa  of  a  tngedj,  iii. 
1 57.  account  of  a  manuscript  translation  of  his  pobtics  in  the  libnuy  at  Aber- 
deen, ix.  13. 
Armidel,  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  account  of,  ix.  45. 
Aimy.  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  officers  of  France  to  those  of  Fngland,  vi. 

141.  made  formidable  by  rqg^arity  and  discipline,  149. 
Art,  terms  of,  the  necessity  of,  iv.  356. 
Artists'  catalogue,  preface  to,  ▼.  459. 

Ascham,  Roger,  his  life,  vi.  503.  bom  at  Kirby  Wiske,  near  North  AUerton, 
1515.  504.  educated  with  the  tons  of  Mr.  Wingfield.  and  entered  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1530,  ibid,  applied  to  the  study  of  Greek,  505.  a  faTourer  of  tbe  pro- 
testant  opiuion,  506.  chosen  fellow  of  St.  John's,  1534,  ibid.  Bl.  A.  and  tutor, 
1537,  507.  not  less  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin  than  as  a  teacher  of  Greek, 
508.  fond  of  archery,  ibid,  published  his  Toxophilus,  1544,  ibid,  receives  i 
pension  of  ten  pounds  from  Henry  the  eighth,  511.  the  eqnivaleat  value  of 
his  pension,  at  this  time,  considered,  ibid,  orator  of  the  university,  512. 
taught  pnnce  Edward,  princess  Elizabeth,  and  many  of  tbe  nobility,  writing, 
ibid,  receives  a  pension  from  Edward  the  sixth,  ibid,  tutor  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  which  he  quits  without  consent,  ibid,  secretary  to  sir  Richara  Mori- 
sine,  ambassador  to  Germany,  513.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  sixth,  loses 
his  pension  and  places,  514.  Latin  secretary  to  Philip  and  Mary,  ibsd.  in- 
quiry bow  he  could  as  a  protests  nt  hold  the  place  under  Philip  and  Mary, 
ibid,  favoured  by  cardinal  Pole,  516.  continued  in  the  same  emplo\meat  un- 
der Elizabeth,  ibid,  prebendary  of  Westwang,  in  the  church  oif  ^ork,  ibid. 
Died  1574.518.  his  character,  519. 
Assurance,  not  always  connected  with  abilities,  iii.  253. 
Astrology,  the  credit  given  to  it  in  the  seventeenth  century,  vii.  154. 
AstroDomer,  the  cause  of  uneasiness  in  an,  i.  289.  supposes  hinuelf  to  have  the 
power  of  the  winds,  raio.  and  seasons,  ibid,  leaves  his  directiains  to  Imlac,  291. 
Pekuah  wishes  to  become  his  scholar,  298.  his  opinion  of  the  choice  of  life, 
3(.K).  bis  superstition  removed,  by  entering  into  the  amtisements  of  life,  309. 
As  you  like  it,  observations  on  Shakspeare*s,  v.  160. 
Athanatus,  his  just  reflections  on  the  near  prospect  of  death,  ii.  258. 
Atterbury,  bp.  Pope  examined  before  the  lorcu  on  the  trial  of  the  bishop,  viii. 

273.  presents  Pope  with  a  bible  at  their  last  interview,  ibid. 
Avarice,  the  vanity  of,  i.  20.  fatal  effects  of  insatiable,  ii.  188. 
Aubi^ney,  lady,  carries  a  commission  from  Charles  the  6rst  to  sir  Nicholas 

Crispe,  vii.  189. 
Auchinleck,  lord,  his  seat  at  Auchinleck  described,  ix.  158. 
Aupi>tus,  Fort,  account  of,  ix.  30. 
.\uknasheaLs  account  of  the  village  of,  ix.  37. 
Aurantius,  his  unjust  and  abusive  treatment  of  Liberalis,*  iii.  274. 
Aureng  Zebe,  a  tragedy,  remarks  upon  some  improprieties  in  it,  iii.  96. 
Austerities,  and  mortifications,  their  use  in  religion,  iii.  24. 
Authors,  have  a  desire  of  appearing  to  have  done  every  thing  by  chance,  vitL 
24.  the  complaint  of  surreptitious  editions  inquired  into,  vi.  477.  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  first  address,  ii.  1.  by  what  methoos  he  may  be  introduced  with 
advantage  to  the  publick,  2, 3.  often  deluded  by  the  visionary  and  vain  antici- 
pations of  happiness,  8.  the  neglect  of  him  the  most  dreadful  mortification,  9. 
the  folly  of  enaeavouring  to  acquire  fame  merely  by  writing,  ibid,  some  pecu- 
liar discouragements  to  which  he  is  exposed,  10.  his  proper  task  is  to  instruct 
and  entertain,  11.  the  difficulty  of  executing  it  with  advantage,  ibid,  in- 
creased by  the  caprice  and  ilUnature  of  his  readers,  ibid,  his  acquisitiaB  of 
fame  difficult,  ana  his  possession  of  it  precarious,  105.  the  great  difference 
between  the  productions  of  the  same  author  accounted  for,  106.  natnrmlly 
fond  of  their  own  productions,  271.  many  deluded  by  the  vain  hope  of  acquir- 
ing immortal  reputation,  iii.  1 .  their  literary  fame  destined  to  various  measures 
of  duration,  2,   their  being  esteemed,  principaUy  owing  to  the  influence  of 
curiosity  or  pride,  3.  their  proper  rank  and  usefulness  in  society,  143.  cha- 
racters of  the  manufacturers  of  literature,  191.  as  they  grow  more  elegant 
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become  leas  intelligible,  iv.  255.  difficulties  they  find  in  publishing  their 
works,  313.  the  precarious  fame  of,  323.  who  write  on  subjects  which  have 
been  preoccupied  by  great  men  generally  sink,  345.  journal  of  an,  346.  sel- 
dom write  their  own  lives,  446.  their  lives  full  of  incident,  ibid,  signs  of 
knowing  how  a  publication  is  received,  447.  writing  their  own  lives  recom- 
mendea,  448.  their  misfortune  in  not  having  their  works  understood  by  the 
readers,  30.  not  to  be  charged  with  plagiarism  merely  for  similarity  of  senti- 
ment, 79.  no  wantof  topick  whilst  mankind  are  mutable,  83.  the  pretent  age 
an  age  of  authors,  109.  want  of  patronage  complained  of,  110.  their  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  the  publick,  139.  the  good  they  do  to  mankind  com- 
pared to  a  single  drop  in  a  shower  of  rain,  141.  who  provide  innocent  amuse- 
ment, may  be  considered  as  benefactors  to  Hfe,  142.  their  condition  with  re- 
gard to  themselves,  144.  their  expectation  before  publication  considered,  145. 
the  pleasure  and  difficulties  of  composition,  ibid,  after  all,  the  publick  judg- 
ment frequently  perverted  from  the  merit  of  his  work,  147.  the  meri(  of  his 
.  works  ascertainea  by  the  test  of  time  which  they  have  retained  fame,  v.  103. 
a  century  the  term  fixed  for  the  test  of  literary  merit,  104.  the  genius  of  the 
age  to  be  considered  in  order  to  fix  the  abilities  of,  55.  the  expectation  they 
form  of  the  reception  of  their  labours,  247.  project  for  the  employment  of, 
355. 
Authority,  the  accidental  prescriptions  of  it  often  confounded  with  the  laws  of 

nature,  iii.  240. 
Authority,  parental,  frequently  exerted  with  rigour,  iii.  201. 
Autumn,  an  ode,  i.  120. 

Bacon,  Francis,  lord,  the  life  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works,  1740,  written 
by  Mallet,  viii.  465.  his  severe  reflection  on  beautiful  women,  ii.  186.  was 
of  opinion  that  his  moral  essays  would  be  of  longer  duration  than  his  other 
works,  iii.  5.  observations  on  his  character,  iv.  134. 
Bail,  the  danger  of  becoming,  exemplified  in  the  character  of  Serenus,  iv.  36. 
Baillet,  his  collection  of  critical  decisions  remarked,  ii.  438. 
Bamff,  account  of  that  town,  ix.  17. 
Bards,  uncertainty  in  the  account  of  them,  ix.  109. 
Bargains,  the  folly  of  buying  bargains  exposed,  iv.  252. 
Barra,  island  of,  account  of,  ix.  124.  horses  there  not  more  than  thirty-six 

inches  high,  ibid. 
Barratier,  John  Philip,  his  life.  vi.  376.  sou  of  a  calvinist  minister,  and  bom 
at  Schwabach,  1720 — 21,  ibid,  his  early  acquirements  of  leamine,  377.  in 
his  ninth  year  could  speak  Latin,  German,  and  French,  equally  well,  ibid,  in 
his  eleventh  year  translated  the  travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew 
into  French,  with  notes,  378.  the  method  by  which  his  father  taught  him  the 
languages,  380.  published  Anti-Artemonius,  1735,  381.  patronised  for  his 
learning  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  1735,  ibid,  died  1740,  384.  additions  to 
life,  ibid. 
Barretti,  translation  of  some  lines  at  the  end  of  his  Easy  Phraseology,  i.  143. 
Bashfulness,  sometimes  the  effect  of  studious  retirement,  iii.  247,  252.  fre- 
quently produced  by  too  high  an  opinion  of  our  own  importance,  255. 
Baxter,  Mr.  Richard,  incitement  he  often  urged  to  the  present  exercise  of 

charity,  ii.  336. 
Bayes,  that  character  designed  for  Dryden,  vii.  272.  that  character  also  sup- 
posed to  be  designed  for  Davenant  and  sir  Robert  Howard,  273. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  their  plots  in  Spanish  stories,  vii.  258. 
Beauty,  disgustingly  described,  vii.  27.  a  mental  quality,  merely  relative  and 
comparative,  ii.  431.  the  disadvantages  incident  to  such  as  are  celebrated 
for  it,  iii.  117.  the  folly  of  anxiety  and  solicitude  upon  account  of  it,  ibid,  the 
natural  principle  of,  iv.  392.  the  most  general  form  of  nature  the  most 
beautiful,  ibid,  depends  much  on  the  general  received  ideas,  393.  novelty 
said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  beauty,  394. 
B€»gars,  the  best  method  of  reducing  the  number,  vi.  27.  as  numerous  in 

Scotland  as  in  England,  ix.  9.  account  of,  in  the  Hebrides,  126. 
Bell,  Mrs.  epitaph  on,  i.  151  • 
Bellaria,  her  character,.iii.  387. 
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Mt,  uid  buried  in  Henry  the  WYeiith't  chascl,  907.  after  the  resloratioo,  his 
bodj  taken  ap,  and  thrown  into  a  pit  inSt.  Maigaiet'a  church-yard,  306.  his 
military  character,  by  lord  Clarendon,  ibid,  his  moral  character,  by  the  au- 
thor of  Lives  English  and  Foreign,  ibid,  got  his  brother  discharged  from  the 
ooounand  of  a  ship  for  not  having  done  his  duty,  300. 

Blank  verse,  characterised,  viii.  473. 

Blount,  Martha,  some  account  of  her  acquaintance  with  Pope,  viii.  304. 

Bluster,  Squire,  some  account  of  his  infamous  character,  ili.  175. 

Body  natural  and  body  politick,  the  parallel  between,  iv.  250. 

Boerhaave,  Herman,  M.D.  his  life,  vi.  270.  born  at  Voorhout,  near  Leyden, 
1608,  ibid,  his  character  of  his  father,  ibid,  designed  for  the  ministry,  271. 
a  stubborn  ulcer  on  his  thigh  the  cause  of  his  turning  his  thoughts  to  me- 
dicine, ibid,  bis  progress  in  learning  at  Leyden,  272.  loses  his  father  in  1682, 
ibid,  his  diligence  at  the  university,  ibid,  continues  in  the  study  of  divinity, 
273.  his  fortune  being  exhausted  by  his  education,  he  reads  lectures  m 
mathematicks,  274.  b^ns  to  study  pbysick,  ibid,  engages  in  the  practice 
of  chymistry,  276.  makes  researches  m  botanical  knowledge,  ibid,  takes  the 
M.  D.  degree  at  Hardewich,  1693,  ibid,  designs  to  obtain  a  license  to  preach, 
but  finds  difficulties,  from  bein^  sun>ected  of  atheism,  ibid,  cause  of  that 
suspicion,  277.  begins  the  pracbce  of  pbysick,  278.  invited  to  settle  at  the 
Hague,  but  refuses  it,  279.  elected  professor  of  pbysick,  1701,  ibid,  recom- 
mends the  study  of  Hippocrates,  and  reads  lectures  as  well  in  chymistry  as 
plnrsick,  ibid,  invited  to  the  professorship  of  pbysick  at  Groningen,  which  he 
refuses,  280.  recommends  mathematicks  in  the  science  of  physick,  ibid,  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  degrees  of  the  university,  1714, 281.  makes  an  oration, 
recommending  the  attaining  to  certain^  in  natural  philosophy,  ibid,  this 
oration  opposed  by  Uie  professor  of  Franeker,  who  at  length  submits  to  him, 
ibid,  elected  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  1728,  282.  pro- 
fessor of  chymistry  at  Leyden,  1718,  ibid,  violently  afflicted  with  the  govt, 
1722,  283.  seiied  vrith  a  violent  fever,  1727,  284.  resigns  his  professorships 
of  botany  and  chymistry,  1726,  ibid,  visited  by  patients  from  all  parts  of 
£urope,  285.  his  readiness  at  discovering  disorders,  ibid,  his  own  account  of 
his  last  ilhsess,  266.  his  opinion  of  the  soul,  267.  died  1736,  ibid,  his  person 
described,  266.  his  character,  ibid,  catalogue  of  his  works,  292.  his  serious 
reflection  on  the  execution  of  criminals,  iii.  40. 

Boerhaave,  James,  character  of  him,  by  his  son  Herman  Boerhaave,  vi.  270. 

Boethins,  Hector,  (first  president  of  the  king's  college,  Aberdeen,)  account  of 
bim,  ix.  1 1 .  his  revenue,  as  president,  forty  Scottish  marks,  about  two  pounds 
four  shillings  and  sixpence,  i2. 

Boileaa,  his  opinion  of  epick  poetry,  vi.  364.  his  sentiments  on  the  power  of 
diction,  iii.  &1. 

Bolingbroke,  lord,  supposed  to  have  declared  his  opinions  to  Mr.  Hooke, 
though  he  concealed  them  from  Pope,  viii.  290.  Pope  leaves  his  manuscript 
papers  to  him,  306.  bums  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Patriot 
King,  printed  by  Pope  without  his  knowledge,  ibid,  employs  Mallet  to  tra- 
duce the  memory  of  Pope,  and  Warburton  defends  it,  ibid,  leaves  his  works 
to  Mallet,  467. 

Bombasine,  Mrs.  her  character,  ii.  56. 

Books,  the  study  of  them  not  sufficient  to  constitute  literary  eminence,  iii.  233. 
observations  on  the  multiplication  of,  iv.  401.  compilations  in  generad  useless, 
ibid,  multiplication  of  books  detracts  choice,  and  disappointo  inquiry,  426. 
of  travels,  most  generally  read  of  anj,  and  in  general  disappoint  their  readers, 
433.  how  they  tend  to  the  civilization  of  mankind,  141.  the  various  motives 
to  reading,  142. 

BooksellerB,  their  treatment  of  authors  complained  of,  iv.  314. 

BoBcovieh,  his  interview  vrith  Dr.  Johnson,  i.  xlii. 

Bower,  Archibald,  patronized  by  lord  Lyttelton,  viii.  491. 

Boyle,  Robert,  phiUMOphv  much  improved  by  his  discoveries,  iii.  4.  his  opinion 
of  the  best  expedients'ror  promoting  manufactures,  432. 

1     "elett  obaervationB  on  the  reappearance  of  it,  iv.  264.  proposal  to  make  them 
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a  mark  of  dutioction  of  the  character  or  temper  of  the  wearer,  265.  proper 
emblems  for  aoldiers  to  wear  on  braceleta,  266. 

Braidwood,  Mr.  account  of  his  academy  at  Edinburgh  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
ix.  160. 

Brevity,  on  what  occaaaons  it  ia  necessary  and  useful  in  an  author,  ii.  4. 

Bridges,  considerations  on  the  strength  of  arclies  for  bridges,  ▼.  303. 

Bristol  and  London,  delineated  by  Savage,  viii.  183. 

Britiein,  Great.    See  Great  Britain. 

Brodeus,  Grsecorum  epigrammatum  versiones  metricae,  i.  175. 

Brogues,  those  made  use  of  in  the  isles  of  Sky,  described,  ix.  46. 

Brooke,  Mr.     See  Stage. 

Broom,  Betty,  history  of  her  life,  iv.  224.  educated  in  a  charity  school,  ibiii. 
objected  to  as  a  servant  because  she  could  read  and  work,  225.  goes  to  Lon- 
don, and  an  account  of  the  various  places  she  engaged  in  there,  113,226, 
233.  five  hundred  pounds  left  her  by  her  mistress,  with  which  she  resoKes 
to  retire  into  the  country,  and  teach  poor  girls  to  read  and  write,  236. 

Broome,  William,  born  in  Chesire,  viii.  229.  educated  upon  the  foundation  at 
Eton,  and  sent  to  St.  John's  college,  229.  in  conjunction  with  Oxell  and 
Oldisworth,  translates  the  Iliad,  ibid.  assisU  Pope  in  the  notes  to  tbe  Iliad, 
ibid,  some  pieces  of  his  poetry  in  Pope's  miscellanies,  ibid,  assists  Pope  in 
the  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ibid,  wrote  all  the  notes  to  the  Odyssey.  230. 

Brown,  Thomas,  answers  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther,  vii.  281.  some  account 
of  him,  ibid. 

Browne,  Edward,  M.D.  his  life,  vi.  492.  son  of  sir  T.  Browne,  bom  at  Sot- 
wich,  1642,  ibid,  educated  at  Norwich,  first  entered  at  Cambridge,  and  re- 
moved to  Oxford,  ibid,  travelled  through  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  aod 
Thessaly,  1668  and  1669.  493.  published  his  travels,  ibid,  physician  to 
Charles  the  second  and  Bartholomew  hospital,  ibid,  assists  in  the  translatioo 
of  Plutarch's  lives,  ibid,  president  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  died 
1708,  ibid. 

Browne,  sir  Thomas,  his  life,  vi.  475.  descended  from  a  family  in  Cheshire,  and 
born  at  London,  1604,  ibid,  educated  at  Winchester,  ibid,  deprived  of  part 
of  his  fortune  by  a  guardian,  ibid,  entered  gentleman  commoner  at  Oxford. 
1623,  476.  practised  physick  in  Oxfordshire,  ibid,  goes  to  Ireland  with  bis 
father-in-law,  ibid,  travels  through  France  and  Italy,  ibid,  created  M.D.  at 
Leyden,  ibid,  returns  to  London  about  1634,  477.  wrote  Religio  Medici 
1635,  ibid,  history  of  that  publication,  278.  settled  at  Norwich,  1636,  481. 
incorporated  M.D.  at  Oxford,  1637,  ibid,  married  Mrs.  Mileham,  164l,ibtd. 
printed  his  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errours,  1646,  482.  writes  his  Hydriotapbia, 
1658,  484.  his  account  of  the  belief  of  the  ancienU  of  a  future  stale,  ibid, 
his  treatise  on  the  garden  of  Cyrus,  485.  two  collections  of  his  posthumous 
works,  one  published  by  Dr.  Tenison,  the  other,  1722,  487.  chosen  honorary 
fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  1665,  491.  knighted  by  Charles  the  second, 
1671,  ibid,  died  at  Norwich.  1682,  ibid,  his  character  by  Mr.  Whitefoot, 
494.  remarks  on  his  style  of  writing,  499.  some  expressions  in  his  works 
tending  to  deism  and  atheism  accounted  for,  500. 

Browny,  (the  fairy,)  account  of,  ix.  104. 

Bruce,  the  traveller,  remarks  on  father  Lobo's  voyage,  i.  x. 

Brumoy's  Greek  theatre,  general  conclusion  to,  v.  414. 

Brun,  Le,  saving  of  Prior  to  the  king  of  France  on  the  paintings  of,  viii.  3. 

Buccarelli,  the  propriety  of  his  attack  of  fort  Egmont  considernl,  vi.  193. 

Buckingham,  Edmund,  duke  of.  Pope's  epitaph  on  him,  viii.  361. 

Buckinghamshire,  John  Sheffield,  duke  of,  characterizes  Dryden  ooder  tbe 
character  of  Bayes,  in  the  Rehearsal,  vii.  272.  his  life,  479.  son  of  Ed- 

.  mund  earl  of  Mulgrave,  was  bom  1649.  479.  not  satisfied  with  his  totor, 
undertakes  his  own  education  at  twelve  years  of  age,  ibid,  served  under 
prince  Rupert,  in  the  war  against  the  Dutch,  ibid,  commanded  an  inde^ 
pendent  troo^  of  horse,  ibid,  had  a  (Quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Rochester,  ibid. 
served  at  sea  m  the  Dutch  war,  1672,  ibid,  obtains  a  garter,  and  made  gcotlc- 
naan  of  the  bedchamber,  480.  entered  into  the  French  service,  ibid,  lien- 
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ind  governour  of  Hull,  ibid,  sent  with  2000  men  to  the 
'0  A.  accepts  places  under  king  James,  whom  he  attends  to 

ces  in  tlie  revolution,  482.  made  man^uis  of  Normanby 

^ed  into  the  cabinet  council,  with  a  pension  of  three  thou- 

"f^^         >'  jid.  said  to  have  courted  queen  Anne,  when  young,  ibid. 

.  '>:^  vy  seal,  ibid,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire, 

V  duke  of  Normanby,  and  after  of  Buckinghamshire,  ibid,  joined 

'  483.  offered  the  cnancellorship,  ibid,  lord  chamberlain  of  the 

d,  ibid,  after  the  (queen's  death  opposed  the  court,  ibid,  died  Fe- 

the  24th,  1720-21,  ibid,  his  character,  ibid,  his  character  as  a  writer, 

lus,  his  account  of  Mrs.  Busy's  economical  character  and  conduct,  iii.  154. 
Jgel,  Eustace,  writes  the  epilogue  to  Philips's  translation  of  Racine's  An- 
dromache, viii.  389. 
Buller  of  Buchan,  account  of  the  extraordinary  cavity  there,  ix.  15. 
Barman,  Peter,  his  life,  vi.  397.  born  at  Utrecht,  1668,  ibid,  educated  at  Utrecht, 
and  admitted  into  the  university  in  bis  thirteenth  year,  ibid,  his  quick  ac- 
quirement of  learning,  ibid,  becomes  a  pupil  under  Gravius,  398.  studied 
philosophy  at  Leyden,  399.  doctor  of  laws,  1688, 400.  travelled  into  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  ibid,  collector  of  the  tenths,  1691,  ibid,  visits  Paris,  1714, 
where  he  is  introduced  to  Montfaucon,  401.  professor  of  history,  eloquence, 
and  the  Greek  language,  at  Leyden,  1715,  402.  chief  librarian  at  Leyden, 
403.  died  March  the  3l8t,  1741,  404.  his  character,  ibid,  catalogue  oi^some 
of  his  works,  405. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  observations  on  Dryden's  answer  to  his  remarks  on  Varillas, 
vii.280. 

Business,  the  neglect  of  it  foolish  and  pernicious,  iii.  348.  the  folly  of  a  man's 
attempting  to  do  too  much  business  himself,  by  which  all  is  neglected :  ex- 
emplified in  the  history  of  Jack  Whirler,  iv.  204.  very  seldom  reckoned  a 
pleasure,  446. 

Bustle,  lady,  her  character  expressive  of  the  active  scenes  of  a  country  life, 
ii.  244. 

Busy,  Mrs.  the  particularities  of  her  character,  iii.  154. 

Butler,  Samuel,  assisted  Buckingham  in  writing  the  Rehearsal,  vii.  272.  his 
life,  143.  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  Strensham,  Worcestershire,  ibid,  not  known 
whether  he  was  of  either  university,  144.  clerk  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Worcestershire,  ibid,  amused  himself  in  musick  and  painting,  ibid,  taken 
into  the  family  of  the  countess  of  Kent,  ibid,  afterwards  into  the  family  of 
sir  S.  Luke,  145.  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Carbury,  and  steward  of  Ludlow 
castle,  ibid,  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  ibid,  part  i.  of  Hudtbras  published,  1663, 
part  ii.  1664,  ibid,  supposed  to  have  been  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, when  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  ibid,  story  of  his  being  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Mr.  Wycherley,  146.  part  iii.  of 
Hudibras  published,  1678,  ibid,  died  1680,  and  interred  in  the  church-yard 
of  Covent-garden,  147.  reported  to  have  received  one  hundred  pounds  a 
jear  of  the  treasury,  ibid,  copy  of  his  monument  in  Westminster  abbey, 
ibid,  three  volumes  of  his  posthumous  works  published,  148.  two  volumes 
more,  lately,  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchester,  ibid,  he  ridiculed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  royal  society,  ibid,  character  of  his  Hudibras,  ibid. 

Cadency  in  poetick  numbers  considered,  ii.  442. 

Caime,  in  Sky,  a  buryinff-place,  described,  ix.  19. 

Calder  castle,  account  of,  ix.  21. 

Calumnies,  the  difficulty  in  suppressing,  vi.  278. 

Camilla,  her  affected  disrelish  of  the  dispositions  and  conduct  of  her  own  sex 
exposed,  iii.  45. 

Canaries,  islands  of,  account  of  the  first  discovery  and  settlement  of,  v.  215. 
John  de  Cerda  crowned  king  of  the  Canaries,  ibid. 

Candidas,  his  history,  iv.  37. 

Cannon,  two  observations  on  the  danger  of,  vii.  480. 

Cantilenus,  his  low  taste  censured,  iii.  332. 

Captator,  a  legacy  hunter,  his  history,  iii.  413. 

vol..  IX.  "  n 
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Carta.  Mn-s  nitct  U  tW  BsdOcr.  B.  lU.  47X 

nlr;  ioriDe  bad  tb>  BumHi  >f  fradal  OMB  far  tkv  boo.  I&3. 

CualecK  of  liie  Htilata  Lbn/r.  pUa  «f  tW  aoiogmc,  t.  IMX  ecseni  w  tt 
e»uioe««,  181. 

Cau,  ratber  ■  poen  in  dtalogK  thu  a  pUj,  ni.  456.   eittacti  Ina  Ur. 
I>auiis't  obHiratHnB,  457. 

Caolt,  m[»rum  uTbrefJiiH,  T.  313.  acconH  of  line  bnd  m  the  iibnli  tf 
Skj,  i..  78- 

Can,  Ednjd,  ku  lifr,  Ti.  438.  ban  b  Waraiciihire,  1691,  Ibid.  edaoBdat 
Rngbj  ■chool.  ibid,  at  6nt  eoconiagHl  by  hk  mum,  bni  afterwudi,  bciif 
charted  with  Healing  a  cock,  Umci  all  bii  maitu'i  hmar,  429.  Urn  with  t 
■Bllector  of  eiciie,  430.  coDCi  to  Landau,  and  Urea  toa^  Dme  with  a  tinba- 
■WTcbanl,  ibid,  apprenticed  to  Cidlini,  a  printer,  ibid,  after  two  vean  tot 
to  oioduci  a  prinling-boaac,  and  manage  a  we^j  paper,  at  Norwidi,  ilad, 
wriu*  in  Hiat  1  ioanal.  ibid.  gcU  a  imall  place  in  tbe  pasi-oSix,  43L  a- 
Kagrd  in  mtrtl  noall  poblicaticaia,  ibid,  kaei  hii  place  iu  tbe  p-'  -^~ 
ibid.  porcbaaCB  a  Hnall  ptiMing-officc,  and  begins  ibe  Gentleman 
*^"         '  "n  pnjecu,  432.  died  1754.  433,  inien|>un 


I.  porcbaaCB  a  Hnall  ptiMiiig-officc,  and  begins  ibe  Gentleman's  Hap- 

t,  ibid,  ipent  mncb  moD«T  in  prciecta,  4"     "'    "  ■""     '""    ' ' 

at  Rugby,  written  by  Dr.  Hawketwoitb,  Is 


binuelf.  and  brotber,  ibid,  hii  cbatactci,  434. 
CtTtt,  KKoe  remarkable  onei  in  the  ides  of  Sky,  described,  ii.  68. 
Caution,  the  conneiim  of  il  with  hope,  iii.  64. 
Celihaej,  no  pleaiuiM  in  a  Wale  of,  i.  255. 
Ccitture,  onr  fondneu  f«  it  derived  from  >D  imagined  inpariocily,  6.  oa  wbal 

occuiDni  it  becomes  equitable  and  laudable,  240. 

iT.  232." 
Character,  not  lo  be  drawn  fram  apenoa'iowD  lelten.  viii.  315, 
Character!,  ibe  general  iaclioation  to  cop;  ibaae  of  other  pemn*  cmsideKd, 
iii.  277.  the  raiiety  of,  in  England,  eicmpli£ed  bj  the  company  in  a  «a|<- 
coach,  IT.  63.  Ibe  tolly  of  asauming,  65. 
Chiriesia,  her  reflectioiu  upon  the  fashionable  follies  of  modish  Ufe,  ii.  471 
Chaiitjr,  the  dkchai;gc  of  its  duties  should  be  regulated  and  adjusted  by  the 
nilea  of  justice,  ii.  381.  introduced  by  tevelalioa,  iv.  ISO.  no  accounl  •>'  i> 
in  ancienl  times  tranvnilted  to  ui.  ibid.  Roman  doiiatiires  rather  mnlu 
than  vi^juoui,  ibid,  of  mahometans  transplanted  from  Christianity,  161-  v 
the  preaeni  age,  conuneaded,  ibid,  danger  of  its  abating,  162.  danger  fm 
the  competitions  between  differcDthMpiiali,  ibid,  ifno  wanl.uor:harity.4l3. 
Charity  tcbools,  tbe  false  notion  oF  the  mischief  of  them,  iv.  224. 
Charles  the  first,  tries  the  Sortes  Virgihane,  vii.  6.  charged  with  inserc^  a 
prayer  in  the  Icon  Basilike,  taken  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  which  is,  bowercr, 
supposed  to  have  been  inleipolated  by  Miltou,  vii.  84. 
Charles  the  second  employs  ^Imasius  to  write  in  defence  of  ChaH«  Ihs  &« 
and  monarchy,  vii.  84.  passes  an  act  of  oblivion  lo  all  eicept  the  regicides.  Si- 
Charles  the  twelfth  of  Sweden,  the  vanity  of  a  warrior  eiemplificd  in  him,i.  IT. 
Charters,  their  extent  and  sutbority.  vi.  235. 
Chartophylii,  his  character,  iii.  333. 
Charybdis,  her  disposition  lo  profuse  eipenses,  ui.  47. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrv,  January  and  May,  and  tbe  piologne  to  the  Wilis  of  Batt,  p« 
into  modem  Engliih,  by  Pope.    See  Pope , 
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in  the  army  of  Essex,  shows  himself  equally  brave  as  learned,  419.  is  pre* 
sented  by  parliament  to  the  living  of  Petworth,  ibid,  sent  by  the  parliament, 
with  six  otners,  to  reform  the  university,  ibid,  fixes  a  scruple-shop  at  Oxford, 
420.  his  disputes  with  Earbury  and  the  independents,  ibid,  his  controversy 
with  Mr.  Hammond,  on  his  Practical  Catechism,  423.  his  further  proceed- 
ings at  Oxford,  ibid,  president  of  St  John's  college,  and  lady  Margaret  {pro- 
fessor, 425.  writes  in  defence  of  the  trinity  against  the  socinians,  426.  retires 
from  Oxford  to  his  living  at  Petworth,  427.  loses  Petworth  at  the  restoration, 
ibid,  supposed  to  have  died  distracted,  1665,  428. 
Chilling  worth,  Dr.  for  a  short  time  embraced  popery,  vii.  276.  account  of  his 

sickness  and  death,  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament's  troops,  vi.  417. 
Chinese,  account  of  a  man  of  that  country  at  the  island  of  Temate,  vi.  370. 
Christianus  perfectus,  i.  161 . 
Chrvsalus,  tne  fatal  effects  of  his  peevishness,  iii.  32. 

Cibber,  Mr.  the  lives  of  the  poets  not  written  by  him  but  by  one  Robert  Shiels, 
viii.  90.  appointed  poet  laureate,  145.  takes  umbrage  at  the  volunteer  laureate, 
147.  celebrated  by  Pope  in  his  last  book  of  the  Dunciad,  viii.  300.  he  resents 
the  affront  in  a  pamphlet,  ibid. 

Cicero,  his  reflections  upon  the  vanity  of  transitory  applause,  iii.  60.  his  re- 
marks upon  the  importance  of  being  acquainted  with  past  transactions,  231. 

Clarendon,  lord,  the  story  of  Smith  being  employed  to  alter  his  history,  false, 
vii.  379.  his  character  of  Waller,  with  observations  on  it,  201.  his  character 
of  admiral  Blake,  vi.  308.  the  peculiar  excellency  of  his  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  iii.  8.  thoughts  on  the  publication  of  the  sequel  to  his  history, 
iv.  341.  doubts  of  the  unfaithful  puolication  of  his  history,  342. 

Cleobulus,  his  maxim  on  the  excellency  of  mediocrity,  ii.  185. 

Cleora,  her  letter  on  gaming,  ii.  73. 

Clergy,  Milton's  objections  to  entering  into  the  ministry,  vii.  69,  70. 

Clifford,  Martin,  attacks  Dryden's  Conquest  of  Grenada,  with  a  specimen,  vii. 
260.  asnsted  Buckingham  in  writing  the  Rehearsal,  272. 

Climate,  has  no  influence  on  freedom  and  slavery,  or  virtue  and  vice,  iv.  182. 

Coach,  provided  by  marriage  articles  without  horses,  iv.  310. 

Coalpit,  compared  to  the  sun,  vii.  25. 

Coins,  observations  on  the  collectors  of,  iv.  316. 

Col,  island  of,  account  of,  ix.  117. 

Collier,  Jeiemy,  account  of  his  dispute  on  the  entertainments  of  the  stage, 
vm.  27. 

Collins,  WUliam,  his  life,  viii.  400.  bom  at  Chichvster,  1720,  ibid,  admitted  at 
Winchester  college,  1733,  ibid,  came  to  London,  about  1744,  a  literary  ad- 
venturer, ibid,  his  uncle  leaves  him  about  two  thousand  pounds,  401.  troubled 
with  disease  and  insanity,  402.  his  character,  ibid,  died  1756,  403.  his 
works  characterized,  404. 

Colonies,  observations  on  the  settlement  of,  viii.  155.  coasiderations  how  they 
are  constituted,  vi.  231.  constitution  of  English  colonies,  234.  ought  to  be 
bound  by  statutes  of  the  mother-country,  236.  the  plea  of  want  of  represen- 
tation examined,  237. 

Colson,  Mr.  the  mathematician,  his  supposed  character,  ii.  122. 

Columbus,  little  advantage  to  Europe  from  his  discoveries,  vi.  233. 

Comedy,  history  of,  v.  370.  tragedy  more  uniform  than,  398.  critical  remarks 
upon  the  manner  of  composing  it,  iii.  93.  ^ 

Commendation,  false  claims  to  it  censured,  iii.  379. 

Commentators,  the  difiiculties  they  meet  with,  v.  95. 

Commerce,  preface  to  Rolfs  dictionary  of,  v.  247.  the  present  predilection  of 
mankind  to,  ibid,  difficulties  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of,  248.  one  of  the 
daughters  of  fortune,  316.  must  owe  its  success  to  agriculture,  317. 

Companions,  different  classes  of  them  described,  iii.  377. 

Compassion,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  selfish  passion,  iv.  160. 

Competitions,  often  supported  by  interest  ana  envy,  iii.  354.  their  different  in- 
fluence on  this  occasion  stated,  355,  356. 

Complainers,  incessant,  represented  as  the  screechowls  of  mankind,  ii.  282. 

Complaint,  little  got  by  it,  iv.  427. 
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Compfaunts  of  the  conduct  of  othen,  what  principles  will  support  oar  daim  to 
it,  ii.  240,  241. 

Compoiition,  different  mcthodg  of,  viii.  321.  , 

Compton,  sir  Spenser,  presents  Thomson  with  twenty  guineas,  havmg  dcdicsled 
Winter  to  him,  viii.  368.  , 

Comus,  the  Masque  of,  first  acted  in  1634,  vii.  71.  derived  from  Homer  s  tirte. 
ibid,  the  fact  on  which  it  was  founded,  ibid,  supposed  bj  the  editor  to  be 
derived  from  the  Comus  of  Erycius  Puteanus,  ibid,  acted  April  the  5tt, 
1750,  for  the  benefit  of  a  granddaughter  of  Milton,  118.  characterised,  123. 
prologue  to,  when  acted  for  the  benefit  of  a  granddaughter  of  Milton,  L  115. 

Conduct,  the  absurdity  of  it,  whence  it  ariseth,  iii.  140. 

Congo,  island  of,  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  v.  228.  -    .  v 

Congreve,  WUliam,  his  life.  viii.  23.  descended  from  a  family  in  Stafodshire, 
ibid,  bom  about  1672,  the  place  uncertain,  ibid,  first  educated  at  KilkennT, 
afterwards  at  Dublin,  ibid,  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  paid  httte 
attention  to  statutes  or  reports,  24.  the  Old  Batchelor,  his  first  diamatidL 
labour,  1693,  ibid,  this  play  procured  him  the  patronage  of  Habfax,  who 
made  him  a  commissioner  for  licensing  coaches,  and  places  in  the  pipe- 
oflSce  and  customs,  25.  account  of  this  comedy,  ibid,  the  Double  JMei, 
1694,  26.  Love  for  Love,  1695,  ibid.  Mouminff  Bride,  1697,  ibid,  defends 
the  stage  against  Collier,  28.  writes  the  Way  of  the  World,  29.  reoies  htm 
the  world  as  a  writer,  ibid,  made  secreury  for  the  uland  of  Jamaica,  30. 
wished  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  gentleman  than  an  author,  ibid,  his  con- 
versation with  Voltaire,  ibid.  loses  his  sight,  ibid,  died  January  the  29A, 
1728-9,  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  a  monument  erected  by  the 
dutchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  he  left  ten  thousand  pounds,  ibid.  hU 
character  as  an  author,  31. 

Consolation  under  afflictions,  by  what  methods  it  may  be  obtained,  iL  25(1  oo 
what  occasion  it  may  be  drawn  from  a  view  of  the  afflictions  of  odien,  ibid. 
its  useful  influence  against  the  depressions  of  melancholy ,  251.  the  tendocy 
of  it  to  strengthen  patience  and  fortitude,  253. 

Constantia  and  Philetus,  written  by  Cowley  at  twelve  years  of  age,  vii.  2. 

Constantius,  his  history  and  character,  iii.  392. 

Contentment  with  the  situation  in  life  assigned  us,  recommended,  ii.  300. 

Controversies  of  the  learned,  a  moderator  recommended  in  them,  v.  202. 

Controversy,  the  writers  of  it,  their  short-lived  fame  soon  succeeded  by  disrelish 
and  neglect,  iii.  4. 

Convenience,  progress  from  rudeness  to,  iv.  335. 

Conversation,  the  pleasures  and  distastes  of  it,  ii.  207, 224.  the  importaace  oi 
acquiring  it,  iii.  331.  the  art  of  it  difficult  to  be  attained,  375.  what  iMth«ds 
are  most  proper  for  this  end,  ibid,  the  errours  in  sentiment  and  pneti^ 
relating  to  this,  into  which  many  are  led,  376.  requires  the  same  ingrcdicBts 
as  punch,  iv.  250.  the  ingredients  of  both  compared,  251. 

Conway,  lord,  taken  up  for  being  concerned  in  Waller's  plot.  vii.  191.  after  be- 
ing examined  several  times  by  the  lords  is  admitted  to  bail,  193. 

Coot,  account  of  a  bird  in  Scotland  so  called,  is.  16. 

Corbet,  Mrs.  Pope's  epitaph  on  her,  viii.  354. 

Coriatachan,  in  Sky,  account  of,  ix.  49. 

Coriolanus,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of,  v.  169. 

Com  laws,  considerations  on,  v.  321. 

Cornelia,  her  account  of  lady  Bustle's  employment,  ii.  244. 

Cornice,  Bob,  his  history,  iv.  28. 

Cornish  men,  a  supposed  address  from  them,  in  order  to  show  the  false  vgi* 
ments  m  the  American  resolutions  and  address,  vi-  254. 

Coronation  of  George  the  third,  thoughts  on,  v.  451 . 

Coulson.    See  Colsoo. 

Countnr  life,  the  pleasures  expected  to  be  met  with  in  it.  seldom  pnwe  ».  «• 

amplified  to  the  history  of  Dick  Shifter,  iv.  359. 
Court,  the  danger  of  dangling  after  places  iherc,  exemplified  in  the  chaiactef  cS 

Lentttlus,  iv.  39.  *^ 

Courtier,  his  manner  described,  iii.  196,  200. 
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Courtly,  Mn.  her  character,  ii.  59. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  his  life,  vii.  1.  the  aon  of  a  grocer,  and  bom  in  1618,  ibid, 
became  a  poet  from  reading  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  ibid,  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  2.  could  not  retain  the  rules  of  grammar,  ibid,  a  volume 
of  poems  printed  in  his  thirteenth  year,  ibid,  wrote  Pyrarous  and  Thisbe  at 
ten  years  of  age,  and  Constantia  and  Philetus  at  twelve,  ibid,  removed 
to  Cambridge  in  1636,  3.  ejected  from  Cambrid^,  and  takes  shelter  at  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford,  in  1643,  ibid,  employed  in  ciphering  and  decipher- 
ing the  letters  between  the  king  and  queen,  4.  writes  his  Mistress  without 
being  in  love,  ibid,  secretary  to  lord  Jermyn  at  Paris,  5.  some  of  his  letters 
preserved  in  Brown's  Miscellanea  Aulica,  ibid,  his  opinion  of  the  Scotch 
treaty,  6.  sent  back  from  Paris,  under  pretence  of  privacy  and  retirement,  7. 
seised  by  the  usurping  powers,  and  obliged  to  give  a  security  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  ibid,  supposed  to  relax  from  his  loyalty,  ibid,  purposes  to  retire  to 
America,  ibid,  takes  up  the  character  of  physician,  8.  wntes  a  copy  of  verses 
on  the  death  of  Oliver,  ibid,  made  Dr.  of  physick  at  Oxford,  1667,  9.  writes 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  ibid,  studies  botany,  and  writes  several 
books  on  plants  in  Latin,  10.  superior  to  Milton  in  Latin  poetry,  ibid,  retires 
into  Surrey,  ibid,  obtains  a  lease  of  the  queen's  lands,  13.  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Sprat,  ibid,  died  at  Chertsevt  1667,  and  buried  with  great  pomp,  near  Chau- 
cer and  Spenser,  14.  Charles  the  second  said,  Cowley  had  not  left  behind 
him  a  better  man  in  England,  ibid,  was  at  one  time  too  much  praised,  at  an- 
other too  much  n^lected,  ibid,  critical  remarks  on  his  poems,  18.  the  best 
metaphysical  poet,  30.  a  passage  in  his  writings  illustrated,  ii.  27.  his  epi- 
taph, with  observations  on  it,  v.  262. 

Craifock,  Zachary,  elected  provost  of  Eton,  vii.  199. 

Craggs,  James,  Pope's  epitaph  on  him,  viii.  352. 

Credulity,  the  common  failing  of  unexperienced  virtue,  iii.  324.  described, 
iv.  179.  of  political  zealots  the  most  obstinate,  37.  of  the  bigots  of  philoso- 
phy examined,  180. 

Cnroe,  sir  Nicholas,  assisted  the  king  with  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  vii. 
188.  forms  a  plot  in  favour  of  the  kin^,  189. 

Criticism,  not  criminal,  viii.  338.  genuine,  the  offspring  of  labour,  truth,  and 
equity,  ii.  121.  the  art  of  it  regulated  bjr  precarious  and  fluctuating  princi- 
ples, 114.  iii.  248.  the  proper  end  to  whicn  it  should  be  applied,  328.  mi- 
nute, censured  and  exploaed,  ibid,  the  importance  of  that  study,  iv.  325. 
story  of  Dick  Minim,  a  critick,  ibid,  plan  for  an  academy,  329. 

Criticks,  their  true  character,  ii.  12.  the  different  dispositions  and  measures  of 
the  candid  and  the  severe,  114, 115.  remarks  on  their  censures  of  other  writ- 
ctrSy  439.  they  are  often  misled  by  interest,  440.  the  different  classes  of  cri- 
ticks assigned,  and  their  art3  and  insults  exposed,  iii.  326,  328.  the  methods 
by  which  their  malevolent  designs  may  be  defeated,  ibid,  their  character, 
iv.  159.  their  duty  to  young  actors,  223.  observations  on,  374.  their  use  to 
the  world,  v.  150. 

Cromwell,  O.  commenced  protector  with  kingly  power,  vii.  86.  instance  of 
Milton's  flattery  of,  87.  versed  in  ancient  history,  195.  character  of  Waller's 
panegyrick  on,  ibid,  desirous  of  the  title  of  king,  196.  his  dissolution  of  par- 
liament recommended  as  a  proper  subject  for  an  historical  painting,  iv.  284. 

Cromwell,  Mr.  an  early  correspondent  of  Pope,  viii.  230. 

Crousaz,  a  view  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  Warburton,  on  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  v.  202. 

Cruelty,  in  experimental  philosophy  and  anatomy  reprobated,  iv.  200. 

Cuddy  fish,  account  of,  ix.  71. 

Cunning,  characterized,  iv.  419. 

Cupidos,  his  observations  on  the  folly  of  visionary  opulence,  ii.  344. 

Curiosity,  the  danger  of  indulgins  an  iniudicious,  387.  a  principle  of  powerful 
and  extensive  operation,  482.  in.  63.  the  fully  of  being  solely  influenced  by  it 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  ii.  487.  to  be  indulged  with  caution  and  judg- 
ment, 488.  the  great  folly  of  it  when  extravagant,  289.  the  first  and  last 
passion  in  great  and  generous  minds,  iii.  212.  an  instance  of  its  commanding 
influence,  213.  a  strong  principle  of  action,  260. 
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Dcntitug,  bis  address  to  TranqoiUa  described,  iii.  68. 
Depcndepce,  perpetual,  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  wisdom,  iii.  266. 
I>epravation  of  the  mind  by  external  advantages  not  so  universal  as  is  appre- 
hended, iii.  310. 

Desirw  of  mankind  more  numerous  than  their  attainmente,  ii.  492.  a  perpetual 

conflict  with  natural  desires  the  lot  of  our  present  state,  iii.  27. 
Desires,  excessive,  restrained  by  the  attenUve  prospect  and  contemplation  of 

death,  ii.  83.  *^     ^  *^        . 

Despair,  considerations  proposed  for  preventing  it,  iii.  116. 
Dicaculus,  his  affectation  of  the  character  of  a  wit,  ui.  317. 
Diction,  the  attractive  power  of  its  charms  in  the  conveyance  of  truth  to  the 

mind,  iii.  291.  See  Language. 
Dictionaries,  writers  of,  characterized,  v.  23. 
Dictionary,  English.     See  English  Dictionary. 
Diffidence,  the  advantageous  influence  of  this  quality  in  managing  a  debate, 

111.  263. 

Digby,  sir  Kenelm,  embraced  popery,  vii,  278.  account  of  his  animadversions 
on  Brown's  Religio  Medici,  vi.  478. 

Digby,  bon.  Robert,  and  his  sister  Mary,  Pope's  epitaph  on  them,  viii.  366. 

Dilatoriness  and  indolence  in  managing  important  affairs,  their  fatal  effects, 
iii.  135. 

Diligence,  too  frequently  relaxed'  and  abated  by  applause,  iii.  27.  often  ob- 
structed by  friendship,  28. 

Discord,  little  things  often  produce  it,  ii.  472. 

Discontent,  attendant  on  every  state  of  life,  ii.  279.  iii.  124. 

Dispute  and  controversy,  the  fatal  effects  of.  when  ill  conducted,  ii.  449.  fre- 
quently influenced  by  the  dispositions  of  pride  and  vanity,  460. 

Distinction,  the  folly  of  attaining  it  by  ridicule  or  censure,  iv.  201. 

Divorce.    See  Marriage. 

Dobson,  Mr.  attempts  to  translate  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  into  Latin  verse, 
viii.  291. 

Dodsley,  Mr.  summoned  before  the. lords  for  publishing  Whitehead's  poem 
callesd  Manners,  viii.  297. 

Domestick  conduct,  the  importance  of  regulating  it  by  the  dictates  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  ii.  323.  the  danger  of  betraying  our  weakness  to  our  servants, 
one  motive  to  a  regular  life,  324.    See  Servants. 

Domestick  discord  inquired  into,  i.  263. 

Donne,  Dr.  specimens  of  his  metaphysical  poetry,  vii.  19.  some  of  his  satires 
published  by  Pope,  viii.  296. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville  earl  of,  life,  vii.  223.  bom  January  24, 1637,  ibid, 
educated  under  a  private  tutor,  and  travelled  through  Italy,  ibid,  member 
for  East  Grinstead  m  the  first  parliament  after  the  restoration,  ibid,  one  of  his 
frolicka,  ibid,  a  volunteer  in  tne  fleet  under  the  duke  of  York,  224.  receives 
fiivourable  notice  from  king  James,  ibid,  concurs  to  the  revolution,  ibid,  a 
favourite  of  king  William,  chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  knight  of  the 
garter,  226.  died  at  Bath,  Jan.  19,  1706-6,  ibid,  his  character,  ibid,  ap- 
plauded as  good-natured,  though  auffry,  ii.  64. 

,  Charles  earl  of,  Pope's  epitaph  on  him,  with  criticisms  on  it,  viii.  348. 

Double,  Tom,  his  story,  iv.  420. 

Douglas,  Rev.  Mr.  bishop  of  Carlisle,  letter  to,  written  for  William  Lauder, 

v.  272. 
Dragon,  story  of  the  isle  of  Rhodes  being  ravaged  by  one,  iv.  173.  the  story 

applied,  174. 
DraJie,  sir  Francis,  bis  life,  vi.  310.  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Devonshire,  ibid, 
apprenticed  to  the  master  of  a  small  vessel  trading  to  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, ibid,  his  master  dying,  leaves  him  his  little  vessel,  ibid,  sells  his  ves- 
sel, and  enters  into  the  West  India  trade,  311.  loses  his  all  in  captain  Haw- 
kins's expedition,  312.  account  of  his  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  1672,  ibid,  enters  into  treaty  with  the  Symerons  or  fugitive  negroes, 
321.  returns  to  Plymouth,  August  9,  1673,  338.  sails  with  Ave  shins  to  the 
South  Seas^  1677, 339.  a  design  formed  at  Port  Julian  to  murder  nim^  361. 
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arriTes  at  Plymouth,  September  26, 1580,  373.  leceivei  a  vuat  from  qaeea 
Elizabeth  on  board  his  ship  at  Deptford,  when  he  is  knighted,  ibid,  com- 
mands a  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships  against  the  Spaniards,  1585,  ibid,  his 
success  against  the  Spaniards,  374.  in  conjunction  with  sir  John  Hawkins 
sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  East  Indies,  1595,  375.  died  1597,  and  buried  io  tbe 
sea,  ibid. 
Drama.    See  Stage. 
Drowsy,  Tom,  his  history,  iv.  49. 
Drugget,  Ned,  his  history,  iv.  195.  his  false  conceptions  of  pleasure,  such  as 

pursued  by  mankind  in  general,  201. 
DiVden,  John,  his  life,  vii.  245.  bom  at  AJd winkle,  Northamptonshire,  Aug.  9, 
1631,  ibid,  said  to  have  inherited  an  estate  of  two  huiidred  pounds  a  year,  and 
to  have  been  bred  an  anabaptist,  ibid,  educated  at  Westminster  school  under 
Dr.  Bushy,  -246.  admitted  bachelor  at  Cambridge,  1653,  ibid,  his  first  poem 
'on  the  death  of  lord  Hastings,  ibid,  wrote  stanzas  on  the  death  of  CromweU, 
and  on  the  restoration  Astrea  Redux,  247.  commenced  a  writer  fw  the  stage 
about  1663,  248.  his  first  play  the  Wild  Gallant,  ibid,  published  the  Rival 
Ladies,  1664,  249.  joins  sir  Robert  Howard  in  writing  the  Indian  Qaeen, 
ibid,  the  Indian  Emperor  published,  1667,  ibid,  published  his  Annus  Mira- 
bilis,  1667,  250.  has  a  controversy  with  sir  Robert  Howard  on  dnmstick 
rhyme,  ibid,  succeeds  sir  W.  Davenant  as  poet  laureate,  251.  publishes  bis 
Enay  on  Dramatick  Poetry,  ibid.  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  ibid, 
sir  Martin  Mar-all,  252.  io  conjunction  with  Davenant,  alters  Shakespeare's 
Tempest,  ibid,    his  quiet  disturbed  by  Settle's  Empress  of  Morocco,  ibid. 
his  character  of  Settle,  with  remarks  on  the  Empress  of  Morocco,  2^  his 
Mock  Astrologer,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  258.  Tyrannick  Love, 
or  the  Virgin  Martyr,  ibid.  Conquest  of  Granada,  259.   that  plsv  atuckcd 
by  Martin  Clifford,  260.  Settle  vmdioates  himself,  ibid,  his  Marnage  A-Ia- 
mode,  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Rochester,  265.  the  Assignation,  or  1^  in  a 
Nunnery,  dedicated  to  sir  Charles  Sedley,  ibid.  Amboyna,  ibid.  Troilns  and 
Cressida,  altered  from  Shakespeare,  ibid,  the  Spanish  Fryar,  ibid,  the  duke 
of  Guise,  written  in  conjunction  with  Lee,  266.  Albion  and  Albanins,  ihid. 
State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man,  267.  many  hundred  copies  in  manusciipt 
before  it  was  printed,  ibid.  Auren?  Zebe,  26iB.  All  for  Love,  or  the  World 
well  Lost,  founded  on  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ibid.  Limberhain. 
or  the  Kind  Keeper,  269.  (Edipus,  formed  by  him  and  Lee  from  Sophocks, 
ibid.  Don  Sebastian,  ibid.  Amphitryon,  derived  from  Plautus  and  Moliert, 
ibid.  Cleomenes,  ibid.  Kine  Arthur,  270.  Love  Triumphant,  ibid,  did  not 
raise  his  fortune  hy  the  number  of  his  pieces,  ibid,  wrote  a  dedication  to  al- 
most every  piece,  271.  used  to  add  a  preface  of  criticism  to  his  plays,  ibid. 
wrote  prologues  to  many  plays,  the  price  of  which  was  two  guineas,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  three  gmneas,  ibid,  contracted  to  furnish  four  plars  a 
year,  272.  in  1678,  produced  six  fiiU  plays,  ibid,  attacked  by  cnticks,  sod  op- 
posed by  rivals,  ibici.  characterized  by  the  name  of  Bayes  in  the  Rehesrsal, 
ibid,  cnticks  nor  rivals  did  him  no  harm,  274.  repels  censure  by  an  adanaii- 
tine  confidence,  ibid,  waylaid  and  beaten  for  bemg  supposed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  an  Essay  on  Satire,  275.  his  name  thought  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  every  poetical  and  literary  performance,  ibid,  he  wrote  the  lives  of  IV 
lybius,  Lucian,  and  Plutarch,  and  translated  the  first  book  of  Tacitus,  ibid, 
assisted  in  translating  Ovid's  Epistles,  and  adds  a  preliace  on  translatiao, 
ibid,  writes  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  which  is  Beverai  times  answered,  276. 
the  Medal,  which  is  answered  by  Settle  and  others,  277.  after  the  accenios 
of  James,  declared  himself  a  convert  to  popery,  278.  engaged  to  defeod  tbe 
papers  found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the  second,  279.  translates  Maim- 
burg's  History  of  the  League,  and  the  Life  of  Francis  Xavier,  ibid,  waffomd 
to  have  undertaken  to  translate  Varillas's  History  of  Heresies,  and  to  ban 
answered  Burnet,  280.  Burnet's  observation  on  the  answer,  ibid,  publishes 
the  Hind  and  Panther,  which  is  answered  by  the  earl  of  Halifax,  Prior,  Ton 
Brown,  etc.  281.  writes  on  the  birth  of  a  prince,  283.   at  the  tt^tdac 
loses  the  place  of  laureate,  ibid,  celebrates  ShadweH's  inauguiatioa  in  Mac 
Flecknoe,  ibid,  lord  Dorset  is  said  to  have  continued  the  salary  of  lantite 
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to  him,  ibid,  in  1690,  writes  Dod  Sebastian,  and  in  1691  four  other  dramas, 
284.  in  1693,  publishes  his  translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  ibid,  pur- 
poses writing  an  epick  poem  either  on  Arthur  or  the  Black  Prince,  ibid, 
tie  charged  Blackmore  with  stealing  his  plan,  285.  in  1694,  begins  his  trans- 
lation of  Virgil,  which  he  publishes  in  1697,  ibid,  translates  Fresnoy*s  Art  of 
Painting  into  English  prose,  ibid.  Fables,  his  last  work,  published  1699, 
ibid,  died  in  Gerard-street,  May  1,  1701,  286.  a  wild  story  respecting  his  fu- 
neral, ibid,  buried  amongst  the  poets  in  Westminster  abbey,  289.  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory  by  the  duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  ibid,  account 
of  his  descendants,  290.  his  character  as  described  by  Congreve,  ibid,  differ- 
ently described  by  Dr.  Johnson,  291.  copy  of  the  agreement  with  Jacob  Ton- 
son,  to  pay  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  euineas  for  ten  thousand  verses,  298. 
said  to  have  received  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  dutchess  of  Ormond,  as  a 
compliment  for  his  fables,  299.  said  to  have  received  forty  pounds  from  a 
musical  society  for  the  use  of  Alexander *s  Feast,  300.  in  his  younger  ^ears 

Sut  confidence  in  judicial  astrology,  ibid,  his  character  as  a  poet  and  cntick, 
01.  the  father  of  English  critiasm,  301.  criticisms  on  various  passages  of 
his  poems,  312.  specimen  of  Milboume*s  criticism  on  Dryden*s  Translation 
of  Virgil,  333.  his  observations  on  Rymer's  remarks  on  tne  tragedies  of  the 
last  age,  350.  copy  of  a  letter  to  his  sons  in  Italy,  359.  his  opinion  of  lord 
Roscommon's  Essay  on  translated  Verse,  169.  Milton  thought  him  a  good 
rhymist,  but  no  poet,  114.  declares  that  Swift  will  never  be  a  poet,  viii.  196. 
compared  with  Pope,  322.  wrote  merely  for  the  people,  323.  his  prose 
works  characterized,  324.  composed,  without  consideration,  and  pubhshed 
without  correction,  ibid,  his  inattention  and  inaccuracy  remarked,  ii.  152. 
his  character  of  Shakespeare,  v.  153.  translation  of  his  epigrams  on  Milton, 
i.  193. 

Dryden,  John,  jun.  writer  of  the  Husband  his  own  Cuckold,  vii.  290. 

Du  Halde's  History  of  China,  letter  on,  vi.  1. 

Puke,  Richard,  his  life,*  vii.  382.  bred  at  Westminster,  and  took  his  master's 
degree  at  Cambridge,  1682,  ibid,  prebendary  at  Gloucester,  and  chaplain  to 
queen  Anne,  383.  died  February  10,  1710-11,  ibid. 

Dumb  and  Deaf,  account  of  Braid  wood's  academy  at  Edinburgh  for,  ix.  159. 

Dun  or  Borough,  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  described,  ix.  67. 

Dun  Bttv,  account  of,  ix.  15. 

DuDciad,  the  part  Savage  was  supposed  to  have  in  publishing  it,  viii.  127. 

Dutch  war  of  1652,  account  of  the  engagement  at  sea  between  the  Dutch  ad- 
mirals and  admiral  Blake,  vi.  297. 

Dutch,  their  revolt  against  the  power  of  Spain,  vi.  124.  raised  to  power  by  their 
plan  of  commerce,  125.  their  increasing  power,  128. 

Dyer,  John,  his  life,  viii.  405.  born  in  1700,  at  Aberglasney,  in  Caermarthen- 
sfaire,  ibid,  educated  at  Westminster,  and  designed  for  the  law,  ibid,  be- 
comes an  itinerant  painter,  ibid,  travels  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return  publishes 
the  Ruins  of  Rome,  ibid,  enters  into  the  church,  ibid,  bis  preferments, 
406.  publishes  the  Fleece,  1757,  ibid,  died  1758,  ibid,  his  works  charac- 
terized, ibid.  Akenside's  opinion  of  the  Fleece,  407. 

Eaxbury,  Mr.  account  of  him,  and  his  pretending  to  prophecy,  vi.  420.  his  dis- 
putes with  Mr.  Che^nel,  421. 

Earse  language,  used  in  a  kirk  at  Inverness,  ix.  24.  account  of,  112.  many  dia* 
lects  o^  114. 

Earth,  advantages  from  the  position  of  it,  iv.  276. 

Editors,  the  impropriety  of  tneir  altering  works  of  authors  left  to  their  care,  viii. 
371.  the  duty  of,  v.  136. 

Education,  the  difficulty  attending  it,  vi.  376.  those  who  make  the  avenues  to 
it  easier  are  the  friends  of  mankind,  ibid,  the  method  used  by  Barretier  for 
instructing  his  son  in  the  languages,  377.  the  importance  of  conducting  it 
aright,  ii.  393,  401.  errours  in  the  conduct  thereof  censured,  iii.  18,  125, 
388.  the  pernicious  effects  of  wrong  management  in  this  affair,  27.  the 
folly  of  employing  girls  on  useless  needlework,  and  neglecting  every  other 
part  of  their  education,  iv.  188.  the  importance  of,  v.  231.  want  of  variety 
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mJ  avnln  i>  bosks  dt«ed  far,  339.  enMidentkiitt  »  tba  t^ncmtioB  of 

tbc  ch^lraa  a<  t^  pav,  \i.  38. 
^wnPart.    Sm  Falklud  alwdi. 
Elpn.  KCDUKrf.il.  19. 

Fii ■,■■!.  tku  fabc  ton  mlith  oolj  onfiua  ibc  r<ai!«,  lidicnkd,  W.  2S6. 
O^-^iaauB,  Jms,  Idler  la,  on  tbe  death  sf  hk  motheT,  L  311. 
EJnod  iki  qiuiu,  Hne  tcomt  fif,  ni.  99. 
Eunrmi  aea,  iFut  cBuncBI  at  bomc,  i*.  299. 
EBMis^iae.  OB  titt  pncun  of,  L  305. 
EKvnixB.  mtc  E^.  ftDo  the  Hebod**,  camiilcred,  ii.  93. 

>  punt  olitui  karing  iMaj  — >t-'"'  u  mil  u  friendi,  ii.  44. 
■Bs^iT  of,  i*.  364. 


■  climate  be  &^ti  of  is 

L  03.  the  little  prafidencj 
riTuj  of  their  oconnoa  nl- 

•bov  1  49l  UBS  mj  much  Enn  the  dtBolotiao  of  depeodcDce  which  eb- 

bit*  mn  Baa  id  nganl  buown  cbanctec,  151. 
Ett-ah  DictHsaTT.  plaa  of  ibal  wok  addneaed  to  the  eari  of  Cbenerfield,  • 


EJiKt  poebT,  wkal  u  it 

■m  of.  284. 
EfiKTMat.  ha  Blniarr  iacinKtioni  for  preieniag  the  mind  frem  the  cleralioa  of 

vaoin,  aad  the  d^ectioa  of  gtief,  ii.  9.  hit  eieelleot  ■entimeuls  on  the  ad- 

TaKag*  «<  beJDft  influeoced  bj  the  leara  of  poveitj  and  death,  83.  his  ^■ 

taph,  *.  3«K.  epigramma,  L  190. 
EfKfiaM — da  laeerilote  fama  coonlaate  epigramma,  riii.  19. 
E{a><aparT.  Mi.  WaUei't  >3>ecck  igaiiiH  it,  *iL  1B4. 
EfcioiarT  sniiDg.  ha  dibcallj  and  excijlcace,  iii.  230.  it  ought  to  bear  a 

nnct  coBiormitj  m  natare,  and  the  rariiMi  pmpoaa  dtngoed  b;  it,  333, 

Epilapbt.  i.  ISO.  c^j  OB,  T.  359.  1000117  into  what  the  peifcctian  of  1  muBri, 
IritX  lotcoded  to  p^tetoate  eiamfdca  of  rirtue,  ibid,  the  name  ak»a  ■■£- 
ciest  for  emiiXBt  Ben,  XI.  all  allaitoiu  to  heatheo  mjthology  abnid,  2Bt. 
iMpropnetj  nf  aililuBJai  the  pn— igr-  in,  263.  Gnt  tale  in  whtiog,  am  ■• 
oau  ihc  Bame,  364.  nnid  ffa-  Imth  to  be  oboened,  365.  pR*ats  TUtae  the 
Um  aih;ta  ta.  ibid. 

Eiwas,  ha  dilinal  aad  aoiraaiied  imprarciacnt  of  time  appUndcd.  iii.  14. 

Enphile.  hetemnre  peniriiae«  cenasred.  iii.  33. 

Enoi,  aarl  of,  ianw  Dr.  Johuoa  to  hii  ical  at  Slanei  cailie,  ii.  IS. 

Emmr,  the  axniga  irf  bom  penom  to  be  coBnoced  of  it.  ii-  153, 1S3.  their  al- 
Mbms  to  jasti^  it  gOKraUT  the  tffea  of  obatinacj  or  pitde,  iUd. 

riiBiiia.1.  difcahiea  is  aetlW  it,  '.  1 1- 

Ihia  kind  of  writjof ,  iii.  308.  the  ad. 

ii  cilenul  aod  accidental  ijnn  inlaii  1 


■flea  piodoced  b;  baaual  and  ilcofci 
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Eva^onghti  on  the  origin  of,  iy.  411.  the  canse  of  all  good.  412.  review  of  a 

fv?,  •S3S!^  ""^  the  Nature  and  Origin  of,  vi.  47.  the  folly  of  lamenUng 
evils.wbich  may  never  happen,  i.  267.  *^ 

Eniaathes,  his  free  censure  of  the  eironn  of  modern  education,  in.  125—129. 
hu  iudiciou.  conduct  in  the  tuition  of  a  young  nobleman,  400.  his  narrative 

feateS  4;^Tk ''''''  ^}^  ''^'''^  **»  «^  ^«V»  ''^"^  obstructed  and  de- 
ftated,  402.  the  mean  adventures  of  his  pupil  related,  405. 

Enmenes,  his  character,  ii.  303. 

EujAelia,  an  account  of  her  rural  amusemenU,  u.  206. 225. 

Euphemia,  her  character,  u.  60. 

Euphues,  his  character,  ii.  121. 

Eunpides,  parody  of  a  translation  from  the  Medea,  i.  140. 

iu^ius,his  account  of  the  indecent  and  insulting  conduct  of  Triphenis,  ii. 

^^."ao.'*'  *^^  ^^^  ""^'^  laudable,  315.  practical  and  ideal,  widely  different. 
Exercise,  its  necessity  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body,  ii.  399. 

p"r^m'e::.^.'^r  •''  ^""*  ^'  "*  •'^^^  ^  distinguirfied  by  some  im- 
Exp^totion,  the  torment  of  it  greatest  in  the  early  seasons  of  life,  27.  the 
?^!^^'t*'  I'JfPJP'"?'^  ^^  expectations  of  others  inconsistent  with  true 
tnendship  178.  this  instance  of  wrong  conduct  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
4104u'  ^^  expectations  often  visionary  and  disappointing, 

^5!^»0°'  ^^  '^''y^^  in  search  of  new  countries,  abstract  account  of. 

External  appearances  frequently  delusive,  iii.  410. 

Extravagance,  some  instances  of  it  related,  iii.  392. 

railings,  the  detection  of  them  too  ecnerally  received  with  disgust,  ii.  1 18. 

f  "S      '     '^'  ^^  ****  ^'^^  Viipliana,  vii.  6. 

Falkland  Islands,  thoughts  on  the  late  transactions  respecting  them,  1771, 

•  !•   1  /SI. 

Fall  of  Piers,  account  of,  ix.  29. 

False  Alarm.  1770.  vi,  165. 

Falsehood,  ite  guilt  widely  extended,  ii.  464.  often  imitates  truth.  465.  the 
influence  of  it  on  the  passions,  457.  the  artifices  of  it  exploded,  iii.  381. 

jalstaff,  sir  John,  pnnce  Henry's  tender  reflections  on  his  death,  ii.  341. 

i^ame,  the  love  of  it  when  irregular  and  dangerous,  ii.  237.  when  laudable,  ibid, 
tne  onlyrecompense  mortals  can  bestow  on  virtue,  239.  the  iU  economy  of 
1  Ao  u  i  ^^  stupidity,  268.  the  acquisition  and  loss  of  it  considered,  iii. 
103.  that  of  authors  casual,  precarious,  and  short-lived,  195,  196.  oFa  short 
duration  when  it  is  not  properly  founded.  233.  the  ascent  to  it  obstructed  by 
envy  and  compeUtion.  279.  that  of  authors  very  precarious,  iv.  323. 

Famine,  how  different  countries  are  affected  by  it,  ix.  136. 

Farmer,  English,  the  honour  due  to,  v.  314. 

Fate,  the  practice  of  seeking  it  in  books,  vii.  6. 

Fear,  the  distresses  of  it  obviated  and  alleviated  by  the  contemplation  of  death, 
11.  86.  superstitious,  censured  and  exploded,  282.  in  what  cases  it  charac- 
teriies  a  coward,  iii.  100.  not  intended  to  overbear  reason,  but  to  assist  it. 
Ibid,  the  pemicioQS  effects  of  an  irrational  indulgence  of  it,  136. 

Fcnton,  Elijah,  his  life,  viii.  64.  bom  near  Newcastle,  in  Suffordshire,  ibid, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  ibid,  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  55.  secretary  to 
Charles  earl  of  Orrery,  and  tutor  to  his  son,  ibid,  schoolmaster  at  Sevenoaks 
in  Kent,  ibid,  writes  in  praise  of  qu^en  Anne,  and  extols  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, ibid.  underUkes  to  instruct  secreUry  Craggs,  66.  assists  Pope  in 
translating  the  Odyssey,  ibid,  rains  near  one  thousand  pounds  by  his  tragedy 
of  Manamne.  ibid,  died  at  lady  Tnimbal*s  in  1730,68.  his  character,  ibid, 
account  of  his  works,  ibid.  Pope's  letter  to  Mr.  Broome  on  the  death  of  Fen- 
ton,  60.  assisted  Pope  in  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  230.  Pope's  epiUph 
on  him,  368. 

Feroeula,  her  ungoverned  passions  described  and  censured,  iii.  36. 
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Fcrratns,  his  favourite  panioii,  iii.  331. 

Fiction,  the  works  fonned  upon  the  plaiTof  it,  wherein  tiseful  and  dehctiTe,  u. 
15.  they  too  frequently  coirupt  the  mind  of  youth,  17 — ^20. 

Fireaims,  the  introduction  and  pn^ess  of,  vi.  509. 

Fireworks,  letter  on,  v.  352. 

Firebrace,  lady,  rerses  to  her,  at  Bury  assizes,  i.  129. 

Flatterer,  character  of  an  insidious,  iii.  268. 

Flattery,  the  fatal  and  mischievous  effects  of,  ii.  305.  the  principal  causes  of  it 
described,  493.  it  is  often  profusely  addressed  to  the  unworthiest  objects, 
494.  the  peculiar  infamy  of  such  prostitution,  ibid,  most  successful  when 
accommodated  to  particular  circumstances  or  characters,  iii.  I,  313,  344, 
381.  openness  to  it  the  disgrace  of  declining  life,  268.  the  influence  of  it  to 
quiet  conviction  and  obtund  remorse,  312. 

Flavia,  her  agreeable  character,  ii.  393. 

Flavilla,  her  levity  and  inconstancy  displayed,  iii.  351. 

Flirtilla,  instructed  upon  the  subject  of  masquerades,  ii.  48. 

Florentius,  his  character,  ii.  90. 

Florentulus,  his  education  conducted  upon  an  irregular  and  injuiioas  phn, 
iu.  16—20. 

FlosGulus,  the  manner  of  his  addresses  to  Tranquilla,  iii.  68. 

Flying,  attempts  to  discover  the  art  of,  vi.  210. 

Flying  6sb,  account  of,  vi.  343. 

Follies,  fashionable,  particularly  described,  ii.  472.  the  modem  round  of  h' 
vourite  weekly  diversions  regarded  as  the  most  important  end  of  human 
life,  474. 

Fontenelle,  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  translated  by  Mr.  Hughes,  vii.  475. 

Fores,  (the  town  to  which  Macbeth  was  travelling,)  account  of,  ix.  21. 

Forgetfulness,  the  necessity  of,  iv.  363. 

Fortitude  of  women  described,  i.  71. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  granddaughter  of  Milton,  subscriptions  solicited  for, 
V.  270. 

Fosterage,  account  of  the  custom  of,  in  the  isle  of  Col,  ix.  139. 

Faundling-hospital,  care  of  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  children  there,  re- 
commended, vi.  29. 

Fountains,  a  fairy  tale,  ix.  176. 

Fox,  Mr.  lampooned  by  Pope  in  his  satires,  viii.  297. 

France,  the  power  of,  in  America,  1756,  vi.  121.  sends  a  colony  to  Canada,  123. 

Fraud,  those  persons  who  are  most  addicted  to  it.  generally  the  most  suspicious, 
ii.  306. 

Freeholder,  account  of  that  periodical  publication,  vii.  439. 

Freemasonry  allowed  in  Prussia,  vi.  443. 

French,  just  to  the  memory  of  learned  men,  by  writing  their  lives,  vii.  236. 

French  prisoners  of  war.  Introduction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  manage  the  contributions  begun  at  London,  December  the  I8th, 
1758,  for  clothing  them,  vi.  123. 

Friend,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  faithful  and  able  one,  ii.  139.  the  essential 
ingredients  of  that  amiable  character,  304.  thoughts  on  the  loss  of  a,  iv.  271. 
poem  to  a,  i.  126. 

Fnendship,  the  progress  of  the  abatement  of,  viii.  265.  the  firmest  too  of^en 
dissolved  by  openness  and  sincerity,  ii.  197.  the  qualities  requisite  to  form 
and  establish  it,  304,  333.  envy  and  flattery  most  injurious  to  its  interest, 
ii.  304.  esteem  and  love  essential  to  its  composition,  307.  virtue  its  most 
lasting  support,  ibid,  the  most  common  obstructions  to  it,  308,  309.  tbe 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  and  continue  it,  469.  the  partialities  with 
which  it  is  often  attended,  470.  characterized,  iv.  216.  accidents  to  which 
it  is  liable,  ibid,  absence,  interest,  ambition,  disputes  begun  in  jest,  &c.  217. 
an  ode,  i.  147. 

Frolick,  Mr.  his  character,  as  exhibiting  a  striking  specimen  of  vanity,  ii.  292. 

Frugality,  the  excellence  of  it,  ii.  273.  cautions  and  rules  for  directing  the 
practice  of  it,  277. 

Fruition,  the  limits  of  it  fixed  by  immoveable  boundaries,  iii.  334. 


if 
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Fugitive  pieces,  their  origin  and  importance,  v.  190,  938. 
Fungoso,  his  addresses  to  Tranquilla  described,  iii.  67. 
Furia,  her  character,  ii.  90. 

Future  state,  sir  T.  Browne's  account  of  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  vi.  484. 
Futurity,  the  prospects  of  it  fitted  to  influence  and  regulate  our  present  conduct, 
ii.  7.  anxiety  about  it  censured,  144,  281,  285.  the  folly  of  building  our 
hopes  upon  it,  iii.  442. 
Gabnel,  his  dress  described,  yii.  46. 
Gaming,  Cleora's  letter  concerning  it,  ii.  73,  76.  its  pernicious  effects,  77. 

destructive  of  the  peace,  harmony,  and  pleasures  of  domestick  life,  ibid. 
Garret,  the  advantages  of  it  for  contemplation  and  improvement,  iii.  55.  sub- 
servient to  gaiety  and  sprightliness,  58.  the  history  and  antiquities  of  several 
inhabitants  of  a,  261,  262. 
Garrick,  David,  characterized  under  the  name  of  Prospero,  428. 
Garth,  sir  Samuel,  his  life,  vii.  402.  descended  from  a  family  in  Yorkshire, 
ibid,  student  at  Cambridge,  ibid,  admitted  fellow  of  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians, London,  June  26,  1693,  ibid,  writes  the  Dispensary,  a  poem,  404. 
spoke  the  Harveiau  oration,  1697,  ibid,  censor  of  the  college,  ibid,  member 
of  the  Kit  Kat  club,  ibid,  knighted,  and  made  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  physician  general  to  the  army,  ibid,  died  Januair  18, 1717 — 18, 
and  buried  at  Harrow  on  the  hill,  405.  his  character,  and  that  of  his  works, 
ibid. 
Gay,  Juhn,  his  life,  viii.  62.  bom  in  Devonshire  in  1688,  ibid,  educated  under 
Mr.  Luck,  ibid,  apprentice  to  a  silkmercer  in  liondon,  ibid,  secretary  to 
the  dutchess  of  Monmouth,  ibid,  inscribes  his  first  publication  to  Pone,  ibid, 
secretary  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  63.  dedicates  his  Shepherd's  Week  to 
Bolingbroke,  64.  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  supposed  to  have  assisted  him  in 
writing  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  ibid,  gained  one  thousand  pounds  by 
publishing  his  poems,  65.  became  possessed  of  the  value  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  south  sea  stock,  which  he  lost,  ibid,  appointed  gentleman 
usher  to  the  princess  Louisa,  which  he  refuses,  and  is  afterwards  neglected 
by  the  court,  66.  Pope's  account  of  the  origin  and  success  of  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  67.  his  Polly  prohibited  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  68.  patronized  by 
the  duke  and  dutchess  of  Queensberry,  69.  died  December  4,  1732,  and 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  ibid,   his  character,  ibid,  account  of  his 
works,  70. 
Gelaleddin,  of  Bassora,  the  story  of,  iv.  370. 
Gelasimus,  his  character,  iii.  33^. 
Gelidus,  his  character,  ii.  119. 
Generosa,  her  complaint  of  want  of  attention  to  inquiries  made  by  women, 

iii.  102. 
Genius,  true,  what,  vii.  1.  the  expediency  and  importance  of  consulting  it  in 

choosing  our  station  in  life,  ii.  97,  98.  iii.  51. 
Gentle,  miss,  her  history,  iv.  440. 
Gentle,  Phil,  his  story,  iv.  397. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  history  of,  vi.  432.  prefaces  to,  v.  345. 
George,  Fort,  account  of,  ix.  21. 

Germany,  emperor  of,  account  of  the  confusions  occasioned  by  his  death,  1740, 
vi.  445.  the  elector  of  Bavaria  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  454.  state 
of  the  war  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  queen  of  Hungary,  in  defence 
of  the  election,  466. 
Ginger,  Deborah,  (wife  of  a  city  wit,)  her  comptlaint,  iv.  288. 
Glasgow,  account  of,  ix.  157.  account  of  the  university  of ,  158. 
Glenelg,  account  of,  ix.  44. 
Glensheals,  account  of  the  valley  of,  ix.  37. 
Gluttony,  the  indulgence  of  this  vice  freely  censured,  iii.  453,  454. 
God,  frequent  reflections  on  his  wisdom  and  goodness  the  chief  security  against 
the  anguish  of  impatience,  ii.  160.  his  placability  an  essential  principle  of  all 
religion,  iii.  20. 
Godliness  defined,  iv.  413. 
Gold,  the  general  ill  effects  of,  i.  12.  not  so  valuable  as  iron  for  the  use  of 
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man,  ir.  358.  iiece«anet  of  life  plentiful  ai  iron,  tnperfluities  Kaice  u 
gold,  ibid. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  character  of  as  a  writer,  vii.  3d8.  epitaph  on,  i.  152. 

Good  conpany,  mischiefs  of,  it.  305.  different  definitions  of,  ibid. 
-  Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  1487,  v.  238. 

Good  nature  and  affability,  the  extenaive  influence  of  these  amiable  qualitiei, 
iii.  1G9. 

Goodnatured  Man,  prologue  to,  i.  116. 

Goodness,  the  effect  of  evil,  iv.  413.  female,  too  easily  ▼anquished,  ii.  333. 

Good  sort  of  wooum,  characterized,  iv.  442. 

Gordon,  sir  Alexander,  ix.  10. 

Government,  the  difficulty  of  preventing  oppressions,  i.  215. 

Gower*s,  lord,  letter  in  favour  of  Dr.  Johnson,  i.  xvi. 

Granville,  GreenvHle,  or  Grenville,  George,  his  life,  viii.  72.  bom  aboal  1067, 
ibid,  educated  at  Cambridge,  ibid,  true  to  the  kin^  and  church,  73.  letter 
to  his  iather,  requesting  leave  to  enter  into  the  service  of  James  the  secowi. 
ibid,  lived  retired  dunog  the  reign  of  William  the  third,  74.  member  of 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  76.  secretary  at  war,  1710,  ibid, 
created  lord  Lansdown,  1711,  ibid,  comptroller  of  the  household  and  privy 
counsellor,  1712,  ibid,  treasurer  of  the  household,  1713,  ibid,  at  the  utor 
sion  of  George  the  first  lost  his  places,  and  soon  after  sent  to  the  tower,  bot 
released,  ibid,  writes  in  defence  of  general  Monk  and  sir  R.  Grenville,  77. 
published  a  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  1732,  ibid,  died  January  30, 1735, 
ibid,  his  character,  78.  his  works  characterized,  ibid. 

Gratitude,  the  effects  of  resentment  more  certain  than,  viii.  139. 

Gray,  Thomas,  his  life,  viii.  476.  son  of  a  scrivener  of  London,  bom  1716,ihiii. 
educated  at  Eton,  and-  entered  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  ibid,  timvels 
through  France  into  Italy  with  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  ibid,  they  quarrel  at 
Florence,  and  finish  their  travels  separately,  ibid,  retires  to  Cuabndge, 
where  he  becomes  bachelor  of  civil  law,  477.  loses  his  friend  Mr.  West, 
ibid,  applies  seriously  to  poetry,  1742,  ibid,  intended  to  excel  in. Latin 
poetry,  ibid,  removes  to  Pembroke  hall,  ibid,  several  of  his  pieces  published 
with  Bentley*s  designs,  1753,  478.  refuses  the  place  of  poet  laureate,  479. 
asks  for  the  place  of  professor  of  modem  history,  out  is  relused,  ibid,  tskes  i 
journey  into  Scotland,  1765,  ibid,  is  appointed  professor  of  histovy,  ibid, 
visits  Westmoriand  and  Cumberland.  1769.  ibid,  died  1771.  480.  his  cba- 
racter  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  ibid,  additions  by  Mr.  Mason,  481.  ha 
account  of  lord  Shaftesbury,  ibid,  his  woriis  characterixed,  482. 

Great  Britain,  observations  on  the  affairs  of,  1756,  vi.  113.  introdectioQ  to  Ae 

E>litical  state  of,  1756,  123.  the  present  system  took  ito  rise  in  the  reign  of 
lixabeth,  ibid.  sUte  of,  at  the  death  of  Elisabeth,  126.  state  of.  nder 

James  the  first,  ibid,  sute  of,  under  Charies  the  first,  128.  stale  of,  ondcr 

Cromwell,  130.  state  of,  under  Charles  the  second,  132.  state  of,  andcr 

James  the  second,  135.  state  of,  under  AVllliam  and  Maiy,  ibid,  state  of, 

under  Anne,  137. 
Greatness,  disqutsition  upon,  i.  255. 

Greek  began  to  be  studied  in  England  about  1530,  vi.  504. 
Greenville,  Geoige.     See  Granville. 

Gregory,  Mr.  convicted  with  Savage  of  the  murder  of  James  Sinclair,  vm.  118> 
Greogach,  or  the  old  man  with  the  long  beard,  account  of,  ix.  104. 
(vrey.  Dr.  observations  on  his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  v.  142. 
Grief,  immoderate,  assuaged  by  the  cc;*templatioo  of  our  latter  end.  ii.8S.ca 

the  transient  impressMMis  of,  264.  of  shot  duration  in  tlie  dedaoe  of  lik, 

i.  206.  time  the  best  remedy  for,  276. 
Grissipol,  in  Col,  account  of,  ix.  1 19. 
Guardian,  account  of  that  periodical  publication,  vn.  496. 
Guardian,  (^Cowley's  comedy  oO.  first  published  without  the  cpwewt  of  the 

author,  vii.  3.  altered  to  Cutter  of  Coleman-street.  11.  character  of  thii 

eoosedy.  ibid. 

Guardians,  their  duty  in  preventing  the  improper  maniage  of  their  waidi. 
vui.  «44» 
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Guloftulos,  his  criminal  indulgence  in  excessive  feeding  exposed,  iii.  4S4i 

Habits,  their  uncommon  influences  sjid  effects,  ii.  366. 

Hacho,  king  of  Lapland,  his  history,  iv.  430. 

Hale,  sir  Matthew,  his  prudent  concern  for  securing  the  reputation  of  virtue,  ii. 
70.  the  mutilation  wnich  his  pleas  of  the  crown  suffered,  iv.  342. 

Halifax,  Charles  Montague,  earl  of,  his  life,  vii.  393.  born  at  Horton  in  North- 
amptonshire, April  16,  1661,  ibid,  king's  scholar  at  Westminster,  ibid, 
solicited  to  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Mr. 
Stepney,  ibid,  joined  Prior  in  the  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  ibid, 
signed  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  sat  in  the  convention,  394. 
married  the  countess  dowager  of  Manchester,  ibid,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer,  1694,  ibid,  completed  a  recoinage,  ibid,  projected  the  general 
fund,  and  raised  the  credit  of  the  exchequer,  395.  impeached  by  the  corn* 
mons,  but  the  articles  were  dismissed  by  the  lords,  ibid,  dismissed  from  the 
council  by  queen  Anne,  ibid,  again  attacked  by  the  commons,  and  pro- 
tected bv  the  lords,  ibid,  negotiated  the  union  with  Scotlaod,  ibid,  appointed 
one  of  the  regents  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  ibid,  created  earl  of  Halifax, 
by  George  the  first,  ibid,  flattered  by  all  the  poets  of  the  time,  except  Swift 
and  Pope,  ibid,  fed  with  dedications,  and  no  dedicator  went  unrewarded, 
396.  rather  a  pretender  to  taste  than  really  possessed  of  it,  viii.  263.  story 
of  Pope's  reading  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  to  him,  ibid. 

Hamet,  the  Indian,  the  moderation  and  modesty  of  his  desires,  ii.  188. 

,  the  poet,  his  ingratitude,  iii.  386. 

Hammond,  Dr.  Henry,  his  dispute  with  Cheynel  in  defence  of  the  practical 
catechism,  vi.  423. 

,  James,  his  life,  viii.  90.  born  about  1710,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster, ibid,  equerry  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  ibid,  a  companion  of  Cobham, 
Lyttelton,  and  Chesterfield,  91.  member  of  parliament  for  Truro,  ibid,  died 
in  June,  1742,  ibid,  the  preface  to  his  elegies,  written  by  the  earl  of  Chester- 
field, ibid. 

Hamlet,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of,  v.  177. 

Hampton's  Polybius,  review  of,  vi.  77. 

Hanmer,  sir  Thomas,  observations  oo  his  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  v.  138. 
epitaphium,  i.  132.  epitaph  paraphrased  l^  Dr.  Johnson,  134. 

Hanway,  Jonas,  review  of  his  £ight  Days'  Journey  from  Portsmouth  to  King- 
ston upon  Thames,  with  an  Essay  on  Tea,  vi.  20.  reply  to  a  paper  of  his  m 
the  Gazetteer  of  May  26,  1757,  32. 

Happiness,  not  promoted  by  fortune,  rank,  or  capacity,  viii.  96.  our  indulging 
chimerical  wishes  of  it,  often  productive  of  great  disappointment,  ii.  20. 
when  dependent  upon  external  circumstances,  precarious  and  delusive,  26. 
chimerical  provision  for  it  exploded,  26,27.  of  mankind,  dependant  not  upon 
opinion,  but  on  practice,  131.  the  insufiiciency  of  sensual  pleasures  to  pro- 
cure it,  259.  tbe  folly  of  repining  at  it  in  others,  300.  the  anxieties  by  which 
it  is  often -disturbed  in  females,  iii.  91.  the  fruition  of  it  dependant  on  our  own 

,  sensations,  iii.  213.  the  highest  we  can  enjoy  in  this  life  derived  from  self- 
approbation,  and  the  applauses  of  conscience,  214.  the  methods  by  which 
it  may  be  often  destroyed,  325.  distant  and  lasting,  secured  only  b^  the  for- 
bearance of  present  gratifications,  335.  human  schemes  of  promoting  it  vi- 
sionary and  delusive,  437, 457.  the  general  pursuit  of  it  at  a  distance,  iv.47. 
to  be  acQuired  only  by  industry»  48.  the  folly  of  a  tradesman  seeking  it  in 
rural  retirement,  iv.  90.  the  folly  of  beholding  it  at  a  distance,  101.  how 
advanced  by  comparison  with  misery,  1^7.    not  to  be  found  in  idleness*  108. 

Senerally  found  in  labours  of  great  and  laudable  undertakings,  ibid,  the 
appiest  man  who  is  in  want  of  the  fewest  things,  1 14.  inauiry  into  the  va- 
lue and  importance  of,  vi.  58.  not  well  enjoyed  without  a  Knowledge  of  the 
miseries  or  life,  225.  inouiry  into,  ibid,  not  to  be  found  in  the  company  of 
young  men  of  spirit  ana  gaiety,  238.  not  in  pastoral  life,  242.  not  in  the 
greatest  prosperity,  243.  not  in  a  state  of  solitude,  244.  not  in  living  accord- 
ing to  nature,  247.  not  in  high  stations,  850.  not  in  private  life,  252.  not 
o&n  found  between  parents  and  children,  254.  not  in  the  single  life,  256k 
Hwc9Qrt»  honourabla  Simon,  Pope's  epitaph  on  him,  viii.  361. 
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Rv4  Vm^  a  lU  ■*  •(,  n.  356. 

ifai^i.  Hi.  :^mrvi  a%  ■  auuiter,  TiiL  300. 

Binsu  LAnrr.  acomM  of  it,  t.  ISO.  [dtD  of  Ibe  caulogne,  ibid,  geoeral 

Bm  tinB  MnrttUMi.  intmliKiioo  id  that  nek,  t.  190. 

riir— T.  tfct  e^  rf  BOtmal  mtMarei.  ii.  423. 

Hif^T  aad  iticaditip.  bj  wha)  iTrhnrti  miiauincd  and  secured,  lii.  259. 

Ba.--si^'i,  Quabnh.  Mbcdlaa^  nmo  or,  iL  78. 

Ih  ■■■■■■Th,  D>.  insenptiaB  written  bj  hiin,  aod  pul  op  at  Rugby,  to  Ibe  me- 
m^y  ^  tampk  Can  and  ha  no  rata.  ri.  433. 

BiBi^u.  Captaia  JiAa,  kti  ii^ortaiBtr  expedition  to  Bleiico,  *i.  313. 

Biwuat  M»1m  LMd.     Sec  PalUaad  iilaudi. 

He4:-^a.iteaecHa:TafiiMtkedatinaBdplea«iKiot  life,  ii.  233.  tbe  rallf 
Kid  Bfioixos  si  tqaaaitrTiBg  it.  ibid-  Ibe  aaiioat  can  of  it  in  the  TalclB- 
oaai'^iA,  rtea  asd  i>ii:rKtii«t,  iM.  ibe  powrt  of  it  in  exalting  the  htppi- 
aoa  «  .lat.  ±33.  Kxiected  b;  tb«  lataries  ofbnvneai  and  tbe  liiUowcnof 
KnaiTi.  £M.  b*  wbai  i  ihiiili  ta  be  pmemd.  iii.  29. 

Eieana.  U-.  naMt.  ike  aaliqBBiT,  Ui  jot  rcSeclioBt  on  tbe  hagitiij  of  ba- 

aBF  M  Le^nB.  bcOBC  .< 

la,  ii.  1.  ^ditiaaol  particBlan  of,  i.  325. 
.i..  435. 
1.BW1  (tfihe  pabbcabcaof  bBbte.  bjlordLjttelUD,  tiii 
I  •■  Shakopeare'i  plip  of,  (.  163. 
■  SbakBpeare'i  plajof,  165. 

-  -   ■- VtpUjaof,ibid.  166. 

c'l  pUj  of.  168. 
M  epitaph  on  ba  beaft,  i 
Mwrllbepa        •         -^ 
H  aKTM  lor  d««etlise  ii 

34&.  ku  dmctiiB  ftv  tbe  choice  irflifc,  346. 
B  *C  ■•*■"■—  Sai^e't  paidoa  far  Ibe  mnida  irf  Sinclair,  > 


la  tbe  Uebride*,  fmaim. 
ta  SaTagc'i  iragcd;  of  Sii  T. 
pisiocae  and  eailogM.  ibid,  cueorajes  ■  T«laaK 
Pi*e«^  br  pabiahiw  hn  tutj  in  tbe  Plain  Dnalei, 
'idtivUBinafewdaja.  112. 
a  bit  hiala,  iT.  38&. 
afbBA 

chaqaaUe  with  Ac  dcpnTWiiiD  of  laanfciinl.  ii. 

^bnd iikllilj  liaiiii 

Bjle  af  poetij,  it-  383. 
'.  not  to  — tfal  to  laiVe  ■ 
of  kiMonui  wvtM  aotb* 
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life,  317, 33 1.  the  ratioiial  advanuges  of  it  acquired  by  wisdom  and  forti- 
tade,  422.  the  visionaiy  and  delosive  amusements  of  it  subside  in  age  and 
want,  ibidp  it  ou^ht  to  be  cherished  when  it  operates  a^  an  excitement  of  in* 
dustry,  iii.  54.  it  predominates  amidst  freauent  disappointments,  410.  in 
what  respect  the  chief  happiness  of  man,  443.  its  frustration  less  dreadful 
than  its  extioctioD,  iv.  322.  described  by  Cowley,  vii.  29. 

Horace,  remarks  on  several  passages  of,  iv.  32.  lib.  iv.  ode  vii.  translated,  i. 
137. 

Horseracing,  the  folly  of,  iv.  25. 

Hospitals  for  the  sick,  the  use  and  advantages  of,  iv.  161.  their  being  mad« 
permanent  recommended,  162.  danger  from  the  competitions  between  dif- 
ferent hospitals,  ibid. 

Howard,  sir  Kobert,  joins  Dryden  in  writing  the  Indian  Queen,  vii.  249.  has  a 
controversy  with  Dryden  on  dramatick  rhyme,  249,  250. 

Hudibras,  part  i.  published,  1663.  part  ii.  1664.  part  iii.  1678,  vii.  145.  the 
idea  taken  from  don  Quixote,  148.  the  characters  compared,  149.  being 
written  on  a  temporary  subject,  is  now  nearly  foi^otten,  iv.  324. 

Hughes,  John,  hn  life,  vii.  474.  bom  at  Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  ibid,  edu- 
cated in  a  dissenters'  academy,  ibid,  became  skilled  in  poetry  and  musick, 
ibid,  held  a  place  in  the  office  of  ordnance,  ibid,  translated  Fontenel]e*s 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  added  two  new  ones,  which  he  dedicates  to  lord 
Wharton,  who  promised  to  provide  for  him  in  Ireland,  475.  assisted  in  the 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  ibid,  made  secretary  to  the  Commisnoners 
of  Peace,  1717,  476.  died  in  1719-20,  477.  account  of  his  works,  ibid,  his 
character,  according  to  Swilt  and  Pope,  ibid. 

Hum,  story  of  Burnet  and  Sprat  respecting  the  practice  of  humming,  when  ser- 
mons were  approved  of,  vii.  391. 

Human  Wishes,  the  vani^  of,  in  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  i.  12. 

Humour,  good,  the  peculiar  value  of  this  quality,  ii.  341,  342. 

Humorist,  connderations  on  that  character,  iv.  136. 

Hungary,  queen  of,  opposes  the  king  of  Prussia's  claim  on  Silesia,  vi.  447. 
surrenders  half  of  Silesia  to  the  king  of  Phissia,  447,  449.  opposed  on  evei^ 
side,  prepares  for  resistance,  455.  five  hundred  thousand  fMSunds  voted  to  her 
by  the  English  Parliament,  456.  makes  peace  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
surrenders  the  remaining  half  of  Silesia  to  him,  459.  proceedings  against  the 
army  of  France,  460. 

Hunt,  Arabella,  viii.  34. 

Hymensus,  his  account  of  the  disameable  qualities  of  some  ladies,  iii.  34,  44. 
his  marriage  with  Tranquilla,  and  the  happiness  connected  with  it,  287.  . 

Hyperboles,  examples  of,  enormous  and  disgusting,  vii*,  23* 

Hyperdulus,  account  of  his  treatment  by  his  relations,  iii.  206. 

H^fpertatus,  his  reflections  upon  the  conveniencies  and  advantages  of  a  garret, 

iii.  56. 

Hypocrisy,  not  always  to  be  charged  upon  such  as  are  sealoos  for  virtuee  which 
they  neglect  to  practise,  ii.  69.  wherein  it  differs  from  affectation,  101. 

Jamaica  charactenzed,  vi.  130. 

James  the  first,king,  characterized,  vi.  126.  a  remarkable  conversation  between 
him  an4  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Winchester,  vii.  178. 

lanthe,  her  character,  ii.  91. 

Java,  island  of,  account  of,  and  of  the  inhabitants,  vi.  372. 

Icolmkill,  account  of,  ix.  145.  . 

Idleness,  its  fatal  effects,  ii.  402.  its  competition  with  pnde,  iv.  239.  character 
of  the  true  votaries  of,  ibid,  under  the  appearance  of  business,  ridicnled, 
291. 

Idler,  definition  of  an,  iv.  151.  the  peculiar  characteristick  of  man,  152.  hat  iw 
rivals  or  enemies,  ibid,  his  privilege  to  form  schemes,  153.  always  inquist- 
tive,  and  seldom  retentive,  ibid,  naturally  censorious,  ibid,  may  son»id»es 
be  stimulated  to  vigour  and  activity,  ibid,  invites  correspondents,  ibid,  la- 
ments his  not  having  received  any  essays,  154.  a  genuine  one  descnbed,  176. 
enemies  to  the  Idler,  178.  jimmalof  a  genuine  one,  245.  his  farewell,  448. 

'*L.  IX.  '  P 
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Idlen,  the  varions  employment  of,  iv.  198.  cmel  idlen  reprobated*  199. 
Jenyns,  Soamep  review  of  his  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  EtU, 

vi.  47. 
Ignorance  of  ourselves,  the  source  of  most  eiroura  in  human  conduct,  ii.  119. 

and  admiration,  their  mutual  and  reciprocal  operation,  352. 
Images,  how  the  same  images  strike  the  mind  in  a  similar  manner,  as  spring, 

night,  ffrove,  &c.  iv.  100. 
Imagination,  the  danger  of  indulging  the  excursions  and  amusements  of  it,  i. 

292.  ii.  417. 
Imitation  of  others,  when  attended  with  servility,  highly  censurable,  iii.  277. 
Imlac,  the  history  of,  i.  214. 

Impatience  of  study,  the  mental  disease  of  the  present  generation,  iii.  229. 
Imperia,  her  ambition  and  pride,  iii.  48. 
Improviso  on  a  young  heir's  coming  of  age,  i.  149. 
Incn  Keith,  island  of,  account  of,  ix.  1. 

Inch  Kenneth,  account  of,  ix.  141.  account  of  a  remaiiiable  cave  there,  143. 
Inconsistency,  distiziguished  from  diversity,  i.  216. 
Incontinence,  the  eifect  of  the  magnet  in  the  detection  of,  iii.  424.  a  scheme 

for  the  detection  of  it  proposed,  426. 
Independents  and  presbyterians,  account  of  the  disputes  between  them  at  Ox- 
ford, on  the  authority  of  ministers,  vi.  421. 
Indian,  speech  of  an  Indian  on  the  European  encroachments,  iv.  388. 
Indians  of  America,  considerations  on  their  granting  their  lands  to  foreigaiit- 

tions,  vi.  1 19. 
Indians  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  their  method  of  taking  ostriches,  vi.  346.  sc> 

count  of  them,  ibid. 
Indolence,  the  difficulty  of  being  reformed  from  it,  iii.  238. 
Industry,  necessary,  as  well  as  genius,  to  acquire  an  eminence  in  literary  pro* 

ductions,  ii.  124,  126. 
Ingratitude,  the  peculiar  baseness  and  infamy  of  it,  iii.  206.  the  effect  of  grest 

depravity  of  mind,  ibid. 
Injunes,  the  forgiveness  of  them  necessary  to  happiness,  iii.  363.  when  essiert 

to  be  practised,  364.  the  motives  to  encourage  it,  ibid. 
Innocence,  the  great  prerogative  of,  ii.326. 
Interest,  the  influence  of  it  upon  the  resolutions  and  actions  of  life,  iiu  355,  s 

destroyer  of  friendship,  iv.  217. 
Intromission,  vitious,  case  of,  v.  470. 
Inverary,  account  of,  ix.  155. 
Inverness,  account  of,  ix.  22. 

John,  king,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  play  of,  v.  162. 
Johnson,  his  tour  to  the  Western  islands.    See  Hebrides. 
Johnson,  Dr.  life  of,  i.  i. 
Johnson,  Michael,  epitaph  on,  i.  150. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Samuel,  i.  150. 

Johnson,  Mr.  (of  the  Lay  Monastery),  his  character,  viii.  42. 
Johnson,  Mrs.      See  Stella. 
lona,  account  of,  ix.  146. 
Jonson,  Ben,  made  his  own  plots,  vii.  258.  chamcterixed  as  a  writer  of  pUys.  i. 

23. 
Jortin,  Mr.  assists  Pope  in  the  notes  to  the  Iliad,  viii.  254. 
Journal,  of  a  senior  fellow  of  a  college,  iv.  245.  of  a  scholar,  ZA&, 
Journey  into  Devonshire,  exaggeratingly  related,  iv.  294. 
Ireland,  may  date  its  riches  amd  prosperity  from  the  patnmiage  of  dean  Swift, 

viii.  219. 
Irene,  a  tragedy,  i.  31. 
Iron,  evei^  where  to  be  found,  iv.  258.  more  valuable  far  the  «k  of  maa  thaa 

|old.  ibid,  necessaries  of  life  plentiful  as  iron,  superfhsitics  acavcc  as  gaU. 

JaKaa,  Poet,  account  of  the  inhabitants  of,  vi.  349. 

JuKus  Cssar.  obserratioas  on  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of,  v.  169. 
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Junius,  his  writings  characterized,  vi.  204. 

Junius,  (the  Grammarian)  account  of  his  writings,  v.  29. 

Justice,  the  measure  of  it  prescribed  to  us,  clear  and  comprehensive,  ii.  379. 
a  strict  regard  to  it  ought  to  regulate  the  distributions  of  mercy,  380.  tlie 
exercise  of  it  should  be  softened  by  prudence  and  lenity,  iii.  39.  first  im- 
pelled by  injustice,  v.  358. 

Juvenal,  satire  iii.  imitated,  in  London,  a  poem,  i.  1.  satire  x.  imitated,  in  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  i.  12. 

Kelp,  account  of  the  manufacture  of,  in  Sky,  ix.  85. 

King,  William,  his  life,  vii.  384.  born  in  London,  1663,  and  allied  to  Claren- 
don, ibid,  scholar  at  Westminster,  and  elected  to  Christ  Church,  ibid,  was 
said  to  have  read  over  and  made  his  remarks  on  more  than  twenty-two 
thousand  books  and  manuscripts  before  he  was  of  eight  years*  standing,  ibid, 
took  his  master's  degree  as  grand  compounder,  ibid,  admitted  advocate  at 
Doctors'  Commons,  ibid,  wrote  a  confutation  of  Varillas's  account  of  Wick- 
liffe,  ibid,  translates  several  books  from  the  French,  ibid,  answers  Moles- 
worth's  account  of  Denmark,  ibid,  mingled  in  the  controversy  between 
Boyle  and  Bentley,  385.  in  1699,  writes  a  Journey  to  London,  ibid,  satirizes 
sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  Transactioner,  ibid,  signalizes  himself  in  the  defence 
of  the  earl  of  Anglesea  against  his  lady,  ibid,  made  judge  of  the  admiralty, 
and  keeper  of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  tower,  ibid,  finds  an  idle  and 
thoughtless  friend  in  Upton,  ibid,  returns  to  London  in  1708,  386.  account 
of  his  works,  ibid,  made  Gazetteer,  which  he  soon  resigned,  ibid,  died  on 
Christmas-day,  1712,  387. 

Kings,  advantages  from  their  being  acquainted  with  the  lower  Hoes  of  life,  vi. 
440. 

Kneller,  sir  Godfrey,  Pope's  epitaph  on  him,  viii.  356. 

KnoHes,  sir  Francis,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  his  history  of  the  Turks,  iii.  83. 

Knowledge,  its  greatest  importance,  when  useful  to  virtue  and  happiness,  ii. 
389.  the  desire  of  acquinng  it  should  be  subservient  to  some  nobler  prin- 
ciple, 486.  the  desire  of  it,  in  many,  of  feeble  and  transient  influence,  iii.  335. 
the  failures  to  which  men  devoted  to  the  study  of  it  are  peculiarly  exposed, 
342.  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  iv.  417.  the  folly  of  searching  for  it  in 
foreign  languages,  and  neglecting  our  own,  ibid. 

Know  yourself,  translation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  yvduOt  etavrov,  i.  xxxviii. 

Knowledge  of  ourselves,  its  great  use  and  importance,  ii.  1 19.  the  indiscre- 
tions and  disadvantages  which  arise  from  tne  neglect  of  it,  ibid.  120.  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  us  from  crimes  as  well  as  follies,  136.  promoted  by  scenes 
of  adversity,  138. 

Knowledge,  tree  of,  metaphysically  described,  vii.  18. 

Labour  and  rest  the  parents  of  health  and  vigour,  ii.  164. 

Ladies,  many  of  their  indiscretions  and  errours  arise  from  unacquaintance  with 
themselves,  ii.  121.  some  of  their  appropriate  virtues  related,  459.  several  of 
their  degrading  qualities  described  in  ttie  characters  of  Ferocula,  Misothea, 
and  Sophronia,  in.  36.  the  folly  of  rendering  themselves  cheap,  388. 

Lady,  unfortunate,  on  whom  Pope  wrote  verses,  story  of,  viii.  244. 

Lansdown,  lord.    See  Granville,  George. 

Language,  the  impossibility  of  reducing  it  to  a  fixed  standard,  v.  46.  remarks 
on  the  purity  and  propriety  of  it,  iii.  292.  the  progress  of,  iv.  336.  a  plan  for 
a  society  for  the  reformation,  formed  by  the  earl  of  Roscommon  assisted  by 
Dryden,  vii.  167.  the  plan  revived  by  Dr.  Swift,  ibid,  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  such  a  society,  ibid. 

Last,  the  general  dread  of  the  last,  iv.  448.  reflections  on  the  use  to  be  made 
of  the  last  of  any  human  action,  449. 

Latronia,  her  character,  iii.  352. 

Laud,  archbishop,  account  of  a  dispute  between  him  and  Cheynel,  vi.  415. 

Lauder,  William,  letter  from,  t<J  Mr.  Douglas,  written  by  Johnson,  v.  271.  Us- 
timoflies  concerning,  283. 

Laurence,  Th.  M.  D.  ad,  cum  filium  peregre  agcntem  destderio  nimis  tnsti  pro- 
sequeretMr,  i.  165. 
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Las,  Dr.  JoluwiB'm opinioo*  oo  qocMKiaa  sf,  t.  1$I. 

L^  Montfcrr,  xconUadpcnadicalpapuoftbUDUiic,  pukliibcduiM- 
q^  w  the  SpKtatv,  liiL  42. 

Lay  PMnmgc,  me  of,  in  SootUad.  V.  1 76. 

L»ii»en,  t<MD«mlj  UKidated  villi  tuniditr,  iiu  136. 

Uu,  kiaf.  oliKn'uioiii  on  SbikapevT'i  ti^«i;  of,  t.  173. 

iMmntd  mm.  wliruUga  fnm  then  Unng  in  ■ocietiei.  it.  19.  Ihtti  nociliuB 
■fill  tnu^ml  aod  Hflrcted  mnii  eiuuKd,  iL  361.  tht  nc^cO  «  "»< 
occaBoanl  bj  Ibeir  crva  lacoantttacj  of  csoduct,  362.  iDcli  become  objKO 
of  JBd  coateBp4,  who  bj  their  wridocK  aeJuce  otben  to  tice,  365.  bj  ivi- 
mmi  actiaBi  eipoied  to  aintenpt,  iii.  150.  Ibcii  condefctnuoa  ud  (ntabiir 
—reem  of  great  Mteen.  151. 

I  iV~'~t.  Ibi  ilnhttitiilif  il  6r  luitiTf  Dr>muDf,i.387.  emuMfnu,>N 
tB  be  oteaisd  wi^oat  UlM«r,  iL  lOS.  the  poettsioo  of  ippUsK  <■  thai  U' 
caaat,  a  pncaiioai  uaaiv,  106.  iti  nigiii  ud  eitgUepce,  109.  whcroD  il 
Jill  1 1  bom  wU,  1 10.  the  matnal  vlTBntuci  fnMU  aa  nuon  wiUi  wH.  ibi 
the  pover  baaacB  of  jvolk,  u.  14.  depaoad  bj  fmaacaaa  ikI  aitoK 
ItiUiUumi.  144.  sbeiciB  (he  chief  art  coiHbti,  148.  litenrj  OHanR 
H«  to  be  aeoBB^  fr^  tk  itodj  of  booka,  132.  advanced  bi  lAnnE 
la  •  Milcd  plu.  IT.  346.  WHiitimei  improred  bj  accident,  itud.  Annc- 
tiM  IB,^«5.    M  aniaed  U  time  or  place.  426.     lii  B.  BltriuRi 

toot,  Tiii.  409. 
tethednkeofGuKi-KEdi- 
paa.  T..  «E,  3». 
Lffaci-HaDta-.  kii  cbaiacta-  lenreiented  it 
I  niailiij  Talea,  baitijqt  oa  the  ■whiii  i 
L™tahB.'ha  Urtocj,  ii.  39. 
LcOcn,  charactcn  aet  to  ba  »«t«hKA^  fna  then,  riii.  314. 
Lnicalaa.  hit  character,  iiL  351. 
Lerct.  Di.  Bohtrt.  Tcnc*  oa  hit  dtuh,  i.  130. 
Uar.<haniMiimd.i>.31.  lie  of  lam^  dduwd.  23.  oagbl  to  be  pni^ 

tkc  wWppiMf-pnt  or  ia  the  {uUorv,  25. 
Ubsabi,  the  vit,  «■■«  accoaoi  of  the  dtngncable  tnalmcBt  b«  art  with, 

271. 
Ubwty  ef  the  pRM,  nltrtioBi  M.  triiL  137. 
Lieea««i  of  the  it^c.     Sea  Stage, 
lia,  aacie  attend,  nllcnlj  Hp(H>led,  niL  23. 

Ufa,  haHMB,  Tbeodon'i  VinOD  oe  the  pnsreii  of,  ii.  162.  Pusdiml')  i 
reul  of,  iT.  97.  HetRideTw'i  ncconat  J,  ibid,  the  tedioiuB«a  ol.Ui^ 
who  aie  Hione  to  the  pteainrte  of  Hlitade,  iL  32.  the  ihortaeB  ud  ivB- 
tamty  ef  it  Aevl'    "  "        "  . .  — .-..  — 

Aiibv,BG.  the 
■aM  ef  Tirtw,  15*. 
artiaa  ia  it,  235.  iAu  ilkLa^LJ  bj 
which  «aoag>j  eferaie,  aad  nmdi 

■»in  of  it  naeii I  of  (mall  inci 

HtM  Haw  of  lU  piinripal  Kean,  323.  the  ihottKn 

SU.  the  fr^ilk;  of  it  aot  daJr  raguded,  336.  exact  cakolibDU  " J« 

nlae  ef  it  aan  aaefal  ia  ttafiil  ihu  in  moraliij,  337.  the  diM  •*« 

tmmmmamf  to  itt  daiatMa,  ibid,  decciibcd  OBder  ibe  sniliixlt  «f  u* 

icb  etuad  our  panage  ihisufb  il,  Mt 

'  daagerow   and   binl,  4M.  Ibr  w- 

ud  unpioired  at  bmo*  of  bapft^ 

of  it  ihottld  lepw  ail  r*^*"^  ~ 

idea  coBiiared  to  ■  latterr,  ISO.  ut 

m  reflectwot.  359.  oa  the  »cm*r 

eat.  377.  plut  laid  dowi  M»f' 

tfOaur,  444. 

be  bernil'*  dircciions,  iti- 
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Lib,  counlrjr,  th«  buy  actarm  at  it  drsciibcd  ia  tbc  ebmcter  of  l>dj  BuMli, 

life,  fuhiooabl*.  or  modiih,  disKroced  by  munermu  ud  d«teit*ble  foltiei. 

iii.  60. 
Light,  the  poetic*!  propigatioD  of,  vii.  36. 
LiliMl  the  tury,  Hory  of,  ii.  1J6. 
Linger,  Dick.  Ih«  atot^  of,  iv.  210. 

LisUeuDCBs  chcnclenied,  in  the  story  of  Dick  Linger,  iv.  210. 
Literary  Maguine,  Johnwa'i  cooneiion  nith,  v.  351.  writiun  in,  vi.  9,  kc. 

prefnce  to, ».  363. 
Literary  properly,  the  villaay  of  pii 

Engltnd,  itid.  Mupidity  the  luiesl . 

litenture,  the  manufaFliurn  of  it.  accouDl  of  their  chnraclera,  in.  19). 
Lobo,  father,  preface  to  ibe  tianslation  of  hit  Voyage  to  Abyuinia,  *.  356. 

Lochbuy,  account  of,  U,  160,  153. 

Lofty,  lady,  her  character,  ii.  67. 

Lmmod  and  finalol,  delineated  hv  Savage,  viii.  183.  happinen  oi  the  great  on 
their  return  to  London,  iv.  386.  happiueu  of  virgin*  going  there  to  try  their 
Ibnunei.  387.  their  bappinen  generally  endi  in  disappointmeDl,  SSB.  a 
poem,  in  imitalioD  of  the  Ihiid  tatire  of  Juvenal,  i.  1. 

landon  CUronicle,  preliminary  djicoune  to  it,  Januiiy  1, 1T6T,  v.  306. 

Longneville,  William,  >ome  account  of,  vii.  143. 

Longitude,  account  of  an  attempt  to  aiceitiin.  v.  29S. 

Lattery,  the  life  of  multitudes  compared  to  ii,iii.  350.  the  paiaioaale  and  eo- 
■Dinng  hope^  of  gain  by  Ibero,  34G,  347.  most  conunoaly  viiionary  and 
fallacioui,  ibid,  toe  imaginary  prospect!  of  fottuitoui  richei  injurioiu  la 
trade,  and  the  lourcea  of  perpetual  delution,  348,  349. 

I»va,  metaphyiicilly  dcKribed,  vii.  SO.  in  geographical  poetry  compared  to 
travail  through  varioui  couatrtei,  20.  described  according  to  the  lawt  of 
auguiy,  31.  a  lover  neither  dead  nor  alive,  25.  a  lover  >  heart,  a  hand 
gntnado,  26.  a  miitreai  beloved  it  fairer  in  idea  than  in  reality,  ibid,  medi- 
tatioot  of  a  lover,  37.  deicribed  by  Dryden,  339.  man  inspired  to  honour 
and  glory  by  it,  i.  114.  the  univicMl  Bgenl  of  tbe  itage,  eieept  in  8hake- 
■pctie,  V.  107.  raccm  in  it  moat  easily  obtained  by  indirect  approacha. 

Love  of  eiceUeiKe,  naioral,  vii.  5. 

Love's  Labour  Lou,  obienationi  on  Shakespaare'i  comedy,  v,  158. 

Love's  Riddle,  written  by  Cowley,  when  at  tchool.  vii.  3. 

Louf  h  Neu,  account  of,  ii.  36. 

lABubourg,  the  English  and  t'lanch  accouot  of  the  capture  of  it.  eontiasled, 
iv.  207, 

Lucas,  his  Pharsalia  iraoilated  by  Chriiiopher  Pitt,  beftue  he  waa  twenty 
years  of  age,  viii.  363. 

Lucas  family,  all  the  brothers  valiant,  all  the  iiriers  virtuous,  iv.  136. 

Lucifer,  described  by  Cowley,  vii .  43. 

Lucretius,  remarki  oo  his  system,  ii.  253. 

Luxury,  united  with  indolence  produceth  the  moat  pernicious  effects,  iL  163. 
the  veterans  of  it  ilrongly  addicted  1o  sallies  and  eiceM  oT  reseolnieDt  and 
fmy.  iii.  30.  its  htal  effects  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Hacho,  king  of  Lap- 
laud,  iv.  430. 

Lyce,  an  elderly  lady,  verses  to,  i.  139. 

Lycidas,  written  by  Milton,  in  1637,  vii.  72.  character  of  that  poem,  119. 

Lyttelton,  George,  lord,  bis  life,  viii.  4S8.  son  of  sir  Thomas  Lyttehon,  of 
Ha^ley,  Worcestershire,  bom  1709,  ibid,  educated  at  Klon,  and  removed  to 
Christ  Church,  ibid,  an  early  writer  both  in  ver»  and  prose,  ibid,  li 
Oxford,  172B,  and  travel)  through  France  and  Italy,  ibid,  in  oppone 
parliament  to  sir  R.  Walrwle,  ibid.  secreUry  to  tbe  piioce  of  Wales, 
inliodiKes Tfaomson  and  MiUet  into  the  mite  of  the  prince  ofWalei, 
lord  of  the  traasury,  1744.  ibid.  » rites  ubsrrvaliona  on  the  conversion  • 
Paul,  1747,  490.  his  father's  letter  to  htm  on  that  pubUcatioD,  ihid.  Ht« 
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his  fkther  to  the  title  of  baronet,  1751.  ibid,  becomes  coflerer  and  pritrj  coun- 
sellor, 1754, 491.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  1755,  ibid,  travels  into  Wales, 
ibid,  patronises  Archibald  Bower,  ibid,  pablishes  Dialogues  on  the  Dead, 
ibid,  created  lord  Lyttelton,  ibid,  story  of  the  publication  of  his  life  of  Heniy 
the  second,  492.  account  of  his  last  illness  and  death,  1763,  by  his  physi- 
cian, 493.  his  epitaph,  494.  his  poetical  works  characterized,  ibid. 

Macbeth,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of,  ▼.  55,  161.  remarks  on  the 
impropriety,  as  well  as  energy  of  its  diction,  iii.  293.  account  of  the  castle  of, 
at  Inverness,  ix.  23. 

Bfacclesfield,  earl  and  countess  of,  account  of  their  divorce,  viii.  97.  the 
countess  marries  colonel  Brett,  98.  gives  fifty  pounds  to  Savage,  107.  dis- 
appointed in  her  South  Sea  traffick,  107.  continues  to  persecute  her  son,  108. 

Macoonald,  sir  Alexander,  account  of  his  house  at  Arroidel  in  the  isle  of  Sky, 
ix.  45.  the  tradition  of  one  of  his  predecessors  burning  the  inhabitants  of 
Culloden  in  a  church,  ibid. 

Macdonald,  Hugh,  account  of  his  conspiracy  against  his  chief  to  whom  he  was 
heir  in  the  time  of  James  the  sixth,  ix.  69. 

Macdonald,  Flora,  interview  with,  i.  349.  ix.  63. 

Mackinnon,  account  of  his  house  at  Coriatachan  in  Sky,  ix.  49. 

Maclean  of  Col,  account  of  himself  and  family,  ix.  117. 

Macleod,  account  of  that  happy  family,  proprietors  of  the  island  of  Raasay,  ix. 
55.  account  of  that  family  and  their  house  at  Dunvegan,  63. 

Madock,  prince,  epitaph  on,  i.  194. 

Magnet,  iirst  discovered,  1299,  v.  211.  the  pretended  and  imaginary  infloence 
of  it,  iii.  424. 

Mallet,  David,  writ^  part  of  the  prologue  to  Sophonisba,  viii.  370.  in  con- 
junction with  Thomson,  writes  the  Masque  of  Alfred,  373.  his  life,  463.  of 
.  the  clan  of  Macgregors,  his  father  took  the  name  of  Malloch,  ibid,  janitor  of 
the  High  School  at  Edinburgh,  ibid,  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
trose, ibid,  travels  with  his  pupils,  and  on  his  return  to  London,  is  introduced 
to  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  character,  ibid.  William  and  Margaret, 
his  first  production,  1724,  ibid,  his  other  works,  464.  chaises  his  name  to 
Mallet,  ibid,  becomes  acquainted  with  Pope,  ibid,  writes  the  life  of  Bacon, 
prefixed  to  his  works,  1750,  465.  undertakes  the  life  of  Marlborough,  ibid, 
under-secretary  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  ibid,  in  conjunction  wiUi  Thomson,  writes  the  Masque  of 
Alfred,  ibid,  his  conversation  with  Garrick  on  introducing  his  name  in  the 
life  of  Marlborough,  ibid,  dutchess  of  Marlborough  leaves  him  one  thousand 
pounds,  466.  leaves  no  historical  labours  behind  him,  466.  Mustapha  acted 
at  Drury  lane,  1739,  ibid,  sells  the  copy  of  Amyntor  and  Theodora  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  ibid,  introduced  to  the  friendship  of  lord  Bo- 
lin^broke,  ibid,  lord  Bolingbroke  leaves  him  his  works,  467.  Masqoe  of 
Britannia,  acted  1755,  ibid.  Elvira  acted  1763,  ibid,  keeper  of  the  book  of 
entries  for  ships  in  the  port  of  London,  ibid,  writes  a  letter  of  accusatim 
against  admiral  Byng,  under  the  character  of  a  Plain  Man,  for  which  he 
receives  a  pension,  ibid,  died  1765,  ibid,  character  of  him  and  his  works, 
ibid. 

Malouines.     See  Falkland  Islands. 

Man,  a  good  man,  a  telocope,  vii.  22.  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die,  27. 
who  travels  and  his  wife  who  stays  at  home,  compared  to  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, 30,  characters  of  a  cheerful  and  penaive  man,  121.  lord  Rochester's 
satire  criticised,  161.  diversified  by  various  tastes,  ii.  24.  in  the  difi«xcst 
classes  have  dejiircs  and  pleasures  peculiar  to  themselves,  330.  their  desires 
more  numerous  than  their  attainments,  492.  ranged  under  the  two  classes  of 
merely  animal  and  reasonable  beings,  iii.  337.  the  importance  of  everv  one 
in  his  own  eyes.  IV.  184.  most  men  struggle  for  fame,  185.  the  difficnltv  of 

Setting  a  name,  45.  the  necessity  of  his  being  acquainted  with  himself.  M7. 
e  difficulty  of  such  mquiries,  ibid,  his  desires  increase  with  his  acQ»< 
sitions.  236.  money  and  Ume  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  237.  the  similar 
conditionin  all  situations  of  life.  300.  few  opportunities  of  showing  great 
powwa,  301.  the  necessity  of  the  inquiry,  "  \vSat  have  y«  done  >"  4»:  the 
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characten  of  a  reading  man,  a  ready  man,  and  of  an  exact  man,  considered, 
iv.  68. 

Man  and  wife,  on  disputes  between,  iv.  187. 

Manna,  metaphvsically  described,  vii.  19. 

Manuscripts,  the  propriety  of  placing  them  in  some  publick  library,  iv.  342. 
the  loss  of  knowledge,  by  the  loss  of  old  libraries,  lamented,  343. 

Marino,  metaphysical  poetry  borrowed  from  him,  vii.  17. 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  his  life  undertaken  by  Mallet.    See  Mallet. 

Marlborough,  Henrietta,  dutchess  of,  her  partiality  forCongreve,  viii.  30.  Coo- 
^reve  leaves  her  ten  thousand  pounds,  ibid,  erects  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
ibid. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  dutchess  of,  celebrated  by  Pope  in  his  characters  of  women, 
under  the  character  of  Atossa,  viii.  295. '  severe  reflections  on  her  conduct, 
ii.  63.  review  of  her  conduct,  vi.  4. 

Marmor  Norfolciense,  an  essay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  inscription,  vi.  89. 

Marriage,  the  divorce  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Macclesfield  by  the  lords, 
considered  as  a  bad  precedent,  viii.  97.  the  dictate  of  nature,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  providence,  ii.  87.  general  observations  concerning  it,  171.  the 
source  of  those  infelicities  which  frequently  attend  that  state,  191.  why  so 
many  are  unsuitable,  221.  contracts  of  it  begun  in  fraud,  end  in  disappoint* 
ment,  222.  the  officiousness  of  some  in  promoting  them  censured,  iii.  44.  the 
folly  of  publishing  them  in  newspapers,  iv.  185.  praises  on  that  occasion 
generally  fallacious,  186.  proposal  for  an  office  for  writing  matrimonial 
pane|[yncks,  187.  has  many  pains,  but  celibacy  no  pleasures,  i.  255.  on  the 
happiness  and  unhappiness  ot  that  state,  258.  early  marriaces  characterized, 
260.  misfortunes  of  late  marriages,  261.  early  marriages  best  pleased  with 
their  partners,  late  ones  with  their  children,  ibid. 

Martin,  (who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Hebrides),  account  of  him,  ix.  60. 

Marvel,  Will,  story  of  his  journey  into  Devonshire,  iv.  294. 

Mason,  Mr.  additions  to  Mr.  Temple's  character  of  Gray,  viii.  480. 

Masquerades,  their  pernicious  influence  and  effects,  ii.  48. 

Matter,  considerations  on  the  hypothesis  of,  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  vi.  16. 

May,  Thomas,  superiour  both  to  Cowley  and  Milton  in  Latin  poetry,  vii.  10. 

Maypole,  Miss,  her  observations  on  the  imprudent  conduct  of  her  mother, 
ii.  263. 

Measure  for  Measure,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  comedy,  v.  157. 

Mediocrity,  a  quality  essential  to  happiness  as  well  as  virtue,  ii.  185. 

Melantliia,  her  character,  ii.  193. 

Melcombe,  lord,  his  Tusculan  la  Trappe,  sent  to  Dr.  Young,  viii.  450.  his  let- 
ter to  Young,  451. 

Melissa,  her  character,  iii.  352.  her  vanity  excited  by  a  general  veneration, 
ibid,  by  an  unexpected  reduction  of  her  fortune,  subject  to  various  morti- 
fications, 354. 

Melissus,  his  character,  ii.  91. 

Memory,  the  peculiar  exercise  of  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  ii.  201.  charac- 
terized, iv.  279.  collection  and  distribution,  the  two  oflices  of,  ibid,  collection 
the  most  greeable  part,  ibid.  Themistocles'  wish  to  learn  the  art  of  forgetful- 
ness,  281.  observations  on  the  improvement  of,  362.  the  mother  of  the  Muses, 
367.  the  necessity  of,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  368.  nature  seldom 
sparing  in  the  gins  of,  ibid,  few  examples  of  enormous,  wonderful,  and  gi- 
gantick  memory,  369.  methods  of  improvement,  ibid. 

Menander,  style  of,  clear  and  natural,  v.  379.  Plutarch's  sentiment  upon,  383. 

Mercator,  his  history,  iv.  89. 

Merchant,  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  merchant,  v.  251.  the  necessity  of, 
between  the  manufacturer  and  consumer,  explained ,  ix.  83. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  observations  on  Shakespeare's,  v.  159. 

Merchant,  Mr.  in  company  with  Savage  and  Gregory  when  James  Sinclair  was 
murdered,  viii.  115. 

Merit,  the  complaints  of  the  neglect  of  it  often  ill-grounded,  ii.  283.  the  perse- 
cutors of  real  merit  distinguished  into  various  classes,  iii.  185. 
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MfntflMfltf  pfccooccrtcdy  idddoi  wntwtn  iih€  txjpitctitafon,  it.  321.  ncacnDj 
the  dfect  of  chance,  ibid. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  obeenratioiii  on  Shakespeare**  comedy,  ▼.  156. 

Mertoft  college,  Oxiord,  accounu  of  the  dispates  re^wctiiig  the  TiatatioB  of, 
vi.  416. 

Metaphysical  poetry,  what,  vii.  14.  borrowed  liroiii  Marino  and  his  feHowcn, 
ano  recommended  by  Donne  and  Jonson,  17.  other  snccesaors,  18.  critkal 
remarks  on  this  kind  of  writing,  ibid. 

Metastatic,  translation  of  an  air  in  the  Clemeaxa  of,  i.  146.  translation  of  the 
speech  of  Aqnileio,  in  the  Adriano  of,  ibid. 

Metrodorus.  his  account  of  life,  iv.  98. 

Midsummer,  an  ode,  i.  119. 

Midrammer  Night's  Dream,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  comedjr,  t.  159. 

Milbourne,  rev.  Mr.  specimen  of  his  criticism  on  Dryden*s  translation  of  Virgil, 
vii.  383. 

Milton,  John,  remarks  on  his  versification,  ii.  403,  412.  the  peculiarity  of  it, 
wherein  it  consists,  ibid,  he  formed  his  scheme  of  it  upon  the  modeb  of 
(iref  ce  and  Rome,  ibid,  critical  remarks  on  his  Samson  Agooistes,  a  trs^cdj, 
ill.  168,  183.  preface  to  an  essay  on  his  use  and  imi'ation  of  modom  n  his 
Ktradias  Lost,  v.  267.  from  whence  he  took  the  first  hints  of  Paradise  Lost, 
988.  manuscripts,  called  Adam  Unparadised,  supposed  to  be  the  cMhijo  of 
Paradise  Lost,  289.  subscriptions  solicited  for  Mis.  Elizabeth  Foater,  his 

?randdauffhter,  270.  inferior  both  to  May  and  Cowky  in  Latia  poetry,  rjL 
0.  life  ot^  66,  descended  from  the  propriMors  of  Miltoo,  near  Thase  in  Ox- 
fordshire, ibid,  his  graadftither  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Shosovcr,  Aed.  has  Ei- 
ther a  scriveuer,  and  eminent  for  his  skill  in  musidL.  ibid,  his  maAtts  ogase 
Caston,  a  W<fl:»h  family,  ibid,  hb  brother  Christopher  kaij^hiM.J  by  kisig 
James,  and  made  a  judge,  ibid,  his  sifter  Anae  Bsamed  Edward  *~  * 
condary  in  the  crown  office,  who  left  two  sons*  John  aad  Edwacd 
educated  by  the  poet.  ibid,  botn  at  his  lather*s  the  Spraad  £«g] 

street.  London.  D«*c.  9,  1608,  67.  received  private  taitsoa  oAer  Jfr.  Tt 

then  w«at  to  St.  Paul's  school,  and  entered  suar  at  Chrtss'^s  eattuiw  O 

briil^.  Feb.  12. 1624.  ibid,  at  fifteen  vears  oT i^,  he 

csaxvi.  ibid,  wrote  many  elegies  u  his       ' 

venea  with  classick  elegance,  ibid,  received  eorpoccal  ^gnaasanmar  ac  C. 

bridge,  ibid.  tiMk  hb  bachekr*^  degree.  IfiaS.  ~ 

9et%atMMis  ea  hbSchesae  of  Edwcatioa»  ibid,  one  ef  km 

i>*l  edueaiMMiL.  ibMl,  hb  oti^ectioas  to 

W<kxittijc  the  «aiver^tY«  he  speak  five  years  «tdk  h» 

%h«re  h<^  K^^  ».be  Ocxfi^k  aad  Latin  aathiMS*  71. 

actvd  in  1634.  tbid.    h»  Lvc«L».  writaes  m  1637. 

t(^  <Mttie  tiae^  Ti.  T^Te&»  ik  liSIS.  ihai. 

^^(:sW  w  (w^.T;^  pit:ticai'&Hy 

»CV^H^«S.  ,».  ,4ad  Is.  P»liItpBS. 

W  Mtf  m^  (Tvoi  tn;:&  piut  jt  %ts  hie.  dMiL  a 

•m^o^tnettc  ibtd.  !a  ^Mc^riim^  he  s  sud  on  ifeM 

^M*  >ur> M*<  J,*  uwf  •n.'hf^  iis  fdiiilar»  in  •heohiKy. ' 

Vvm.  iM'MaAifd  n  iff^t    ibtd^  iiBiwBi    x  boekJr  i^sim  *sm^  ^  m.  mhshb  a 

^><fi<vfMc«   '^T^  9«tbKi2iikw  iJK    immnii  ^'  canrcti 

Ct^v.  i»i  ^w^  ,Hhtar  MmpOiec»  <m  jie  «■ 
•e^V  wfttf^  *tfa«e^  'tim  sfter  «iae  aonttK  Ml 
«<ic«i%  *fM-  «n<va  W  »  caJiM 
«N«M».  «>  eeeo»«  a*  tftw  pcwsLrttnwnH:^  ii. 
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Ilolborn,  83.  writes  in  Justification  of  the  king's  murder,  ibid,  writes  re- 
marks on  the  articles  of  peace  between  Ormond  and  the  Irish  rebels,  ibid, 
suspected  of  having  interpolated  the  Icon  Basilike,  84.  answers  Salmasius's 
Defensio  Regis,  85.  his  blindness  laid  to  the  charge  of  Salmasius's  book, 
86.  loses  his  wife  in  childbed,  87.  marries  a  daughter  of  captain  Woodcock, 
who  also  dies  in  childbed  in  the  first  year,  ibid,  various  answers  to  the  De- 
fensio Populi,  ibid,  writes  his  Defensio  Secunda,  88.  instance  of  his  flattery  to 
Cromwell,  ibid,  supposed  to  have  written  the  declaration  of  the  reasons  for  a 
war  with  Spain,  89.  attempts  to  collect  a  Latin  dictionary,  which  is  afterwards 
made  use  of  in  a  new  edition  of  Littleton,  ibid,  compiles  a  history  of  £ngland 
to  the  conquest,  90.  designs  his  Paradise  Lost,  ibid,  sketch  of  the  original 

{>lan,  91.  continues  to  write  in  favour  of  a  commonwealth,  even  to  within  a 
lew  weeks  of  the  restoration.  95.  at  the  restoration  concealed  himself  in  Bar- 
tholomew  close,  ibid,  his  defence  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  96.  his 
prosecution  stopped  by  the  intercession  of  Davenant,  whose  life  Milton  had 
saved,  97.  removes  to  Jewin  street,  and  marries  Elizabeth  Minshul,  98.  is 
said  to  have  had  an  offer  of  continuing  in  his  place,  ibid.  Accidence  com- 
menced Grammar,  1661,99.  employs  El  wood  tne  quaker  to  read  Latin  to 
him,  ibid,  takes  a  house  in  Artillery  walk,  ibid,  wrote  his  Paradise  Lost  only 
between  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes,  101.  was  of  opinion  that  the 
world  was  in  its  decay,  102.  imagined  the  climate  too  cold  for  flights  of  ima- 
gination, ibid,  his  daughters  were  not  taught  to  write,  104.  lives  unmolested 
after  the  restoration,  106.  retires  to  Chaufont  during  the  plague,  ibid,  the 
next  year  returns  to  Bunhill  fields,  ibid,  a  complete  copy  of  Paradise  Lost 
first  seen,  1665,  ibid,  obtains  a  license,  and  sells  the  (H>py  for  five  pounds, 
and  five  pounds  at  the  sale  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  copies  of  each  of 
the  first  three  editions,  ibid,  causes  of  the  supposed  neglect  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  107.  books  of  various  languages  read  to  him  by  his  daughters  and 
friends,  109.  publishes  his  history  of  England  three  years  after  Paradise 
Lost,  ibid,  publishes  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes,  in  the  same 
year,  110.  publishes  his  Artis Logicas  plenior  Institutio,  1672,  111.  [>ublishe8 
a  Treatise  on  true  Religion,  etc.  ibid,  reprints  his  juvenile  poems  with  some 
additions,  ibid,  his  last  publication  was  Familiar  Epistles  in  Latin,  some  aca- 
demical exercises,  ibid,  died  Nov.  10,  1674,  and  buried  at  St.  Giles's,  Crip- 
plegate,  1 12.  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  abbey  by 
Air.  Benson,  ibid,  his  person  described,  ibid,  his  domestick  habits  described, 
ibid,  his  salary,  as  Latin  secretary,  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  114.  re- 
ceived one  thousand  pounds,  for  his  Defence  of  the  People,  and  lost  very  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  ibid,  left  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  to  his 
widow,  ibid,  account  of  his  great  learning,  ibid,  his  theological  opinions, 
115.  his  political  notions,  116.  he  thought  woman  made  only  for  obedience, 
and  man  for  rebellion,  ibid,  account  of  his  family,  ibid.  Comus  acted  April 
5,  1750,  for  the  benefit  of  a  granddaughter  of  Milton,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a 
prologue,  118.  account  of  his  poetical  works,  ibid,  character  of  hisLycidas, 
1 19.  character  of  L' Allegro  and  11  Penseroso,  121.  many  of  their  images  bor- 
rowed from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  122.  Masque  of  Comus  charac- 
terized, 123.  his  Sonnete  characterized,  12&  his  Paradise  Lost  characterized, 
ibid,  his  Paradise  Regained  characterized,  139.  his  Samson  Agonistes  cha- 
racterized, ibid.  Philips's  Parody  on  him  characterized,  233.  his  Paradise 
Lost  becomes  popular  through  Addison's  remarks,  471. 

Mince  pies  and  i^umporridge,  animosities  excited  by  the  use  of,  vii.  153. 

Mind,  the  productions  of,  pro<Aed  step  by  step,  v.  372.  the  freest  part  of  man. 
391.  the  tranquillity  of  it,  from  what  sources  generally  derived,  ii.  25.  its 
extensive  powers  displayed,  201.  the  rise  and  progress  of  its  dispositions  and 
faculties,  ui.  216.  shown  in  the  gradations  from  pleasure  to  ambition  and 
avarice,  219.  the  medicines  most  suitable  to  iu  distempers,  often  unpleasing 
to  the  taste,  255. 

Mines,  alone,  not  the  source  of  wealth,  v.  317. 

Minim.  Dick,  his  history,  iv.  325.  his  opinion  of  many  of  the  poeU,  326.  be- 
comes a  critick,  328.  forms  a  plan  for  an  academy  of  criticism,  329.  presides 
in  a  criticsd  society.  330.  his  advice  to  a  student,  331. 
VOL,  IX,  «  q 
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MiuMUii,  iccovnt  of  the  dimUa  between  the  tndepeiideDti  bihI  piwbjtennt 

OB  tkc  aatlkaTilT  of.  n.  430. 
kbuthrope  of  Moliire,  >  complete  chancier,  v.  381- 

A&wlU.  bar  laecting  Duratiie  of  her  being  betrayed  bj  the  treichery  of  het 
ODcle,  4ad  the  fatal  inSoence  of  it  on  her  Tirtae  and  happiuen,  T.  175,  161. 
UimIIdi,  hit  icciRinl  of  hii  commeacii^  an  author,  ii.  78, 
Hiaerr.  how  iociTaied  by  CMopanuia  with  ha^pineu,  iv.  105. 
Hiienes  of  the  world,  the  knowledge  of,  neccsaaiv  to  faappioen.  i- 235. 
MtiacapelDs.  the  eients  which  diKouraged  him  from  engaging  in  trade,  iii.  49. 

hit  appearing  in  the  character  of  a  wit,  84. 
Mitocouji,  hii  ceDHne  of  the  practice  of  giiing  unmerited  pruic,  iii.  101. 
U iaatbea,  her  lbndn»  for  disputation,  iii.  36. 
Hiity.  Dick,  hit  hiitory,  it.  382. 

Hitina,  her  coodoet  in  a  married  life  deacribed,  U.  1T4. 
Modena,  duke  of,  tranilatiDn  of  a  diitich  on  hit  running  awa;  &nm  a  ranwt, 

i.  144. 
Hodentio*,  man  of,  hii  character,  iii.  1BT. 

Moteiworth,  hii  acconnt  of  Denmark,  aoiwered  by  Dr.  Kiiy,  rii.  384. 
Mooaitick  life,  eontideratiaiu  on,  i.  303. 
MoDboddo,  lord,  fiaited  bv  Dr.  Johnion,  u.  10. 
Uooey,  DO  man  can  be  born  a  lover  of  i(,  f  iii.  293.  inquiry  into  the  Talne  of,  in 

Scotland,  abotit  two  bandred  yearv  ago,  ii.  IS. 
Hooey  lenden,  their  rile  praclicea  eiposed,  iv.  12.- 
Hoatagne,  lady  Mary  Wortley,  Savage'i  flattery  of  her  in  the  dedicatioD  to  hi* 

BiicallaDT  of  poem*,  liiL  1 13. 
Moataguc,  Mn.  on  her  but,  i.  148. 

Hond.  his  hittnry,  iii.  383. 

Uornhty,  inqnirin  relating  to  it  vaitly  preGnrable  to  pbyiical  contemptalioDa,  u- 
118.  thi>  truth  ilhutrated  in  the  chuaaer  of  Gclidtu,  119.  the  ancient  peeti 
very  eiccptioaable  teachen  of  it,  142. 

Horin,  Lewia,  fail  life  tranilated  from  the  I!UDge,by  FeDteneUe.  vi.  391.  bora  at 
Hem,  1635,  ibid,  applies  to  the  itndy  of  botany,  ibid,  ilndied  philosophy  al 
Paris,  392.  siodie*  ptiysick,  and  confines  himself  ID  a  regimea  of  bread,  wa- 
ter, and  fmit,  ibid,  admitted  doctor  ofphysick,  1662.  ibid,  phyucian  to  the 
Hdtel  Dien,  393.  physician  to  the  Mad.  de  Gnise,  who,  al  her  death,  leaiei 
him  a  penuon  of  two  thousand  livrea,  ibid,  retirea  to  3t-  Victor,  394.  aso- 
ciitc  botanist  of  the  royal  academy,  1699,  ibid.  peDnunary  of  the  n>yal  aca- 
demy, ibid,  died  1714,  395.  he  kept  a  journal  of  ibe  weather  for  forty  yean, 

Horrow,  Demetriox's  speech  an  the  eipeCUlion  of,  i.  64. 

Mortality,  the  dne  consideration  of  it  a  pmper  meam  of  preventing  our  misery, 

and  pmnotii^  onr  happineii,  ii.  83. 
Mother,  their  greater  emelty  in  distressing  Ibeit  offipring  than  in  mnidning  it. 

TDi.  121. 


Kng  through 
Mack  iilaad,  accouni  oi,  it.  do. 
MoU  ble,  aceoani  of,  ii.  134. 
Mslio.  Miaa,  hei  papen  in  the  Rwnbler,  ii.  49. 

MamT,  lady  Sophia,  celebrated  by  Waller  noder  the  name  of  AnKtret,  yi.  181. 
Hyitilla,  her  accotint  of  the  character  and  behanoui  of  Flavia,  ii.  393. 
Moav,  nemory  the  mother  of.  It.  367. 
MobA.  the  tileanite  ofladiet  in  attending  munca]  performaDces,  iv.  303. 

iitory  of  his  companioD*  in  the  Fteet  priseo, 

TtfaU  kind  of  wilting  iUnitnted,  iiL  81. 
ks,  fitted  to  afford  [deaiare  and  initnKtiia. 
>er  materials  (or  reflection  Iran  the  obfNt> 
nu  for  adoriog  the  ancreign  author  af  ttK 
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uoiyerae,  23.  by  enlarging  our  curiosity  after  the  works  of  nature  we  multiply 
the  inlets  of  happiness,  24. 

Nation,  its  state  to  be  discovered  by  the  manners  of  the  common  people,  ix.  18. 

Natural  history,  difficulties  in  writing  on  that  subject,  v.  220. 

Nature,  no  danger  of  her  being  exhausted,  iv.  312. 

Navigation,  no  tradition  of,  before  Noah's  ark,  v.  210.  slow  progress  of,  for  two 
centuries  after  the  discovery  of  the  compass,  211.  don  Henry,  son  of  John  the 
first,  king  of  Portugal,  the  first  who  formed  the  design  of  making  new  disco- 
veries about  1410,  ibid,  short  account  of  discoveries  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  don  Henry,  212.  short  account  of  the  progress  of  other  discoveries, 
219. 

Neale,  Edmund,  known  by  the  name  of  Smith.    See  Smith. 

Necessaries  and  sunerAuities  of  life  considered,  iv.  268. 

Needlework,  the  folly  of  confining  girls  wholly  to  it,  iv.  188. 

Negligence,  the  power  of  it  streugthened  by  small  indulgeocies,  iii.  433. 

Nelson,  Robert,  anecdote  of  him,  iv.  138. 

Neutrality,  a  prisoner  may  promise  to  observe  it,  vii.  9. 

News,  on  the  fond  appetite  for,  ii.  290. 

Newspapers,  the  advantage  of,  to  idlers,  iv.  169.  contribute  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  common  people,  ibid,  directions  for  spinning  out  news,  170.  the  amaz- 
ing increase  of,  23/.  description  of  a  news- writer,  by  sir  Henry  Woftton,  238. 
qualifications  of  a  news-wnter,  ibid,  on  the  increase  of  advertisements,  267. 
account  of  the  Mercurius  Aulicus,  Mercurius  Rusticus,  and  Mercurius  Civi- 
Gus,  vii.  429.  account  of  L'Estrange's  Observator,  and  Lesley's  Rehearsal, 
ibid. 

Newton,  sir  Isaac,  Pope's  epitaph  intended  for  him,  viii.  360.  observations  on 
his  character,  v.  261.  an  epitaph  recommended  for  him,  ibid,  review  of  his  four 
letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  containing  some  arguments  in  proof  of  %  deity,  vi.  16. 

Night,  described  by  Dr.  Donne,  vii.  29. 

Nitella,  her  excessive  nicety  freely  censured,  iii.  47. 

Noir,  M.  le,  short  account  of,  iv.  292. 

Nombre  de  Dios,  account  of  Drake's  expedition  against  it,  vi.  313. 

Nothing,  criticism  on  lord  Rochester's  poem  on,  vii.  159.  Poema  J.  Paiseratii 
de  Nihilo,  162. 

Novelty,  the  strong  propensity  of  the  human  mind  towards  it,  ii.  376.  hence  we 
^w  weary  of  nniformitj,  376.  an  eminent  source  of  pleasing  gratification, 
iii.  140.  the  charms  of  it  transitory,  however  endearing  the  possession,  311. 
in  writers,  considered,  iv.  80. 

Nouradin,  Uie  merchant  of  Samarchand,  his  dying  address  to  his  son  Almamou- 
lin,  iii.  71. 

Nngaiculus,  his  mean  and  absurd  character  delineated,  ii.  489. 

Obscurity  in  writing,  often  the  effect  of  haste,  iii.  299. 

Obidah,  his  journey  of  a  day,  an  instructive  description  of  human  life,  ii.  309. 

Old  age,  iu  best  pleasures  drawn  from  a  review  of  a  virtuous  life,  ii.  203.  b^ 
what  means  it  becomes  entitled  to  veneration,  243.  the  peculiar  vices  of  it 
described,  ibid,  the  numerous  infelicities  which  attend  it,  327.  health  only 
an  imaginary  support  of  it,  ibid,  piety  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief 
and  best  provision  against  the  infirmities  and  distresses  of  that  season,  330.  is 
pecnliarly  given  to  procrastination,  336. 

Oidfield,  Mrs.  allows  Savage  fifty  pounds  a  ytta  during  her  life,  viii.  108.  cele- 
brated in  the  Wanderer  for  her  beauty,  ibid. 

Oldisworth,  with  Broome  and  Ozell,  translate  the  Iliad,  viii,  229. 

Omar,  (the  son  of  Hassan,)  his  history,  iv.  443. 

Opera,  the  Italian,  an  exotick  and  irrational  entertainment,  vii.  47.1|. 

Opinions,  causes  of  the  variety  of,  considered,  iv.  96.  formed  in  solitude,  liable 
to  eiTour,  viii.  237. 

Oppresaion,  the  difficulty  of  preventing  it  in  governments,  i.  216.  domestick, 
toe  terrour  and  distress  of  it,  iii.  204. 

Opulence,  visionary,  the  folly  of,  ii.  344. 

Oratory,  as  practised  by  the  English,  considered,  iv.  414. 
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PassioDfl,  persons  under  the  predominant  influence  of  them  exceedingly  offensive 
to  others,  ii.  50.  natural  and  adscititious,  strong  motives  of  action,  236,  237% 
excited  by  sympathy,  332. 

Pastorals,  generally  the  first  productions  of  a  poet,  viii.  325. 

Pastoral  poetry,  the  progress  of,  viii.  390. 

Pastoral  life,  a  glimpse  of  tho  state  of  happiness  in,  i.  242. 

Pastor  Fido,  specimen  of  Waller's  translation  of,  vii.  216. 

Patience,  the  usefulness  of  it  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of  human  life,  ii.  157. 
motives  to  the  exercise  of  patience  and  submission  under  the  severest  afflic- 
tions, 160. 

Patriot,  addressed  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  1774,  vi.  214. 

Patriotism,  no  man  can  be  bom  a  lover  of  his  country,  viii.  293. 

Patriots,  their  conduct  considered  and  reprobated,  vi.  215. 

Patrons,  their  avarice  of  praise  and  flattery,  ii.  497.  often  corrupted  by  avarice, 
and  deluded  by  credulity,  iii.  256. 

Patronage,  lay,  case  of,  v.  476. 

Paul  the  fifth,  pope,  account  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Venetian?, 
vi.  266. 

Paul,  father.    See  Sarpi. 

Pauses,  their  influence  on  the  harmony  of  poetical  measures,  ii.  422. 

Payne's  tables  of  interest,  preface  to,  v.  448. 

Peat,  account  of  the  nature  of  that  fuel,  ix.  99. 

Pedantry,  the  persons  to  whom  the  censures  of  it  may  be  justly  applied,  iii. 
314.  the  fear  of  it  often  produces  it,  116. 

Peevishness,  a  species  of  depravity,  disgusting  and  offensive,  ii.  348.  sometimes 
the  effiect  of  distemper  or  affliction,  ibid.  349.  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
Tetnca,  350,  351.  persons  of  this  temper  the  sources  of  peculiar  affliction  to 
their  dependants,  iii.  31.  a  due  attention  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  a 
proper  preservative  and  remedy  against  this  vice  of  narrow  mindi,  33. 

Peiresc,  th«  fate  of  his  manuscripts,  iv.  341. 

Pensive  man,  characterized,  vii.  121. 

Pepys  islands.    See  Falkland  islands. 

Perdita,  her  story,  iv.  273. 

Perfection  in  composition,  the  effect  of  attention  and  diligence,  iii.  296.  the 
methods  by  which  the  ancients  attained  to  an  eminence  therein,  297. 

Periander,  his  opinion  of  the  importance  of  restraining  anger,  ii.  50. 

Periodical  essays,  the  difficulties  of  carrying  them  on,  iv.  151 .  the  advantages 
oi  writing  in,  156.  new  ones  under  the  same  disadvantages  as  new  plays, 
167. 

Perseverance,  its  resistless  force  and  excellence,  ii.  210.  in  intellectual  pursuits 
necessary  to  eminence  in  learning  and  judgment,  iii.  149. 

Persians,  their  contempt  for  men  who  violated  the  laws  of  secrecy,  ii.  61. 

Persian  tales,  translated  by  Ambrose  Philips,  viii.  387. 

Persiiis,  his  opinion  of  learning,  iv.  69. 

Pertinax,  his  skill  in  disputation,  ii.  449. 

Petitions,  their  progress,  vi.  172.  by  whom  generally  supported,  173. 

Petrarch,  his  /ame  filled  the  world  with  amorous  ditties,  vii.  4. 

Philips,  Ambrose,  his  life,  viii.  389.  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
ibid,  published  his  pastorals  before  1708,  ibid,  a  zealous  wig,  ibid,  trans- 
lates the  Persian  Tales  for  Tonson,  ibid,  writes  the  Distressed  Mother,  and 
translates  Racine's  Andromaque,  ibid,  the  epilogue  to  Andromaque  written 
by  Budget, ibid,  the  malevolence  between  him  and  Pope,392.  commissioner 
of  the  lottery,  1717,  and  made  justice  of  the  peace,  393.  writes  the  Briton,  a 
tragedvt  1721,  and  also  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  ibid,  undertakes  a 
periodical  publication,  called  the  Free  Thinker,  ibid,  appointed  secretary  to 
Boulter,  primate  of  Ireland,  394.  chosen  to  represent  the  county  of  Armagh, 
ibid,  secretary  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  judge  of  the  prerogative  court, 
ibid,  returns  to  London,  1748,  and  died  1749,  ibid,  bis  character,  ibid. 
k:«  oiAfVs  characterized,  ibid. 

de,  an  itinerant  musician,  lines  on,  i.  132. 
his  life,  vii.  229.  bom  at  Bampton,  Oxfordshire,  December  30, 
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1676,  ibid,  son  of  Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  uchdeaoon  of  Salop,  ibid,  educated  at 
Winchester,  where  he  distinguishea  himself  by  tbe  superiority  of  his  uer- 
cises,  ibid,  became  acquainted  witii  the  poets  very  early,  ibid,  eniered  at  ' 
Oxford,  1694,  ibid,  intended  for  the  study  of  physick,  and  studied  paitira- 
larly  natural  history,  ibid,  wrote  his  Splendid  ShilUng.  1703,  230.  Bleohdm. 
1705.  Cider,  1706.  began  hu  Last  Day,  ibid,  died  February  15, 1706,  sad 
buried  in  Hereford  cathedral,  ibid,  his  epitaph  at  Hereford,  ibid,  a  moaa* 
ment  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  abbey,  by  sir  Simon  Haxcoui. 
with  the  inscription  by  Dr.  Atierbury,  231.  his  character,  232.  character  of 
his  worts,  233.  a  copier  of  the  style  of  Milton,  ibid,  account  of  him  hjr  ^; 
mund  Smith,  235.  account  of  his  family  and  brothers,  236.  character  of  kk 
works,  237. 

Philips,  John  and  Edwtrd,  (nephews  of  Milton),  some  account  of  then,  vi. 
66. 

Phillipa,  Mrs.  her  opinion  of  some  of  the  writings  of  lord  Bosconunoo,  viL  171. 
her  Pompey  brought  on  the  Irish  stage,  172. 

Philomides,  his  reflections  on  the  excellence  and  utility  of  good  kvnov,  ii. 
339. 

Pbilotryphus,  his  character,  ii.  193. 

Physick,  mathematicks  recommended  in  the  science  of  Pbyskk,  by  Boohaavc, 
▼i.281. 

Phyaidaiis,  a  pleasing  character  of,  viL  402.  proceedings  on  a  plan  for  ttltad. 
ii^  the  poor  gratis,  ibid,  in  a  great  city  the  mere  plaything  of  fortane,  m 
474.  have  the  second  claim  of  benefit  to  mankind,  ri.  278. 

Plctts  of  MirandoU,  his  epitaph,  v.  261. 

Pilgrimages,  inquired  into,  i.  224. 

Pindar,  Siserrmtions  on  the  poetry  of,  vii.  40.  his  odes  disooveicd  to  be  Rgihr 
by  Congreve,  viiL  35.  West's  translasion  chaiarteiixed,  viii.  396. 

Ploiti,  Mrs.  select  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  collection  of,  i.  311. 

Pitt.  Christopher,  his  life,  viii.  363.  son  of  a  phyakaaa  at  BhBdfaid.lMn 
1699.  ibid,  entered  a  scholar  at  Winchester  Coll^  1714,  icmoved  is  New 
CoUege,  1719,  ibid,  translates  Lucan  before  be  was  twenty  jcaisof  age, 
ibid.  praKttted  to  the  rectory  of  Pimpem.  Dorsetshire,  ibid.  tianalaltf\«iis 
aitof  poetry,  ibid.  tnnaUles  the  .^ead,  364.   died  1743,  and  his  cfitapk, 


Plagiarism,  not  to  be  charged  upon  authors  merely  for  simihrily  ^  ^,  ^ 
iv. 79.  a  chargeoften  u^ustly  mr^  to  the  prqodice  efaome a«thofs,iB^l^ 
sosneiMrtaM^s  of  the  truth  of  thisiemnrk  withicgaid  tosameoflhrcbsa 
writefs,ibid. 

PtantatMws,  ooBsidentaaas  on,  tx.  196. 

Ptarer.  requisitas  to  form  a  ^ood  one,  viL  173.  „    _ 

Pleasing  othen,  the  ait  of  it  a  pleasing  acquisilion,  ii.  491.  its  cictlKse; 
should  encage  us  to  cultiTate  it  in  proportion  to  its  utelulnrsa,  UH 

Pteasure,  th^  mind  corrupied  and  debased  bv  the  pvrssat  of  imm«l.  >•  "^ 
the  fratincation  of  sensval,  volatile,  ii.  366.  tbe  foAi  redkinihr«^« 
hfo/iVid.  tbe  variation  of.  irith  the  senaoas,  iau  89.  of  coMcaipliriBtt  aad^- 
tse  neaerable  to  that  of  the  senses,  92.  the  essence  of,  coMSb  in  chMce.  19- 

scKBtiv^  and  SMmd,  derive  their  agreeableneas  from  nmelty.  MLtkeamfg 
oCpwKW^  the  allurements  to,  walawfiBl,  380.  inqmrr  into  the  Aaac^"*'''' 
tween  it  sad  pain,  iv.  298. 

Fleaswes  of  mankind,  generallv  oounteifoit,  iv.  202.  aeUem  wmA  vBct  ap- 
pear to  others  ibid,  ci  Indies  at  a  mvsical  peifai— ce^  ibid.  ^ 

PVmkt.  IVier.  hk  oompUint  ct  has  wife's  b«ying  basgains.  iv.  tSi. 

Plntazx^h,  wTitimrnt  «f,  upon  Aiinaphinr  <  anid  Mcnnmicr.  v.  383. 

IVmata,  Me»a.  i.  I&S^  JaMary  20,  21,  1773,  158.  Dluh^it  ^  1^; 
IdSL  im  lect*.  die  passaMWs  April  13.  1781.  ibsd.  in  kcaa,  Duuahff  »' 
1782.  iM.  nocte,  inic*  16  et  U  Jnmi,  1783.  Aid.  C«L  Jan.  in  Iki^ 
17U,  1611  Jaawarr  18,  1784^  ibid.  Fffavacr  27. 17«4. 16L  (>» 
ik»d.  iefuum  ct  cib«s,  162.  «i  fikn       .  17)^  ^  ' 
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w^ueretur,  169.  in  Theatro,  March  8, 1771, 166.  intala  Kennethi  inter  He- 
bridas,  167.  Skia,ibid.  ode  de  Skia  insula,  168, 169.  Spes,  385.  versus  col- 
lari  capna  domini  Banks  inscribendi,  ibid,  ad  foeminam  quandam  genero- 
aam  que  libertatis  causs  in  sermone  patrocinata  fuerat,  ibid,  jactura  tem- 
poris,  170.  E/c  B/pxiov,  ibid.  Etc  rh  r^c  'EXiffff^c  mpt  rSv  innip&p 
Aivty fia,  ibid,  in  Eliia  enigma,  171.  Latin  versions  of  four  collects  in  the  li- 
turgy, ibid.  Pftalmus  czvii.  172.  Latin  version  of  "  Busy  curious  thirsty  Fly," 
ibid.  Latin  version  of  three  sentences  on  the  monument  of  John  ofDoncaster, 
173.  translation  of  a  song  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  ibid,  version  of 
Pope's  verses  on  his  own  Grotto,  174.  Grscorum  epigrammatum  versiones 
metrics,  175.  Pom|)eii  epigrammata,  186.  Epicteti  epigramma,  190.  e 
Theocrito,  ibid,  e  Euripidis  Medea,  191.  Septem  i£tates,  ibid.  Geographia 
metrica  Templemanni  Latine  redditus,  ibia.  translation  of  Dryden's  epi- 
gram on  Milton,  193.  e|>ilogue  to  the  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace,  194. 
translation  of  a  Wdsh  epitaph,  ibid. 
Poet,  the  general  knowleage  necessary  for,  i.  221.  ancients  exceptionable 
teachers  of  morality,  ii.  142.  the  forbearance  due  to  young  ones,  iv.  223.  ad- 
vertisement to  the  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  of  1783,  viii.  1.  meta- 
ph^cal,  what,  vii.  14.  critical  remarks  on  this  kind  of  writing,  18.  Dryden's 
opinion  on  the  question,  whether  a  poet  can  judge  well  of  his  own  produc- 
tions, 261.  do  not  make  the  best  parents,  exemplified  in  Dr.  Young,  viii. 

Poetry,  Miscellaneous,  i.  1 15, 154.  a  dissertation  on.  i.  220.  early  writers  in 
possession  of  nature,  their  followers  of  art,  221.  harmony  the  end  of  its  mea- 
sure, ii.  422.  the  parallel  of  with  painting,  iv.  249.  the  essay,  characterized, 
376.  observations  on  affectation  m,  377.  on  occasional  compositions,  vii. 
311.  a  simile  described,  vii.  454.  on  the  neglect  of  poetical  justice,  455. 
similes  in  poe'try  considered,  viii.  329.  that  sound  should  seem  the  echo 
of  the  sense,  considered,  330. 

Poetry,  poetical  devotion  cannot  often  please,  vii.  136.  characterized*  137. 

Poetry,  pastoral,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  it,  ii.  176.  the  difficultv  of  succeed- 
ing in  it,  178,  180.  mere  nature  to  be  principally  regarded,  ibid,  wherein 
the  perfection  of  it  consists,  184.  generally  the  first  productions  of  a  poet, 
viii.  325. 

Poetry,  epick,  critical  remarks  on,  iii.  250.  what  it  is,  vii.  125. 

Poetry,  lyrick,  its  origin  and  manner,  iii.  249. 

Policy,  too  frequenUy  supported  by  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  fraud,  ii.  372. 

P6liteness,  rules  for  estimating  its  advantages,  ii.  4&.  its  amiable  influence  on 
the  manners,  ibid. 

Politian,  his  poetical  composition  censured  for  his  vanity  and  self-esteem,  iii. 
103. 

Pblyphilus,  his  character,  ii.  96. 

POmfret,  John,  his  life,  vii.  222.  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomfret,  rector  of  Luton, 
ibid,  educated  at  Cambridge,  ibid,  rector  of  Maiden,  Bedfordshire,  ibid, 
obstructed  in  institution  to  a  valuable  living,  from  a  passage  in  his  Choice, 
ibid,  dies  of  the  small  poz,  in  1703,  aged  36,  ibid,  cnaracter  of  his  poems, 
ibid. 

Pompeius,  epifframmata,  i;  186. 

Pontanus,  Scuiger's  opinion  of,  ii.  15.  the  instructive  inscription  on  his  tomb, 
ii.  141. 

Pope,  Alexander,  his  account  of  N.  Rowe,  vii.  415.  his  letter  to  Broome  on 
the  death  of  Fenton.  viii.  60.  with  Arbuthnot  supposed  to  have  assisted  Gay 
in  writine  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  64.  his  account  of  the  origin  and 
success  of  the  Beggars'  Opera,  67.  a  conversation  with  Addison  on  Tickell's 
translation  of  Homer,  viii.  267.  Fenton  and  Broome  assist  him  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Odyssey,  273.  his  life,  233.  bom  in  London,  May  22,  1688, 
ibid,  hb  father  grew  rich  by  the  trade  of  a  linendraper,  ibid,  both  his  paients 
papists,  ibid,  of  a  tender  and  delicate  constitution,  and  of  a  frentle  ana  sweet 
disposition,  ibid,  from  his  pleasing  voice  called  the  little  nightingale,  ibid, 
received  his  fint  education  under  a  Romish  priest  in  Hampshire,  from  whence 
he  was  removed  first  to  Twyford,  near  Wiocheater,  and  again  to  a  scheol  near 
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Hvde  Pirk  Corner,  234.  is  said  to  have  lisped  in  namberSt  ibid,  bisfatkr 
left  off  business  with  twenty  thousand  pounds,  but  liying  on  the  prindpal. 
Kreatljr  reduced  it  before  his  death,  335.  at  twelve  yean  of  age,  fonns  a  ^u 
for  his  own  education,  ibid,  his  primary  and  principal  purpoie'was  to  be  i 
poet,  ibid,  his  first  performance,  the  Ode  to  Solitude,  at  twelve  yean  ofait. 
236.  made  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  the  Thebais,  at  foortceo,  ibid.  &t 
fifteen  yeais  of  age  studies  French  and  Italian,  236.  destroyed  many  of  his 
puerile  productions,  237.  at  sixteen  introduced  to  sir  W.  Trumbull,  vhtdi 
ended  in  friendship,  ibid,  his  life,  as  an  author,  to  be  computed  from  tins 
time,  when  he  wrote  his  Pastorals,  238.  verses  written  by  Wycheriey  in  ius 
pruse,  ibid,  his  letters  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  published  in  a  volume  of  miscel- 
laniea,  by  Curil,  239.  early  encouraged  by  Mr.  Walsh,  ibid.  frequenU  the 
company  ofw^  at  Will's  coffee-house,  ibid,  his  Pastorals  first  published  m 
Tonson*s  Miscellany,  in  1709,  240.  hb  Essay  on  Criticism  written  1709,  ud 
severely  attacked  by  Dennis,  ibid,  his  essay  translated  into  French  by  Hamil- 
ton, Robotham,  and  Resnel,  and  commented  on  by  Warborton,  243.  his 
Messiah  first  published  in  the  Spectator,  244.  his  verties  on  the  uDiotiiDite 
lady  badly  employed,  ibid,  stocy  on  which  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  wasfoooded, 
24d.  the  great  merit  of  that  poem,  246.  that  poem  attacked  by  Dennis,  as 
also  the  Temple  of  Fame,  247.  writes  the  epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelan!. 
ibid,  Windsor  Forest,  1713,  248.  writes  a  nanative  of  the  fienzy  of  John 
Bennis,  ibid,  account  of  the  ironical  comparison  between  tbe  psstoiab  ct 
Philips  and  Pope,  published  in  the  Guardian,  ibid,  stndksthe  artof  {wnt- 
lag  under  Jenras,  249.  supposed  to  have  painted  a  pictne  of  Bettertoa.  ibii 
proposes  a  tramlation  of  the  IEsmI,  by  snbscriptioa,  m  ux  qaaits  jvtm^  it 
^  guineas.  250.  sells  the  copy  to  B.  lintoC.  251.  is  greatly  tmified  at  (he 
■ttdcrtaking.  252.  as  objected  to  bv  some  for  being  too  much  a  tory.  ud  br 
others  for  wmut  of  a  sufficient  knowledn  of  the  Greek  bivaafc.  ibid,  zmtlv 
««Htc>d  bv  fonaer  translators,  253.  lustocy  of  the  notato  the  Biai  -^^ 
the  lifo  of'Howr.  writtcs  by  Paraell,  254.  the  Dial  tMk  him  fiwe  yon  ifl 
^Mialia8r.  iUd.  six  hundied  and  fifty-four  copies  of  die  Ifiad  nbxnbcd 
for.  and  he  nincd  five  thovawl  three  hundred  and  twcaCv  poMib  &nr 
shilhn^  bv  this  work,  255^  sinks  a  coosidenble  put  of  bis  ■oarv  fo  a- 
Miocs^^iSCk  extracts  from  the  first  transUtioa  and  the  printed  cam^^ 
tSl.  aaary  of  his  re*di^  the  truMlntioa  oi  the  Dtid  to  laid  Hafiox.  t^- 
AddMM  and  he  bec«m»  riv^,  266L  contest  bctwccm  Pboe's  aodTxiu.i 
J;«hw»»  «tf  the  Iliad.  2«L  hts  own  account  ef  the  |niiasf  of  iiisaa, 
W.  p«KrkAs«»  !i»  hoose  at  Twiekeoham.  1715,  ib^  knm  to  i?ocd  ^^ 
TwtcktrttiixB,  :^7\X  publt^hes  a  quarto  e>iitii«  of  his  w«b  ol  ITIT.  o^. 
hwe*  ^a»  tat'i^r  v»  1717.  i>rd.  the  pcbhcarieu  <rf  the  Hijd  oampieaeii  n  -'-  • 
:^7L  Jt»  pa.vx-4:»Qs  ceis^ured  br  Barwt«  Docket.  mI  I>3iBis.  ini-  ^' 
P*w«»  ak>  hevvose  nch  b^  dhe  Sott*h  Sea  »•  ^b-bie.  ami  bnckzlv  ecscs  ^"^^ 
m^.^A  AMs.  iW.  iai  irjl.  he  p«b;.-shed  tiae  pocob  «c  Dt-'  Pitad.  att  « 
«^:^Ma^:^»urks«i«Shak«spcw«.ibnL  ifofineaoes  oe  fa*  com  ^il  *"  ^ 
«P«^4.'^  ex:x>««i  i^v   r!te%.6.ahi.  £7t.  merrts  ot  t32»  eitinm  Jf'  :$hai 
^^^^  jKLOusuMs  pcvo^Ksate  tar  a  tnaniaiaaia  «f  the  O^vmev.  m  v^ 
»«<«  ?tfuiius  a^e  «&^.ii^9^  ibuL    aiiiinfcii  m  tlv  trv^aa  Vv  taaai  n^ 
bf  Jw«fcP,  irx  uwntTKd  bts«m  the  knis  «  tae  sal  jt 
i.a.    kai^roury  pmeuA  n  bib« 

*u«.  d^tiL  eiiTOX  n 
*»M»s  ^'ta.  <m*ii   o  suousniziit  3if«« 
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Warburton,  287.  his  letter  to  Warburtoo,  289.  supposed  to  have  been  made 
a  tool  of  by  Bolingbroke,  to  spread  his  opinions,  290.  endeavours  to  get  his 
Essay  on  Man  translated  into  Latin,  291.  lives  among  the  great,  ibid,  a 
report  prevailed  of  queen  Caroline  paying  him  a  visit,  which  did  not  take 
place,  ibid,  writes  an  epistle  on  the  Use  of  Riches,  1733,  292.  publishes  the 
Man  of  Ross,  ibid,  publishes  his  Characters  of  Men,  1734,  ibid,  publishef 
his  Characters  of  Women,  294.  dutchess  of  Marlborough,  celebrated  in  that 
poem,  under  the  character  of  Atossa,  295.  published  imitations  of  several 
poems  of  Horace,  ibid,  such  imitations  first  practised  by  Oldham  and  Ro- 
chester, ibid,  publishes  some  of  Dr.  Donne's  Satires,  ibid,  at  open  war  with 
lord  Hervey,  296.  publishes  his  last  Satires,  297.  never  wrote  on  politicks, 
ibid,  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Schblerus  published  by  him,  in  con- 
junction with  Swift  and  Arbuthnot,  298.  published  two  volumes  of  Latin 
poems,  written  by  Italians,  299.  planned  a  poem,  subsequent  to  his  Essay 
on  Man,  but  never  completed  it,  ibid,  publishes  another  book  of  the  Dun- 
ctad,  300.  is  at  variance  vnth  Cibber,  ibid,  celebrates  both  Cibber  and  Os- 
borne in  the  Dunciad,  302.  account  of  his  latter  end,  305.*  died  May  30,- 
1744,  and  buried  at  Twickenham,  ibid,  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory, 
by  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  ibid,   offended  lord  Bolingbroke  by  having 

{>rinted  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  Patriot  King  more  than  lord  Bch 
ingbroke  knew  of,  and  not  discovered  until  the  death  of  Pope,  306.  account 
of  a  difference  between  Pope  and  Mr.  Allen,  307.  his  person  described,  308. 
his  dress,  309.  his  method  of  living  and  conversation,  ibid,  the  frugality  of 
his  domestick  character,  312.  proud  of  his  money,  and  tlie  greatest  fault  of 
his  friends,  poverty,  313.  fond  of  enumerating  the  great  men  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, ibid,  nis  social  virtues,  314.  hb  letters  appear  premeditated  and  arti- 
ficial, 315.  many  of  the  topicks  of  his  letters  contrary  to  truth,  ibid,  namely, 
contempt  of  his  own  poetry,  ibid,  insensibility  to  censure  and  criticism,  ibid, 
disesteem  of  kings,  ibid,  contempt  of  the  world,  ibid,  scorn  of  the  great,  ibid, 
his  own  importance,  ibid,  learned  his  pretended  discontent  from  Swift,  317. 
sometimes  wanton  in  his  attacks,  and  mean  in  his  retreat,  318.  his  virtues, 
liberality,  and  fidelity  of  friendship,  ibid,  paid  Savage  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
ibid,  the  report  of  a  defamatory  life  of  Swift  being  found  in  his  papers,  on 
inquiry  appears  groundless,  ibid,  lived  and  died  in  the  religion  or  Rome, 
319.  never  lost  his  belief  of  revelation,  ibid,  in  his  early  life  a  literair  cu- 
riosity, and  afterwards  studied  the  living  world,  ibid,  entertained  a  desire 
for  travelling,  but  did  not  gratify  it,  320.  his  intellectual  character,  good 
sense,  ibid,  his  genius,  ibid,  his  great  memory,  ibid,  made  poetry  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life,  321.  never  wrote  on  popular  or  temporary  occasions,  323. 
never  published  his  works  under  two  years,  ibid,  compared  with  Dryden, 
ibid,  his  great  care  in  polishing  his  works,  323.  frequently  corrected  his 
works  after  publication,  ibid,  his  prose  works  characteriied,  324.  his  pas* 
torals  considered,  326.  Windsor  Forest,  ibid.  Temple  of  Fame,  ibid,  the 
Messiah,  326.  the  verses  on  an  unfortunate  lady,  ibid,  ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
day,  327.  ignorant  of  the  principles,  and  insensible  to  the  effects  of  musick, 
329.  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  ibid,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  332.  Eloise  to 
Abelard,  334.  the  Ifiad,  ibid,  observations  on  the  notes  to  the  Iliad,  337. 
the  Odyssey,  338.  the  notes  to  the  Odysse^r  written  by  Broome,  ibid,  the 
DuDciad,  ibid,  the  design  of  that  poem,  ibid,  his  Essay  on  Man,  339.  his 
characters  of  Men  and  Women,  341.  his  lesser  poems  considered,  ibid,  the 
question,  whether  Pope  was  a  poet  ?  considered,  345.  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Bridges,  ibid,  cnticisms  on  Pope's  epitaphs,  347.  that  on  Charles,  eari 
of  Dorset,  348.  on  sir  William  Trumbull,  360.  on  the  hon.  sir  Simon  Har- 
cuurt,  351.  on  James  Craggs, -362.  epiuph  intended  for  Mr.  Ro we.  363. 
intended  for  Mrs.  Corbet.  354.  epitoph  on  the  hon.  Robert  Digby  and  his 
sister.  366.  on  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  356.  on  general  Henry  Withers.  357. 


89L  rtS^s'^on  tb  vmificatiin.  iii.  437^  fate  of  the  manuscripU  he  lejfto 
lord  Bolingbroke,  iv.  341.  account  of  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  v.  isa 
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view  id  tbe  coBtnnreriy  between  Croms  and  Waiburton.  on  the  EMy« 
Man,  202.  Citminz's  obMirations  on  his  opinion  of  the  nding  pasiioa,  2W. 
of  whaterer  is,  is  right.  205.  Messiah,  in  Latin,  L  165.    See  Waiton. 

Popery,  causes  why  many  persons  embrace  it,  vii.  279.  the  Hind  and  Psntha 
miblished  by  Dryden,  in  defence  of  popery,  281.  i  r     j 

Population,  decayed  religious  houses,  or  want  of  them,  no  evidence  of  a  de- 
creasing population,  is.  61.  the  flight  of  every  man  a  lo8»4o  the  commiuu^, 
and  rogues  ought  rather  to  be  made  useful  to  the  society  they  have  mjnitd, 
than  be  driven  from  it,  vii.  156.  ^  .. 

Pordand,  earl  of,  taken  op  for  being  concerned  in  Waller  s  plot,  vii.  181.  re- 
ceives a  letter  from  WaUer,  advisinff  him  to  confess,  which  he  rejecte.  asd 
applies  to  the  lords  for  redress,  ibid,  after  being  examined  several  tunes  by 
the  lords,  is  admitted  to  bail,  193. 

Poaidtppus,  his  account  of  human  life,  iv.  98. 

Poatenty,  a  regard  for,  ironically  described,  y.  330. 

Poethumous  works,  thoughts  on  the  publication  of,  i v.  341. 

Poverty,  the  afflictive  scenes  of  it  described,  ii.  254.  the  fears  of  it  stroogl? 
excite  to  activity  and  diligence,  255.  the  folly  of  those  whose  negtigeace  and 
profusion  involve  them  in  the  miseries  of  it.  ibid,  in  what  cases  tbe^F  vt  o6- 
jecU  of  pity,  256.  why  iU  circumstances  are  so  often  regarded  with  c«- 
tempt,  in.  306.  when  only  to  be  dreaded.  439.  the  iaipropnety  of  refiecteg 
on  persons  for  it,  viii.  138. 

Power,  the  effect  of  necessity,  iii.  1 14. 

Praise,  to  an  old  man  an  empty  sound,  i.  296.  of  servants,  the  W'**PJ"J' 
gyrick  of  private  virtue,  ii.  324.  the  practice  of  giving  unmerited,  censored, 
ill.  101.  the  excellency  of  that  which  is  truly  deserved,  144.  the  lyegnty 
and  judgment  with  which  it  ought  to  be  dispensed,  ibid,  the  love  of  it  e» 
gages  in  a  variety  of  means  for  attaining  it,  275.  the  general  psman  torn 
shown,  397. 

Prayer  and  labour  should  cooperate,  vii.  26. 

Prayers  by  Dt.  Johnson,  ix.  203. 

Precedeot,  implicit  submission  to  it  unreasonable,  iii.  138. 

Preceptor,  (a  plan  of  education),  preface  to  the,  v.  231. 

Precipitation,  often  fatal  to  great  aesigns,  ii.  210. 

Preferment-hunters,  characterised,  i.  13. 

Presbvterians  and  independents,  account  of  the  disputes  between  th^  at  Ox- 
ford, on  the  authority  of  ministers,  vi.  421. 

Prescience,  advantages  of,  iv.  139.  __     ^ 

Pitster,  John,  great  pains  Uken  by  the  Portuguese  lor  the  discflteiy  of  fas 
country,  v.  225. 

Presumption*  more  easily  corrected  than  pusillanimity,  ii.  124. 

Pride,  generallv  the  source  of  anger,  ii.  51.  characterised,  iv.  239-  ^.^IST 
titioa  with  idleness,  ibid,  frequently  the  effect  of  heieditazy  «<s^  ^  *T 

nrintin^,  Mr.  Savage's  peculiar  attention  to  correctness  in,  viii.  131.  ^  "^ 
scription,  first  tried  by  Dryden's  Virgil,  250. 

Prints,  observations  on  the  collectors  of,  iv.  316.  .__ 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  life,  viii.  1.  of  obscure  original,  bv  sosne  s«p|««d  »  »f* 
been  bom  at  Winburoe,  Dorsetshire ;  by  others,  to 'banc  been  *•*••* 
joiner,  in  London,  ibid,  educated  for  some  time  at  WesOBainrtB.  ^^Td 
ceived  his  academical  education  at  Cambridge,  at  the  expense  ef<h^^*' 
Doraet.ibid.  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1686, and  his  aaasaff'sbf^a^*^ 

in  17C>0.  ibid,  wrote  the  City  Mouse  and  Covntrr  Mo«se.  1688.  i.  ^^°^ 
to  the  enbnssy  to  the  congress  at  the  Hagwe,  ii«d.  ^iniViin  «f  *»  **• 
chamber  to  king  \riUinB,  3.  wrote  a  k»f  ode  on  the  anth  of  <^F««  ^1^' 
AkL  sectetaiytDtheti^ntTorRTSwick^in  ie97,ibid.  seaetaar a£ lie «^ 
«r  Fv^nre.  in  1698.  ibad.  nnder-^edetarr  of  state.  4.  wroae  the  C^2^ 
ciihie.  in  ITtXK  ibid.  M«bcr  of  pnriiameot  km  East  CiJMli^*  ^'^ 
wma  toParis^witk  prapoailMMS  oT  peace,  in  171 U6L  mcaibd  fco«  n» 
Ayy>  171<  ^  !>*  ^  >«t«^  takn  up  and  i  ■  imisr  t  M^  *>  F^ 

ift  Act  orGi«e»wb«ksMB  after  dacbaiccd.  IQLdic^  at  Wn 
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18,  1721,  and  buried  at  Westminster,  11.  left  five  hundred  pounds  for  a 
monument,  ibid,  copy  of  his  epitaph,  ibid,  bis  character,  12.  one  of  the 
sixteen  tones  who  met  weekly,  13.  character  of  his  writings,  15. 

Pnvatc  vices  publick  benefits,  how  far  they  may  sometimes  prove  so.  vi.  68. 

Procrastination,  the  danger  of,  vii.  27. 

Prodigality,  destitute  of  true  pleasure,  and  the  source  of  real  and  lasting  misery, 
11.  257,  258. 

Proiects,  the  folly  of,  exposed,  iv.  16.  the  folly  of,  in  general.  60.  projectors 
characterized,  86.  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  those  who  only  project  the 
destruction  and  the  misery  of  mankind,  ibid,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  in 
searching  out  new  powers  of  nature,  and  contriving  new  works  of  art  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  87. 
Prologue,  at  the  opening  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  1747,  i.  23.  to  the  Masque  of 
Comus,  115.  to  the  Good-natured  Man,  116.  to  the  Word  to  the  Wise,  117. 
Pronunciation,  difiiculties  in  settling  it,  v.  6. 
Properantia,  her  letter  on  the  alteration  of  the  style,  iii.  6. 
Proiapius,  his  character,  ii.  92. 
Prosperity,  often  productive  of  various  infelicities,  iii.  214,  428.  obstrucU  the 

knowledge  of  ourselves,  214.  the  danger  of,  i.  243. 
Prospero,  his  character,  iii.  428. 
Prostitutes,  reflections  on  their  infamous  and  deplorable  condition,  iii.  8,  307, 

in  what  respects  objects  of  compassion,  10. 
Proverbs,  ch.  vi.  ver.  7—11,  paraphrased,  i.  136. 
Prudence,  wherein  ite  province  lies,  iii.  33.  characterised,  iv.  317.  exemplified 

in  the  character  of  Sophron,  318. 
Prudentius,  the  motives  on  which  he  contracted  marriage,  ii.  89. 
Prune,  Mrs.  her  treatment  of  Leviculus,  iii.  353. 

Prussia,  kine  of,  (the  former,)  characterized,  vi.  436.  account  of  his  UU  regi- 
ment, ibid,  bis  disagreement  with  his  son,  437.  obliges  his  son  to  marry 
against  his  will,  439.  died  1740,  441. 
Prussia,  king  of.  (Charles  Frederick,)  his  life,  vi.  435.  born  January  24, 1711- 
12,  ibid,  remarkable  for  his  disagreement  with  his  father,  436.  designed  to 
fiy  hia  country,  but  discovered  by  his  father,  himself  arrested,  and  his  con* 
fidant  executed,  437.  obliged  by  his  father  to  marry,  but  does  not  consum- 
mate during  his  father's  life.  439.  applies  himself  to  study  and  liberal  amuse- 
mento,  ibid,  succeeds  to  the  croi»n,  1740,  441.  receives  his  wife  as  queen, 
442.  releases  the  boys  marked  for  military  service,  ibid,  continues  his  cor- 
respondence with  learned  men,  ibid,  governs  with  very  little  ministerial 
assistance,  and  banishes  the  prime  minister  and  favourite  of  his  father,  443. 
grants  a  toleration  of  religion  and  free  masonry,  ibid,  institutes  the  order  of 
merit,  ibid,  charitable  if  not  liberal,  ibid,  advancement  of  learning  one  of  his 
first  cares,  ibid,  revives  his  claim  to  Henttal  and  Hermal,  444.  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  claims  Silesia.  446.  his  proceedings  in  the  war 
for  Silesia,  ibid,  makes  peace  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  on  surrendering  to 
him  the  half  of  Silesia,  449.  observations  on  his  reasons  for  enacting  and 
repealing  laws,  ibid,  account  of  the  Code  Frederique,  460.  epitome  of  his 
plan  for  the  reformation  of  courts.  451.  proceedings  of  his  army,  1742.  against 
the  Austrians,  454.  is  deserted  by  the  French,  458.  makes  peace  with  the 
eim)ereas,  who  surrenders  the  remaining  part  of  Silesia,  459.  reforms  his  laws, 
ana  concludes  a  defensive  alliance  with  England,  ibid,  raises  an  army  under 
pretence  of  fixing  the  emperor  in  possession  of  Bohemia,  463.  his  declaration 
of  reasons  for  going  to  war,  ibid,  the  queen  of  Hungary's  answer  to  the  de- 
claration, 466.  enters  Bohemia  with  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  men, 
August,  1744,  467.  besieges  and  takes  Prague,  September,  1744,  469.  qniu 
Prague,  and  retires  with  his  army  into  SUesia,  471.  after  several  engage- 
ments, ^enters  Dresden  as  a  conqueror,  474. 
Publick  spirit,  the  duty  of,  in  times  of  danger,  iv.  172. 
Pulpit  censure,  case  of,  v.  481. 
Punch,  the  mixture  used  in  making  it,  requisite  to  conversation,  iv.  250.  the 

ingredients  of  both  compared,  261. 
Punishments,  capital,  the  severity  and  frequency  of  them  in  some  cases  disap- 
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proved,  ui.  113,  115.  instead  of  lundering  Uie  oomnmBon  of  Aeome,  Aey 
often  prevent  the  detection  of  it,  1 16. 

PuriUns,  their  tenets  ridiculed,  vii.  153. 

Pozzle,  Will,  his  story,  iv.  421. 

Pyramids,  a  visit  to,  iv.  434.  i.  266. 

Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  written  by  Cowley,  when  only  ten  yean  of  age,  vii.  1 

Quebec,  considerations  on  the  establishment  of  popery  in  that  pronace,  ti. 
217. 

Quibble,  the  ill  use  made  of  it  by  Shakespeare,  v.  118. 

Quick,  Molly,  her  complaint  against  her  mistress  for  only  hintiflg  at  what  ike 
wanU,  iv.  285. 

Quick,  Ned,  ready  at  finding  objections,  iv.  405. 

Qnin,  Mr.  his  friendship  for  Thomson,  viii.  374. 

Quincunx  figures,  their  excellence,  vi.  485. 

Quisquilius,  his  extravagancies  in  indulging  an  injudicious  curiosity,  ii.  383. 

Quixote,  don,  the  idea  of  Hudibras  taken  from  it,  viL  148.  the  cliarKten 
compared,  ibid,  recommended  by  Dr.  Sydenham  to  young  physciaas,  n.  407. 

Raasay,  island  of,  described,  ix.  54. 

Rake,  the  life  of  a,  iv.l,  11. 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  the  defects  of  his  History  of  the  World,  iiL  82. 

Rambler,  vol.  ii.  iii. 

Ranger,  Hm,  his  history,  iv.  332.  tries  dress,  the  company  of  rakes,  krepiag  of 
racehorses,  and  building,  but  finds  no  happiness  in  any  of  tbem,  334.  be- 
comes a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  collector  of  sheik,  fossils,  &c.  hires  a  Fitsch 
oook,  but  in  ^1  disappointed,  339. 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  story  on  which  it  was  founded,  viii.  245. 

Rarities,  the  choice  and  study  of  them  should  be  subservient  to  virtoe  tod  tke 
publick  good,  ii.  388,  390. 

Rascbid,  bis  character,  a  striking  example  of  the  sad  efiecis  of  insatisble 
avarice,  ii.  188. 

Rasselas,  prince  of  Abyssinia,  the  history  of,  i.  199. 

RaU,  none  in  the  islands  of  Sky,  ix.  79. 

Reason,  the  uncertain  continuance  of,  i.  293.  the  importance  of  its  keeping  a 
constant  ffuard  over  the  imagination,  ii.  37. 

Rectitude,  delineated,  iv.  255. 

Regrimen,  rather  to  be  decreased  than  increased  as  men  advance  in  jean* 
VI.  395. 

Renter,  Universal,  of  a  new  kind,  to  what  useful  purposes  it  ma;  be  applied, 
ii.  495. 

Reeret,  sometimes  both  necessary  and  useful,  iv.  363. 

Rehearsal,  the  character  of  Bayes  designed  for  Dryden,  vii.  272.  written  by 
Buckingham,  assisted  by  Butler,  Martin  Clifford,  and  Dr.  Spiatt,  ibid,  fint 
acted  in  1671,  ibid,  the  dialogue  between  love  and  honour  designed  for  tbe 
duke  of  Ormond,  273. 

Reid,  Andrew,  employed  by  lord  Lyttelton  in  the  punctuation  of  his  Life  of 
Henry  the  second,  viii.  492. 

Relaxation,  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  it  with  regard  to  study,  ii*  417. 

Ileligioo,  consolations  to  be  found  in,  i.  22.  the  danger  of  women  when  they 
Uy  it  aside,  iv.  2.  the  pleasure  and  advantages  of,  ii.  213.  the  use  of  auste- 
rities and  mortifications,  iii.  20.  observations  on  the  change  of,  in  Scotland, 
ix.  4.  a  toleration  granted  in  Prussia,  vi.  442. 

Remission  of  sins,  the  first  and  fundamental  truth  of  religion,  iii.  20. 

RepenUnce,  the  absurdity  of  delaying  it,  ii.  336.  the  doctrine  of  it  cmbarrasaed 

by  superstitious  and  ^undless  imaginations,  23.  unjustlv  confounded  with 

penance,  ibid,  wherem  true  repentance  consists,  ibid,  the  completion  sod 

sum  of  it  a  real  change  of  temper  and  life,  24. 

Reputation,  industry  and  caution  necessary  to  support  it,  iii.  113.  tainted,  the 

greatest  calamity,  244. 
Resentment,  the  effects  of,  more  certain  than  gratitude,  viii.  139. 
Resolution  and  firmness  of  mind,  necessary  to  the  cultivation  and  inciesae  of 
virtue,  ii.  271. 
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Resolutions/ the  fallacious  estimate  generally  made,  iv.  106.   custom  com- 

mooly  too  strong  for,  2*28, 229. 
Restless,  Tom,  short  history  of,  iv.  293. 
Retirement,  the  disadvantages  of  it  when  indulged  to  excess  by  men  of  genius 

and  letters,  ii.  70.  rural,  the  motives  of  some  persons  to  desire  it,  iii.  140. 
Retrospection  on  our  conduct,  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  it,  ii.  38. 
Rhodes,  isle  of,  story  of  the  dragon  which  ravaged,  iv.  173. 


'ainting,  gave  the  first  fondness  of  that  art 
to  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  vii.  2. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  his  character  of  Lovelace  taken  from  the  Lothario  of  the 
Fair  Penitent,  vii.  408.  characterized  as  a  writer,  409.  his  paper  in  the 
Rambler,  ii.  463. 

Riches,  the  folly  of  pursuing  them  as  the  chief  end  of  our  being,  ii.  280.  the 
true  use  of,  iii.  74.  the  general  desire  of  them  whence  it  proceeds,  123.  the 
peace  of  life  too  often  destroyed  by  incessant  and  zealous  stragglings  for 
them,  ibid,  the  arts  by  which  they  are  gained  frequently  irreconcilable  with 
virtue,  ibid,  not  the  cause  of  happiness,  iv.  332.  tne  general  desire  for,  365. 
not  so  dangerous  as  formerly,  ioid.  hope  of,  more  than  the  enjoyment,  366. 
what  it  is  to  be  rich,  ibid,  avarice  always  poor,  ibid,  story  of  Tom  Tranquil, 
a  rich  man,  ibid,  best  obtained  by  silent  profit  and  industry,  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  Ortogrul  of  Basra.  437.  ill  effects  of,  i.  12. 

Riches  (hereditary,)  advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  iv.  107. 

Ridicule,  the  business  of  comedy,  v.  368. 

Riding,  honours  due  to  the  lady  who  undertook  to  ride  one  thousand  miles  in 
one  thousand  hours,  and  performed  it  in  about  two  thirds  of  the  time,  iv.  166. 
an  equestrian  statue  proposed  to  be  erected  to  her  memory,  167.  difficulties 
respecting  a  proper  inscnption,  168. 

Righteousness  considered,  iv.  412. 

Rio  verde,  translations  of  the  first  two  stanzas  of  that  song,  i.  142. 

Riots,  in  London,  1780,  description  of,  i.  381. 

Roarer,  his  character,  iii.  185. 

Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  earl  of,  life  of,  vii.  157.  son  of  Henry,  earl  of  Roches- 
ter, ibid,  bom  April  10,  1647,  ibid,  educated  at  Burford  school,  ibid,  en- 
tered at  Wadham  college,  ibid,  travelled  into  France  and  Italv,  ibid,  entered 
into  the  sea  service,  ibid,  early  given  to  intemperance,  ibid,  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  comptroller  of  Woodstock  park,  158.  mentioned  by 
Wood  as  the  greatest  scholar  of  all  the  nobility,  ibid,  his  favourite  authors, 
Boileau  and  Cowley,  ibid,  pursues  a  life  of  dranken  gaiety,  ibid,  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Burnet,  which  produced  a  total  change  of  his  manners  and 
opinions,  ibid,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  July  26,  1680.159.  his  character, 
ibid.  mauT  things  imputed  to  him  which  he  is  supposed  not  to  have  written, 
ibid,  the  first  edition  of  his  works  printed  in  the  year  of  his  death,  Antwerp  in 
the  titlepage,  ibid,  character  of  his  works,  ibid,  his  poem  on  Nothing  criti- 
cised, 160.  his  lampoon  on  sir  Car  Scroop,  161.  his  Satire  against  Man  criti- 
cised, ibid,  takes  £.  Settle  under  his  protection,  274. 

Rolt*s  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  preface  to,  v.  247. 

Romances,  the  general  design  or  them,  ii.  15.  those  of  the  former  and  present 
age  compared,  17. 

Romans,  their  donatives  rather  popular  than  virtuous,  iv.  160.  made  no  stand- 
ing provision  for  the  needy,  ibid,  remarks  on,  vi.  10. 

Rome,  supplied  by  Sicily  with  corn,  v.  311.  afterwards  supplied  with  corn  from 
Africa  and  Kgypt,  ibid. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  observations  on  Shakespeare *s  play  of,  v.  176. 

Rona,  account  of  the  i<«land  of,  ix.  56. 

Roscommon,  W^entworth  Dillon,  earl  of,  his  life,  vii.  164.  son  of  James  Dillon, 
earl  of  Roscommon,  bora  in  Ireland,  ibid,  educated  in  Yorkshire,  at  his 
uncle's,  lord  Strafford,  ibid,  sent  to  Caen,  to  study  under  Bochart,  ibid,  is  said 
to  have  had  preternatural  intelligence  of  his  father's  death,  165.  the  credit 
to  be  given  to  such  intelligence,  ibid,  travels  into  Italy,  ibid,  at  the  restora- 
tion returns  to  England,  is  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and  addicU 
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bimielf  to  giming.  166.  gyes  to  Ireland,  and  nude  captain  of  tbe  gmwdi, 
ibid,  attacked  by  three  ruffians  on  his  return  from  tbe  gaming  uble,  is  res- 
cued by  a  half-pay  officer,  to  whcm  he  resigns  his  commission  in  tbe  ^wids, 
ibid,  returns  to  England,  and  marries  a  daughter  of  tbe  earl  of  BorfaDgtoii, 
ibid«  forms  a  plan  of  a  society  for  reforming  our  language,  167.  porpoMsto 
retire  to  Rome,  but  is  attacked  by  the  gout,  and,  with  tbe  atsistiace  of  a 
French  empirick,  dies  in  1684,  and  is  buried  in  Westminster  abbej.  l(iB. 
bis  poetical  character,  ibid.  Drydeo  's  opinion  of  Roscommon's  Esmv  od  tnD»- 
lated  Verse,  169.  his  Art  of  Poetry  praised,  271.  account  of  his  other  pieces, 
ibid.  Mrs.  Phillips's  opinion  of  some  of  his  works,  ibid. 

Rota  club,  account  of,  and  the  members,  vii.  95. 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  observations  on  bis  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  t.  135.  the 
first  who  had  three  nights  of  a  new  play,  vii.  271.  his  life,  407.  bom  at  little 
Beckford,  Bedfordshire,  1673,  ibid,  educated  at  Westminster,  under  Buby, 
ibid,  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  ibid,  at  twenty-five  prodQCcd  the  Am- 
bitious Step-mother,  408.  Tamerlane,  in  1702,  ibid.  Fair  Penitent,  in  1703. 
ibid.  Ulysses,  in  1706,  ibid.  Royal  Convert,  1708,  409.  tbe  Biter,  a  oooiedy, 
1706,410.  Jane  Shore,  1714,  ilud.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  1715,  ibid.  puUisbcsas 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  1709,  411.  under  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Qaeens- 
berry,  ibid,  advised  by  lord  Oxford  to  study  Spanish,  ibid,  succeeded  N.Ttte 
aa  poet  laureate,  ibid,  land  surveyor  of  the  customs,  412.  clerk  of  the  cooncil 
to  tbe  prince  of  Wales,  ibid,  secretary  of  the  presentations,  ibid,  bis  life,  as 
piefized  to  his  translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  by  Dr.  Wellwood,  ibid,  died 
Dec.  6,  1718,  and  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  413.  tbe  tcstimonv  of 
Pope  in  his  favour,  414.  chiefly  considered  as  a  tragick  author  and  trau- 
lator,  416.  character  of  his  works,  ibid.  Pope's  epitaph  intended  for  him, 
viii.  353. 

Royal  society,  inquiry  into.  What  have  they  done  1  ir.  409.  supposed  to  bare 
been  established,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  pablick  diseoo- 
tent,  vii.  429.  review  of  the  history  of,  vi.  76. 

Rudeness  to  convenience,  the  progress  of,  iv.  335. 

Ruling  passion,  M,  Crousaz's  observations  on  Pope's  (pinion  of  it,  v.  203. 

Rum,  account  of  the  island  of,  ix.  123.  land  toere  not  more  than  twopeacc 
halfpenny  an  acre,  124. 

Ropert,  pnnce,  driven  by  admiral  Blake  into  the  Tagus,  vi.  295.  afterwanls 
into  Cartbagena,  296.  his  fleet  destroyed  by  Blake  in  the  harbour  of  MaUgs, 
ibid. 

Rural  elegance,  observations  in  the  jpraiae  of,  viii.  409. 

Rural  situation,  a  sketch  of  its  peculiar  pleasures  and  advantages,  iii.  141. 

Ruricola,  his  observations  upon  the  prevalence  of  a  fond  appetite  for  news, 
ii.  290. 

Sabinus,  Georgius,  de  sacenlote  furem  consolante  epigramma,  viii.  19. 

Sacharissa,  tlust  character  deagoed  by  Waller  for  lady  Dorotbes  Sidaef, 
vii.  180. 

Salmasius,  employed  by  Charles  the  second  to  write  in  defence  of  his  CaUKr  and 
monarchy,  vii.  84.  his  character,  ibid,  publishes  bis  Defensio  Rc«is,  is  \649, 
85.  answered  by  Milton,  ibid,  leaves  a  reply  to  Milton,  which  was  pobhsbed 
by  his  son,  66. 

Salusbury,  Mrs.  epitaph  on,  i.  152. 

Samson  Agonistes,  critical  remarks  on  the  beauties  and  improprielics  of  that 
dramatick  piece,  iii.  158.  charaterized,  vii.  139. 

Sanderson,  Dr.  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  critical  nicety  in  pRpinn;  '^ 

lectures,  ii.  98. 
Sannazarius.  his  inducements  to  the  piscatory  eclogue,  ii.  179. 
Sarpi,  father  I*aul,  hU  life.  vi.  264.  bom  at  Venice,  1552,  ibid,  cdacaiad  ss- 
der  his  mother's  brother,  ibid,  studies  logick  under  Capita  of  Ciemooa, 
ibid,  takes  the  order  of  Servites.  1566,  ibid,  pnblick  professor  of  di»i»^ 
at  Mantua,  265.  his  great  acquisitions  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  and 
Utemture,  ibid,  several  chari^  laid  against  him  in  tbe  inquisitioo,  vbicb 
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retires  to  his  obnvent,  and  writes  the  history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  ibid, 
died  IG23,  269.  his  character,  ibid. 

Satire,  sir  Car  Scroop's  praise  of,  -vii.  161. 

Savage,  Richard,  his  life,  viii.^96.  born  Jan.  10,  1697,  a  son  of  earl  Riyers  by 
the  countess  of  Macclesfield,  96.  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  aban- 
dons him,  ibid,  committed  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  to  be  brought  up  as 
her  own  son,  99.  lady  Mason,  his  grandmother,  takes  some  carre  of  him,  ioid. 
his  godmother,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  left  him  three  hundred  pounds,  which  was  never 
paid  him,  ibid,  placed  at  a  small  grammar  school  near  St.  Alban's,  100.  lord 
Rivers  on  his  death-bed  inquires  particularly  of  him,  and  is  assured  by  his 
mother  that  he  was  dead,  by  which  he  loses  six  thousand  pounds  left  him  by 
his  father,  101.  his  mother  attempts  to  send  him  to  America  secretly,  ibid,  hu 
mother  places  him  with  a  shoemaker  in  Holbom,  102.  on  the  death  of  his 
nurse  discovers  his  parents,  ibid,  applies  to  his  mother,  who  resolves  to  neg- 
lect him,  ibid,  became  an  author  through  necessity,  103.  publishes  his  first 


Richard  Steele,  and  writing  a  pamphlet,  which  he  sells  for  two  guineas,  to 
raise  money,  ibid.  Steele  proposes  to  marry  one  of  his  natural  daughters  to 
Savage,  106.  Steele  discards  him,  ibid,  through  the  intercession  of  Wilki 
obtains  fifty  pounds  from  his  mother,  107.  frequents  the  stage,  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  allows  him  fifty  pounds  a  year  during  her 
life,  108.  Mr.  Wilks  occasionally  allows  him  a  benefit,  which  is  counteracted 
by  his  mother,  109.  writes  the  tragedy  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  110.  Gib- 
ber corrects  the  tragedy.  111.  experiences  the  friendship  of  Aaron  Hill, 
who  writes  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  the  tragedy  of  Overbury,  ibid,  acts 
the  part  of  Overbury,  112.  seventy  guineas  left  for  Savage,  by  Mr.  Hill's 
publishing  his  case  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  113.  his  flattery  to  lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tague in  his  dedication  to  his  volume  of  poems,  ibid,  adds  to  his  reputation 
by  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Georre  the  nrst,  114.  account  of  his  killing  Mr. 
James  Sinclair,  116.  his  trial  and  defence,  116.  is  found  guilty  of  murder, 
118.  be  obtains  a  pardon,  although  it  had  been  greatly  obstructed  by  his  mo- 
ther, 120.  further  accounts  of  his  mother's  enmity,  121.  meets  the  principal 
evidence  against  him  in  distiess,  and  divides  his  only  guinea  with  her,  122. 
his  own  opinion  of  the  killing  of  Sinclair,  123.  lived  a  life  of  want  and  plenty, 
124.  threatens  to  publish  a  narrative  of  his  mother's  conduct,  in  hopes  of  ex- 
torting a  pension  from  her,  ibid,  received  into  the  family  of  lord  lyrconnel, 
who  promises  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  ibid,  writes  the 
Author  to  be  Let,  125.  the  part  he  had  in  the  Dunciad,  127.  his  epigram  on 
Dennis,  128.  receives  twenty  ^ineas  for  a  panegyrick  on  sir  R.  Walpole, 
ibid,  laments  the  misery  of  living  at  other  men's  tables,  129.  publishes  the 
Wanderer,  with  the  character  of  that  poem,  130.  his  peculiar  attention  to 
correctness  in  printing,  131.  sells  the  copy  of  the  Wanderer  for  ten  guineas, 
ibid,  his  quarrel  with  lord  Tyrconnel,  132.  writes  the  Triumph  of  Health  and 
Mirth,  136.  closely  studies  the  great,  ibid,  again  turned  adrift  on  the  world, 
137.  too  much  elevated  by  good  fortune,  138.  his  mother  continues  her  ill 
treatment  of  him,  139.  the  resentment  between  lord  Tyrconnel  and  him  kept 
up  for  many  years,  140.  publishes  the  Bastard,  a  poem,  141.  this  poem  od- 
liges  his  mother  to  retire  from  Bath  to  London,  ibid,  ready  to  accept  the 
praises  of  the  people,  and  to  find  excuses  for  their  censure,  142.  imputed 
none  of  bis  miseries  to  himself,  144.  mistook  the  love,  for  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue, ibid,  his  actions  precipitate  and  blameable,  his  writings  tended  to  the 
propagation  of  morality  and  piety,  ibid,  exerts  all  his  interest  to  be  appointed 
poet  laureate,  but  is  disappointed,  145.  becomes  volunteer  laureate  to  the 
queen,  for  which  the  queen  sends  him  fifty  pounds,  and  leave  to  continue  it 
annually,  146.  accused  of  influencing  elections  against  the  court,  149.  an  in- 
formation against  him  in  the  King's  Bench,  for  publishing  an  obscene  pam- 
pMet,  ibid,  writes  the  Progress  of  a  Divine,  150.  satirized  in  the  Weekly  Mis- 
cellany, and  defended  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma|[azine,  151.  the  information 
dismissed  by  sir  Philip  Yorke«  152.  purposes  wnting  the  Progress  of  a  Free- 
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thioLa,  BS3.  hitpncticc  to  coDCulhimselrfmm  his  friends,  whilA  be  ipnt 
Ibc  qiMca's  pf  psan,  ibid.  *ir  RicbuJ  Walpolt  promises  bim  the  fint  plan 
tacani.  dm  eiccediag  two  hundred  pouDdi  a  yet,  154.  dcdicils  a  poem  «■ 
rollick  Spirit  to  the  prince  of  Walei,  for  which  he  rcceiTed  no  rewani,  lit. 
loi  >  giemt  put  of  the  jai  lived  bj  iDvitatiaDs,  and  lodged  bj  acddtoi, 

whemei  he  wtat  could  not  confonn  to  the  economy  of  i  family,  161.  as  hit 
aMtin  gteir  dapeiite.  his  repntation  dectiaed.  163.  ptoposes  to  publish  bu 
worts  bj  sabacnptiun.  bat  not  u  macb  encouiaged  M  he  either  eipected  or 
■Mnted,  spent  ihe  ntoi^j  he  received,  and  never  published  bis  poems,  164. 
bAomTeriaJ  ^rqnaintance,  165.  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  loses  both  his  prm- 
pecl  of  preieimenl  and  his  annuitv,  166.  purposes  wriliiig  a  new  tragrdi.OB 
the  noTT  of  sir  John  Orerbniy,  ibid,  writes  a  poem  on  the  death  of  the  qnea, 
oa  her  iubseijaent  birthday,  I6T.  bis  Frieods  send  him  into  Wales,  on  a  pro- 
Bise  of  allowing  bim  Bfly  pounds  a  ^ear,  169.  forms  encbanting  pnapecti  of 
a  cOBBirv  Ufe,  170.  takes  a  loilgii^  \b  the  liberties  of  the  fleet,  and  leceiva 
one  gaiua  a  week  of  bis  friends'  subscription,  ibid,  sets  ofF  for  Wales  in  July, 
1139.  spends  all  bis  toooev  before  he  reaches  Bristol,  geu  a  fresh  remittancf, 
•mves  at  Brwtol,  where  b«  a  well  received,  and  slays  for  some  time,  and  at 
last  e«s  10  Swaosea.  the  place  of  bis  destination.  173.  bis  annuity  grtatly 
diBusLihed.  174.  conplett*  his  tragedy,  ibid,  ictnros  lo  Bristol,  where  thirty 
poonds  IS  subscribed  tu  bun,  176.  becomes  neglected  at  Bristol,  ibid,  ir- 
mied  ai  Briitol.  and  his  lellcr  to  a  friend  on  that  occasion.  179.  is  very 
kiadlt  Imiol  by  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  180.  hii  poem  LmidaD  and  Birttof 
dehDnieJ,  lii-i.  bis  letter  to  afrieod,  who  advised  bim  not  to  publish  Londoa 
and  Brii^  delineated.  184.  postportes  the  publication,  185.  dies  in  primi, 
Aug.  1.  1T43.  aod  barwd  in  the  chnnHi  yard  of  St.  Peter's,  Bri^iol,  187.  ha 
prraoo  described,  ibid,  his  character,  it><^-  allowed  twenty  pounds  a  year  hj 
Pupc.  viri.  318.  '■ 

Savevkaf^ts.  Sukey.  ber  eomfdaint,  iv.  308.  by  marriage  articles  to  ban  a 
nuch  kepi,  309.  ber  basbaDd  provides  a  coach  without  buses,  311. 

Scalocr,  ka  partiality  in  piefierring  Virgil  to  Homer,  ii.  440. 


Snucr.  Edward,  his  history,  ir.  U. 
Scudal.  Ihe  ladies'  dispouuoi 


, iL224. 

Srana.  Jack,  bis  histiiry,  iv.  37. 

Scbe«r>,  the  Idler's  priiilege  of  formios  tbem,  iv.  133. 

Scbtflar.  bis  hop«  on  entering  at  the  umvcrsily,  i.  IS,   view  of  the  genera]  lib 

al.  Iti.  the  liK  <rf  a.  i.  1 1&.  jfHmal  of  three  days.  iv.  346. 
Si-buils.  ifcc  ^udy  proper  for,  lii.  76,  account  i^tbe  practice  of '  barring  otl' 

Scbivlioasia',  an  boiie>t  and  useful  einplavment,  vii.  74, 

d'hs  of  it  nsmiw  aod  difficult  of  access,  iii.  76.  the  pngr«i  of  it 


s.  tW  ewnaranoKBI  of  Ibem  by  ibe  patronage  of  tba  great,  casual  and 
d^ctnatinj,  ui.  78. 
SfUtiaad.  J'-^insKi'i  journey.     S«  Hebride*. 
Scvclaad.  New.  owidenikiM   on   the  cslabUshment  of  a   ccdony  ibeft,  vL 

Sci-,r:<.  >i-n.  bb  slort,  iv.  SSd. 

^as..^z«.  the  cbaa^  o^  them  prodmctiTe  of  a  remarkable  variation  of  the  iceaei 

«>««re,  01.89. 
S.-nirMe  ^.p.  accoul  af  that  fied  at  Oiliird  by  the  parliament  parly,  1M6, 

Seh^'s  ^OMMit.     See  FalkiaBd  islaods. 
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Seduction  of  inoocence,  a  detail  of  the  infamous  arts  and  gradationt  by  wliicli  it 

is  often  effected,  iii.  303. 
Seged,  his  history,  iii.  444. 
Self-conceit,  the  strong  disposition  of  nrany  to  indulge  it,  ii.  357.  how  easily 

promoted,  ibid,  by  what  artifices  men  of  this  quality  delude  themselves. 

Self-denial,  thoughts  on,  iv.  302. 

Self-knowledge,  its  great  importance,  ii.  117.  iii.  234.  a  happy  preservative 
against  indiscretion  and  vice,  ii.  137.  frequently  obstructed  by  partiality  and 
self-love,  ii>.  234.  the  deplorable  folly  of  opposing  our  own  convictions, 
236.  - 

Serenus,  his  hinory,  iv.  35. 

Serge,  Dick,  his  htstory,  iv.  28. 

Sermon,  an  annual  one  at  Huntingdon,  in  commemoration  of  the  conviction  of 
the  witches  of  Warbois,  v.  67. 

Sermons,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  ix.  289. 

Serotinus,  his  quick  rise  to  conspicuous  eminence,  iii.  279. 

Servants,  the  importance  of  a  wise  regulation  of  our  conduct  towards  them,  ii. 
324.  their  praise  of  their  superiours  the  highest  panegyric  of  private  virtue, 
ibid,  the  danger  of  betraying  our  weakness  to  them  one  motive  to  a  regular 
life,  325.  the  tolly  of  giving  them  orders  by  hints  only,  iv.  285.  their  custom  of 
receiving  money  from  strangers  condemned  by  Savage,  in  his  poem  on 
Publick  Spirit,  viii.  157. 

Settle,  Klkanah,  supported  himself  by  standing  elegies  and  epithalamiums,  iv. 
187.  his  character  by  Dryden,  vii.  253.  remarks  on  his  play  of  the  emperesa 
of  Morocco,  ibid,  writes  a  vindication,  with  a  specimen,  260.  protected  by 
the  earl  of  Rochester,  274.  attacks  Dryden  on  his  medal,  277.  made  city 
poet,  ibid,  spent  his  latter  days  in  contriving  shows  for  fain,  and  died  in  an 
hospital,  ibia. 

Sbadwell  succeeds  Dryden  as  poet  laureate,  vii.  283. 

Shaftesbury,  lord,  account  of  him  by  Mr.  Gray,  viii.  481. 

Shakespeare,  William,  proposals  for  printing  his  dramatick  works,  1766,  v.  95. 
difficulties  in  explaining  the  original  meaning  of  the  author,  96.  preface  to 
the  edition  of  his  works,  1768,  103.  his  eminent  success  in  tragicomedy,  iii. 
242.  only  two  editions  of  his  works  from  1623  to  1664,  vii.  108.  his  Tem- 
pest altered  by  Dryden  and  Davenant,  252.  his  plots  in  the  hundred  novels 
of  Cintfaio,  258.  Drvden's  Troilus  and  Cressida  altered  from  Shakespeare, 
265.  an  edition  of  his  works,  in  six  quarto  volumes,  published  by  Pope,  in 
1721,  viii.  271.  the  deficiencies  of  this  edition  detected  by  Thcc^ald,  272. 
merits  of  Pope's  edition,  ibid. 

Shenstone,  William,  his  life,  viii.  408.  bom  at  Leasowes,  in  Hales  Owen, 
Shropshire,  1714,  ibid,  entered  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  1732,  ibid, 
published  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  1737.  his  Judgment  of  Hercules,  1741. 
his  Schoolmistress,  1742,  409.  wanders  about  to  acquaint  himself  with  life, 
ibid,  delights  in  rural  elegance,  ibid,  died  1763,411.  his  character,  ibid. 
Gray's  account  of  him,  412.  account  of  his  works,  ibid. 

Shiels,  Robert,  the  writer  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  commonly  attributed  to 
Cibber,  viii.  90.  some  account  of  him,  ibid. 

Shifter,  Dick,  his  history,  iv.  358.  disappointed  in  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life,  359. 

Sicily,  island  of,  supplied  the  Romans  with  com,  v.  31 1. 

Sidney,  lady  Dorothea,  addressed  by  Mr.  Waller  under  the  name  of  Sacharissa, 
vii.  180.  marries  the  earl  of  Sunderiand,  181.  Waller's  repartee  to  her,  ibid. 

Simile,  what  it  should  be,  viii.  329. 

Sinclair,  James,  account  of  his  being  killed  by  Savage  and  his  companions,  viii. 
115. 

Singularity,  in  general  displeasing,  iv.  136.  instances  in  which  it  is  praise* 
worthy,  138. 

Skating,  two  translations  of  lines  under  a  print  of  persons  skating,  1. 145. 

Skinner,  (the  erammarian)  account  of  his  writings,  v.  29. 

Sky,  islands  of,  ix.  45. 

▼OL.   IX.  SB 
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Slaoet  Castle»  acommt  of,  iz.  15. 

Sleep,  considered,  !▼.  242.  equally  &  leveller  with  death,  ihid.  Aleiander  per- 
ceived himself  to  be  human  only  by  the  necessity  of  sleep,  243. 

Sloane,  sir  Hans,  satirized  by  Dr.  King  in  the  Transactioner,  vii.  385. 

Smith,  Dr.  instance  of  Wilkes's  eenerosity  to  him,  viii.  107. 

Smith,  or  Neale,  Edmund,  his  life,  by  Dr.  Oldisworth,  vti.  361.  son  of  s  mer- 

.  chant  of  the  name  of  Neale,  by  a  daughter  of  baron  Lechmeie,  ibid,  took 
the  name  of  Smith  from  being  brought  up  by  an  uncle  of  that  name,  ibid. 
ednoUed  at  Westminster,  under  Busby,  and  removed  to  Oiford,  ibid,  his 
character,  362.  character  of  his  works,  163.  his  life  by  Dr.  Johiaoo,  372. 
bom  at  Handley,  in  Worcestershire,  ibid,  educated  at  Westminster,  and 
took  his  maater*s  degree  at  Oxford,  1696,  ibid,  narrowly  escaped  expulsioa 
lor  inegularitics  in  1700,  373.  expelled  1705,  374.  resides  in  London,  ibid. 
account  of  his  works,  375.  dedicates  Phcdra,  a  tragedy,  to  the  maronitof 
Halilax,  who  had  prepared  to  reward  him  with  a  place  of  three  hoadred  a 
year,  which  he  loses  through  not  soliciting  it,  ibid,  purposes  writing  a  tra- 
gedy of  lady  Jane  Grey ;  retires  into  the  country  for  that  purpose,  wbnt 
he  died  in  JuIt,  1710,  377.  the  story  of  his  bdng  employed  to  alter  Claren- 
don's History  nJse,  ibid,  copy  of  his  Analysb  of  Pocockius,  381. 

Smollett,  Dr.  an  obelisk  raised  to  his  memory  near  the  place  of  bis  biitb,  ii. 
156. 

Smusgle,  Ned,  his  history,  iv.  421. 

Sneaker,  Jack,  a  hearty  friend  to  the  present  establishment,  his  history,  it. 
181. 

Snug',  Dick,  his  story,  iv.  381. 

Snug,  Timothy,  his  history,  iv.27. 

Sober,  Mr.  hb  history,  iv.  240. 

Sobriety,  considered,  iv.  412. 

Society,  mutual  beneviolence  the  great  end  of  it,  iL  270. 

Softly,  Sam,  his  story,  iv.  422. 

Soldiers,  on  the  bravery  of  the  English,  vi.  149.  their  contemptible  state  la 
tiiM  of  peace,  iv.  210.  their  wish  hr  war  not  always  sincere,  211. 

Solid,  Jack,  his  story,  iv.  381. 

Solitnde,  inquiry  into  the  state  of  happiness  in,  i.  244.  a  relish  for  those  plea- 
sures an  argument  of  a  good  disposition,  ii.  22.  the  disgustful  tcdioosaesoi 
it  to  many,  ibid,  the  peraliar  pleasures  of  it,  iu.  140. 

Sonervile.  Mr.  his  Ufie,  viiL  93.  bom  at  Edston  in  Warwickshire,  1693,  ibid. 
educated  at  Winchester,  and  fellow  of  New  Coflege,  ibid,  died  Jily  19. 
1742,  and  an  accoont  of  his  death  by  Shenstone,  ibid,  account  of  bb  works, 
94. 

Sophren,  his  letter  on  frugality,  iL  273.  his  history,  iv.  318. 

Sorrow,  the  indulgence  of  it  incapaciutes  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  cootCBptt^ 
tioM,  ii.  23.  the  experience  of  it  a  preservative  against  the  vanities  of  tbe 
world,  29.  cantiom  against  it,  227.  instructions  for  preventing  it,  231. 

Soul.  Dr.  Boerhaave*s  opinion  of  the,  vi.  287. 

Southern,  the  first  who  had  two  nights  of  a  new  play,  viL  271. 

Spectator,  notes  ic^pectiag  the  writers,  etc  in  that  pobbcatioo,  vii.  ^y^ 
first  Ei^Hish  publication  that  Uught  minuter  decencies  and  inferioar  dstKs, 
ibid.  adTuntagcs  of  such  publications,  429.  designed  to  divert  the  attcntioa 
of  the  people  from  publick  discontent,  430.  observations  oo  the  ck**^,? 
sir  Roger  de  CovcrleT,  ibid,  observattons  on  sir  Andrew  Fieeport,  «l. 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  of  them  sold  daily,  432. 

Spence,  Mr.  published  a  critidfli  on  Pope's  translation  of  the  Odjmj,  ^ 
274.  Forvks  a  friendship  with  Vofe,  by  which  he  obtains  piefer«ntBtK 
church,  ibtd. 

Spenser.  Edmund,  soase  imitatioas  of  his  diction  censured,  in.  79.  one  of  us 
fttaaaascompnred  with  the  same,  as  altered  by  Prior,  viiL  21.  ^       , 

Spintnoos  hquocs,  the  bad  eftcts  from  the  use  of,  vi.  26.  eight  BiIhoBS  oi 
gallons  eottsumcd  erery  Tear  in  £aeland,  ibid. 

Spleen,  extracts  from  air  RI  Blackmore*s  essuy  on,  viii.  45. 

Spm,  Dr.  TVmws.  his  hfe  of  Cowley  rather  a  frmeral  ontion  than  a  ktftAT, 
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vu.  1.  assisted  Buckingham  in  writing  the  Kehearsal,  272.  his  life,  388. 
born  at  Tallaton,  DeTonsnire,  1636,  ibid,  became  commoner  at  Oxford,  ]651« 
ibid,  takes  orders,  and  made  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  assisted  in  writing  the  Rehearsal,  ibid,  a  favourite  of  Wilkin% 
and  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  ibid,  writes  the  history  of 
the  Royal  Society,  389.  made  bishop  of  Rochester,  1648,  ibid,  writes  the 
history  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  ibia.  made  commissioner  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  ibid,  stood  neuter  respecting  the  Declaration,  ibid,  withdraws  from 
the  commission,  390.  in  a  conference  whether  the  Crown  was  vacant,  spoke 
in  favour  of  his  old  master,  ibid,  a  plan  laid  to  charge  him  and  others  with 
a  plot  to  restore  king  James,  ibid,  the  bishop  seized,  and  confined  for  some 
time,  391.  in  the  cause  of  Sacheverell  appeared  among  the  friends  of  the 
church,  ibid,  died  May  20,  1713,  ibid,  anecdotes  of  him  and  Burnet,  in  the 
pulpit,  ibid,  list  of  his  works,  392. 

Spring,  an  ode,  i.  118.  the  pleasures  of  that  season  displayed,  ii.  21. 

Sprightly,  Robin,  his  observations  on  watering-places, ^d  of  a  select  set  at  one 
of  them,  Iv.  379.  his  farther  account  of  company  at  the  Wells,  395. 

Stafford,  lord,  character  of,  by  sir  John  Denham,  vii.  63. 

Stag,  account  of  those  in  the  islands  of  Sky,  ix.  79.  verses  on  the  head  of  a 
stag,  vii.  208. 

Stage,  the  origin  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  v.  1 10.  advantages  of  the  mingled 

*  drama.  111.  tragedy,  comedy,  and  history,  distinguished,  112.  objections  to 
the  want  of  unity  of  time  and  place  removed,  llo.  the  laws  of  dramatic  ac- 
tion stated,  ui.  240.  the  complaint  concerning  the  dramatick  art  being  long 
exhausted,  iv.  157.  thoughts  on  the  appearance  of  new  actors,  221.  new  ac- 
tors compared  to  new  monarchs,  222.  the  cruelty  of  combinations  for  or 
agunst  young  actors,  223.  tragedies  in  rhyme  introduced  soon  after  the  Re- 
storation, vii.  249.  a  controversy  between  Dryden  and  sir  R.  Howard  on 
dramatick  ryhme,  250.  not  attended  with  much  proiit  in  the  time  of  Dryden, 

271.  Southern 4he  first  who  had  two  niehts  and  Kowe  three  nights  of  a  new 
play,  ibid,  a  flattering  dedication  to  a  play  a  principal  part  of  the  profit  of  an 
autnor,  ibid.  Dryden  wrote  prologues  for  two  gidneas  each,  and  afterwards 
raised  them  to  three  guineas,  ibid,  said,  by  Muone,  to  have  charged  more* 

272.  Dryden's  observations  on  Rymer's  remarks  on  the  traffedifs  of  the  last 
age,  350.  Dennis's  reasons  for  paying  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  an  audi- 
ence, vii.  457.  account  of  the  dispute  between  Collier  and  the  poets,  viii.  27. 
vindication  of  the  licensers  of,  in  the  case  of  Brooke's  Gustavus  Vasa,  v. 
329. 

Stagecoach,  characters  in  a  stagecoach,  iv.  62. 

Standi^h,  Mrs.  her  character,  it.  57. 

Startle^  Will,  his  story,  iv.  381. 

Steady,  Tom,  his  story,  iv.  380. 

Steele,  sir  R.  sold  the  comedy  of  the  Drummer  for  fifty  guineas,  vii.  437.  his 
controversy  with  Addison  on  the  Peerage  Bill,  443.  patronises  Savage, 
viii.  104.  story  of  writing  a  pamphlet,  ibid,  story  of  his  being  served  by  bai- 
liffs in  livery,  105.  proposes  marryioff  one  of  his  natural  dauj^hten  to  Savage, 
106.  discards  Savage,  ibid,  the  early  friendship  between  him  and  Addison, 
vii.  419.  borrows  one  hundred  pounds  of  Addison,  which  he  reclaims  by  an 
execution,  420. 

Stella,  odes  to,  i.  125,  126,  127,  128.  Stella,  Mrs.  Johnson,  invited  by  Swift 
into  Ireland,  viii.  196.  removes  to  Dublin,  and  marries  Swift,  208.  diet 
January  28, 1728.  her  end  supposed  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  neglect  of 
Swift,  214. 

Stepney,  George,  his  life,  vii.  226.  descended  from  the  family  at  Pendegrast, 
Pembrokeshire ;  born  at  Westminster,  1663,  ibid,  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  removed  to  Cambridge,  ibid,  engaged  in  many  foreign  employments, 
ibid,  died  in  1707,  and  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  ibid,  his  epitaph,  ibid, 
character  of  his  works.  227. 

Stoicks,  their  erroneous  system  concerning  evil,  ii.  156. 

Stonehenffe,  conjectures  on,  i.  391. 

Strand,  cnaracterized,  i.  1. 
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jtr,  216.  leadi  monc;  to  tlia  pow  withoat  iaUrat,  but  rtqoirt)  tht  nftj- 
■DCDt  wilhoul  chuitji,  ibid-  hii  cantiDual,  increuing  upeiit;,  217.  fait  gU- 
diMuaaddeafnMiiacreaie,  ibid,  alwajra  cueful  irfbii  money,  218.  Ftdite 
Converulioa,  pubUihed  1738,  ibid,  dirccuons  Coi  urvuili,  soon  BfUr  bii 
dealh,  ibid,  lowi  big  mcDlal  powen,  ibid,  dies  ia  October,  1744,  in  hii  78tta 

S.  319.  fail  pomis  u  in  autbor,  ibid.  .dicUled  political  opiuioas  to  the 
„iiib,  ibid,  delivered  Irelaod  from  plunder  and  appieuioD,  ibid.  Itiihnay 
date  Ibeir  ricbei  and  proiperitjr  fiain  his  palroaage,  37.  lemaiks  oo  hit  worki, 
ibid,  descrtad  the  nhigs,  when  tbey  deserted  their  priaciplei,  231.  bii  cha- 
racter a>  a  chutchmiin.  ibid,  bis  pereoD,  temper,  and  economy,  222.  Uoiy 
of  Cay  and  Pope  vijiliag  him  afler  thejr  had  mpped,  223.  hii  character  by 
Dr.  Delaoy,  224.praDuteslbesubictiptiQD  foi  Pope's  liaaslalioQ  oftheltiad, 
267.  joins  with  Pope  in  publishing  tbrce  volumes  nf  Miicellanies,  275.  pab- 
lished  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Scnblerui,  ia  conjunction  nitb 
Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  2S8.  namiwaeu  of  mind  in  hi*  letters.  317.  Ihe  re- 
pan  of  Pope  having  wtilten  a  defamatoty  iife  of  him  grouodless,  SIB. 

Sycophants,  their  infamous  character,  ii.  494. 

Sydenham,  llionias,  hii  life,  vi.  405.  bom  at  Winford  Eagle,  in  Donetihire, 
1624,  ibid,  entered  commoner  of  Magdalen  hall,  Oifot^,  1642,  406.  ba- 
chelor ofFbyuck,  I64B,  ibid,  did  not  take  up  the  praclice  of  physick  with- 
out having  qualified  biniielf  Jor  it,  as  was  reported,  407.  practises  physick 
in  Westminster,  411.  died  1629,412.  bis  character,  ibid. 

Symerons,  or  fugitive  Negroea,  enter  into  treaty  with  sii  Fiwicii  Ur^e,  vi, 

Talbot,  mils,  a  «nt«r  in  the  Kanbler,  ii.  150. 

I'alisker  in  Sky,  account  of,  ii.  71. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  observations  on  Shakespeare's,  v-  160. 

Tasw,  represents  spirits  ai  promoling  or  obstructing  events  by  external  agency, 

vii.  47.  represents  the  pleasures  uti  splendours  of  heaven,  4S. 
Taste,  low,  censured,  iii.  331. 

Tate,  Nihum,  died  in  the  Mint,  in  extreme  poverty,  viL  412. 
Tatler,  Doles  of  some  of  the  writers,  rii.  427.  designed  to  divert  the  attention  of 

poople  from  publick  discontent,  430- 
TaiatiOD  no  Tyranny,  anaDsim  to  the  resolutioiks  and  address  of  the  American 

Congress,  1775,  vi.  224. 
Tea,  review  of  Mr.  Hanvray'a  Essay  on,  vi-  20. 
Tears,  the  true  biste  of,  vii-  28. 
I'ediousness  in  a  poet,  the  moat  fatal  sf  all  faults,  viii-  18.  chaiacteiiied, 

ibid. 
Temper,  good,  by  what  means  it  is  bequeiUly  vitiated,  ii.  360. 
Temperance,  the  cause  of,  iv.  412. 
Tempest,  general  observations  on  Shakespeare's,  v.  155. 
Tempest,  Tom,  a  friend  of  the  house  of  Sluart,  history  of,  iv.  ISO. 
I'emple,  Rev.  Mr.  his  chantcler  of  Gray,  viii.  480. 
Temple,  sir  William,  patronises  Swift,  viii.  193.   leavM  his  manuscripU  to 

Svrifl,  196. 
Templeman,  Geoeraphis  Metrica,  Latine,  L  191. 
Teinptationi  to  vice,  the  motives  to  resist  them,  with  the  difficulty  atteoding 

that  resistance,  ii.  332. 
Tcrnu  of  art,  the  necessity  of,  iv.  367, 
Teinats,  account  of  the  king  and  inhabilaoU  of,  vi.  368. 
TetricB,  a  lively  example  of  habitual  peevishness,  ii.  350. 
Thalei,  the  departure  of,  from  London,  i.  t. 
Theatre,  Greek,  general  conclusion  to  Btumoy's,  v.  414. 
Theobald,  observations  on  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  v.  100,  137,  173.  ( 

po«s  the  deficiencies  of  Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  viii.  272.  celebrat 

by  Pope  in  the  Dunciad,  276, 
Theocritus,  Eicerpla  of,  i.  190. 

'ilieadore,  the  Hermit  of  TenerilTe,  the  tiuonof,  ix.  162. 
Thrilby,  Mr.  assists  Pope  in  the  notes  to  the  Iliad,  viii.  264- 
Thonason,  Jsmes,  his  life,  viii.  366.  son  of  a  minister  at  Ednam,  in  Roibnr[ 
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bom  1700,  ibid,  educated  under  Mr.  Biccarton,  ibid,  removes  to  Londoo, 
367.  becomes  acquainted  with  Mallet  and  Aaron  Hill,  ibid,  sells  his  poem 
on  Winter  to  Mr.  Millan,  ibid,  dedicates  his  Winter  to  sir  Spencer  Compton, 
from  whom  he  receives  a  present  of  twenty  guineas,  368.  it  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Rundle  to  lord  chancellor  Talbot,  369.  publishes  Summer,  a  poem  on 
the  death  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Britannia,  in  1727,  ibid,  is  entertained 
in  the  family  of  lord  Binning,  ibid,  publishes  Spring  in  1728,  and  Autumn, 
1730,  ibid,  writes  Sophonisba,  1727, 370.  'the  prologue  to  Sophoni&ba  written 
by  Pope  and  Mallet,  ibid,  travels  with  a  son  of  chancellor  Talbot,  ibid,  gets 
the  place  of  secretary  of  briefo,  371.  writes  bis  poem  on  liberty,  ibid,  loses 
his  place  by  the  death  of  the  chancellor,  ibid,  allowed  a  pension  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year  bv  the  prince  of  Wales,  372.  writes  the  tragedy  of 
Agamemnon,  1738,  ibid,  license  refused  to  his  Edward  and  Eleonora,  373. 
in  conjuncUon  with  Mallet  writes  the  Masque  of  Alfred,  ibid,  writes  Tan- 
cred  and  Sieismunda,  1745,  ibid,  appointed  Surveyor-general  of  the  Leeward 
islands,  ibid,  publishes  his  last  piece,  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  ibid,  died 
1748,  and  buned  at  Richmond,  374.  his  person  described,  ibid,  his  tragedy 
of  Coriolanus  brought  on  the  sta^e  after  nis  death  by  the  friendship  of  sir 
George  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Quin,  ibid,  his  friendly  letter  to  his  sister,  ibid, 
character  of  his  works,  377. 
Thought,  the  power  of,  in  animals,  iv.  219.  some  men  never  think,  ibid,  whether 

the  soul  always  thinks,  220.  further  inquiries  on  thought,  221. 
Thraso,  his  reflections  on  the  influence  of  fear  and  fortitude,  iu.  98,  99. 
llirasybulus,  a  remarkable  instance  of  being  deluded  by  flattery,  iii.  267. 
Thrale,  Mrs.  impromptu  on  her  completing  her  thirty-fifth  year,  i.  145.  letters 

to,  31 1. 
Thrale,  Henry,  esq.  epitaph  on,  i.  153. 
Thyer,  Mr.  publishes  two  volumes  of  Butler's  works,  vii.  148. 
Tickell,  Thomas,  his  life,  viii.  85.  born  1686,  at  Bridekirk,  in  Cumberland, 
ibid,  entered  at  Oxford,  April,  1701,  ibid,  initiated  under  the  patronage  of 
Addison,  ibid,  his  translation  of  Homer  preferred  to  Pope's,  86.  a  conver- 
sation between  Pope  and  Addison  on  the  translation,  ibid,  under-secretaxy 
to  Mr.  Addison,  88.  secretary  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  89.  died  April 
23,  1740,  ibid,  a  contributor  to  the  Spectators,  ibid,  the  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  publuhed  by  him,  supposed  to  have  been  Addison's,  viii.  268. 
Time,  the  neglect  of  the  present  hour  censured,  iv.  103.  the  loss  of,  considered, 
115.  considerations  on  the  loss  of,  i.  207.  the  best  remedy  for  grief,  276.  the 
principal  employment  of  it  should  be  directed  with  a  view  to  the  end  of  our 
existence,  ii.  378.  the  negligent  waste  of  it  censured,  iii.  11.  ought  to  be 
spent  with  frugality,  and  improved  with  diligence,  12,  25.  the  injustice  of 
wasting  the  time  of  others,  iv.  191.  statesmen  and  patrons  more  reproached  for 
it  than  they  deserve,  ibid,  those  who  attend  statesmen  the  most  criminal, 
ibid,  a  tribute  of  time  to  be  paid  to  a  multitude  of  tyrants,  292.  the  continual 
progress  of,  taken  notice  of  by  all  nations,  277.  the  effects  of  the  progress  not 
regarded,  278. 
Timon  of  Athens,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  play  of,  v.  170. 
Titus  Andronicus,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  play  of,  v.  170. 
Tomkyns,  apprehended  for  being  concerned  in  a  plot  against  parliament  with 

Waller,  vu.  189.  convicted  and  executed,  193. 
Tradesman,  the  progress  of,  in  London,  iv.  89.  the  folly  of  his  seeking  happi- 
ness in  rural  retirement,  91.  case  of  one  attempting  to  become  a  wit  and  a 
critick,  iv.  288.  impropriety  of  his  turning  fop  and  fine  gentleman,  429. 
Tragedy  more  uniform  than  comedy,  v.  398.  critical  remarks  on  the  manner 

of  composing  it,  iii.  94. 
Tragicomedy,  the  nature  and  design  of  it,  iii.  241.  Shakespeare's  eminent  suc- 
cess in  that  species  of  dramatick  composition,  242. 
Tranquil,  Tom,  (a  rich  man,)  his  history,  iv.  366. 

Tranouilla,  her  account  of  the  addresses  of  Venustulus,  Fungosa,  Fksculus, 
and  Dentatus,  designed  as  a  contrast  to  the  narrative  of  Hymensus,  iii.  66. 
her  marriage  with  Ilymenaeus,  and  the  felicity  with  which  it  was  attended, 
287. 
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TmuUlioM,  obMrvatiou  on,  iv.  350.  ■  production  ol  modenu,  ibid,  the  pio- 
greu  of,  3S1.  earl;  ciUtivaLed  in  England,  353.  ill  progreti  ia  Ei^iaod, 
ibid,  the  progren  of,  viii.  334.  nnknotm  in  Greece,  ibid,  not  much  read  in 
Italj,  3.15.  lUle  of,  in  France,  ibid. 

Tnnilalor,  chaructei  of  a  good  translalnr,  vii.  417. 

Trapp'a  Sermoni,  cbk  oF  (he  abridgment  of,  r.  463. 

Travels,  directioiu  for  wnling  worlu  of,  iv.  406.  specimea  of  the  common  me' 
ihod  of  nriting  journals  oftraveli,  433. 

Treacle,  Zachary,  complaint  against  his  idle  wife,  iv.  193.  bis  wiie'a  answer 
and  complaints  against  her  huaband,  331. 

Trees,  the  nant  of.  in  a  good  part  of  Scotland,  ii.  T. 

Troilua  and  Creisida,  abservaiioos  on  Shakespeare's  pla;  of,  v.  173. 

Trumbull,  sir  William,  Pope's  epitaph  on  him,  viii.  3S0. 

Trutb,  its  high  original  and  vast  importance,  ii.  465.  its  easy  entrance  into  the 
mind  when  introduced  by  desire  and  attended  with  pleaiure,  iii.  37B.  a 
steady  regard  to  Ibe  lustre  of  moral  and  religioul  truth,  a  certain  direction  to 
happmess,  345.  the  crime  of  the  violation  of,  iv.  306.  the  want  of  it  in  bis~ 
tonans  lamented,  ibid,  eiemplilied  in  an  Englishman's  and  a  Frenchman'a 
account  of  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  207.   how  far  ridicule  the  tott  of  it, 

_  viii.  470. 

I  cbaracler,  ii.  466. 


Trjphenu 
Tucker,  D 


Tur«nne 

miilakes,  ii.  15S. 
Turk,  characletiied  IS  a  husband,  i.  114. 
Turpicola,  her  hisloij,  iii.  382. 

Twelfth  Night,  observalioni  on  Shakespeare's  comedy  of,  v.  161. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  comedy  of,  ».  I56. 
Tyrconnel,  lord,  lakei  Savage  into  his  house,  and  promises  him  a  pension  of 

two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  viii.  134.  his  quarrel  with  Savage,  133. 
Tytlei'i  Historical  Inquiry  cooceming  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  review  of,  vi.  80. 
Vafer.  his  character  of  an  insidious  flatterer,  iii.  268. 
Vagario,  his  character,  ii.  133. 
Vagulua,  his  account  of  Squire  Bluster,  iii.  175. 

Vahleaso,  his  excellent  remark  upon  resigning  his  commisdon,  ii.  141. 
Vanessa,  her  unhappy  partiality  for  Swift,  and  death,  viii.  309.  hy  her  will 

orders  the  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  to  he  published,  210. 
Van  Homtigh,  Mn.    See  Vanessa. 

Vanity  of  aulhon,  represented  in  the  case  of  Misellus,  ii.  78.  excessive,  ex- 
emplified to  the  character  of  Mr.  Frolick,  390.  iu  tendency  (o  idlencM, 

iii.  331. 
Venice,  account  of  the  quarrel  between  that  stale  and  Paul  the  fifth,  vi.  367. 
Venuatulus,  the  manner  of  his  addresses  to  Tranquilla.  iii.  66,  his  unmail; 

and  timid  conduct  ei posed,  98. 
Verecondului.  (he  infelicities  he  sustained  through  his  habitual  bashfulness  and 

timidit;^,  iii.  245. 
Versification,  remarks  on  its  rules,  ii.  404,  413.  the  peculiarity  of  Mil(aa's,  in 

his  Paradise  Lost,  414.    See  Virgil. 
Vice,  (he  descriptions  oF  it  ia  writing  should  be  always  calculated  to  eicile  dis- 

giit(.  ii.  30.  the  essence  of,  contidered,  vi.  T I . 
Vi[ious  in(romissiDo,  case  of,  v.  470. 
Victoria,  her  letter  on  the  foolith  aniiety  to  eicel  merely  in  the  charms  of 

eiternal  beauty,  iii.  1 16.  on  the  mortifications  arising  from  (he  loss  of  it,  130. 
Vida,  his  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  Virgil's  vciiilicatian,  ii.  434.  his  Art  of 

Poetrv  translated  by  Chnstopher  Pitt,  vi.  71. 
Vines,  iirsi  planted  by  Noah,  v.  313.  progress  of  the  culliialion  of,  ibid.  or. 

dered  to  be  destroyed  by  an  edict  of  Domilian,  ibid,  of  Franca,  luperiour  to 

the  mines  of  America.319. 
Virgil,  in  what  respect  luperiour  in  pastoral  poetry,  ii.  181.  remarks  on  the 
judicious  propriety  of  his  versification,   163.    why  preferred  lo  Homer   bj 
Scaliger,  ii.  440.  the  plan  of  his  .l::neid  formed  upon  (lie  writings  of  Homer, 


liv 


^.  rj.  6.  specimen  o(  a  John  Den- 
bora  1700.  -  -rooiaa  on  Dryden't  tnasl^,  3W. 
367.  beco  ■  .:  i.  Br^J.  836.  JEneiA^  tandited  by 
on  Wintt  —  '  4»/ifl«i  cootrasted  with  Drydeav*id. 
from  wh  IJi^etB,  i.  71-  tfcc  varions  atttd«  « ii,«. 
by  Dr.  .  S^J^tbe  e.eot,  iv.  273.  the  r.pr««U^ 
the  d«  '  'iS^fe  a/wys  exact  and  pure.  ii.  20.  «*e  drt- 

173C»  .-    -rA^/e^mobstractedbyconfoiUKliDffthepri« 

by  1  -  -  •    ■  iJLtt  '»•  «n»^  ^>^  *°^"**^  supplies  Uie  gt- 

the  '    ■'  ^  ffmrirtue  and  truth  often  defeated  by  pnde  ^ 

hi  ■   ,.  -  '  ^tLant  porstiit  of  it  the  highest  exceUence.  in.  3e5. 

h  ^\*  ^,^Z £rt  for  the  practice  of  Tirtae.  exempfafied n 

^*  'lir  JisftBcUy  drawn,  ii.  3S5.  the  adTantages  he  b  npibk 
v^^^her,,  391.  his  exceasiTC  fondnen for  cnmisities rfta 


^^oal1rtno««.iiL329. 


^.  07. 


*  ****  *!2*»*«^'  *^*  '^  *^  mercheta  mnlieruin  paid  Ae«,  139. 
^'''"^,i!^^ ^'  imofoper  for  a  picture,  it.  283.       .  ^  .  ^    ,  ,^^^ 
{>**   ^^M*«ft»  rdiered  by  compartog  our  k*  with  ikit  rf  xtet. 

*•  ^'^iftftr  of.  eitlier  between,  natioos  or  smaller  tsmmaaaota.  :▼•  ?^ 
"**  «LV  «periority  of  the  English,  to  their  Madevn.  —t  w^^ 

^'"HZ^^  ••  Owgrere,  Wii.  30.  pays  a   «t  to  Pipe-  r«.  Tnn.' 
.  f^^*^.  liel^ied  in  haYio;  his  hnir  cottbed  fot  mtm^  ^ma  v^^ 

"^  ^^rfw»f ^ti**  H>  the  WocM  IHspUyed.  n  coUectiM  ef.  ▼.  ti'V 
^  r!tui>  J*'  "^  «»«i^*h  tf*"  oew  eowBtnes,  ▼».  ISO. 
*ij.,  ^>,«rv«kiett$  e«  his  critical  -fc— — — •i—  — -  ci— fc— — rw^  »  *^ 


I >']J^^^\|«^^^^  shimKi  be  the  etiject  oTVMBr  diligeaa  cMttLr»J«^  ^   - 

^  "'       rn«»  yiie»?.'Ata*  *f  h»  sott  s  bipriTMiM.  n  lop,  aik£  aer«c™?  V^s* 

^jg,  9jitfW»fi^  ^  ^'V.  v^  IT>>^  Wra  aft  C«>iahiIL  ia.  Er«?r-3ift^o^  »^ 
t   »)*•»?•  ***^   *•*  '^ia*r  i<r:  iia  t3rv«  tacasuai  a^e  ainuppi  j*»n«»  -  '* 

--  V  jor^iuflieBC  la  his  ets^Seemth  n^Mr'bnt,  w^^oe  n*  ir<  v-r-  " 


^. '^-    ^ttpinweii  a»  h«««  -nem  *  Vj"-fcr«.  iim.   sarms^  i  »-' 

^^^   ,   i;««!aw»  %rr  ^:e«&x.  by  wWaa  :^   3^  r**:  sns  «k  s'^rt'  ^^ 

^,.  ,w  '•••ofr  UVi»  s-mi  wv-W  s»  ttte  o^'^ntm  »?  ^ 

s^   ^MTJiMfv  31?  «c  a  sw  rv9«tt£ov»  ewrnnfiire.  ant  o  "cmk^  ^m:s 

^^«Mk  v*«    *>^-  atfouaiiaRi  «ne  tic 


IH*  untSs  lint 
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pnionmcnt,  and  a  fiat  of  ten  thouund  poundii,  ii  baUBhed,  194.  obtaiiu, 
fiom  Cromwell,  p«nui3sioD  to  relurD.  ibid,  received  bv  Ciamwell  us  h  kini- 
inaa,  195.  writes  hii  faiDous  pinegtrick  od  Cnimwell,  ibid,  irrites  a  poem 
on  tbe  deatb  dF  Crumwell,  19G.  wnlei  ifain  on  the  restmatiaii  ofCharlei 
the  Kcoad,  ibid,  relumed  lo  parliament  Sn  Hastings,  197.  abtaios  from  the 
king  tbe  provdatihip  of  Eton,  but  Claiendon  rerusei  lo  pul  tbe  aeal  lo  the 
granl,  from  his  Dot  belue  ■  clergyman,  198.  his  oppo^tion  lo  Claiendon  on 
that  account,  ibid,  kindly  treated  by  Jamea  the  second,  199.  prepares  for 
hii  latter  end,  200.  died  October  21,  1687,  and  waa  buried  at  Beacoosfield, 
301.  account  of  his  deicendanu,  ibid,  bis  cbaracter  by  Clarendon,  ibid, 
declared  he  would  blot  from  his  woiki  any  line  thai  did  not  contain  some 
motive  to  virtue,  206.  hi)  worki  cbaracterued,  ibid,  specimen  of  hii  trans- 
lation of  Paalor  Fido.  216. 

Walmsley,  Gilbert,  some  account  of,  vii.  380. 

Walpole,  Horace,  (ravels  through  France  into  Italy  with  Gray,  where  (bey 
quarrel,  and  each  pursues  bis  journey  separately,  viii.  476. 

Walsh,  William,  his  life,  vii.  243.  bom  at  Aberley,  Worcestershire,  1663, 2«. 
entered  gentleman  commoner  at  Oiford,  1678,  ibid,  the  best  crilicL  in  tbe 
□atioD,  ibid,  member  of  parliament  for  Worcesleishire,  ibid,  gentleman  of 
the  bone  to  queen  Anne,  ibid,  a  lealoua  friend  to  the  revolution,  ibid,  cor- 
raiuonded  witli  Pope,  on  the  pastoral  comedy  of  the  Italians,  ibid.  Buppiwed 
to  nave  died  in  1709,  244.  account  of  his  "orks,  ibid,  an  early  encourager  of 
Pope,  viii.  239. 

War,  should  be  conducted  by  rules  consistent  with  the  universal  interest  of 

CB.<Le  of  the  ladies  losing  (hei;  eallanls,  ibid,  the  raising  and  training  an  equal 
number  of  women  recommended,  164.  women  capable  of  hein^  defeated,  as 
.Biaddock,  without  seeing  his  enemies;  of  surrendering  Minorca,  without  a 
breach;  and  oFlooking  at  KochForl,  166.  every  man  ought  to  fight  as  the  sin- 
gle champion,  173.  Ibe  duly  of  thinking  as  if  the  event  depended  on  a  man's 
counsel,  ibtd.  proposal  for  erecting  a  fort  on  Salishury  plain,  resembling 
Brest,  armine  it  with  bief  and  ale,  snd  usin«  our  suldicrs  lo  atuck  it,  174. 
asses,  bulls,  turkeys,  Reese,  and  Iraoedians,  to  be  added  by  way  of  accustom- 
ing the  soldiers  to  noises  equally  horrid  with  the  war-cry.  1 75.  diminution  of 
the  love  of  truth  one  of  the  calamities  of  war.  338.  every  metbod  orpaciGca- 
tian  to  be  tried  before  war  is  engaged  in,  vi,  199.  lU  miseries  Uitle  attended 
lo  by  many,  ibid,  princes  think  il  necessary  to  sssign  some  reason  for,  but 
frequently  a  very  uusatis factory  one,  463. 

Warbois,  witches  of,  conviction  of,  commemorated  in  a  sermon  at  Huntingdon. 
v.  57. 

Warburlon.  W.  bishop  of  Gloncesler,  observaiiuns  on  his  notes  on  Shakespeare, 
V.  141.  view  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  M.  Crousax,  on  Popes 
Eway  on  Man,  302.  his  literary  and  critical  character,  viii.  28a.  defends 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man  against  Crousai.  289.  commences  a  friendship  with 
Pope.  390.  erects  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Pope,  305. 

Warner.  Tim.  account  of  his  good  sort  of  woman  to  his  wife,  iv.  440. 

Warriour,  the  vanity  of  his  wishes,  i.  17. 

Watton's  Essay  on  Pope,  review  of,  vi.  37. 

Walerinz  plac«].  observations  on,  and  on  a  select  >e(  al  one  oF  them.  iv.  379. 

Walts,  Dr.  Isaac,  his  life,  viii.  380.  born  al  Southampton,  1674.  ibid,  be^ 
with  Latin  at  four  yean  of  age,  ibid,  educated  in  a  dissenting  academy,  ibid. 
a  maker  of  verses  from  fifteen  lo  fifty,  ibid,  leaves  Ihe  academy  at  twenty 
yaari  of  age,  381.  lutor  to  sir  John  Hartopp's  son,  ibid,  becomes  preacher 
al  Iwenly-four  yean  of  age,  ibid,  sir  Thomas  Ahney  takes  him  into  his  housr 
ibid,  his  character  ai  a  preacher,  383.  bn  moral  character,  384.  his  work 
characteriied,  385.  received  an  unsolicited  diploma  of  D.D.  from  F,dinbui^l 
and  Aberdeen,  in  1728,  386.  died  1748,  ibid,  his  character,  ibid. 

Wealth,  the  contempt  ol  it  represented  in  various  iiiMinres,  iii.  Ill,  113 
wroni;  nolioniof  Its  usefulness  corrected.  115.  why  the  object  of  general  dt 
sire,  121.  the  real  importance  and  innuenrc  of  ii  shown  in  the  case  oFdisip 
puinlcd  eipectalions,  328. 


l^#  .     Pf/sation  is  fint  on  the  weather,  if. 

q  /fjff  g^0i^^fSttppoaed,  183.  in^atooe&ihtXtm- 

r  .-«*  'i'ji^  ^^*!SJ4  iirfueDce,  ibid. 

lf--^'^iJ*^^/«52^  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  ibid,  deagned 

J!f^>i  'i,^  '^•i^Biwis^  in  the  army,  ibid.  resignK  bia  com- 

^i/i^  ii/'^i?  tfW«*°*^  <*^  ^^  P"^y  council,  under  Wrd 

■tki^^'ft^d^  HL  at  W  idcliain,  in  Kent,  ibid,  publishes  his  Ob- 

Z^jfl^^i^  1747,  ibid,  created  LL.D.  at  Oxfocd,  1748, 

p*****  £4^  ^^^^^Lrttelton  and  Pitt,  ibid,  clerk  of  the  privy  council 

jt^'^J!/f*'^^bMDital,ilHd.  died  1766,398.  hU  works  charac- 

*^iS^-      u  tbvacter,  vu,  426. 

f^'lMd,  ^5  '%^  saae  of  that  assertion  of  Mr.  Pope,  v.  205. 

[JL^,  ^'^^JJ^r  of «r  Thomas  Browne,  vi.  494. 
Jt-b^^  ^jauatmooed  before  the  lords  for  his  poem  called  Manners,  viii. 

ap7'  ju  0oe  deacrihedy  iv.  194.  cautions  in  choosing  one,  440. 
il'i'  ^r^  considerations  on  his  being  rejected  by  the  house  of  commons  as 
.|-^^  Btfo'**  ^"^  Middlesex,  vi.  166. 

jff'^,  the  ACtor,  instances  of  his  generosity,  viii.  107.  occasionally  allows 
Hi*»JJ,*wSarage,109. 
t  ^  necessity  of  making  them,  exemplified  in  the  story  of  Sophia  Heed- 

^'  'f^  third,  king,  supplied  copious  materials  for  prose  and  verse,  viii.  3. 
It'ii^  ^hariah,  his  attempt  to  ascertain  the  longitude,  v.  295. 
H^^'^^inoa,  proposals  for  printing  her  essays,  v.  354. 
^J'^***!'  miss,  Pope's  unfortunate  lady,  viii.  327.  said  to  have  been  in  loi-c 

._.  an  od^*  i*  ^^^'  winter's  walk,  122.  the  season  of  seriousness  and  ter- 


^^'lu  ^^^'  ^°^  ^^  retirement  and  study,  377.  the  horrours  of  it  in  the  polar 

161. 


Entries,  m.  367. 


tt*^ter'»  Talc,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  comedy  of  the,  v. 
ivLhes*  vain,  the  folly  of  indulging  them,  ii.  346. 
tVjt  its  original,  ii.  1(K9.  wherein  it  differeth  from  learning,  ibid,  the  mutual  ad- 
vsotages  of  their  being  united,  112.  the  folly  of  affecting  that  character,  127. 
the  means  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  person  eminent  for  the  character 
pf  a  wit,  iii.  480.  has  its  changes  and  fashions,  vii.  14.  Pope's  description  eT« 
roneous,  15.  properly  characterized,  ibid,   exuberance  of,  condemned,  31. 
sir  R.  Blackmore  s  account  of,  viii.  44. 
\Vits,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  second  characterized,  i.  23.  affected,  the  mean- 
ness of  their  character,  iii.  171,  318.  seldom  rewarded  by  their  superiours, 
vii.  174. 

Witchcraft,  history  of,  v.  65. 

W'ithers,  gen.  Hen.  Pope's  epitaph  on  him,  viii.  357. 

Wolsey,  the  rise  and  fall  of,  1. 14. 

Women,  lord  Bacon's  severe  reflection  on  beautiful,  ii.  186.  infelicities  peculiar 
to,  190.  the  want  of  attention  to  their  inquiries  censured,  iii.  102.  their  de- 
plorable case  in  the  beginning  of  a  war,  by  losing  their  gallants,  iv.  164.  re- 
commended to  follow  the  soldiers  to  camp,  ibid,  capable  to  become  soldiers, 
165.  an  army  of,  might  have  been  defeated,  as  Braadock,  without  seeing  the 
enemy,  surrendered  Minorca,  without  a  breach,  and  looked  at  Rochefort,  ibid, 
a  good  sort  of  one  characterized,  440.  the  dangler  they  are  in  when  they  lay 
aside  their  religion,  iv.  3.  the  fortitude  of,  descnbed,  i.  71. 

Wonder,  an  instance  of  the  desire  of  man  to  propagate  a,  vii.  2. 

Wood's  halfpence,  their  history,  viii.  210. 

Word  to  the  wise,  prologue  to,  i.  117. 

World,  Milton  supposed  it  to  be  in  its  decay,  vii.  103.  this  opinion  was  refuted 
by  Dr.  Hakewill,  ibid. 

World  displayed,  a  collection  of  voyages,  introduction  to,  v,  210. 
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Wormwood,  Dick,  his  story,  iv.  396. 

Writing,  the  ri^e  for,  iv.  155. 

Wycherley,  W.  a  man  esteemed  without  virtue,  and  caressed  without  good*hu- 
mour,  viii.  238.  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  Pope,  ibid. 

Xerxes,  the  vanity  of  a  warriour  exemplified  in  him,  i.  18. 

Yalden,  Thomas,  his  life,  viii.  80.  bom  at  Exeter,  in  1671,  ibid,  educated  at 
Oxford,  ibid,  his  readiness  at  composition,  ibid,  became  doctor  of  divinity, 
1707,  81.  rector  of  ChsJton  and  CleanvUIe,  ibid,  preacher  of  Bridewell, 
1698,  82.  charged  with  a  dangerous  correspondence  with  Kelly,  ibid,  his 
papers  seized,  but  no  criminality  appearing,  was  discharged,  ibid,  died  July 
16,  1736,  ibid,  account  of  his  poems,  83. 

York,  description  of,  i.  323. 

Young,  Edward,  his  life,  by  Herbert  Croft,  viii.  416.  bom  at  Upham,  near 
Winchester,  1681,  ibid,  account  of  his  father,  ibid,  (jueen  Mary  was  godmo- 
ther to  him,  417.  educated  at  Winchester  college,  ibid,  entered  at  New  Col. 
lege,  1703.  ibid,  law  fellow  of  All  Souls',  1708,  ibid,  bachelor  of  civil  laws, 
1714,  and  Dr.  1719,  418.  speaks  the  Latin  oration,  when  the  foundation  of 
the  Codrington  library  was  laid,  ibid,  published  his  Epistle  to  lord  Lans- 
down,  1712,  420.  poem  on  the  Last  Day  published,  1713,  ibid,  account  of 
some  pieces  omitted  in  his  works,  421.  patronised  by  lord  Wharton,  424. 
Busiris  brought  on  the  stage,  1719,  425.  the  Revenge,  1721,  ibid,  has  two 
annuities  granted  him  by  lord  Wharton,  ibid,  attempts  to  get  into  parliament 
for  Cirencester,  427.  takes  orders,  and  becomes  a  popular  preacher,  ibid,  ac- 
count of  his  satires,  428.  acquired  more  than  three  thousand  pounds  by  the 
Universal  Passion,  430.  chaplain  to  George  the  second,  433.  writes  the  Bm- 
thers,  ibid,  presented  to  the  living  of  Welwyn,  1730, 435.  married  lady  Eli- 
zabeth  Lee,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Lichfield,  1731,  ibid,  his  wife  died  1741, 
437.  his  Philander  and  Narcissa  supposed  to  be  intended  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Temple,  ibid,  the  occasion  of  the  Night  Thoughts  real,  ibid,  his  son  defended 
from  the  reports  of  his  ill  behaviour  to  his  father,  440.  the  character  of  Lo- 
renzo  not  designed  for  his  son,  441.  his  letter  to  Pope,  442.  none  of  his  writ- 
ings prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  447.  the  Brothers  brought 
un  the  stage,  1753,  448.  ^ves  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  society  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel,  ibid,  his  letter  on  original  Composition,  ibid,  histoiy 
and  account  of  his  poem  called  Resignation,  451.  his  friendship  for  his  house- 
keeper, 453.  died  1765,  ibid,  many  untmths  mentioned  of  him  in  the  Biogra- 
phia,  ibid,  story  of  his  straying  into  the  enemy's  camp,  with  a  classick  in  his 
band,  454.  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  letter  to  him,  455.  appointed 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  princess  dowager,  1761,  ibid,  not  the  Panon  Adams 
of  Fielding,  456.  his  epitaph,  457.  his  poems  characterized  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
458. 

Youth,  the  proper  employment  of,  i.  238.  modesty  and  active  diligence  its 
amiable  Ornaments,  ii.  47.  often  deluded  and  ruined  by  profiiseness  and  ex- 
travagance, 128.  too  easily  ensnared  by  early  immersion  in  pleasure,  205. 
a  time  of  enterprise  and  hope,  iii.  26.  delightea  witb  sprightliness  and  ardour, 
36.  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  often  exposed,  iv.  324.  th^ir  fond  opinion  of 
their  own  importance,  411.  the  forbearance  due  to  young  actors  on  the  staire 
of  life,  iv.  223. 

Zephyretta,  her  character,  ii.  90. 

Zoroaster,  supposed  to  have  borrowed  his  institutions  from  Moses,  iv.  161. 

Zofima,  her  epitaph,  v.  266.  her  history,  ii.  55. 
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